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The  Thirty-seoond  Annual  Convention  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor 
.and  Obarities  of  Pennsylvania  convened  at  the  Court  House,  Warren,  Pa., 
alt  9:30  A.  M.  Octolber  9th,  1906,  and  after  a  half  hour  spent  in  greetings, 
during  which  time  the  delegates  were  favored  with  several  seHeotioms  by 
Reig  &  Earth's  orchestra,  which  were  highly  enjoyed,  President  Frederick 
Fuller  called  the  convention  to  order,  and  requesting  Dr.  J.  Lewis  Shrodes 
of  Allegheny  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Lindsey  of  Warren  to  take  seats  at  his  side, 
■as  his  "Cabinet,"  stated  that  the  Convention  would  proceed  with  the  pro- 
gram. 

'Prayer  was  offered  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Smith,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyter- 
ian church  of  Warren. 

Hon.  E.  H.  Beshlin,  burgess  of  Warren  was  introduced  t-o  the  Conven- 
tion by  President  Fdller,  and  extended  the  freedom  of  the  City  in  the 
following  words: 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Asisaoiation  of  Dii'eetors  o'f  the  Poor 
and  Charities  of  Pennsylvania: 

I  aim  sure  that  I  would  be  remiss  in  my  duty  if  [  should  not  .say  to 
you  that  the  people  of  Warren  are  glad  to  extend  to  you  the  freedom  of 

'this  town.  .         T£  i-v,  4.  • 

iSome  of  you  possibly  have  never  been  in  Warren  before.  If  that  is 
so  I  might  say  that  Warren  is  a  town  of  which  we  as  citizens  are  proud. 
We  have  a  population  of  about  13.000.  We  are  located  about  180  miles 
from  Pittsburgh  and  66  millee  from  Erie,  and  we  count  it  a  privilege  to 
live  here.  We  have  many  industries  that  eniploy  numbers  of  our  citizen's, 
and  many  things  tha;t  will  interest  you.  I  only  hope  we  may  Have  pleas- 
ant weather  during  the  week,  so  that  the  delegates  may  have  an  oppor- 
tuniity  to  see  what  we  h'ave  here  ami  hjw  pleasantly  we  are  located. 
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I  like  the  name  of  this  AsBocia.tion.  Tt  seems  to  me  it  is  one  of  the 
good  signs  of  the  times  that  we  have  organizations  all  over  the  Sttate  for 
the  purpose  of  earing  for  the  needy.  I  like  the  spirit  of  the  Irishman 
who  eame  to  this  country  a  few  years  ago  in  company  with  an  English- 
man: They  were  a'bout  to  sail  from  Liverpool,  but  the  Irishman  got  the 
■first  boat  and  the  Englishman  was  obliged,  to  wait.  He  arrived  in  ISIew 
York  itwo  ox  three  days  after  the  Irishman  got  there,  d.nd  it  happened  zo 
he  the  4th  of  July.  The  Irishman  met  him'  at  the  boat,  and  he  asked: 
"what  means  all  this  bloody  noise?"  The  Irishman  says:  "0,  we  are 
celebrating  the  day  when  wes  licked  yes."  (Laughter) 

Now  we  want  you  all  to  become  acquainted  with  our  people.  If  you 
need  anything  to  recommend  you  I  think  your  badge  is  all  that  ii  re- 
quired, and  I  hope  our  citizens  will  extend  to  3'ou  the  glad  hand  of  wel- 
come. 

Your  organization  has  for  its  purpose  of  uplifting  of  humanity;  you 
are  not  looking  entirely  to  your  own  purposes.  Imt  rather  stretching  out 
a  hand  to  help  the  needy  The  positions  that  you  occupy  eaiaible  you  to  do 
much  good. 

The  sitory  of  the  Dutchman  who  had  his  house  insured  might  be  used 
as  an  illustiation  of  the  spirit  of  some  people.  His  house  was  insured  fo.r 
$800  and  they  wanted  to  pay  him  $600  or  they  told  him  they  would  bulla 
a  new  house  eciually  as  good.  He  took  the  money,  and  the  same  agent 
afterwards  wanted  to  insure  his  wife  for  $2,000.  He  says:  "Oh  no,  you 
insiire  her  for  .^2,000  and  she  die  and  you  want  to  settle  lor  $600,  if  I  no 
take  the  money  you  say  you  will  get  me  a  biggei'  and  better  wife  for 
.$000."  (Laugihter) 

That  is  not  the  spirit  of  this  organiziation.  It  is  seldom  that  a  town 
like  Warren  is  honored  by  the  presence  of  an  organization  representing 
the  -whole  State,  but  we  hope  to  make  you  feel  that  "wihat  we  lack  in 
numbers  we  make  up  in  quality.  The  burgess  will  be  gilad  to  i-emit  any 
fines,  and  I  have  no  doubt  Judge  Lindsey  will  be  glad  to  exercise  judicial 
clemency,  if  there  is  any  occasion  for  it,  and  then  there  are  the  County 
Oominissioners,  and  their  solicitor  is  here  and  he  -will  be  glad  to  do  any- 
thing he  can  for  you,  but  I  hardly  think  any  occasion  will  arise.  But  we 
trust  that  this  Assodaition  will  not  only  receive  benefit  but  that  you  will 
be  able  to  give  and  that  we  may  all  be  inspired  by  your  presence.  ' 

We  had  in  mind  the  constniction  of  a  key  to  allow  you  to  open  the 
door  of  the  town,  but  that  isn't  necessary,  it  is  wide  open;  the  air  is  free, 
there  is  plenty  of  water,  if  there  is  anything  else  you  need  just  make  it 
kno-wn.  (Applause) 

PRESIDENT  FULLER:  It  is  graitifying  to  know  that  we  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  Court  and  that  the  jury  are  favorable  to  us,  but  don't 
abuse  your  license. 

President  Fuller  here  introduced  Hon.  W.  M.  Lindsey,  President  Judge 
of  the  37th  District  of  Pennsylvania,  who  was  received  with  applause  and 
delivereid  the  following  address  of  welcome: 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 

Mr.  President  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention:  — 

We  live  in  an  age  of  progress;  an  age  of  refinement  and  culture;  an 
age  in  wliic^h  the  humanities  of  life  are  far  in  advance  of  any  past  age.  In 
the  provision  that  is  made  for  the  care  and  comfci-t  of  the  poor,  the  help- 
less, the  unfortunate,  the  insane,  the  feeble  minded,  the  orphan  children, 
the  aged  and  infirm,  the  present  age  towers  above  all  past  ages. 

Orators  point  us  to  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  as  examples  of  civiliza- 
tion and  refinement,  but  the  humanities  of  life  were  little  regarded  in 
those  coimtries  save  for  the  benefit  of  particular  orders  and  favored 
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classes    There  stood  fclie  iOoliseum,  the  most  stupendous  of  Rome's  monu- 
ment '  itserumbling  ^.alls  stil  standing,  a  living  <^ommentary  upon  the 
civilization  of  the  time  in  which  it  wa^  ^uilt;  more  ^^l^^^ctive  tha^  any 
written  description  of  the  society  at  that  penod;  built  f ,  P"'^,^^^ 
T>ense,  at  the  height  of  Eoman  glory,  for  exhibitions  of  brutality  more 
than  suiHeient  to  gratify  the  ferocity  o£  savage  natures.    Hither  resorted 
a? ?he  dignitaries  Sf  Church  .and  iState  to  behold  men.  women  and  children 
.torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts  in  the  arena,  or  to  witness  the  scarcely  le«s 
brutal  exhibition  of  tbe  gladiatorial  combat,  the  victor  in  which  ^^as  ha  ed 
with  loud  acclaim  by  .a  hundred  thousand  spectators.    Cradled  amid  such 
scenes,  how  coMd  humanity  have  a  'home  or  justice  a  mercy  seat?    It  is  a 
melancholy  fact,  that  wherever  these  ancient  Eepublics  reared  their  tem- 
ples of  education  and  refinement,  there  ithey  also  built  their  ampitheaters 
for  brutal  and  coarse  exhibitions,  far  more  debasing  and  uncmlizmg  than 
the  former  were  elevating  and  enoWing.     The  weak  and  feeble  were 
crashed  before  the  strong  and  powerful.    No  sympafhy  or  eharitable  aid 
was  ever  given  to  the  suffering  and  needy.    In  respect  fo  charitable  and 
humanitarian  eftorts,  the  present  age  is  far  in  advance  of  any  fomier  per- 
iod in  the  world's  history,  for  the  education  of  its  youth  begins  with  the 
inculcation  of  that  great  maxim  of  human  life,  "whatsoever  ye  ^^'ould  that 
others  should  do  to  you.  do  ve  even  so  to  tliem  "  and  is  continued  through 
life  with  those  other  kindred  lessons  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  which  were 
first  taught  around  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  along  the  hill  sides  of  Judea. 

These  are  the  principles,  that  in  this  age  and  in  this  land  have  soft- 
ened the  hearts  of  men,  tempered  justice  with  mercy,  erected  altars  to  the 
true  instead  of  to  the  unknown  gods,  crowned  liberty  with  brighter  than 
Corinthian  laurels,  raised  humanity  to  a  higher  plane,  and  richly  ©arned 
for  this  Republic  the  appellation  so  often  given  to  it  "the  home  of  ihe 
owressed  of  all  nations." 

Members  of  the  Association  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Chanties 
of  Pennsylvania,  you  have  come  to  this  Convention  from  all  parts  of  the 
Commonwealth,— a  Commionwealth  founded  on  the  principles  of  the  broad- 
est philanthropy.  It  was  by  peaceful  negotiations  and  honest  purchase 
that  Penn  obtained  from  the  Indians  ^ihe  territory  on  Which  to  build  his 
Commonweailth.  That  he  built  broadly  and  firmly  its  strength  and  grand- 
eur at  the  present  dav  fully  attest.  It  stands  a  monument  to  the  simple 
Quaker  faith  and  broad  charity  of  its  noble  founder.  Pennsj'lvania  has 
more  colleges  and  pays  more  to  her  public  schools  and  for  the  education 
of  her  chifdren  than  anv  other  state  in  the  Union.  Her  people  pay  more 
for  dharitable  work,  and  do  more  for  the  good  of  humanity  and  the  spread 
of  benevolence  and  kindred  enterprises  than  the  pt  ople  of  any  state  m 
the  Union. 

She  is  rich  in  mineral  products,  rich  in  agricultural  resounces,  rich  in 
material  prosperity,  rich  in  men  and  women  who  are  devoting  their  time 
and  means  to  philanthropic  enterprises,  rich  in  all  that  goes  to  make  a 
happy,  peaceful  and  proigressive  Commonwealth,  and  justlly  stands  as  the 
"Keystone  State"  in  the  great  archway  of  states  that  span  the  Continent. 

And  now.  what  shall  we  say  of  Warren?  Leave  you  to  form  your  own 
impressions  of  it.  I  mil,  ho'wever,  venture  to  suggest  that  if  any  of  you 
should  be  taken  ill  while  here,  you  will  find  an  ample  number  of  Warren's 
most  exeelilent  physicians  ready  to  heal  you.  You  can  have  alopathic, 
homeopathic  or  osteopathia  trea!tment,  and  I  don't  know  how  many  other 
kinds.  You  can  have  blue-mass  pills,  little  sugar  pills,  or  no  pills,  and 
have  every  bone  in  your  foody  twisted  and  broken  and  come  out  of  the 
treatment  as  good  ais  you  were  before. 

If  you  will  remain  here  over  Sunday,  you  can  bear  good  orthodox  Cal- 
vinism'preached  in  the  Presbyterian  church  in  an  earnest  and  impressive 
manner,  and  in  strong  English,    Only  a  block  away  from  this  church  you 
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can  hear  the  strong  doctrines  of  'Ma,rtin  Luther  presented  with  less  liarsli- 
ness  than  he  presented  them,  and  in  eloquent  and  polished  language.  Near 
the  center  of  the  town  you  can  hear  the  truth  as  it  was  once  preached  by 
John  Wesley  still  upheld  in  scholarly  language  and  in  thougiitful  and 
earnest  manner.  Passing  on  to  the  church  near  the  Park,  you  can  thei-e 
hear  the  simple  faith,  christian  charity  and  the  brotherhood  of  man,  pre- 
sented in  original  language,  original  thought  and  original  style. 

There  are  many  other  churches  here,  1  believe  eight  or  nine  others, 
where  you  will  be  equally  welcome,  but  for  lack  of  familiarity  with  them 
I  am  unable  to  speak  with  more  particularity. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  in  behalf  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Poor  of  the  County  and  the  people  of  this  community,  1 
welcome  you  to  Warren, — ^Warren  with  its  homes,  its  schools,  its  churches, 
its  charities,  its  business  places  and  public  buildings.  1  am  proud  of  it! 
Beautiful  Warren !  Pearl  of  the  Allegheny.  ^ 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME  ON  PART  OF  CHILDREN'S  AID  SOCIETY. 

Sirs.  Edward  Lindsey,  of  Wan-en,  wa.s  i-eceived  with  applause,  and 
gave  the  following  address  of  welcome  to  the  Children's  Aid  Society: 
Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  — 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  Association  will  ever  believe  that  putting 
■me  under  .bonds  to  keep  the  peace  will  do  any  good.  A  year  ago,  in  W:ish- 
ington  I  solemnly  promised  never  to  appear  again,  and  I  want  to  say 
that  this  is  not  my  fatilt.  We  had  hoped  that  the  address  of  welcome  to 
the  Children's  Aid  would  be  given  by  Mrs.  Sonith,  one  to  whom  the  Society 
owes  so  much,  but  she  could  not  be  present  and  as  all  others  refused  it 
devolved  upon  me  to  give  you  this  welcome.  I  think  it  is  a  little  untair 
that  I  should  follow  my  honored  father,  the  Judge.  It  makes  me  think  of 
the  story  of  William  Jennings  Bryan  and  his  goat.  Mr.  Bryan  said  he 
wanted  to  protest  against  his  taxes,  and  among  other  things  was  $25  on 
the  goat.  He  was  very  much  ineensed  over  it  and  he  wput  to  the  assessors 
with  the  matter,  and  one  of  the  assessors,  an  old  gray-haired  man,  said, 
"if  you  will  come  upstairs  we  will  look  into  the  matter  and  see  if  we  can 
reduce  the  tax  on  the  goiat."  They  looked  the  matter  over  and  he  said: 
"Mr.  Bryan,  does  that  goat  mn  out  on  the  liighway?"  Mr.  Bryan  said  he 
believed  'he  did:  that  he  had  a  recollection  of  seeing  it  on  many  occasions 
on  the  highway.  The  old  man  consulted  the  law  again  and  said,  "does 
that  goat  butt,"  and  Mr.  Bryan  said,  "iie  did  butt;  in  fact  he  had  a  li\'ely 
recollection  of  that;"  and  the  old  man  looked  over  his  glasses  and  said': 
"Bryan,  you  have  lost  your  case;  we  have  to  go  by  the  "law  and  a)he  law 
says  that  'anything  found  running  and  a  butting  on  the  'highway  -must 
be  taxed.' "    (Applause  and  laughter) 

I  think  1  am  ranning  and  a  butting  on  the  highway,  after  following 
the  Judge. 

Before  1  welcome  you  in  the  name  of  the  Children's  Aid  Socdety  I  de- 
sire to  say  that  what  we  are  and  what  we  accomplsih  we  owe  to  the 
sympathy  and  support  of  the  Commissioners  of  AVarren  Co. 

'Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  to  me  has  been  given  the  honor 
of  welcoming  this  association  on  'behalf  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  of 
Warren  County,  a  small  but  very,  vigorous  band  of  women,  well  known 
to  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  as  the  most  ag- 
gressive, p.uegnacious,  liaw-affinning,  politic,  chai-ming,  spec-imens  of  20fch 
Century  womanhood  with  a  missiion  to  perfrrm. 

A  year  ago  this  association  met  in  the  beautiful  city  of  Washington 
and  many  of  us  felt  that  we  played  Hamlet  with  Hamlet  left  out  for 
death  had  robbed  us  of  Mr.  Rdl^ert"  McGonnigle,  the  genial  founder  of  this 
association,  the  warm  friend  and  supporter  of  the  Children's  'Aid  Society. 
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He  liad  looked  forward  to  the  convention  meeting  sometime  in  War- 
ren with  so  much  of  interest  and  pleasure.  May  we  not  feel  ithat  the 
radiant  spirit  is  with  us  today,  -breathing  the  prayer  cf  tiny  Tim,  "Goia 
ibless  us  every  one."  One  other  -'barque  from  our  sea  of  sliadows  has 
drifted  to  the  high  white  cliffs  of  Heaven."  Last  -June  in  Somerset,  the 
Society  listened  to  the  farewell  letter  of  Mrs.  Virginia  Blood  of  Brookville. 
The  clear  call  had  come  for  her  and  s:he  met  it  as  .she  bad  rnet  years  pf 
suffering  courageously,  finding  time  to  enlist  her  associates  in  (the  Chil- 
dren's Aid  in  a  gi'ander  service,  sacred  forever  to  those  of  us  who  knew 
and  loved  her  as  her,  and  as  we  look  up  through-  tears  may  there  fall  upon 
us  as  upon  the  faithful  Elisha-  of  old,  the  mantle  of  love  and  gentleness  foi 
all  God's  poor,  that  she  wore  upon  this  earth. 

I  am  welcoming  you  to  Warren  in  behalf  of  a  Society  whose  watch- 
words are  "home"  and  "love".  Not  long  ago  an  institution  for  the  care  of 
orplbam  chifldren  made  its  annual  report  and  the  Superintendent  closed  his 
report  -with  these  words:  "We  have  failed  to  develop  children,  we  have 
developed  little  autoanatic  creatui-es."  The  Children's  Aid  takes  the  child 
deprived  of  parental  care  and  finds  for  him  the  foster  parent  and  the  help- 
less,' dependent  child  unconsciously  molds  the  man  and  woman  into  the 
sacred  order  of  father  and  mother.  1  cannot  exjiress  the  joy  I  feel  in  wel- 
coming to  Warren  this  association,  which  has  been  to  ane  an  inspiraition 
and  an  incentive.  I  feel  like  'Mr.  Dooley's  definition  of  a  poet.  A  man 
Hennessy,  who  is  burs'ting  to  express  himself  and  don't  know  how,  but  at 
least  I  may  offer  you  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  from  ithe  Wan-en  County 
Society  founded  many  years  ago,  passing  through  changes  and  vicissitudes, 
but  like  the  sacred  Vestal  flame  never  permitted  to  die  out.  It  is  fitting 
that  the  response  to  my  welcome  should  come  from  Mrs.  Christie,  who 
though  noiw  a  resident  of  Butler,  Warren  still  claims  as  her  daughter  one 
honored  State  President  for  two  years  and  an  exponent  of  Warren  intel- 
lect and  energy. 

Across  the  portal  of  the  Roman  house  was  written  "Welcome"  and 
over  every  portal  in  Warren  today  appears  the  ancient  inscription  blazoned 
for  this  Convention,  whose  object  and  aim  is  ever  "lifting  better  up  to 
best."    (Applause)  . 

RESPONSE  TO  ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME.  -  - 

Emory  H.  Davis,  of  Caanbria,  responded  to  the  Address  of  Welcome  in 
the  following  happy  manner,  being  received  with  applause: 
Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  — 

We  are  very  thankful  for  the  cordia/1  words  of  greeting  and  warm  as- 
surances <yf  welcome  that  we  have  just  received  from  the  lips  of  these 
representatives  of  this  beautiful  and  progressive  city.  We  a/ppreciate  very 
much  the  consideration  sliown  this  Convention  hy  their  generous  hospi- 
tality and  the  forethought  that  has  planned  so  much  of  pleasure  and  of 
profit  to  us. 

When  I  received  a  copy  of  the  program  for  this  3-2nd  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  of  Pennsylvania,  I  was 
very  much  surprised  to  find  niy  name  inserted  therein  for  a  response  to 
the  address  of  welcome.  I  read  the  entire  program  and  must  icongratulate 
the  Committee  for  the  care  exercised  in  its  arrangement.  This  caused 
me  to  wonder  all  the  more  why  this  part  of  it  was  left  to  me.  The  more 
I  thought  of  it  the  more  I  was  impressed  with  the  idea  thavt  this  Commit  - 
tee resembled  and  stood  in  the  same  position  as  the  vast  majority  of  the 
clients  of  my  profession.  As  all  are  no  doubt  aware  at  least  75  per  cent, 
of  all  clients  are  in  trouble  of  some  form  or  other  before  they  consult  a 
lawyer.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  country  practice.  The  client  comes 
into  your  office,  tells  his  tale  of  woe,  deiposits  your  fee  and  expects  you 
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itx)  get  him  out  of  his  difficulty.  Now,  I  have  an  idea  that  this  Oommittee 
has°had  its  troubles.  When  they  came  to  this  part  of  the  program  they 
did  not  know  whom  to  ask  to  make  the  same  and  passed  it  over  for  the 
time,  completed  the  ibalance  of  the  program  and  found  their  availaJble 
materLal  used.  The  Committee  having  met  in  Johnstown  and  finding 
themselves  in  a  difficulty,  naturally  turned  to  the  neartst  lawyer  they 
oould  consult.  The  HgMming  struck  me  and  I  am  expected  to  get  them  out 
of  their  trouble.  This  is  all  very  well,  but  this  Ckjmmittee  differs  very 
materially  in  one  point  from  the  usual  client,  I  presume  it  was  an  over- 
sight, hut  they  have  negleoted  to  contribute  the- usual  retainer. 

I  know  there  is  a  general  impression  abroad  that  lawyers  do  not  care 
for  money  and  merely  take  the  few  small  fees  offered  them  to  purchase 
the  aKntual  necessaries,  (but  let  me  itell  you  that  I  know  of  one,  a;t  least, 
who  likes  it  and  thinks  it  a  very  convenient  and  necessary  commodity. 
We  are  all  after  the  same  thing.  We  are  like  the  Frenchman  who  camo 
to  this  country  some  time  ago  to  look  for  an  American  girl  who  was  will- 
ing to  swap  a  goodly  portion  of  the  hard  earned  American  eagles  of  her 
father  for  a  share  in  his  empty  title.  He  was  one  of  the  many  of  suicli 
paupers  who  are  now  menacing  this  country.  He  -vvias  a  Count  somebody, 
or  a  No-aecount,  or  counterfeit  nobody  who  should  not  have  been  allowea 
to  land  on  our  shores.  .  On  board  the  same  steamer  were  a  number  of  actors 
w^ho  became  acquainted  "with  the  Frer.chman  and  learned  from  him  his 
object  in  coming  to  this  country,  and  during  one  of  their  conversations 
one  of  them  asked  him  what  style  of  an  American  girl  he  would  prefer, 
one  with  dark  hair  and  brown  eyes,  or  whether  he  would  like  one  with 
light  hair  and  blue  eyes?  The  Fren-Ohman  Avithout  a  moment's  hesitation 
replied,  "that  he  did  not  want  ze  girl  'with  ze  brown  eyes,  he  did  not  want 
ze  girl  with  ze  blue  eyes,  that  he  wanted  an  American  girl  with  ze  green- 
iback."  That  is  what  we  are  all  after — the  greenback.  In  this  age  of 
commercialism  all  else  seems  to  be  lost  sight  of.  This  Association  one 
of  the  exceptions  that  stand  out  prominently  against  a  clouded  horizon. 
If  we  came  here  for  the  money  we  were  to  get  out  of  it  I  feel  certain  that 
this  Association  would  have  been  a  tihing  of  the  past  30  years  ago. 

The  care  of  the  poor,  the  aged,  the  homeless  and  the  afflicted  appeals 
to  us,  as  humanitarians.  Each  man  is  his  brothers  keeper  as  much  today 
as  cenituries  ago.  "Mankind"  says  Kossuth  "has  but  one  single  ohjeet, 
mankind  itself,  and  that  object,  one  single  instrument,  mankind."  The 
strong  must  look  after  the  weak.  The  betterment  of  humanity  is  the 
loiftiest  purpose  of  mankind. 

It  appeals  to  us  who  are  of  philanthropic  spirit.  Indisicriminate  giv- 
ing is  often  folly,  it  makes  the  giver  and  the  receiver  alike  poorer,  but 
organized  cliarity  is  wisdom  as  well  as  righteousness.  Charity  to  some, 
means  the  giving  of  ca-st  off  clothing,  a  small  coin,  a  loaf  of  bread,  but 
true  charity  is  shown  by  the  kindly  interest  taken  in  those  who  are  les? 
fortunate  than  ovirselves,  the  placing  of  tlnem  in  beneficial  surroundings 
and  helping  them  to  help  themselves.  True  charity  not  only  cares  for  the 
unfoirtumate  and  poverty  stricken,  but  as  far  as  possible,  removes  the  pro- 
lific causes  of  misfortune  and  pauperism. 

It  appeals  to  us  as  patriots.  Popular  government  is  no  'better  than 
any  other  except  the  virtue  and  wi&dom  of  its  people  make  it  so.  The 
malking  of  strong  men  and  pure  women  is  the  most  important  duty  of  a 
government.  We  must  not  forget  the  eoTintry's  wealth  is  the  welfare  af 
her  people,  the  well  being  of  all  her  siibjects,  and  the  true  glory  of  fi 
naition  lies  in  the  dissemtination  of  honorable  hapjjiness  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  vice. 

Because  of  the  public  necessity  of  providing  homes  for  the  care  of  the 
weak,  helpless  and  aged  dependants,  and  schools  for  the  training  of  the 
feebly  endowed  little  ones,  there  have  been  chosen  superintendents,  stew 
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arxis  and  managers  of  this  work  who  have  eome  to  confer  and  discus, 
plans,  that  best  results  may  be  obtained  and  thorough  co-operation  secured. 

The  Proo-ram  Committee  has  prepared  a  list  of  subjects,  each  of  which 
should  be  of  interest  to  every  member  of  this  Association,  and  they  have 
been  placed  in  hands  of  persons  who  are  eminently  fitted  to  give  very  in- 
telligent discussions  of  the  same.  \.     e  t--^^ 

The  cry  throuo^hout  our  state  and  indeed  throughout  most  ot  the 
states  of  the  Union  at  the  present  time  is  Refoi-m.  I  would  like  -to  see 
a  kittle  of  that  reform  enthusiasm  brought  into  this  Convention  itio 
most  needed  refonn  in  our  line,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  uniform  system  oi 
Poor  Laws,  wherefby  all  districts  should  be  ^vorkmg  under  tne  «ime  laws 
and  established  upon  the  same  basis.  Our  Legislative  Committee  is  in 
capable  hands  and  I  expect  to  hear  from  them  'before  the  Convention 

adjoi^ns.^^^  looking  forward  to  a  very  pleasant,  entertaining  and  iprofit- 
able  session,  and  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  this  Convention  permit  me 
to  again  thank  the  people  of  Wan-en  for  their  cordial,  generous  and  hos- 
pitalble  welcome. 

RESPONSE  ON  PART  OF  CHILDREN'S  AID  SOCIETY.        -  : 
Mrs.  Flora.  G.  Christie,  of  Butler,  Pa.,  responded  to  the  Address  of 
Welcome  on  part  of  Children's  Aid  Society  in  the  following  happy  manner: 
Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Association,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Certainly  with  water,  water  eveiywhere,  this  will  not  be  a  dry  Con- 
vention This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  stood  before  the  Bar,  to  plead  my 
own  cause  or  the  cause  of  others,  but  after  listening  to  so  much  e  oquence, 
oratory  and  wit  I  feel  like  the  woman  on  the  street  car  m  Brooklyn,  who 
said  to  the  conductor  "does  this  car  stop  at  the  Brooklyn  bridge?  and  he 
responded  "yes,  would  you  like  to  get  off  there,"  and  sha  said  to  him  yes, 
I  want  to  get  off,  but  I  can't." 

It  is  a  privilege,  and  I  appreciate  it  to  stand  here  as  a  representative 
of  that  most  useful  and  efficient  organization,  the  Children's  Aid  of  Penn- 
svlvania,  and  on  their  behalf  to  accept  this  cordial  greeting.  Mrs.  Lindsey 
always  reminds  me  of  a  soda  fountain;  she  is  filled  with  good  thmgs. 
You  turn  the  stopper  (I  don't  mean  that,  for  you  can't  stop  her)  (laugh- 
ter) but  you  start  her  going  and  you  always  get  a  flow  of  good  things._ 

I  regret  that  there  are  not  more  of  our  celebrities  here.  Our  lobbyist, 
Mrs.  Rankin  always  has  something  appropriate  to  say,  and  she  makes  her 
appropriate  remarks  to  the  appropriation  committee;  our  holbbyist,  Mrs. 
Willard  will  ride  her  hobby  this  afternoon,  and  there  will  be  no  postpone- 
ment on  account  of  the  weather;  she  rides  quite  as  well  with  or  without 

nain  (rein).  ,  ttt 

The  success  of  this  Convention  has  been  assured  from  the  day  Warren 
was  ohosen  as  the  place  of  meeting,  as  Warren  stands  for  success.  One 
never  loses  interest  and  pride  in  their  native  town,  and  it  gave  me  great 
pleasure  when  I  learned  that  the  Convention  was  to  be  held  here.  One 
cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the  beauties  of  this  city;  her  fine  residences, 
splendid  public  buildings  and  business  blocks— nesting  at  the  feet  of  these 
majes-tic  mountains,  the  flow  of  the  placid  river  winding  its  way  like  a 
silver  thread  through  the  peaceful  valley.  Ts  she  not  beautiful,  for  situa- 
tion? And  the  whirr  and  buzz  of  the  nuat^hinery,  indicate  only  too  well  the 
industrv  and  prosperity  within  her  ga^tes. 

I  feel  confident  that  this  gracious  welcoane  is  but  a  tokea  of  the  hos- 
pitality of  her  people,  which  is  unsurpassed  and  equal  to  every  and  all 
occasions,  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  by  our  counsels  whether  they  be  wise 
or  otherwise,  or  the  mere  inspiration  of  our  presence,  may  be  some  as- 
sistance in  solving  the  problems  that  may  arise  in  a  Convention  of  this 
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character,  for  we  have  'but  one  great  theme  for  discussion  and  ithat'is 
charity.  It  has  been  well  said  that  one  good  "theme"  well  cultivated,  is 
worth  a  dozen  vAere  the  ground  is  searcely  scratched. 

I  hope  thait  these  good  people  who  have  labored  so  untiringly  for  the 
success  of  this  Convention  may  ifind,  in  the  members  of  the  Children's  Aid 
Soeiety  most  appreciative,  well-come  and  joyous  .guests.  I  thank  you 
again.  (Applause) 

MRjS.  E.  .S.  LINDSEY:  1  want  the  opportunity  of  thanking  Mrs. 
Christie  for  publicly  calling  me  a  fizzle;  1  admit  that  1  am  one.  (Laiigh- 
ter  and  applause) 

'MRS.  iOHTRISTIE:  I  admit  that  the  fountain  is  always  full  of  gas, 
but  it  is  always  good  gas. 

The  Convention  was  (here  delightfully  entertained  by  Mrs.  L.  L.  Orth, 
ajceompanied  by  Mrs.  Yates,  her  first  number  being  "\^%eTi  the  Heart  is 
Young,"  and  in  response  to  a  hearty  encoi-e  the  old  favorite  "I  Oannot 
Sing  the  Old  Songs." 

PRESIDENT  FULLER  (turning  to  Mr.  Colborn) :  "What  does  this 
mean,  'President's  Annual  Address'  "  ? 

MR.  COIjBORiN:  It  means  just  what  it  says:  Ladies  and  gentlemen 
I  introduce  to  you  President  Fuller  of  Scranton.  (Applause) 

PRESIDENT'S  ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 

PE.ESIDE>JT  FULLER:  I  have  an  annoumcement  to  make  and  1  think 
it  will  meet  with  your  approbatioii.  I  have  no  speech  to  make.  Some- 
time ago  I  began  to  cast  alwut  among  my  friends  (for  I  have  some  friends, 
at  home)  but  I  didn't  find  anyone  who  would  prepare  a  speech  that  would 
satisfy  me;  I  finally  thought  oif  Collborn,  but  I  thoniight  that,  whether  or 
not  he  had  anything  in  his  head,  Iris  hands  were  full;  so  I  am  "up  against 
it  for  fair"  as  the  iboys  say.  (Laughter) 

I  am  reminded  of  a  story:  A  very  prominent  man  lost  his  wife.  After 
she  died  'he  employed  a  sciulptor  to  erect  a  monument  over  her  grave  and 
told  him  in  inscribe  these  words:  "She  sleeps  here"  and  a  day  or  two  later 
he  came  teck  and  the  sculptor  says:  "That  is  pretty  brief;  there  oug<ht  to 
be  more  than  'that,'"  and  he  says,  "you  may  add  'I^t  no  one  awaken  her.'" 
(Laughter)    I  am  glad  you  see  the  point. 

I  attended  as  a  representative  of  the  National  Conference,  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  our  lamented  Secretary,  .Joe  Oillcspie  was  with  me,  and  we  met 
Mrs.  Willard  and  Mrs.  Rankin  there,  and  I  want  to  say  that  there  was  an 
inspiring  gathering  there  of  very  able  men  and  women.  They  represented 
this  whole  country  and  to  see  so  many  magnificent  men  and  women  .as- 
sembled, with  the  one  purpose  of  the  elevation  of  nurnkind,  was  certainl;y 
inspiring,  and  the  short  speeches  that  were  made,  only  a  minute  or  two, 
were  very  bright  and  cohered  almost  every  phase  of  the  subject.  I  tried 
to  gain  so-me  information  and  wisdom;  T  don't  know  whether  I  did  or  not 
until  I  find  how  ignorant  I  am.  I  thought  of  the  great  apostle  when  he 
said  "If  a  man  would  become  wise  he  must  first  become  a  fool."  There  is 
some  hope  for  the  fool  who  wants  to  learn  something,  but  none  for  a  fool 
who  is  wise  in  his  own  conceit.  So  I  just  throw  that  o\it  to  you.  (Laughter; 

Now  I  do  not  compare  this  Convention  to  the  National  Conference, 
but  it  occurred  to  me  that  this  Annual  Convention  is  our  Mecca,  but  we 
are  actuated  by  entirely  different  motives  from  those  that  actuated  the 
degraded  visitors  to  the  ancient  Mecca.  We  are  brought  together  by  the 
most  noble  spirit  that  could  animate  the  liuman  breast.  Mauy  of  us  have 
left  our  homes  aud  business  at  a  saorifice,  we  consider  it  not  only  our 
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duty  ibut  our  pleasure  to  be  here.  We  are  here  with  one  tliought  onl}  , 
and  that  is  the  welfare  of  suffering  humanity  in  this  Commonwealth.  VVe 
do  not  need  to  call  attention  to  the  necessity  for  organized  charity  m 
puWic  and  private.  It  is  absolutely  necessary.  We  couldn't  accomplish 
anythino-  without.  Charity  as  sometimes  administered  is  a  onme.  We 
ioamiot  reach  this  great  anny  of  suffering  humanity  without  organized 
charity . 

We  are  now  thirty-two  years  old.  How  mueh  this  Association  has 
accomplished  in  that  time  we  cannot  tell.  But  when  we  compare  the  con- 
dition that  existed  thirty-two  years  ngo  with  the  conditions  today  anyone 
can  see  a  oreat  improvement  all  along  the  line,  and  it  is  not  conceited  m 
us  to  say  that  this  Association  has  been  no  small  factor  m  brmgmg  this 
change  about.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  it  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be 
a  great  factor. 

We  are  along  the  line  of  reform.  Someone  asked  the  other  day  what 
reform  was,  and  the  answer  was  "it  is  to  compel  a  man  to  stop  doing 
thinigs  his  own  way,  and  making  him  do  things  your  way".  (Applause) 

Now  our  guns  are  loaded  for  this  Session,  and  they  are  loaded  with 
o-rape  shot  and  canister,  of  ideas.  We  are  here  for  the  purpose  of  being 
hit  with  that  kind  of  firing.  We  expect  these  shots  to  hit  the  mark,  and 
it  is  po'^sible  that  some  of  the  siliots  may  go  clear  through  some  headis  and 
leave  no  impression  on  them  at  all.  But  1  want  j'ou  all  to  give  special  at- 
tenltion  to  the  flring  of  these  guns.  I  want  this  to  be  a  breezy  Convention. 
I  thought  of  that  last  night  as  I  lay  dozing  on  my  pillow,  and  as  the  hurri- 
cane rattled  the  windows  and  doors  I  thought  if  that  was  any  indication 
we  certainly  would  get  there.  (Laughter) 

It  was  a  regular  toraiado.  I  never  heard  such  blowing.  It  simply 
drove  sleep  from  my  eyelids.  I  am  very  fond  of  gentle  zephyrs,  but  when 
it  connes  to  a  hurricane  and  tornado  comibined  I  am  not  in  it.  (Laughter) 

Now  this  is  serious  business  we  are  engaged  in  but  at  the  same  time 
I  don't  believe  in  wearing  long  faces  about  it.  I  think  if  there  is  a.nyone 
who  needs  a  cheerful  heart  and  countenance  it  is  those  who  are  engaged  in 
this  work.  If  any  of  the  orators  perjjetrate  a  good  joke  without  knowing 
it  just  give  them  applause.  Be  cheerful  and  have  a  little  fun  out  of  it,  if 
we  «an.  I  think  we  can  go  away  from  here  wiser  and  better  able  to  dis- 
charge these  solemn  and  holy  duties  that  rest  upon  us.  (Applause) 

MR.  L.  C.  lOOLBORiN:  Deiath  has  entered  our  ranlcs  the  past  year, 
anid  has  taken  away  three  or  four  of  the  active  members,  and  it  is  appro- 
priate and  befitting  for  this  Association  to  ^-ake  some  action.  Mr.  John  L. 
Smith,  of  Chester  will  present  a  memoria'  for  Preston  Thomas,  of  Chester 
County:  We  will  ask  Dr.  to  say  sometliing  about  the  member  that 
passed  away  in  'Scranton  during  the  sunrmcr  months.  And  I  was  pained 
to  learn,  last  week,  of  the  .death  of  Frank  -H.  Voorhees,  of  Montgomery: 
We  will  ask  some  member  to  say  something  in  regard  to  his  death,  at  a 
time  specified  by  the  President.  It  is  sad  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Blood.  This  afternoon  we  will  ask  Mrs.  Rankin  to  prepare  a  memorial  for 
Mi-s.  Blood. 

PRESIDENT  FULLER:  The  latter  part  of  the  afternoon  Session  wili 
be  given  to  these  memorial  addresses. 

On  mo'tion  of  Mr.  Colbom,  seconded  by  Chas.  Snyder  of  Philadelphia, 
the  President  is  empowered  to  name  the  Committees  at  the  opening  of  the 
afternoon  Session. 

The  Convention  was  here  favored  with  a  beautiful  luUalby  by  Miss 
Leonora  Knopf,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Yates,  after  which  upon  motion  it 
was  adjourned  until  two  p.  m. 
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ENROLLMENT  OF  DELEGATES. 

Names  of  Delegates  in  attendance  at  the  Convention  cf  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  diarities  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Wairen, 
Pa.,  Oct.  9,  10  and  11,  1906. 

Allegheny  Ck)unty — ^Allegheny  County  Home,  William  H.  Guy,  Presi- 
dent; Frank  T.  Redman,  iH.  W.  Oehse,  Secretary;  S.  W.  Lea,  Superinten- 
dent; Dr.  J.  Lewis  Srodes,  Snpt. 

Pitts'burgh  Oity  Home— W.  E.  Williams,  Superintendent,  Boyce. 

Allegheny  City  home, 

Bedford  County — J.  B.  Fisher,  Loys'biirg;  Samuel  Shafter,  Bedford, 
Directors;  Harry  C.  James,  Attorney;  M.  D.  Diehl,  Steward;  Mrs.  M.  D. 
Diehl,  Matron,  Bedford. 

Berks  County — Jacob  C.  Kessler,  Director;  William  J.  Hollenbach, 
Steward. 

Bla,ir  County — Simon  Shumaker,  Director;  P.  H.  Bridenbaugh,  Superin- 
tendent; Mrs.  P.  H.  Bridenlbaugh,  Matron;  Mrs.  Simon  Shoemaker,  Visitor, 
Hollidayslburg. 

Cambria  County — ^William  D.  Miller,  Philip  Hartzog,  Directors;  Thom- 
as Hughs,  Steward;  Mrs.  Thomas  Hughs,  Matron,  t^binsburg;  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam D.  Miller,  Mrs.  Philip  Hartzog,  Visitors;  Emory  H.  Davis,  Solicitor; 
Mrs.  Emory  H.  Davis,  Visitor. 

Erie  County — Levi  H.  Roland,  Clank  McAllister,  J.  0.  Smith,  Directors; 
C.  M.  Zuck,  Steward;  Mrs.  Oily  Zuick,  Matron;  Miles  R.  Mason,  Solicitor; 
Dr.  E.  W.  Battles,  Phys.;  E.  P.  Gould,  Attorney  and  Secretary  of  Associa- 
tion; R.  H.  Stenberg,  Treasurer. 

Chester  County— John  L.  Smith,  Dr.  P.  J.  T\Iichol,  Levi  S.  Thomas, 
Directors,  Embreville. 

Carbon  County — ^Middle  Coal  Field  Poor  District — J.  M.  Stauffer,  Haz- 
elton,  Frank  White  Weatherly,  Dr.  W.  E.  Waaser.  Mau-Chunk,  Directors; 
Samuel  Ganguer,.  Rockiport,  iStewai'd, 

Franklin  County— John  R.  Pilgrim,  Jerome  Detrich,  David  Greenwalt, 
Directors;  Is'aack  Lehman,  Steward;  Mrs.  Jacob  Lehman,  Matron;  W.  O. 
Nioklas,  Esqr.,  Solicitor;  John  L.  Black,  Treasurer;  'Mrs.  Jerome  DetriCh, 
Visitor. 

Fayette  County — E.  Ci-ossland,  James  P.  Barnhart,  Directors;  J.  0. 
Miller,  Steward;  Thomas  Love,  Director ;~  Geo.  Patterson,  Solicitor;  Mrs. 
Carrie  Miles,  Asst.  Matron. 

Lackawanna  County — Scranton  Poor  District — ^Frederick  Fuller,  Sam- 
uel Williams,  Directors;  Geo.  W.  Beemer,  Steward;  Mre.  George  Beemer, 
Matron;  Dr.  W.  A.  Pain,  )Physieian;  Mrs.  W.  A.  Pain,  Visitor. 

Lackawanna  County — Oarbondale  Poor  District— Robert  McMillan, 
James  F.  Burk,  John  Kearsay,  John  MeCabe,  William  F.  Isgar,  J.  P.  H. 
Raynor,  Directors,  Carbondale. 

Lackawanna  County — Blakely  Poor  District — James  W.  Smith,  Peck- 
ville;  James  W.  O'Brian,  Olyphant;  Thomas  Grier,  Dickson  City;  J.  F. 
Ackley,  Olyphant,  Steward. 

Lancaster  County — Frank  B.  Bausman,  M.  K.  Christ,  Millersville; 
SheofTer  Wost,  Salisfoui-j%  A.  B.  Bmbaker,  Manheim,  Directors;  W.  C. 
Gruibe,  Steward;  Mrs.  W.  C.  Grube,  Matron. 

Luzerne  Count.y — ^Abnam  Nesbit,  President,  Kingston;  S.  W.  Daven- 
port, Treas.,  Plymouth;  George  H.  Butler,  Secretary,  DoiTanceton;  C.  A. 
Westfield,  Wilkesban-e;  L.  P.  Childs,  Alden  Station;  Maiu-ice  Gaerture, 
Thomas  Cassidy  Ashley,  George  W.  Mitchell,  Plains,  Directors;  Charles 
Mayfloerry,  Supt.  of  Hospital;  D.  A.  Macken,  Supt.  of  Hotae  and  Hospital. 

Luzerne  'County — Pittston  and  Northern  Luzerne  Poor  District — M. 
Cummings,  President,  Pittston;  John  Mullen,  Secretary,  Pittston;  John 
P.  Thomas,  Treas.,  Yaylor;  T.  J.  Zllewellen,  Avoca;  Thomas  Maloney, 
Pittston,  Director's. 
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Lvcomin-  County-Williamsport  Poor  District-C.  T.  Hustou  N  B. 
Wilson^  B.  S^aner!  Direetors/williamsport ;  E.  E.  Ohl,  Steward;  ^Irs. 

"MS!:;:^^:S^3ETSn<iig,  John  H.  McDowell,  Ja.es  K. 

'^'°Z;::;?W;-^J.  H.  Fyffer,  Secret^;  A.  F.  Bafeer  President,  Shar- 
ron;  J  T  Hoovler,  Sandy  Lake,  Directors;  T.  C.  mite,  Supt.;  Mrs.  0.  E. 

White.  Matron.  Mencer.  ^  ,  .     '  ti     -j    +     t   n   n^il  Tnhn 

Huntingdon  County-George  W.  Hetrich,  President;  J.  Q.  Del  ,  John 
C.  Ble'  Directors;  John  S.  A^pley,  Steward;  Mrs.  A  C-  Appley,  Matr^i ^ 
John  Douglas,  Clerk;  Dr.  B.  B.  Taylor,  Physician;  James  S.  Woods,  So 

^'"^Philadelphia  County-Blockley  Alans-house  and  Hospital-W  xM  L. 
Coplin  Director  Department  of  Public  Health  and  Chanties;  \\i  ham  J. 
Kei-ns,'  Assistant  Director;  8atouel  Laughlin,  Supermtendent ;   Oliver  P. 

Bohler,  Steward.  t^-  .  ■  4.    rii,„^i„-   i?  T7m^a 

Philadelphia  County-Germantown  Poor  District-Charle.   E^  Erne., 

Frank  B.  Stuart,  Frank  R.  Wright,  Charles  C^ Russel  I^muel  ^-  f -^me^' 

Charles  0,  Roop,  Robert  H.  Aiman,  Waiter  Bowditch,  Charles  Still,  Sec- 

""^^'/hiladelphia  Countv-^xford  and  Lower  ^^^li"  Poor  Distriet^eorge 
Hoff  pSent;  William  Caster,  Secretary;  George  Nicholas,  John  Biddle, 
Snj'amirBon;,' Horace  Shallcross,  Casper  Titus  Linwood  T  IMni,  Charles 
S  Snvder  5037  Penn.  St.,  Directors;  Amos  Shallcross,  Ireasuiei. 

Somerset  J^ounty-Chauncey  Dickey,  President;  William  Bran    A^  P. 
-Swaiik   Directors;  Hai^ey  Slirock,  Steward;  Mrs.  Harvey  Schrock  Ma- 
?rir  Mr?  Chrncey  Dick'ey,  Visitor;  L.  C.  a.lborn.  Secretary  -d  Treas- 
urer of  Association,  -Pi-obationary  Otficer  and  Advisory  Counsel  of  Chil- _ 
dren's  Aid  Society. 

Ciwford  County-W.  P.  Benner,  Sagertown,  mitney  Braymer, 
MeadviUe;  M.  G.  Beaty,  Meadville;  L.  J.  iCurtis,  Clerk,  Meadville;  S.  M. 
Patton,  Asst.,  Clerk,  Meadville,  I^on  D.  Edson,  Esqr.,  Solicitor;  VV.  D. 
Thomson,  -Superintendent,  Saegertown.  _ 

Venano-o  County--H.  A.  Graham.  County  Commissioner;  H.  H.  Baum- 
gardner.  Poor  Director;  Jo^hn  W-  Phillips  Director;  J^  Homer  Sutton, 
Steward;  Mrs.  J.  Homer  Sutton,  Matron;  E.  K.  Smiley,  Clerk;  H.  C.  Doi- 
work.  Solicitor,  Oil  City. 

Washington  County-J.  V.  Dodds,  Steward;  J.  L.  Rockey,  Steward  oi 
Children's  Home;  J.  J.  Emery,  William  C-orson,  John  frvin.  Directors. 

WarrerC^u^ty-Hon  W  Lindsey,  President  Judge  of  37th  Judicial 
District-  E.  H.  Beshlin,  Esqr.,  Burgess;  Morris  S.  Guth,  Supt  of  fetate 
HospiSi  for  the  Insane;  Edward  S.  Lindsey,  Esqr  W.  W.  Wilbur  Esqr 
F  M.  Downing,  Frank  Hagberg,  W.  H.  Houghtlmg,  F.  L  Bartti  C  H.  Lmd, 
A  Jensen,  E.  Swinsen,  L.  Hardweg,  F.  Lohnes,  Miss  Rose  Strieker  Mrs. 
Edward  Lindsey,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood,  Mrs.  Theo.  Messner,  Mrs.  Ernest  Smith, 
Mrs.  Dr.  Haines,  Mrs.  George  F.  Yates,  Mrs.  W.  M.  Lindsey,  Mrs^  Morris 
Guth  Mrs  W.  H.  Houa-htling,  Mrs.  F.  M.  JJowning.  Mrs.  Frank  Hag-berg. 
Mrs  Leon  Ball,  Mi's.  M.  M.  Sanderson,  Mrs.  J.  O.  Parmlee,  Mrs.  PiUer 
'  Children's  Aid  Societies— IMrs.  Sue  Williard,  Representative  of  t.hil- 
dren's  Aid  Society  oif  Western  Pennsylvania;  Mrs.  Hugh  L.  Rankm,  Rep- 
resentative of  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Westera  Pennsylvania. 

Children's  Aid  of  Chester  County— Lydia  B.  Walton,  Kennett  Square; 
Mrs.  Aimv  L.  Walton. 

Children's  Aid,  Mercer  County— Mrs.  M.  C.  Zahniser,  Mercer. 
Children's  Aid,  Butler— iMrs.  Flora  Christie,  Butler. 
Children's  Aid,  Fayette  County— Mrs.  H.  L.  Rankin,  Union  town. 
Children's  Aid,  Indiana  County- Mrs.  Sue  Williard,  Indiana. 
Children's  Aid,  Venango  County— Mrs.  Belle  K.  Richards,  Oil  City. 
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Oiiildren's  Aid  Society,  Warren  County — Mrs.  E.  S.  Lindsey,  Mrs.  A. 
D.  Wood,  Mrs.  Tlieo.  Messner,  Mi'S.  Ernest  Smith,  ]\lr?.  Dr.  Haines,  Mrs. 
George  E.  Yates,  Mrs.  Leon  Ball,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Sanderson,  Mrs.  J.  0.  Paimi- 
lee,  Mrs.  Eiller,  Mrs.  W.  M.  Lindsey. 

Rev.  Charles  Knox,  Lancaster,  Secretary  for  Organizing  Societies. 

Benjamin  C.  Marsh,  Philadelphia,  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania,  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Children  from  Cruelty. 

Prof.  William  lN.  Burt,  Supt.  of  Deaf  and  Dumh  School,  Edgewood 
Park,  Pa. 

F.  H.  Niheeker,  Superintendent  of  House  of  Refuge,  Glenn  Mills,  Pa. 
Dr.  J.  H.  Mitciliell,  Secretary  of  Oomimittee  of  Lunacy,  Philadelphia. 
Prof.  John  W.  Cleland,  Superintendent  of  Boys'  Industrial  School, 
Oakdale,  Allegheny  County,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Sue  Williard,  Superintendent  Girls'  Industrial  Home,  Indiana,  Pa. 
Dr.  Morris  Guth,  Supt.  Warren  Hospital  for  Insane,  Warren,  Pa. 
Mrs.  Morris  Guth,  Matron  Warren  Hospital  for  Insane,  Warren,  Pa. 
Mrs.  George  W.  MoClen,  Delegate  W.  C.  T.  U.  of  Penna.,  Wan-en,  Pa. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Before  the  Convention  was  called  to  order  Miss  Gertie  Greaves  of 
Warren  rendered  several  piano  solos,  which  were  greatly  enjoyed  by  the 
memlbers  present. 

President  Fuller  called  the  Convention  to  order  at  two  o'ckick,^  and 
announced  the  following  Committees: 

'Committee  on  OfKcers— nFrank  T.  Redman,  Allegheny  Co.;  Levi  H. 
Roland,  Erie  Co.;  Simon  Shoemaker,  Blair  Co.;  Mrs.  L.  B.  Walton,  Chester 
Co.;  Charles  Still,  Jr.,  Germantown  Co. 

Committee  on  Place— ^Charles  S.  Snyder,  Philadelphia;  Jerome  Deit- 
riich,  Franklin  Co.;  Dr.  W.  A.  Paine,  Lackawanna;  Mrs.  H.  S.  Rankin, 
Fayette;  W.  C.  Ginbee,  Lancaster;  C.  A.  Westfield,  Luzerne;  John  L. 
Smith,  Chester;  Mrs.  Sue  Williard,  Indiana. 

Auditing  Committee— H.  W.  Ochse,  Allegheny;  Thomas  Hugiies,  Cam- 
bria; Charles  Huston,  Williamsport. 

Resolutions — ^^S.  W.  Davenport,  Luzerne;  W.  W.  Wilibur,  Warren; 
Chauncy  Dicky,  Somerset;  Mrs.  Flora  Christie,  Butler;  F.  H.  Nibecker, 
Philadelphia;  H.  H.  Brown  Miller,  Schuylkill;  Robert  McMillan,  Carbon- 
dale;  A.  S.  Binboker,  Lancaster;  Prof.  Burt,  Edgewood  Park. 

Legislation— E.  P.  Gould,  Erie;  P.  H.  Bridenburg^h,  Blair;  Emory 
Davis,  Caimbria;  W.  O.  Niokolas,  Franklin;  W.  W.  Wilbur,  Warren;  John 
Scra-gg,  Lacilca  wanna ;  S.  W.  Davenport,  I;uzerne;  Benj.  Clark  Marsh, 'piii  la - 
delphia,  L.  C.  Ooilborn,  P.  A.  Bridenlbaugh. 

Committee  on  l^rogi-amme— A'^^hitney  Braymer,  Crawford;  Thlomias 
Hughes,  Cam,bria;  .John  L.  Smith,  Chester;  Mrs.  M.  C.  Zohmizer,  Mercer; 
P.  H.  Bridenibiaiigh,  Blair;  L.  C.  Coilborn,  Elizabeth  Kar,  Philadelphia. 

Following  the  announcement  of  the  Committees  President  Fuller  re- 
quested Dr.  J.  Lewis  Shrodes  to  take  the  chair  and  preside  at  the  after- 
noon Session,  whereupon  Dr.  Shrodes  assumed  the  chair. 

iMr.  L.  C.  Colborn  states  that  he  would  like  to  see  the  Convention  o-n 
to  Ohamlbersberg  next  year,  and  that  an  invitation  will  probably  be  ex- 
tended to  that  effect. 

Dr.  Mitchell  of  Philadelphia  stated  that  Hon.  Cadwaladei'  Biddle,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities,  who  was  to  have  delivered  an  ad- 
dress at  this  time,  "Statistics  in  our  Charitable  Institutions,"  was  sick  and 
unable  to  be  present: 
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OOL.  GOULD  (Erie):  I  thin-k  the  gentleman  was  authorized  to  make 
the  address  for  Mr.  Biddle. 

DR.  MITOHEL:  I  would  not  attempt  to  fill  the  place  of  Mr.  Biddle. 
It  is  out  of  my  line. 

The  chairman  here  called  for  Mr.  Williams  of  Marshalsea,  Mr.  Thomas 
Shatton,  of  iScranton  and  W.  C.  Grube,  of  Lancaster,  who  were  on  the  - 
program  for  a  discussion  on  the  question  of  "Economy  vs.  Extravagance  in 
Institutional  Management,"  ibut  none  of  the  gentlemen  responding,  Mi-s. 
Sue  Willard  of  Indiana  was  called  upon,  and  was  received  with  applause 
and  read  the  following  paper: 

THE  DELINQUENT  GIRLS  AND  REPORT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

■What  is  the  need,  or  reason  for  the  existence  of  such  an  organization 
as  meets  here  today? 

There  must  be  a  deep  seated  conviction  of  a  great  need.  And  vvhi'o 
the  development  and  education  of  neglected  children  may  be  the  primary  • 
object,  yet  the  reclaiming  of  our  "Delinquent  girls"  is  just  as  important; 
for  well  we  know  that  these  delinquents  help  to  augment  and  increase  that 
lo^^er  class  of  our  population,  tliat  form  the  multitude  of  yagTauts 
and  criminals  who  are  already  such  a  burden  upon  the  law-albiding  part 
of  the  community. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  history  of  ".Margaret  the  mother  of 
Criminals,"  and  the  contrast  that  might  have  resulted  had  her  childhood 
and  young  womanhood  been  restrained,  or  led  along  different  channels. 

Educators  and  philanthropists  are  aroused  to  the  value  of  every 
movement  which  tends  to  the  moral  upbuilding  and  uplifting  of  children 
who  are  classed  as  delinquents. 

Civic  authorities  from  their  point  of  view  see  with  alai-m  and  solici- 
tude the  tendencies  of  young  people  to  grow  more  defiant  of  law  and  more 
reckless  of  the  consequences  of  wrong  doing,  because  these  are  dayb  ot 
greater  personal  liberty  and  unfortunate  relaxing  of  parental  admonition 
and  guidance. 

And  now,  the  question  comes  to  us,  how  can  we  best  counteract  the 
first  impressions  made  on  these  young  minds  by  the  influences  brought  to 
bear  iipon  them  in  their  earliest  childhood. 

iSome  would  say,  an  institution  with  a  code  of  laws  and  set  rules  for 
all  alike  would  do  the  best  work,  but  m  my  mind  the  "Home  and  its  in- 
fluences is  the  most  potent  factor  in  the  early  education  of  a  child. 

Children  are  great  imitators,  and  are  most  influenced  by  example  and 
environment.  Give  them  a  homelike  atmosphere  with  a  living  example 
of  motherly  tenderness  and  justice,  a  share  and  interest  in  the  belongings 
oif  the  home  filling  their  lives  so  full  of  new  interests  that  "Old  things 
will  pass  away,"  fade  into  oblivion,  and  you  have  made  a  good  begmning 
for  a  new  life.  Each  child's  nature  and  inclinations  should  be  noticed  and 
studied,  and  individual  training  and  restraint  given,  and  work  pushed  along 
the  lines  of  least  resistance. 

All  children  have  not  the  same  range  of  capacities  or  tastes.  To  each 
one  some  duties  are  distasteful  and  some  are  pleasant.  Seek  to  know 
what  most  interests,  and  work  along  these  lines  and  the  result  will  be 
greater. 

Again,  the  old  adage,  "Variety  is  pleasing  to  youth."  still  holds  true, 
and  the  "Home  life"  has  variety,  and  aifords  endless  opportunity  for  sow- 
ing the  good  seed. 

"In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed  and  in  the  evening  with -hold  not  thy 
hand,  for  thou  knowest  not  which  shall  prosper  the  late  or  early  sown." 
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But,  it  is  perhaps  our  older  delinquents  who  give  us  most  trouble,  and 
are  our  most  difficult  problem.  "A  Delinquent"  is  d.ifined  as  a  wrong- 
doer, and  offender  or  a  transgressor. 

How  shall  we  deal  with  these? 

When  our  girls  go  out  into  sin  after  all  our  care  and  efforts,  our 
hearts  are  sore,  and  we  are  east  down  and  discouraged.  We  can  but  turn 
to  the  great  teacher,  who  says,  "If  any  man  lack  wisdom  let  him  ask  of 
God,"  and  as  we  turn  to  his  word  for  his  example  and  guidance  we  find 
that  he  was,  "The  Svinners  Friend"  talking  with  wojnaii  at  the  well,  for- 
giving the  woman  found  in  the  act  of  sin.  And,  when  we  inquire  how 
often  shall  we  forgive  them,  "Until  seven  times."  "I  say  unto  thee  not 
until  seven  times,  but  until  seventy  times  seven."  Inasimueh  as  you  have 
done  it  unto  one  of  these  you  have  done  it  unto  me. 

Dr.  Charles  B.  Mayberry,  Supt.  of  Hospital,  Luzerne,  being  absent, 
the  idhaimian  called  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  on  the  program 
to  take  part  in  a  discussion  of  the  subjcet- 

"TRUSTEES  FOR  COUNTY  INSANE  HOSPITAL  MANAGEMENT;  RE- 
LIEVING RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  POOR." 

H.  H.  Bro'wnmiller,  H.  W.  Ochse,  Davis  Garrett,  George  Gehrinig. 
Hospital  Management;  "Helieving  Responsibilitj'  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Poor":  H.  H.  Brownmiller,  H.  W.  Ochse,  Da\'is  Garrett,  George  Gehring: 
Mr.  H.  W.  Uchse  (Allegheny)  responded  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  would  have  preferred  that  Mr. 
Brownmiller  should  have  spoken  on  this  subject,  but  to  my  mind  no  per- 
son, whether  they  be  trustees  appointed  by  the  court  or  by  the  Governor 
or  a  Director  hiniself,  could  relieve  a  Director  of  the  responsibility  placed 
upon  him  by  the  people,  after  he  has  been  elected  as  Director  of  the  poor 
of  a  County.  He  might  delegate  part  of  the  work  to  be  done  by  others, 
but  he  cannot  delegate  the  responsibility  to  anyone.  He  could  not  dele- 
gate to  a  trustee  to  sign  an  insane  paper,  the  State  Board  of  ,  Lunacy 
wouldn't  accept  it,  and  if  they  took  part  in  the  management  it  would 
come  in  confiiot  wvth  the  Directors  or  tht;  City  Board. 

A  County  looked  after  by  the  Directors  I  think  is  better  taken  care 
of  than  if  there  was  an  extra  Board  apporinted.  It  seems  to  me  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  Poor  would  not  ae  capable  of  management  if  there  were  to 
be  trustees  appointed  to  relieve  them  of  the  management.  The  Director 
is  obliged  to  investigate  a  case,  and  becomes  acquainted  with  the  facts, 
and  if  anything  goes  wrong  they  would  naturally  go  to  the  Director  to 
find  the  cause,  jind  if  he  were  to  say  "I  am  relieved  from  this  and  you 
must  see  the  trustee"  they  would  inquire  "why  were  you  elected  a  Di- 
rector; you  are  responsible  to  the  people,  not  the  trustee".  So  to  my 
mind  such  appointment  would  be  entirelj'  wrong,  in  counties  where  they 
have  regular  Directors. 

I  don't  know  that  I  have  anything  else  to  say  on  the  matter  now. 

The  other  gentlemen  named  on  the  program  to  discuss  this  matter 
did  not  respond. 

Dr.  J.  Nicholas  Mitchel,  Secretary  of  Committee  of  Insanity,  Philade'- 
phia,  was  next  introduced  to  the  Convention  by  the  chairman.  Dr.  Shrodes, 
who  said:  It  ought  to  be  a  source  of  gratification  that  men  of  the  type 
of  Dr.  Mitchel  will  appear  and  address  this  Association:  coming  the  dis- 
tance he  has  come,  and  I  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  Dr.  Mitchel  to 
you  this  afternoon. 

Dr.  Mitchel  was  received  with  applause,  and  addressed  the  Convention 
as  follo^ws,  on  the  suibject: 
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"OBSERVATIONS  ON  COUNTY  CARE  OF  THE  INSANE." 
■Mr.  Obairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  It  is  not  often  that  one  has  to, 
at  the  very  beginning  of  his  address,  introduce  himself;  tat  inasmuch  as 
I  do  not  like  to  travel  under  an  alias  I  wish  to  say  I  am  Dr  Nicholas 
Mitohel,  of  Philadelphia  and  not  Dr.  I.  C.  Mitchel.  1  should  l^ve  been 
loth  to  respond  at  all  if  I  had  not  noticed  on  the  program  that  the  speaker 
was  to  te  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Insanity. 

I  wish  to  say  that  insanity  is  not  under  my  care  as  a  commnitte* ;  tJiat 
my  title  should' have  been  published  as  Secretary  of  the.  Committee  on 
LimaBy.  With  this  introduction  I  wish  to  express  the  pleasure  that  lo 
eives  me  to  meet  with  so  many  of  the  menilbers  .witli  whom  I  .am  m  cor- 
respondence, as  Secretary.  Many  of  the  names  ]  hear  spoken  liere  come 
under  my  observation  in  the  office,  but  I  have  held  it  so  short  a  time  that 
I  haven't  had  the  pleasure  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  you  all.  You 
all  know  that  my  predecessor  died  last  December  and  therefore  I  have 
only  held  the  office  a  short  time,  since  January  1st. 

The  subject  assigned  to  me  is  a  broad  one,  and  I  could  occupy  many 
hours  discussing  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  and  tlie  purposes  and 
methods  that  the  law  had  in  view  in  the  passage  of  the  Act  for  county 
care,  as  it  is  technically  known.  That  is  the  difficulty  of  knowing  where 
to  begin,  and  possibly  you  may  think  the  difficulty  comes  m  whether  1 
will  iknow  where  to  end.  ■  -u 

All  of  you  Icnow  that, the  insane  population  of  Pennsylvania  has  been 
gradually  and  steadily  increasing  for  years.  Our  latest  census  not  m 
print  yet,  in  the  Report  for  the  fiscal  year  1004-05  gives  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  insane  in  Pennsylvania  as  something  more  than  13.500.  Ihe 
increase  of  the  insane  population  of  the  State  has  been  on  an  average  ot 
about  500  a  year,  for  sometime.  Some  years  more  and  some  years  less. 
In  this  last  report  the  increase  is  713,  for  the  year.  This  matter  has  been 
brouo-ht  to  the  attention  of  the  Governor  and  legislators,  urging  upon 
them  the  proper  care  of  the  insane.  The  State  asylums  and  hospitals  be- 
came overcrowded,  so  that  it  was  not  possible,  with  the  funds  furnished 
by  the  State,  for  the  faithful  officers  of  those  institutions  to  continue 
their  work.  This  dated  back  to  1897,  and  there  was  a  proposition  brought 
before  the  Legislature  in  the  shape  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  County 
Oare  Act.  lt°was  then  provided  that  the  County  should  attempt  to  du 
the  work.  That  they  should  furnish  in  their  poor  houses  a  portion  of  th'\ 
poor  house  to  be  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  insane.  And  there  was  pro- 
vision made  in  the  Act  that  each  County  must  come  up  to  a  certain  fixed 
standard  to  make  it  a  place  in  which  the  State  would  furnish  the  ordinary 
$1.50  for  eaich  piatient.  But  first  of  all  they  had  to  agree  to  make  the 
dhanges,  etc.  that  were  called  for  in  the  Act,  arranged  by  the  Committee 
on  Liunacy. 

The  original  idea  in  the  minds  of  the  legislators,  as  I  gather  it,  was 
that  these  County  Homes,  after  they  were  properly  equipped  and  witli 
such  buildings  as'  would  pass  muster,  should  take  care  of  the  chronic  in- 
sane, in  order  to  relieve  the  State  Asylums,  whfch  were  overcrowded. 
Some  of  the  Counties  appropriated  enonigh  money  for  the  purpose  so  that 
they  have  really  created  in  their  counties  small  Asylums,  with  resident 
physicians  and  with  skilled  attendants  and  iSuperintendents,  and  have 
developed  beyond  what  was  originally  thought  of  in  the  Act.  They  have 
been  more  liberal  than  they  were  asked  to  be,  and  they  deserve  all  praise 
for  it.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  there  are  some  that  have  all  ihe  qualifica- 
tions of  a  small  Hospital;  except  in  size  they  compare  fcivorably  with 
Hospitals  anywhere:  They  have  skillful  physicians  and  trained  nurses 
and  all  that  "go  to  make  the  requisites  of  such  an  institution,  and  they 
are  therefore  able  to  take  care  of  the  acute  insane  as  well  as  the  chronic 


insane. 
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In  other  Counties,  where  there  is  no  'such  provision,  they  should  sim- 
ply have  supervision  of  the  cases  that  need  eare  in  looking  after,  and  no 
special  medical  care,  the  chronic  insane.  A  class  of  patients  who  are  un- 
a'ble  to  ta-ke  care  of  themselves  and  yet  able  to  work  to  a  certain  extent 
and  only  require  to  be  looked  after. 

In  making  my  rounds  through  the  State  I  have  noticed  that  in  some 
counties,  notwithstanding  they  bad  no  resident  physician  and  no  skilled 
attendants  they  would  still  have  a  few  of  the  acutely  insane  under  their 
care.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  that 'is  not  the  intention 
of  'the  Act:  If  you  haven't  the  provisions  to  take  care  of  the  acute  insane 
you  should  transfer  such  pases  to  some  institution  created  by  the  State  for 
the  acute  insane. 

I  think  I  can  say  officially,  that  the  Committee  on  TiUmw'y  are  satis- 
fied with  the  woiik  that  is  being  done.  There  are  five  thousand  insane 
people  now  being  taken  care  of  !by  the  counties,  and  I  think  everyone  con- 
nected with  the  iState  Hospitals  would  agree  that  it  would  be  a  paralyzing 
fact  to  know  what  to  do  with  them  if  the  State  hadn't  come  forward  and 
taken  care  of  them.  Now  this  is  a  burning  question  with  us  all,  and  these 
iusane  must  be  looked  aftei-,  and  the  pai-afyzing  tlioug-ht  is  that  the  Coun- 
ties are  reaching  nearly  to  their  limit  of  ability  to  care  for  them:  A  few 
more  iCounties  may  come  under  Coimty  cai-e-  but  we  are  soon  going  to 
reach  the  limit  of  County  care.  Our  State  institutions  are  more  than  full. 
But,  let  me  say,  there  is  much  said  in  the  newtf]3aj)er3,  and  some  of  the 
articles  are  decidedly  sensational,  attacking  the  State  and  the  State  au- 
thorities and  the  Hospitals,  and  the  only  real  truth  in  any  of  the  articles 
is  the  fact  that  the  institutions  are  overcrowded.  It  gives  me  pleasure 
to  state  that  everyone  of  the  State  Hospitals  are  well  managed;  that  the 
hygieniic  condition  of  the  hospitals  is  good  and  that  the  humane  care  of 
the  insane  is  good:  the  only  thing  is  there  isn't  room  for  the  insane;  but 
that  duty  doesn't  fall  on  the  Superintendents  or  on  the  Committee  on 
Lunwy.  It  comes  on  the  Legislature,  to  funiish  means  to  care  for  the 
insane.  These  wards  of  the  State  must  be  taken  care  of  by  the  Counties 
or  the  State,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  us  all  to  look  to  that. 

Therefore  when  j'ou  read  in  the  papers  some  of  the  articles  in  regard 
to  the  Hospitals  do  not  believe  theim:  Your  Hospital  in  Warren  is%ne 
that  you  can  be  proud  of.  (Applause)  And  so  it  is  in  regard  to  them  all: 
we  can  compare  them  with  those  in  any  State  or  any  country  and  be 
proud  of  our  State  Hospitals. 

Now  as  I  said,  the  County  Hospitals  are  beginning  to  be  overcrowded. 
They  are  reaching  their  limit,  and  the  question  comes  what  can  we  do,  as 
citizens  of  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania,  with  these  insane  people? 
Therefore  it  becomes  the  duty  of  every  Director  and  iCommissioner  to  use 
all  his  influence  to  bear  upon  those  who  have  charge  of  the  distribution 
of  the  money  of  the  State,  to  see  that  there  is  a  proper  distribution  and  a 
proper  housing  prepared  for  the  care  of  these  people.  It  cannot  be  done 
as  a  political  measure.  It  must  be  done  regardless  of  politics.  If  the  Hos- 
pitals are  already  overcrowded  and  the  Legislature  ineets  only  once  in  two 
years  you  can  easily  see  that  before  it  meets  again,  after  two  years,  there 
has  been  a  thousand  increase  in  the  insane. 

In  iny  part  of  the  world  there  ha.ve  been  some  hystei'ieal  statements 
about  the  great  increase  of  insanity:  that  the  percentage  is  increasino- 
from  year  to  year.  ' 

An  article  was  recently  published  in  London  by  one  of  the  most  dis- 
ting-uished  alienists  in  which  he  ventures  the  assertion  that  the  whoie 
world  will  soon  have  a  majority  of  insane,  and  a  minority  of  sane  people 
will  be  left  to  care  for  them.  Now  that  i=  hysterical  and  untruthful,  but 
it  is  growing  in  the  minds  of  peojjle.  I  have  had  prepared  a  series  of 
statistics,  which  will  appear  in  the  1006  Report,  and  have  had  the  matter 
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gone  over  thoroughly,  and  it  shows  hut  a  very  littlo  increase,  so  far  as  we 
have  gone,  in  the  percentage  of  insane.  So  small  that  it  comes  to  a  small 
fraction  of  increase,  and  that  is  explained  away  by  the  fact  of  the  more 
accurate  diagncsis  of  insanity  than  formerly,  and  also  the  growing  feeling 
of  many  people  who  used  to'  keep  their  relatives  who  were  insane  in  the 
background,  who  now  place  them  in  asylums. 

It  will  be  many  years  before  the  distinguished  Londonist's  statement 
will  be  borne  out  by  the  ifacts. 

Now  let  me  refer  to  another  thing:  it  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Biddle  and  myself  as  we  have  gone  through  the  different  County 
Homes,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  state  i""t,  that  we  have  been  astonished  to 
iind  how  many  good  men  and  women  can  be  found  to  take  charge,  of  these 
places.  The  Superintendents  of  some  of  the  pl;«"es,  and  their  wives,  would 
do  credit  to  any  institution  that  exists  anywhere,  but  they  are  not  trained 
to  take  care  of  insane  people.  Their  ability  as  managers  is  very  great, 
and  where  vou  can  find  them  is  a  puzzle  to  me.  They  run  the  institution 
in  a  way  that  could  not  be  excelled:  from  a  (business  standpoint  their  - 
management  is  perfect,  but  they  are  not  trained  to  take  care  of  the  insane. 
In  all  of  these  institutions  there  must  be  a  physician  within  telephone 
call. 

Now  how  are  these  Superintendents  elected  and  selected,  and  why  is 
it  that  when  we  make  a  round  one  year -we  find  a  most  excellent  Super- 
intendent at  the  head,  and  we  train  him  how  to  conform  to  the  law,  and  he 
jus-^.  gets  to  know  hov/  to  do  it,  when  he  is  ousted?  I  would  make  the 
suo-o-e'^tion  that  you  separate  politics  from  these  selections.  Why  should 
politics  have  anvthing  to  do  with  the  matter?  Why  should  politics  cause 
interferences  and  the  discharge  of  an  ahle  superintendent?  Suppose  you  ^ 
had  a  machine  shop  and  had  a  first  class  Superintendent:  would  you  dis- 
charge him  and  put  an  entirely  green  man  at  the  head,  right  in  the  midst 
of  business?  Politics  should 'have  nothing  to  do  with  this  question.  I 
thanik  you.    (Applause)  . 

COL.  E.  P.  GOULD  (Erie)— i;Mr.  Chairman:  T  don't  think  we  should 
let  this  matter  drop  here:  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  that 
ean  come  before  this  'Convention.  It  is  something  we  have  considered  m 
the  past  and  will  have  to  consider  in  the  future.  We  have  been  greatly 
favored  today  by  having  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Lunacy  with 
us  and  hearing  his  views  on  this  subject.  I  agree  with  him  that  there  are 
no  insane  asylums  in  the  world  that  have  more  experienced  alienists  at 
the  head  of  them  than  those  in  Pennsylvania,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  every 
Superintendent  of  a  State  institution  for  tlie  insane  is  opposed  to  every 
advance  step  made  by  the  Counties  to  take  care  of  their  insane.  Their  in- 
stitutions are  overcrowded;  they  have  idiots  and  senile  men,  with  no  hope 
that  they  will  ever  improve,  those  that  all  you  can  do  is  to  make  them  as 
comfortable  as  possible  while  they  live,  but  let  a  county  start  to  build  a 
local  insane  asylum  and  these  Superintendents  rise  up  in  active  opposition 
to  it  and  try  to  influence  the  communities  against  it.  Now  why  is  this? 
That  is  why  some  counties  haven't  any  local  institution,  is  because  the 
Superintendents  of  the  State  institutions  have  influenced  them  against  it. 
I  agree  with  the  doctor  when  he  says  that  except  in  localities  where  the 
institutions  are  large  enough  to  have  an  alienist  of  high  rank  there  should 
be  none  kept  but  the  chronic  insane.  All  the  recent,  hopeful  cases  should 
be  sent  to  the  large  institutions  to  be  treated,  but  the  chronic  cases,  where 
there  is  no  hope  of  recovery,  should  be  cared  for  in  the  County  institutions. 

OHAIEiL^N  SHEODES:  We  have  Dr.  Guth,  Superintendent  of  the 
i-vsylum  at  Warren,  with  us.  This  is  a  State  institution,  and  I  can  certify 
to'^the  very  great  ability  of  Dr.  Guth.  and  I  would  be  very  glad  to  hear 
from  him.    Col.  Gould  has  stated  that  the  Superintendents  of  the  State 
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Hdspitails  have  dbjeeted  to  the  county  care  of  the  insai'.e.  I  would  like  to 
hear  Dr.  Guth  on  that  subject. 

DR.  G'UTH  was  rewived  with  applause,  and  said: 

I  did  not  hear  Col.  Gould.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anj'thing^  anore 
to  be  said  tlmn  was  said  by  Dr.  Mitchel  'I'hat  there  is  any  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Superintendents  of  the  State  institutions  I  was  not  laware. 
There  may  have  been  in  the  past,  but  1  am  quite  sure  there  is  a  different 
feeling,  because  we  recognize  the  overcrowded  state  of  the  Hospitals  and 
tlmt  some  remedy  must  be  effected.  We  recognize  that  the  State  has 
failed  to  take  care  of  the  insane. 

County  care,  if  carried  out  aacording  to  the  plan  of  the  Act,  would  re- 
lieve us.  But  it  never  was  intended  that  the  acutely  insane  should  be 
nervous  diseases  and  who  could  command  proper  nurses  and  aAtendants  to 
cared  for  in  such  an  institution,  unle.ss  t.he  hospital  was  properly  officered 
by  a  Superintendent,  a  skilled  man  who  was  versed  in  the  treatment  of 
look  after  tihe  iJabieuts:  and  people  have  a  right  to  demand  this.  lif  pa- 
tients are  sent  to  a  place  not  properly  equipped  then  the  Superintendent's 
of  the  State  institutions  do  oppose  a  policy  of  that  kind. 

In  Pennsylvania  there  are  several  exct'llent  County  Homes.  I  know 
them  to  be  excellent,  from  the  statement  of  the  Committee  on  Lunacy.  1 
am  not  aware  of  any  feeling  towards  the  County  care  of  the  insane.  The 
only  relief  left  for  the  Conumittee  on  Lunaicy  was  to  create  au  enactment 
of  this  kind,  for  the  care  of  the  chronic  insane.  (Appl.ause) 

P.  H.  BKIDENBAUGH  (Blair) :  I  am  ver>'  glad  that  we  have  had~the 
two  addresses,  from  Dr.  Mitohel  and  Dr.  Guth.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to 
me  to  meet  Dr.  Guth  in  this  Convention.  Gf  all  the  State  Superintendents 
and  Superintendents  of  State  Hospitals,  whom  I  have  met,  I  liave  received 
the  most  encouragement  in  this  work  from  the  honored  Superintendent  of 
the  State  Hospital  at  Warren.  I  was  honored  in  our  institution  at  Blai.' 
by  a  visit  from  him,  and  I  have  always  found  him  open-hearted  and  ready 
to  give  me  help  in  this  work.  I  do  not  think  that  tliere  is  any  organized 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Superintendents  of  the  State  institutious,  against 
County  care.  We  all  rememlber,  however,  that  when  this  Act  was  passed 
in  1897  and  a  part  of  the  Counities  applied  to  the  State  Board  for  licenise 
to  care  for  the  chronic  insane  thait  there  was  a  certain  amoimt  of  opposi- 
tion, and  it  did  come  from  localities,  often,  where  these  State  institutions 
were  located,  and  my  personal  experience  makes  me  assert  here  that  I 
found  a  great  deal  of  opposition  from  Harrisburg. 

Now  back  in  1893  I  was  asked,  as  steward  of  the  Blair  County  Home, 
by  the  iState  Board  of  Charities,  whether  or  not  we  could  care  for  some  of 
the  quiet  chronic  cases  that  were  then  at  Han-islburg  in  the  State  institu- 
tion. I  replied  that  we  could:  That  year  we  received  a  few  from  Harris- 
burg, and  we  continued  to  receive  from  to  1897,  a  few  cases,  when  we 
asiked  for  them.  But  after  the  passage  of  this  Act  they  wouldn't  admit 
any  of  our  acute  cases  at  Haniisbtwg  without  trouble,  and  our  court  had 
to  direct  the  Sheiiff  to  take  them  to  other  State  institutions,  as  well  as 
myself  as  steward. 

That  is  why  we  have  a  few  people  here  in  Warren,  and  we  have  .some 
at  Dixmout.  I  am  sorry  to  say  this,  but  it  is  the  truth  that  there  waj 
opposition  from  Harrisburg,  and  that  that  opposition  focalized  itself  with 
the  Beard  of  Trustees,  and  the  iSuperintendent  of  that  institution,  whereby 
they  decreed  that,  owing  to  the  overcrowded  condition  of  their  hospital, 
recent  acute  cases  from  Blair  and  other  Counties  would  only  be  admitted 
upon  order  of  Court.  A  certificate  signed  by  two  phvsicians  will  not  ad- 
mit any  case  at  the  hospital  at  Harrisburg;  but  our  County  has  expended 
$175,000  for  a  new  buildiirg  and  we  are  now  about  to  occupy  it.  I  am  glad 
that  this  opposition  has  ceased,  and  if  the  conditions  could  have  been 
properly  met  when  that  Act  wias  passed  and  Cotmties  like  ours,  with  in- 
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stitutions  like  ours,  could  have  taken,  as  the  law  implied,  only  the  quiet 
chronic  eases,  we  would  have  gotten  along  very  well,  but  on  account  of 
this  opposition,  that  we  Imd  to  have  an  order  from  court  for  every  acute 
case  and  await  our  turn,  from  the  State  institution  so  near  us,  it  has  led 
the  people  to  realize  tihe  necessity  of  huikling  their  own  institution.  1 
think  this  will  all  work  out  for  the  good  of  the  cause.  I  believe  hanmony 
v/ill  exist  between  those  at  the  head  of  the  State  institutions  and  those, 
in  the  County  institutions.  There  is  no  reason  why  there  should  be  any 
difTerenee  oif  opinion,  or  any  animosity.  These  State  institutions,  as  well 
as  the  large  institutions  in  Allegheny  and  Wilkes .  Ban-e,  are  the  colleges 
where  we  can  all  learn  lessons  in  the  care  of  the  insane.  I  think  this  Con- 
vention should  feel  highly  honored  that  we  have  the  Superintendent  from 
the  State  institution  at  Warren  present  wth  us  this  afternoon,  and  tliat 
he  is  going  to  address  us,  and  that  he  has  invited  us  to  visit  his  institution 
and  to  enjoy  his  hospitality.  I  consider  it  a  good  omen  for  the  woilk,  and 
I  am  glad  that  'Di-.  Mitchel  is  here,  and  I  hope  we  can  all  go  away  feeling 
that  we  are  in  earnest  in  this  woik,  and  that  we  desire  to  get  along 
smoothly  and  treat  one  another  with  kindness.  (Applause) 

OHAiniMAjSr  SHEiODEiS:  We  have  here  the  always -reliable  Secretary, 
Mr.  Collborn,  who  will  read  a  paper  on:  ■•  ^ 

"THE    PAST,    PRESENT    AND    FUTURE    OF    OUR  CHARITABLE 

INSTITUTIONS." 

Mr.  Colborn  -was  received  with  applause,  and  preceding  the  reading  of 
his  paper,  said: 

I  appear  partly  as  a  Jatek  in  the  pinc-h.  I  blame  it  on  our  Presidenit,  Mr. 
Fuller.  He  wanted  me  to  make  his  speeich,  this  morning,  and  he  said  that 
all  delinquencies  on  the  progTam  I  was  expected  to  make  good.  He  says 
"We  shall  call  on  you  to  deliver  what  you  have  prepared."  I  says  how  do 
you  know  I  have  prepared  anything,  and  he  says  "You  are  like  Lew  Wet- 
zel's gun,  you  are  always  loaded."  (Laughter) 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Membere  of  this  Association: — 

Time  with  its  ceaseless  wings  glides  so  swiftly  by  that  we  scarcely 
note  its  passing,  until  we  realize  that  another  year  is  numbered  with  the 
ages  of  the  past.  It  will  continue  to  glide  on  until  eternity  is  reached,  if 
such  is  possible. 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  tbis  Association  the  record  of  events  of  an- 
other year  has  been  recorded.  Let  us  open  the  record  and  read  what  has 
been  recorded. 

It  has  been  said  by  someone,  "It  was  a  famous  time  long  past ;  a  time 
full  of  wrath  and  wrangle  and  wi-etchedness,  for  man  remembers  man  when 
he  is  a  combatant,  or  sufferer,  or  a  tormentor."  The  sentiment  presented 
in  this  sentence  reminds  us  forcibly  of  the  condition  that  existed  among 
the  poor  and  in  the  Poor-.Houses  long  ago.  When  we  stop  and  consider 
the  condition  of  our  Poor-Houses  a  half  century  ago,  or  even  less,  a  flush 
of  shame  tinges  our  cheeks  to  think  of  the  condition  that  existed,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  poor  and  unfortunate  were  maintained  in  the  Poor 
Houses  throughout  this  gi-eat  Commonwealth.  Men,  women  and  children 
of  all  classes,  were  huddled  together  like  cattle,  and  no  pretentions  made 
for  their  comfort,  or  any  system_ 'towards  the  management  of  these  homes. 
They  were  mere  places  of  vice,  disease  and  degradation,  than  fit  places  for 
the  poor  and  unfortunate  in  life.  There  may  have  been  exceptions  to  this ; 
a  few,  not  many;  here  and  there  one,  and  it  was  a  tnie  saying  and  accepted 
by  all,  that  "these  poor  and  unfortunate  in  life  were  looked  upon  as  in- 
humane, and  deserving  no  better  treatment  than  the  dumb  brutes  of  our 
farms. 
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The  insane  and  feeble-minded  received  even  worse  treatment.  They 
were  denominated  as  demons,  witches,  devil-possessed,  and  were  subject 
to  the  most  bmtal  and  cruel  treatment.  The  woes  of  the  poor  insane  were 
sung  by  Homer,  and  portrayed  by  Sophocles. 

One  who  now  reads  of  their  treatment,  his  inmost  soul  revolts  at  the 
depth  of  degradation  involved  by  man's  ignorance  and  inhumanity.  Dr. 
Pinel  of  France,  wliose  nature  was  stin-ed  at  the  terrible  tilings  he  saw 
and  the  cruel  punishment  inflicted  upon  the  insane  throughout  the  prison — 
Houses  in  France,  and  through  his  undaunted  purpose  awakened  an  inter- 
est in  these  unfortunate  beings  throughout  the  civilized  world,  whicli  was 
a  beginning  of  the  downfall  of  the  gloomy  mad-houses  of  the  past,  and 
made  possible  evolutdon  of  the  modern  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

Our  Dorothy  Didks,  filled  with  a  passion  to  relieve  the  sufferers  of 
this  class,  devoted  her  life  to  bring  about  a  system  of  reform,  and  drove 
the  perpetrators  of  the  harsh  measures  and  treatment  out,  and  brought 
about  a  coimplete  reform  in  the  care  and  treatment  of  the?e  most  pitiable 
objects . 

(Christian  Charity  was  not  to  be  shut  out  forever  from  the  dark  re- 
treats of  human  torture. 

The  dawn  of  the  20tli  century  was  one  of  promise  for  both  man  and 
humanity;  the  splendid  achiievements  of  science;  the  wonderful  discover- 
ies; the  marvellous  inventions,  and  best  of  all  the  countless  means  for  the 
relief  and  prevention  of  home  suffering,  have  made  the  century  just  closed 
the  most  notable  epoch  in  the  world's  history  since  the  birth  of  Christ, 
and,  with  the  great  advancement  of  the  achievement  of  the  present  day, 
most  ultimately  resulted  in  a  permanent  betterment  of  the  races.  But 
let  us  draw  the  ciu-fain  over  the  picture,  and  inasmuch  as  our  power  lieth, 
make  atonement  and  reformation  for  our  inhumanity  and  neglect  of  these, 
our  unfortunate  brethren  in  the  future.  On  account  of  tihese  sad  condi- 
tions existing,  so  brought  about  the  forming  and  organization  of  this 
Association.  Thirty  years  ago  in  the  city  of  Altoona  and  through  its  in- 
fluence, has  been  brought  about  the  splendid  system  of  caring  for  the  poor, 
and  the  entire  change  in  the  management  of  our  Pbor-Houses,  and  the 
splendid,  comfortable  and  convenient  ho:mes  throughout  this  Common- 
wealth. And  with  but  few  exceptions;  a  few,  not  many;  here  and  there 
one,  Pennsylvania  ranks  first  of  the  states  in  the  Union  for  the  beautiful 
homes  of  caring  of  the  poor. 

It  was  Horace  Mann  Who  first  enunciated  the  principle  that  the  de- 
pendent insane  are  wards  of  the  state.  In  the  past  half  dozen  years  we 
have  witnessed  the  triumph  of  state  care,  and  developed  the  idea  of  home 
life  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane. 

Thi'ough  the  advocacy  of  this  Association  to  the  Committee  of  Lun- 
acy, and  the  untiring  efforts  of  our  very  efficient  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Public  Charities,  Hon.  Cadwalader  Biddle,  our  present  law  was  enacted, 
authorizing  Counties  to  iniake  provision  for  the  care  of  their  insane,  so 
that  we  can  revise  the  saying  as  first  expressed  in  our  opening  remarks, 
that  "It  is  a  famous  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  when  wrath  is  turned 
to  love,  wrangle  into  forbearance,  and  wretchedness  into  pity."  And  this 
sentiment  is  the  moving  spirit  upon  which  the  Christian  world  acts 
towards  the  less  fortunate  fellow-beings.  We  are  mindful  that  in  the 
present  age  we  often  hear  persons  raise  tlieir  voices  in  opposition  to  the 
Almshouses  as  being  unwise  and  uncharitable,  and  requires  for  their  main- 
tenance expenditures  of  the  Public  revenues  largely  in  excess  of  the 
amount  to  accomplish  the  work  to  which  it  is  applied. 

Unwise  because  it  is  productive  of  influences,  which  funiish  an  atmos- 
phere favorable  to  the  growth  of  pauperism. 

We  have  175  years  of  Almshouses  history  fraught  with  manifold 
blessings  and  achievements,  too  long  indeed,  to  believe  that  the  last  page 
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is  written  and  a  new  order  of  things  is  about  to  be  inaugurated,  or  a 
tumincT  back  to  a  heart-rending  scene  of  the  care  of  the  poor  betore  tlie 
of  the  19th  century,  yet,  I  am  aware  that  many  m  authority  ^advo- 
cate that  the  primary  object  of  Poorliouses  is  a  home  for  the  o_ld,  en- 
feebled and  destitute  people,  the  sick,  lame  and  blind;  for  those  lacking 
in  will  power,  self  helpfulness;  a  home  for  the  outcast,  for  those  who  are 
crippled,  maimed  for  life,  without  home  or  friends. 

The  inmates  of  the  Poorhouses  are  not  all  depraved  and  unmanly, 
hence  they  should  be  indeed,  a  sheltering  hospital  for  men  and  women 
who  are  incapacitated.  It  is  a  small  person  who  would  deprive  these  un- 
fortunate persons  the  comforts  and  ears  they  should  receive  at  home. 
Protection  is  one  of  the  blessings  insured  to  a  people  toy  our  government, 
and  those  who  are  unable  to  care  for  themselves.  I  believe  that  m  the 
majority  of  our  Institutions  they  are  receiving  this  kind  of  treatment, 
but  oftentimes  the  proper  care  is  not  exercised  in  the  sele-ction  of  Stew- 
ards and  are  not  selected  on  account  of  their  intelligence  or  executive 
ability,  which  are  both  necessary  to  proper  stewardship,  and  through  the 
neglect  of  this,  not  unfrequently  do  we  hear  of  investigations  being  hiade 
and  a  deplorable  story  of  erael  and  harsh  treatment  heralded  through  the 
Community  which  arouses  the  indignation  of  the  people.  There  are  not  a 
great  number  of  instances  like  this;  a  few,  not  many;  here  and  there  one, 
and  if  such  do  exist  the  remedy  should  at  once  be  applied,  swift  and  sure. 

The  humane  disposition  and  business  tact  s;liould  be  the  mdaspensaWe 
qualifications  of  Directors  and  Trustees,  and  without  these,  they  have  no 
right  to  be  either.  _  .  t 

I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  DeQumcy  m  his  "Allegory  of  Le- 
vana"  and  "Our  Ladies  of  Sorrow,"  had  in  mind  more  of  the  woes  and  the 
miseries  detailed  to  him  that  occurred  in  our  Almshouses  and  places  where 
the  insane  were  confined  in  the  days  when  children  were  permitted  in  the 
Poorhouses;  in  the  days  when  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  place  for  tiiem 
outside  of  the  confines  of  the  Poorhouses;  a  place  in  fact,  if  records  of  our 
Institutions  are  to  be  believed,  where  hundreds  of  children  found_  birth 
from  degenerate  parentage,  yea,  through  the  animal  passions  of  tiie  in- 
sane, and  as  a  result  of  our  inhumanity  and  indifference  to  the  cries  of 
these  neglected  people,  it  has  been  recorded  as  a  fact  as  the  cause  of  the 
increase  'of  the  insane  and  feeble-minded  of  the  present  day,  and  when  we 
recall  the  condition  as  existed  in  many  of  the  Poorhouses  a  generation 
ago,  the  result  is  not  wondered  at. 

In  the  Allegory  of  DeQuincy  as  he  portrays  it,  he  portrays  most  vivid- 
ly the  torments  of  a  child  from  birth  to  old  age;  through  the  harro-^i-ing 
steps  that  one  passes  through  in  earliest  history  to  our  Almshouse,  when 
our  ears  were  deaf  to  the  cries  of  the  poor;  icharity  a  stranger  to  the 
needy  and  pity  unknown  to  these  people.  I  will  give  a  brief  picture  of  it 
as  he  portrays  it  in  his  classics:  — 

"Levana  was  a  Roman  Goddess  whose  duty  was  to  perform  for  the 
new  born  infant  the  earliest  ofiices  of  kindness.  At  the  very  moment  of 
its  birth,  just  as  the  infant  tasted  for  its  first  time  the  atmosphere  of  our 
troubled  planet,  it  was  laid  on  the  ground,  but  immediately,  loss  so  gi-and 
a  creature  should  grovel  for  more  than  an  instant,  the  pertemal  hand,  aa 
proxy  for  the  Goddess  Levanna,  raised  it  upright,  bade  it  look  erect  as 
the  king  of  all  the  world,  and  presented  its  forehead  to  the  stars  and  re- 
peated: ''Behold,  what  is  greater  than  yourself."  This  symbolic  act  repre- 
sented the  function  of  Levana  and  seemed  forever  to  control  the  acts  of 
the  child,  and  looks  after  and  cares  for  its  education,  but  by  the  educa- 
tion of  Levana,  is  not  meant  the  education  that  we  re'^jive  from  books  or 
schools,  but  by  that  mighty  system  of  central  forces  hidden  in  the  deep 
bosom  of  home  life,  which  by  passion  as  by  strife:  by  eneigies  of  resis- 
tance, works  forever  upon  the  children,  resting  not  night  or  day.  and  more 
than  the  mighty  wheel  of  day  and  night  themselves,  whose  moments,  like 
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restless  spokes  are  glimmering  forever  as  they  revolve.  If,-  then,  these  are 
the  ministries  by  which  Levana  works,  how  profoundly  must  she  reverence 
the  agencies  of  grief.  We,  in  the  present  day  call  this,  invironmemt.  Chil- 
dren are  liable  to  grief,  and  we  know  it  not,  ,ind  yet  there  ai-e  more  than 
you  ever  heard  of  die  of  grief  and  degradation  from  these  agereies. 

Levana  often  communes  with  the  powers  that  sihake  man's  heart, 
therefore,  it  is  she  that  dotes  on  grief.  These  powers,  who  are  ministers 
with  whom  Levana  converses,  are  the  "Sorrows",  who  with  her  subtle  arts 
of  flatitery,  and  with  the  conceit  that  human  frailty  is  heir  to,  dresses 
man's  life  with  beauty;  but  'ere  he  is  aware,  weaves  the  dark  areas  of 
life  in  her  mysterious  loom,  always  with  colors,  sad  in  part,  sometimes 
angry  with  tragic,  erimson  and  blaick.  Each  of  these  "Ladies  of  Sorrow" 
are  accompanied  with  muses  who  fit  the  harp,  the  trumpet  or  the  lute  to 
the  great  burdens  of  man's  impassioned  creations;  each  of  these  sorrows 
in  sometime  of  our  lifes  come  to  us  and  of  which  we  know  or  shall  know, 
and  we  see  at  times  the  imperfect  linaments  of  the  awful  "sisters  of  sor- 
row." Sorrowj5  that  we  mistake  not  and  comes  to  us  as  individuals  and 
their  mighty  abstractions  incarnate  themselves  in  individual  sufierings  of 
man's  heart,  and  are  abstractions  presented  as  impei-sonations,  and  clothed 
with  human  attributes  of  life  with  functions  pointing  to  flesli.  These  are 
the  "sisters  of  son-ow"  under  the  powers  of  Levana,  and  you  and  I  have 
sometime  or  other  walked  in  all  of  their  kingdoms.  Three  Sisters  they 
are,  all  of  one  mysterious  household,  tiheir  paths  are  wide  apart,  but  o"f 
their  dominion  there  is  no  end.  They  converse  together  and  with  Levana, 
yet  the  voice  is  not  heard,  for  fantoms  like  these  disdain  infirmities  of 
language..   Eternal  sounds  reign  in  their  kingdoms. 

Who  are  these  Sisters?   Let  me  describe  them  to  you. 

The  first  "ladj  of  sorrow"  is  known  as  the  lady  of  Tears;  she  it  is 
that  night  and  day  raves  and  moans,  calling  for  vanished  faces.  She  stood 
in  rama  where  a  voice  was  heard  of  la:mentation;  Rachael  weeping  for  her 
children,  refusing  to  be  comforted.  She  it  was,  who  stood  in  Bethlehem 
when  Herod's  swords  swept  its  nurseries  of  innocerLce  and  the  little  feet 
stiffened  forever,  heard  at  times,  as  they  tottered  over  floors  ovei'head,  and 
woke  pulses  of  love  in  household  hearts  that  were  not  marked  in  Heaven. 
Her  eyes  are  sweet  and  subtle;  wild  and  sleepy  by  turns;  oftentimes 
raised  to  the  clouds;  oftentimes  challenging  the  Heavens.  A  diad&m  is  on 
her  head,  we  know  by  childish  memory  that  she  came  abroad  on  the  winds 
when  she  heard  the  sounds  of  litanies  or  a  thundering  of  organs,  when  she 
beheld  ministers  of  summer  clouds.  This  sister  earned  keys,  more  than 
a  papal  at  her  girdle,  which  opened  their  cottage  and  other  places  She 
it  was,  who  sat  beside  the  blind  beggar  and  talked  to  his  loved  daughter 
and  companion,  who  was  but  8  years  old,  wit-h  sunny  countenance,  and 
who  refused  to  play  with  *he  ohildren  of  the  village  on"  the  green,  and  who 
traveled  all  day  long  on  dusty  roads  with  her  alflicted  father,  yet  in  the 
springtime  of  the  year,  whilst  yet  her  own  spring  was  budding,  the  "lady" 
took  her  from  the  father,  and  the  blind  father  mourns  for  her  and  dreams 
at  night  that  the  little  guiding  hand  is  locked  within  his  own,  and  wak- 
ens to  a  darkness  that  is  darker  than  his  own.  She  visits  the  Palaces  of 
the  Czar,  as  well  as  the  hovel  of  the  poor,  and  by  the  power  of  the  keys 
she  glided  like  a  glhostly  spectre  of  the  chambers  of  sleepless  men,  women 
and  children,  and  every  wail  constantlyechoes  throughout  the  land. 

The  second  "Sister  of  Sorrow"  is  known  as  "Our  Lady  of  Sio-hs."  She 
never  sails  the  clouds,  nor  walks  abroad  upon  the  winds.  She  "wears  no 
diadem,  her  eyes  are  neither  sweet  or  subtle;  no  one  is  able  to  read  their 
sitory.  If  they  coulid,  tliey  would  be  found  filled  with  perisOiing  dreams 
and  with  wrecks  of  forgotten  delirium.  She  weeps  not,  and  never  clam- 
ours; never  defies;  dreams  not  of  rebellious  asperation;  she  is  humble  to 
abjeotiveness ;  mutters  she  does  at  times,  but  only  in  places  that  are  deso- 
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lated,  in  rained  cities  and  when  the  sun  has  gone  down  to  rest.  She  is  tne 
visitor  to  the  desolate;  to  the  bondsanan  to  the  oar  in  the  Mediterranean 
galleys,  and  those  whose  remembrances  are  lilotted  out  forever,  of  then- 
own  country,  to  eveiy  slave  that  at  noon  day  looks  up  to  the  tropical  sun 
with  timid  reproach  as  it  points  with  one  hand  to  the  earth  and  the  other 
to  the  Bible,  but  against  him  sealed  forever.  Every  woman  sitting  iii 
darkness  with  no  lov€  to  shelter  her  head  or  hope  to  illuminate  her  soli- 
tude, because  the  Heaven  bom  instincts  kindling  in  her  gornis  of  h.oly 
affection,  which  God  implanted  in  her  womanly  bosom,  now  burns  sullenly 
to  waste.  All  these  walk  with  the  -Lady  of  Sighs,"  for  her  kingdom  is 
chiefly  amongst  the  tenants  of  Shem  and  the  houses  of  every  clime,  yet, 
in  the  very  highest  walks  of  man,  she  finds  chattels  of  her  own,  and  many 
of  these  have  secretly  received  her  mark  upon  their  foreheads. 

The  third  "sister"  is  the  youngest.  Her  kingdom  is  not  large,  but 
within  that  kingdom  all  powers  are  hers.  Her  head,  turreted  like  that  of 
Cybele.  rises  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  sight,  darkness  is  her  sphere,  and 
in  which  she  revels.  "She  is  the  mother  of  lunacies  and  suggestress  of 
suicides.  Her  name  is  our  "Lady  of  Darkness,"  and  as  she  spoke  in  her 
mysterious  way,  she  said,  "Lo,  here  is  he,  whom  in  childhood  I  dedicated 
to  my  altar.  This  is  he  that  once  I  made  my  darling;  him  I  led  astray; 
him  I  ibeguiled,  and  from  Heaven  I  stole  his  young  heart  away.  Through 
me  he  became  an  idoltraus,  and  through  me  it  was  by  languishing  desires, 
that  he  worshipped  the  worm.  For  this  have  I  seasoned  him  for  the  "Sis- 
ter of  iSighs,"  and  to  the  other  sister,  tliis  "sister  of  darkness"  enjoined 
he  to  see  that  her  sceptor  lie  heavy  on  his  head.  Eanish  the  fralities  of 
hope,  wither  the  relenting  of  love,  scorch  the  formation  of  tears,  curse 
him  as  only  thou  canst  curse,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  these  wretohedness 
and  misery,  suffering  the  torments  of  the  fruits  of  the  evils  of  darkness. 
So  shall  he  rise  and  so  is  accomplished  the  commission  from  which  God 
has  warned  us  from — to  plague  his  heart,  until  we  had  unfolded  the  ca- 
pacities of  his  spirit. 

Thus  briefly  told  and  described  is  the  Allegory  and  confessions  of  one 
possessed  with  the  demons  of  the  wicked  portraj's  the  stages  through 
which  many  pass  and  whom  you  know  and  1  have  seen  in  our  Institutions. 
Oi-eaitures  of  degenerafte  ancestry,  or  ihrough  their  own  passions  and 
lusts,  despoiled  the  temple  of  God  and  are  now  reaping  the  misery  and 
shame  of  an  evil  life. 

But  happily  this  picture  fades  entirely  away  when  held  to  the  light 
for  comparison  of  the  beautiful  and  finely  equipped  institutions  of  the 
present  day. 

As  a  Commonwealth  we  are  130  years  old:  we  are  an  enlightened  and 
prosperous  people;  a  Commonwealth  that  has  more  diversified  interests 
than  any  other  state:  one  whose  hills  are  underlaid  with  untold  wealth; 
whose  valleys  are  fertile  as  the  plain;  one  whose  resources  of  coal,  iron 
and  ore  are  ineshaustible ;  one  whose  forests  yields  to  us  annually  mil- 
lions of  feet  of  all  kinds  of  timber;  one  whose  springs,  rivulets,  streams 
and  rivers  furnish  us  with  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  pure  water;  one 
that  the  sound  of  the  hamiimer  and  the  hum  of  her  industries  resound 
through  every  part  of  the  state,  and  the  light  of  its  furnaces  are  seen 
throughout  the  land,  and  in  which  her  churches  bathe  the  spires  in  the 
blue  of  Heaven  within  all  parts  of  her  Borders;  one  with  a  School  house 
on  every  hill,  and  institutions  of  Learning  within  sight  of  one  another; 
one  in  which  every  man,  no  matter  how  humble,  may  have  his  own  fire- 
side; a  Commonwealth  in  which  the  American  element  has  always  domi- 
nated, and  one  that  is  finely  expressive  of  the  best  in  the  land;  the  Com- 
monwealth in  which  the  first  cry  of  freedom  was  heard  and  where  the  first 
peal  of  liberty  rang  out  from  the  towex  of  Independence  Hall.   A  Common- 
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wealth,  that  stands  first  in  her  Charities  and  provisions  made  for  the  care 
of  her  afflicted,  distressed  and  unfortunate  citizens,  Hoanes  and  Institu- 
tions where  money  has  Ibeen  lavishly  expended,  and  that  are  models  of 
beauty,  convenience  and  comfort.  No  state  in  the  Union,  or  Country  in 
the  world,  can  boast  of  greater  or  grander  provisions  made  for  these. 
A  few  may  be  equal;  not  many;  here  and  there  one,  but  none  siiperior, 
and  all  has  been  aichieved  and  accomplished  withm  the  dawn  of  the  pres- 
ent. All  accomplished  and  brought  about  through  Christian  men  and  wo- 
men, whose  hearts  were  stirred  with  pity  and  Jove  for  their  afflicted  bretih- 
.ern.  With  their  examples  before  us,  and  we  witness  the  work  of  their 
hands,  shame  be  upon  us  if  we  fail  to  aid  in  carrying  out  their  purposes 
in  caring  for  and  protect  the  unfortunate  among  us.  And  this  appeal  1 
make  not  primarily  for  the  members  of  this  Association,  but  for  the  ifound- 
ers  of  our  Commonwealth. 

In  the  name  of  the  sincere  and  devoted  men  and  women,  who  brought 
about  and  planned  the  splendid  system  of  our  Charities,  and  laid  the 
foundations  broad  and  deep,  that  you  who  follow  them  may  never  waver, 
or  hesitate,  or  doubt  in  doing  the  work  you  find  lo  do. 

Having  reviewed  the  past  and  presented  a  picture  before  you  of  the 
present,  let  us  look  a  moment  into  the  future.  Gladstone  as  early  as  1835 
predicted  that  America  would  be  overthrown  and  taken  without  the  firing 
of  a  gun  or  tlie  spilling  of  human  blood,  and  this  through  discontent,  envy, 
discord  and  strife  within  our  borders  and  the  opening  of  our  gtites  with- 
out restriction  to  the  countless  tlliousands  and  hordes  of  undesirable  per- 
sons who  seek  admittance  to  our  ccuntrv,  lured  here  by  the  prospect  iheld 
out  to  them  for  the  possession  o-f  wealth  and  money,  void  of  intelligence 
or  morality  or  any  appreciaition  of  the  business  in  our  country.  Many 
with  anarohistic  sentiments,  and  the  caution  and  warning  of  our  beloved 
President  against  the  evils  of  Race-suicide,  the  prophecy  while  made  years 
ago,  has  in  it  at  the  present  day  a  note  of  warning  that  all  should  heed. 
For  in  a  few  years  tihis  more  undesirable  element,  untutored  in  the  laws 
of  our  country,  and  in  this  day  of  commercialism  they  will  soon  be  the 
majority  clasises,  who  will  dictate  to  us  who  shall  be  our  rulers;  who 
shall  be  the  makers  of  our  Law  and  representative  of  our  people.  A  few 
that  come  here  are  welcome,  who  come  for  the  purpose  that  instigated  our 
forefathers,  who  come  here  to  establish  a  home,  but  in  the  present  there 
are  only  a  few,  not  many;  here  and  there  one,  and  while  I  am  not  a 
Pessimist  by  any  means,  yet  I  sound  this  note  of  warning  that  we  may 
profit  by  it. 

iMkcaulav,  the  Historian,  wrote  a  letter,  a  striking  letter,  in  1857  to 
H.  S.  Randall,  of  New  Yoilk,  which  was  published  in  the  Boston  Tran- 
script, in  which  he  says  "I  have  long  been  convinced  that  Institutions 
purely  democratic  must  sooner  or  later  destroy  liberty  or  civilization,  or 
both.  In  Europe,  where  the  p'opulation  is  dense,  the  effect  of  such  Insti- 
tutions would  be  almost  instantaneous.  What  happened  lately  in  France 
is  an  example  and  will  happen  with  you.  In  1-848  a  pure  Democi'acy  was 
established  there.  During  a  short  time  there  was  reason  to  expect  a  oen- 
eral  spoliation,  a  National  baaikruptcy,  and  new  p.artition  of  the  soif;  a 
maximum  of  prices;  a  ruinous  load  of  taxation  laid  on  the  rich  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  the  poor  in  idleness,  and  predicts  that  our  Country 
is  not  exempt  from  the  evils  that  beset  France;  he  says  distress  every- 
where m'akes  the  labor  mutunious  and  discontent,  and  inclines  him  to  lis- 
ten with  eagerness  to'  agitators  who  tell  him  that  it  is  a  monstrous 
iniquity  that  one  man  should  have  a  million  while  another  cannot  o-et  a 
full  meal. 

In  bad  years  the  16  is  plenty  of  grumbling'  and  sonietinies  riotin*^.  It 
is  quite  plain  that  your  Government  will  never  be  able  to  restrain  the 
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distressed  and  discontented  majority,  for  with  you  the  majority  is  the 
Government,  and  as  the  rich  who  is  always  in  the  minority,  absolutely  at 
their  mercy.  And  the  time  will  come  when  the  people,  none  of  Whom  has 
had  more  than  a  Imlf  of  a  breakfast,  or  expects  to  have  more  than  half 
of  a  dinner,  will  choose  a  Legislature.  Is  it  possible  to  doubt  what  sort 
of  a  Legislature  will  be  chosen?  On  one  side  is  a  statesman  preaching 
patience^and  respect  for  vested  rights,  strict  observance  of  Public  faith,  on 
the  other  is  a  demagog-ue  ranting  about  Tyranny  of  the  cap'tives  and 
usurers  and  asking  "why"  anj'^body  should  be  perniLtited  to  drink  oham- 
pagne  and  to  drive  in  a  caiTiage  while  thousands  of  honest  folk  are  in 
wa°nt  of  necessaries.  Which  of  the  two  candidates  is  likely  to  be  preferred 
by  the  working  man  who  hears  his  children  cry  for  bread,  there  will  be,^  1 
fear,  spoliation.  Spoliation  will  increase  the  distress;  the  distress  will 
produce  fresh  spoliation,  there  is  nothing  to  stop  you,  your  Constitution 
is  "all  sail  and  no  anehoi-".  The  editor  was  curious  that  iraoaulay's  fears 
for  America  should  not  have  been  felt  by  Americans  themselves  until 
'now,  even  today  when  in  some  degree,  the  symptons  he  described  a  lialf 
century  ago,  are  making  their  appearance.  It  is  a  fact  that  Commeroial- 
ism  over-rides  the  rights  of  all  other  questions  in  the  business  world,  the, 
tmsts  and  monopolies  of  the  country  are  so  gigantic  that  they  have  mul- 
tiplied by  thousands  the  millionaires  of  the  country  all  at  the  expense  oif 
the  people,  and  eventually,  should  a  financial  crisis  overtake  us,  will  be 
at  the  distressed  condition  of  the  poor.  Let  us  h.ope  these  conditions  may 
be  averted,  and  that  the  prophecies  recited,  may  be  a  mere  myth  and  rely 
with  confidence  upon  the  Anglo  Saxon  genius,  together  with  the  shrewd- 
ness and  tact  of  our  own  people  for  working  things  out. 

I  see  another  danger  signal  that  might  result  in  disaster  if  not  heed- 
ed, and  it  is  this:  It  is  the  danger  of  extravagance  and  the  fostering  of 
idleness.    The  last  8  years  have  been  years  of  the  greatest  prosperity  that 
our  country  has  ever  known,  and  on  account  of  this  great  prosperity  in 
all  lines  of  trade,  our  people  have  run  into  a  system  of  extravagance  that 
cannot  be  maintained,  should  adverse  conditions  arise  or  a  financial  crisis 
come,  and  the  burdens  which  seern  now  easily  to  be  borne  on  account  of 
the  prosperous  condition  of  the  country  will  be  a  galling  yoke.  Money 
has  been  Lavishly 'appropriated  l)y  our  Legislature  without  stint,  and  the 
Charities  of  our  "people  know  no  bounds,  which,  if  adverse  conditions  arise, 
these  will  suffer  more  greatly  than  any  others.    We  have  today  nearly  600 
Oharitaible  Institutions  of  various  kinds  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  all 
maintained  and  kept  up  by  the  people.    For  the  past  several  years  aibout 
six  and  one-half  millions  of  dollars  have  been  appropriated  annually  by 
the  state  to  help  maintain  these.    It  is  my  opinion  that  one-half  of  this 
number  could  be  so  equipped  that  they  could  care  for  the  inmates  of  these 
various  Institutions  better  tiian  they  are  nrnvv  taken  care  of,  and  with  far 
less  expense  to  the  people.    I  do  not  speak  of  Corrective  or  Reformatory 
Institutions,  but  I  have  in  mind  several  institutions  or  Homes,  as  they 
are  called  which  I  have  visited,  where  boys  and  girls  are  cared  for  and 
reared  by  rule  and  order,  and  are  not  taught  the  things  useful  in  life  to 
make  them  good  citizens.    It  would  be  better  if  they  were  out  on  some 
farm,  in  some  workshop,  learning  to  plant,  sow  and  reap,  or  some  useful 
trade  in  the  industries  of  our  countiy.    In  the  present  day,  I  fear,  we  are 
trying  to  make  a  science  out  of  Charity;  Schools  for  organizinig  charities; 
schools  for  Philanthropy  and  Psychology  are  being  opened  and  maintained 
in  some  part  of  our  Community,  what  for?    I  am  not  impressed  with  the 
idea  of  making  a  business  of  Philanthropy.    For  instance,  the  idea  of 
giving  tickets  to  a  tramp,  so  they  may  go  to  the  iCharity  Society  Office 
for  inspection  before  they  are  given  a  chance  to  saw  a  cord  or  two  of 
wood,  before  breakfast,  is  hideously^ unchristian.    Think  of  it,  a  way-faring 
man  stranded  by  the  wayside,  comes  to  your  door  for  something  to  eat. 
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You  thiTist  a  ticket  into  his  hands  and  tell  him  to  go  on  and  pass  an  ex- 
amination somewhere  before  lie  can  hope  for  a  crust  of  bread,  and  often 
undergoes-  a  Catechetical  examination  bV'  the  so-called  scientific  Philan- 
tiliropisbs,  who  reported  througfli  oibservatiou  to  some  dreary  headquarter-i 
for  tabulation.  This  nmy  be  drawn  'Strong  but  is  certainly  inconsisteTit 
with  the  teachings  of  the  great  Master  who  taught  us  to  be  ever  mindful 
of  tlie  poor,  "That  our  right  hand  should  not  know  waiat  the  left  hand 
doeth.  Happily  these  instances  are  only  practiced  in  some  places,  a  few; 
not  many,  here  and  there  one.  I  have  only  noted  these  that  you  mighl 
think  over  theiu,  and  if  emergencies  arise,  be  prepared  to  meet  them.  The 
present  is  full  of  promise  and  from  the  lofty  summit  on  which  we  stand, 
we  look  down  on  the  years  yet  to  unfold.  Wo  have  it  in  our  power  to 
stretch  out  our  hands  in  ito  tlie  future  and  help  mold  the  destinies  of  our 
Charities,  and  so  long  as  the  christian  men  and  women  of  the  Common- 
wealth have  charge  of  them  and  are  interested  in  them  as  they  now  are,  I. 
have  no  fears,  for  I  know  they  are  inspired  with  such  a  trust  in  God,  anrl 
have  such  a  measure  of  Charity,  which  rejoiceth  not  in  i7iiquity,  but  re-., 
jpiceth  in  the  tnith,  that  in  the  great  day  they  may  hear  that  commen- 
dation, "well  done". 

The  past  is  one  great  record  of  what  has  heen  done,  and  the  present 
an  intimation  of  wbat  can  be  done  and  acts  as  a  beacon  light  for  the 
future.  Those  who  have  been  active  and  have  helped  build  up  our  splen- 
did system  of  Charities,  and  our  miagriificent  Institutions  wiil  soon  pass 
away.  God  grant,  that  in  whose  hands  the  work  may  fall,  may  be  filled 
with  the  same  spirit  that  has  animated  these  of  the  present  day  and 
guard  these  Institutions  throughout  the  enfolding  ages. 

'"0,  God,  who  lilies  the  nation  wise       '  .       •  ■ 

'Tis  Thou  alone  canst  save^ 
And  to  the  coming  people  grant, —      '  '' 
■  .     .  That  they  be  wise  and  bravo. 

For  as  we  love  our  starry  flag, 
I  And  to  Thy  goodness  bow,  ;  ^ 

O,  bless  our  land  as  Freedom's  land 
One  hundred  years  hoT,n  now." 
MR.  iSmTH  (Chester) :  I  heartily  agree  with  Dr.  Mitchel  as  to  the 
importance  of  retaining  good  and  etlicient  stewards  and  superintendents 
in  the  iCounty  Homes  and  Asylums.    I  think  if  the  people  will  select  the 
very  best  Directors  of  the  Poor  that  they  can  alwaj's  have  good  stewards. 
As  to  the  care  of  the  insane  I 'think  we  have  ample  pro\ision  now.  I 
am  sure  that  everyone  \\''lio  is  familiar  with  this  matter  will  agree  that  if 
we  rise  in  our  might  and  wipe  out  the  accursed  ru-n  traffic  we  will  have 
room  enough.    (Applause)  ■  Let  us  rise  up  as  one  mighty  army  and  wipe- 
that  traffic  out,  that  is  fiilling  our  poor  houses  and  asylums,  and  then  we 
will  have  room  to  rent.  (Applause)  - 

DR.  SHROD'ES:  Our  President  this  morning  insisted  on  the  Vice 
Presidents  taking  their  places:  Now  he  has  discriminated  and  let  Mrs. 
Lindsey  run  around  all  the  afternoon  and  play,  and  made  me  sit  here  and 
work,  but  if  she  is  at  the  reception  tonight  we  will  try  and  get  even.  We 
will  now  listen  to  a  memorial  to  Preston  Thomas,  by  Mr.  J.  L.  iSmith  of 
Chester :     '  ,  , 

MEMORIAL. 

Mr.  Smith  (Chester)  read  the  following  Memorial  tr.  Preston  Thomas: 
Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  this  Convention:  Never  have  I 
felt  so  keenly  my  inability  to  do  justice  to  a  duty  assigned  to  me  as  at 
this  moment.  Allow  me  to  expl'ain.  I  cannot  hut  feel  that  there  are  few, 
indeed,  in  this  assemblage  who  knew  our  Inte  lamented  and  beloved  J. 
Preston  Thomas  sufficiently  to  appreciate  hiin  at  bis  true  worth.  You 
could  not  fully  know  him  nor  justly  value  him  without  being  very  qlosely 


J.  Preston  Thom  \s 
Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
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identified  with  him  in  his  great  work  of  helping  the  Poor  and  Needy  and 
upliftino-  those  that  are  east  down,  for  he  was  a  man  of  an  exceedmgly  re- 
tiring, modest  nature,  a  man  who  went  about  quietly  devoting  his  Me  to 
helping  others.  .  . 

He  was  always  in  the  front  ranks  of  those  engaged  in  bettering  the 
conditions  of  those  around  him,  and  Ijeing  possessed  of  a  goodly  estate,  he 
was  at  all  times  ready  with  liberal  hand,  to  aid  a  deserving  person,  or  a 
benevolent  cause.  While  ever  a  liberal  contributor  to  charity,  he  was 
honest  and  upright  in  all  his  dealings.  His  aim  seemed  ever  to  be  to  do 
the  greatest  amount  of  good  to  his  fellow  man,  'but  he  did  not  let  his 
nearest  friends  know  of  his  niany  benevolences.  My  association  with  .him 
as  a  Director  of  the  Poor  for  almost  eleven  years,  gave  me  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  the  man  as  he  really  was  and  as  a  result  of  this  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  him,  I  learned  to  appreciate  and  to  love  as  I  never 
loved  man  before. 

My  heart  still  aches  as  I  recall  the  18th  day  of  last  October  when  we 
met  for  the  last  time  in  a  business  capacity.  Quiet,  modest  and  unassum- 
ing as  he  was,  his  great  worth  and  ability  were  not  allowed  to  go  unnot- 
iced by  the  voters  of  his  native  county,  so  that  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
he  had  been  re-elected  for  the  seventh  term  as  Director  of  the  Poor  in  our 
County,  and  I  embrace  this  opportunity  of  commending  the  wisdom  of 
the  voters  of  Chester  County  in  thus  continuing  in  this  office  a  man  who 
brought  to  it  such  marked  ability  and  such  intense  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  those  brought  under  his  care.  Indeed  so  marked  was  his  ability  and  so 
wise  his  counsel  that  his  services  were  sougiht  by  almost  every  charitable 
institution  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  including  the  boards  of  management 
of  a  number  of  Philadelphia  institutions 

Permit  me  here  to  name  some  of  the  positions  he  held  in  connection 
with  institutions  with  which  he  was  identified  and  which  were  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  judgment  and  counsel: 

A  Director  of  the  Dime  Savings  Bank  of  Chester  Co.;  A  Director  of 
the  Chester  County  Tmst  Co.;  A  Director  of  the  Hospital  for  Epileptics, 
Chester  Co.;  A  Director  of  the  Chester  County  Hospital;  Trustee  of  the 
West  Chester  State  Normal  School;  Trustee  of  Haverford  College;  Direc- 
tor of  the  Poor,  Chester  County;  Director  of  the  Chester  County  Hospital 
.for  the  Insane;  Director  of  the  Provident  Life  and  Trust  Co.,  Phila.;  Di- 
rector of  the  Rush  Home  for  Incurables;  President  of  the  National  Bank 
of  Chester  County.  There  are  other  positions  and  places  of  honor  that 
might  be  named,  but  these  will  suffice  to  show  in  what  esteem  he  was  held 
by  tiose  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  a  more  or  less  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  him,  and  knowledge  of  his  true  worth. 

Allow  me,  also  to  quote  to  yon  from  the  resolutions  passed  by  the 
T3oard  of  Trustees  of  the  West  Chester  State  Normal  School,  of  which  as 
I  have  already  said  he  was  a  member.  Mr.  Thomas  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  West  Chester  State  Normal  School  for  seven- 
teen years  and  upwards,  and  during  all  of  this  time  he  unsparingly  devoted 
himself  to  the  welfare  of  the  institution  and  evinced  a  deep  interest  in  its 
work.  He  took  incessant  pains  to  inform  himself  of  the  wants  of  the  in- 
stitution and  the  best  manner  of  meeting  them.  He  brought  to  all  his 
work  ar.d  to  all  subjects  that  came  before  the  Board  for  consideration, 
learning,  marked  business  atoility,  sound  judgment  and  the  strictest  in- 
tegritv.  uniformly  modest,  icourteous,  self  denying  and  uuobtmsiv'e,  he 
was  characterized  by  a  strong  personality,  he  devoted  his  life'  in  manj' 
lines  to  the  welfare  of  his  fellowmen  and  was  loved  and  esteemed  by  all. 

Permit  me,  also  to  quote  briefly  from  resolutions  passed  by  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  National  Bank  of  Chester  County  of  which  institution  he 
was  a  Director  for  thirty-flve  years,  and  for  the  last  four  years  of  his 
life  its  president.    We  desire  to  testify  to  the  great  a/bilifcy,  remarkable 
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judgment,  uiisellish  faitlifulness  and  absolute  integritj'  with  which  he  dis- 
charged every  duty  here  and  elsewhere,  alwaj's  modest  and  uno'hcrusivp, 
never  seeking  honor  or  praise.  Only  those  who  came  into  close  contact 
with  him  could  appreieiate  his  worth,  his  whole  life  was  filled  with  good 
deeds  and  he  was  in  the  'highest  and  best  sense  a  Pu'blie  Servant. 

'  And  may  I  in  closing,  recount  briefly  some  of  the  things  aceomplis'hed 
in  our  County  during  the  years  he  was  a  Director  of  the  Poor.  The  Coun- 
ty Home  was  enlarged,  the  unfortunate  poor  were  made  more  comfort- 
able, the  buildings  and  furnishings  were  renewed  and  modernized,  a  splen- 
did hospital  for  the  insane  was  built,  o-n  very  liberal  plans  so  that  our 
insane  are  now  carefully  and  comfortably  provided  for  in  commodious, 
well  ventilated  buildings,  that  are  fire  proof  throughout.  These  buildings 
providing  so  well  and  so  comfortably  as  they  do,  for  the  the  comfort  and 
welfare  of  their  unfortunate  patients,  will  stand  as  a  memorial  to  him 
whose  warm  sympatiietic  heart  not  only  reached  out  to  his  friends  and 
loved  ones,  but  to  his  poor,  unfortunate  fellowman,  whose  condition  he  was 
even  anxious  to  improve. 

By  the  death  of  our  beloved  Brother  Director,  a  great  and  good  man 
has  passed  away,  but  his  works  live  after  him.  Of  him  it  may  truly  be 
said  that,  within  his  humane  limitations,  he  like  our  Lord  and  Master, 
went  about  doing  good. 

JOHN  L.  S'MITH,  Chester  County. 
jNTR.  COI/BOEN:  I  want  to  say  that  I  endorse  all  that  has  been  so 
well  said  by  Mr.  Smith.    Mr.  Thomas  was  a  man  whose  place  will  be  hard 
to.  fill,  and  the  highest  encomium  to  his  memory  is  that  he  was  an  honest 
man.  °  .  ,  - 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Lindsey,  of  Warren  read  the  following  memorial  to 
Mrs.  Virginia  Blood: 

MEMORIAL  TO  MRS.  BLOOD. 

iSome  one  has  said  death  is  the  opening  of  a  more  subtle  life.  In 
the  flower  it  sets  free  the  perfume,  in  the  chrysalis,  the  butterfly,  in  man, 
tihe  soul.  Something  O'f  this  comes  to  us  v/hen  we  recall  Mrs.  Virginia 
Blood,  protector  of  the  poor,  mother  of  the  motiherle&s,  a  true  friend,  an 
ideal  neighlbor,  and  realizing  to  all  wlho  knew  her  in  her  broad  sympathies 
and  interests  the  tme  citizenship  that  all  good  women  may  aspire  to. 

The  presence  has  gone  from  us  ibut  the  fragrance  of  tihe  flowerlike  life 
on  June  27,  1906  Mrs.  Virginia  Blood  entered  into  life,  leaving  desolate  the 
home  she  had  illumined  so  long.  ]\Iemories  come  crowding  upon  us  of 
Mrs.  Blood  as  she  was  to  address  a  meeting.  Someone  said  of  her  that 
s:he  could  combine  dignity  and  grace  as  it  was  given  to  few  women  to  do. 

Mrs.  Blood  was  present  in  1882  in  Somerset  when  this  association  was 
founded  and  was  ever  in  warm  sympathy  with  its  work.  .She  was  a 
charter  member  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  of  Western  Pennsylvania, 
when  the  division  was  finally  aocomplished  that  gave  to  the  State  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Soideties.  "\^%'at  her  work,  her  cheer  and  her  advice 
have  meant  to  our  society,  you  all  know.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
influence  of  that  quiet  life.  It  was  felt  of  a  large  area,  but  it  was  at  all 
times  in  her  personal  relationship  that  the  true  beauty  and  worth  of  the 
matchless  spirit  shown  forth. 

I  am  going  to  call  on  those  who  were  associated  with  her  for  many 
more  years  than  it  was  my  privilege  to  be,  to  lay  a  flower  of  remembrance 
upon  her  grave  today. 

Folded  hands 

Thait  wrote  no  work  but  Christs, 
Now  knowingly  ye  fulfil 
■  •  •      Your  Lord's  command.  . 
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'Beloved  soul 

Prisoned  in  suffering  flesh 
.  -  ■  ■        Now  joyful  dos't  tlaou  live, 

Freed  and  made  whole. 
Mrs.  Lindsey  requests  remarks  from  Mrs.  Eankin  and  Mrs.  Christie 

on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Blood. 

MRS.  H.  L.  RANKIN  (Fayette):  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  prepare 
a  memorial  to  Mrs.  Blood.  She  was  a  very  constant  attendant  at  our 
meltings,  and  when  not  there  was  continually  writing  to  know  how  .the 
woiik  was  going  on.  She  often  took  children  into  her  own  home  and  l.ept 
them  until  a  hmne  could  be  found  for  them,  and  enough  cannot  be  said  o 
the  work  that  she  has  done  for  the  Children's  Aid  Society.  All  ner  deed^ 
were  well  done.    She  was  a  good  woman. 

MRiS  SUE  WILLARD  (Indiana):  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  add  any- 
thini  to  what  has  been  said.    I  feel  that  the  Children's  Aid  Society  o 
Western  Pennsylvania  has  lost  a  very  vahiable  worker,  and  personally  i 
have  lost  a  very  dear  friend. 

'IVIRS  CAL^aN  G.  CHRISTIE  (Butler):  I  feel  very  much  as  Mrs  VVil- 
lard  feels,  that  I  cannot  add  to  the  beautiful  tribute  paid  to  Mrs.  Blood. 
Mv  impression  of  Mrs.  Blood  -was  that  she  was  a  human  woman.  We 
hear  of  eharitv,  but  sometimes  it  is  scientific  charity.  You  could  see  shm- 
in.<^  in  her  face  a  throb  and  feeling  for  humanity.  She  was  always  ready 
to^respond  to  an  appeal.  I  cannot  better  describe  her  than  by  reciting  that 
little  poem  by  Henry  Waterhouse,  "The  Man  Who  Feels  . 

"The  man  who  feels  is  a  dear  God's  gift 

To  a  suffering  travailing  world : 
By  the  hands  which  the  burdens  of  life  uplift 

'is  the  flag  of  our  peace  unfurled; 
And,  after  all  'tis  the  deed  of  love  that  lasts, 
The  rest  is  but  chaff  in  the  winnowing  blast, 
In  the  garden  of  life  a  weed''. 
MR   P.  H.  BRIDENBAUGH  (Butler)  :  I  was  sui-prised  this  morning 
to  hear  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Voorhees.    I  received  a  letter  from  him  for 
orders  for  tickets  to  this  Convention,  and  he  stated  that  he  was  ill,  but 
he  hoped  if  he  did  not  come  we  would  have  a  pleasant  meeting  and  he 
hoped  the  memlwrs  of  his  Board  would  be  present.    I  can  testify  to  the 
interest  that  he  always  took  in  our  meetings. 

MR.  L.  C.  COLBORN:  A.  lady  who  had  been  attending  our  meetings 
for  years,  and  in  later  years  unable  to  attend,  on  receipt  of  our  Report 
turned  to  the  frontice  page  and  told  me  what  pleasure  it  was  to  look 
upon  the  familiaT  faces  of  the  workers  of  this  Association. 

,Last  year  we  had  inserted  in  the  proceedings  picture?  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Gonnigle  and  Mr.  Hunker  and  Mrs.  Kooser:  Now  I  feel  that  we  shoiild 
have  the  pictures  of  those  who  have  passed  away  in  the  past  year  in- 
serted in  our  next  Report,  and  I  would  move  that  the  pictures  of  the  de- 
ceased members  be  procured  and  inserted  in  the  Report  of  the  proceedings 
of  this  Convention.    (The  motion  is  agreed  to). 

MR.  S]MITH  (Chester)  :  I  cannot  fail  to  bear  testimony  to  the  worth 
of  J.  Frank  Voorhees.  While  he  was  firm  in  dealing  with  the  inmates  of 
the  institution  he  was  kind  and  beloved  by  all.  I  don't  think  we  had  a 
more  upright  and  honest  steward  than  he,  or  a  man  more  generally  be- 
loved by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  universally  respected.  It  seems  to 
me  there  should  be  a  memorial  prepared  next  year.  He  was  a  man  de- 
serving of  more  than  passing  notice. 
"  Mr.  Smith  is  requested  to  prepare  a  memorial  on  :\Ir.  Voorhees,  to 
be  inserted  in  the  Report  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Convention. 
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J.  FRANK  VOORHEES. 

April  1,  1900,  the  siilbjeot  of  this  sket^li  became  Steward  of  the  Mont- 
gomery County  Almshouse,  whicnh  position  he  held  up  to  the  date  of  his 
untimely  deatli,  September  30th,  1906.  A  descendant  of  old  Hendricik 
Van  Voorhees,  one  of  the  early  Dutclh  settlers  of  New  York,  he  retained 
the  virtues,  the  enterprise  and  thrift  of  that  sturdy  stock.  Bom  July 
C,  1859,  he  was  in  the  prime  of  life  and  in  the  lieight  of  his  usefulness, 
when  he  was  suddenly  removed. 

The  management  of  the  Montgomery  Countv  Almshouse,  with  an 
average  of  220  inmates  (in  1903)  with  a  "'farm  of'sOO  acres  attadhed,  re- 
quires an  executive  ability  of  no  mean  order.  To  liim  was  intrusted  the 
expenditure  of  over  $50,000  of  the  public  money,  annually,  and  no  breatlr 
of  scandal. 

Under  the  management  of  J.  Frank  Voorhees,  the  Almshouse  Farm 
became  a  model  of  its  kind;  the  County's  Poor  a.nd  unfortunate  enjoyed 
a  Home,  with  constantly  increasing  comforts.  The  Sick  were  tenderly 
oared  for  and  the  Hospital  ranked  well  in  comparison  with  others  of  its 
kind.  Under  his  administration,  steam  heat,  modern  home  conveniences 
and  water  supply  and  increased  Hospital  acicommodations  have  been 
adopted.  And  with  it  all  the  per  capita  cost  to  the  iCounty  has  been  re- 
duced to  its  lowest. 

His  aim  was,  not  to  stint  his  wards,  the  County's  Poor,  either  at  the 
table  or  in  solid  comforts,  but  rather  to  develop  the"  resources  of  the  farm 
and  make  it  furnish  a  large  proportion  of  the  Institution's  maintenance. 
He  had  rare  tact  in  the  management  of  his  heterogenous  household  and 
succeeded  in  getting  the  Jnmates  to  do  most  of  the  labor,  both  on  the 
farm  and  in  the  Almshouse,  and  at  the  same  time  retained  their  good 
will  and  affection.  The  labor  and  care  of  the  Directors  he  i-educed  to  a 
minimum  and  it  was  seldom  that  they  were  /called  upon  to  hear  a  com- 
plaint or  criticism. 

His  home  life  was  ideal.  He  was  blessed  with  a  loving  wife  and  duti- 
ful children.  Mrs.  Voorhees  as  Matron  of  the  Institution  was  a  true 
helpmate  and  fittingly  supplemented  her  husband  in  his  work  and  ma- 
terially aided  him  in  his  successful  management  of  the  Institution. 

In  the  death  of  J.  Frank  Voorhees,  the  poor  of  Montgomery  County 
lose  their  best  friend,  the  County  a  competent  and  conscientious  dis- 
tributor of  its  Charity,  the  Taxpayers  a  most  careful  conservator  of  its 
funds  and  the  Montgomery  County  Home  a  most  efficient  Officer. 

CADWALLADER  BIDDLE. 

The  last  sound  of  the  gavel,  from  President  Fuller's  hand  as  he  pro- 
claimed the  Thirty-second  Session  of  the  Association  of  Directors  of  the 
Poor  and  Cliarities  of  Pennsylvania  closed  had  scarcelv  died  away,  the 
good-ibyes  said,  and  farewells  given,  and  the  Members  of  the  Association 
homeward  bound,  and  hardly  were  the  happv  greetings  over,  when  all 
were  shocked  by  the  sad  intelligence,  that  Cadwallader  "piddle,  the  iSecre- 
tary  and  General  Agent  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  was  dead. 

For  twenty  years  he  has  been  an  active-  member  of  this  Association 
and  almost  every  year  he  has  honored  it  with  his  presence,  as  well  as 
words  of  wisdom,  our  reports  are  full  of  his  many  addresses  on  almost 
every  phase  of  Charitable  work.  At  the  meeting  at  Warren  he  v.'as  placed 
on  the  program  and  all  looked  forward  to  a  great  treat  on  the  subieet  he 
was  to  deliver  an  address  upon,  when  his"  friend  and  member  of  the 
Association,  as  well  as  Secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Lunacy,  Dr.  .1  n' 
Mitchel  announced  that  on  account  of  the  sickness  of  Mr.  Piddle  "it  was 
in-.possible  for  him  to  be  present,  and  further  stated  that  he  regretted 
his  inability  not  to  be  present  and  sent  kind  words  of  greeting  to  all 
the  members. 


J.  Frank  Voorhees 
iMontgfomery  County  Pa. 
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By  a  conference  bad,  it  was  agreed  to  print  a  memorial  of  him  m  the 
proceedings  and  to  send  a  letter  of  sympathy  from  the  Association  on  his 
death  to  the.  Board  of  Public  Charities.  And  we  are  glad  to  submit  t^. 
following  beautiful  and  worthy  tribute  of  Mr.  Biddle  from  the  pen  of  Mi. 
E.  K.  Htrt,  a  personal  friend,  and  furnished  to  the  Secretary  of  the  As- 
socdation  by  Mr.  P.  C.  Boyle;  _  _ 

THE  LATE  CADWALLADER  EIDDLE. 

'  -     In  the  stillness  of  the  Saibbath  ni-ht  'a  noble  life  has  suddenly  ended. 
Throughout  a  wide  circle  of  friends  there  is  sincere  sonow  and  many 
personal  tributes  will  be  paid  to  his  memory.    Yet  the  deepest  grief  wiU 
be  felt  and  manifested  where  «uoh  demonstration  of  respect  and  lovt>  is 
seldom  seen.    In  every  public  house  of  suffering  m  Pennsy  vania  today 
there  are  men,  women  and  children,  lowly  and  unknown,  shut  m  from 
the  ffi-eat  busy  world  without,  .who  mourn  for  one  whose  presence  was  a 
benediction,  whose  visitation  was  the  joyous  event  of  the  year,  whose 
happy  smile  and  cheery  gi-eeting  shed  rays  of  sunlight  wherever  he  ap- 
peared    The  tears  that  have  been  shed  in  the  hospitals,  asylums,  homes, 
fioorhouses  and  even  the  jails  of  this  State,  touchingly  testify  that  m  the 
death  of  Oadwallader  Biddle  humanity  has  lost  a  friend  who  cculd  ill  be 
spared     Men  of  mark  in  the  community,  professional  contemporaries  and 
official  associates  unite  in  fitting  expression  of  the  highest  esteem;  yet, 
the  great  heart  that  went  out  in  such  constant,  loving  sympathy  was 
nearer  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  sick,  the  blind,  the  unfortunate  and  the 
errino-     For  nearly  five  and  twenty  years  he  went  m  and  out  amongst 
them''  carrying  messages  of  good  will  and  hope,  watching  over  them, 
o-uardino-  them,  pleading  for  them,  defending  their  pitifnl  cause  before 
S.i-ono-  men.    He  took  pardonable  pride  in  their  improved  condition,  m  tlie 
betterment  of  their  surroundings,  in  the  more  general  recognition  of  their 
iu3t  claims  to  public  consideration,  in  the  adoption  of  enlightened  methods 
of  care  and  treatment.    To  his  intelligent  fidelity  to  duty  Pennsylvania 
largely  owes  the  high  charafter  of  its  charitable  institution  today,  un- 
excelled by  those  of  any  other  State,  as  so' abundantly  shoAvn  through  the 
great  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair  of  1904.   Pecogni/xd  at  home  ami  aibroad 
as  the  foremost  expert  in  charitable  work  and  superintendence,  Mr.  Biddle 
exercised  a  beneficial  influence  ifar  beyond  the  borders  of  his  own  State. 
His  correspondence  was  world-wide;  his  wise  counsel  was  sought  by  ^lub- 
lic  officials  everywhere.     His  commanding  presence,  dignified  demeanor, 
intellectual  fonce  and  genial  personality  made  him  a  central  figure  in  all 
great  assemblages  of  humanitarian  workers.    In  the  practical  adminis- 
tration of  the  duties  of  his  responsible  olHce,  he  was  zealous,  impartial, 
courteous,  and  so  trustworthy  that  his  conclusions  were  rarely  disputed. 
He  was  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  Board  of  Charities  not  only, 'but  of  the 
Executive  of  the  State  and  those  legislators  who  listened  to  his_  well  con- 
sidered suggestions  never  found  their  reasonable  constituents  dissatisfied. 
He  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  prevailing  conditions  in  every  commun- 
ity and  with  the  capacity  and  resources  of  cverv  institution  receiving 
State  aid.    Ho  served  the  State  with  unvnrving  faithfulness  and  not  a 
dollar  of  the  public  money  was  wasted  through  his  neglect.    And  all  the 
while  this  gentle-mannered  man  was  so  mcdcst  in  his  work  that  he  stead- 
fastly soug-ht  public  seclusion.    He  was  quite  content  to  perform  his  duty 
at  ail  times  without  even  suggesting  the  credit  that  was  his  due.  His 
pilgrimages  through  the  public  institutions  were  a  royal  progress  that 
filled  his  heart  with  joy.    Monuments  of  granite  and  marble  and  bronze 
have  been  built  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  men  who  were  leaders  in 
statesmanship,  in  science,  in  war,  in  the  business  world  and  th^^  religious 
arena.    Cadwallader  Biddle,  without  a  thought  oil  self,  has  left  a  record 
of  service  to  humanity  that  will  abide  in  the  grateful  hearts  of  a  multi- 
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tucle  who  live  in  the  sliadow  and  who  will  bless  his  memory  while  life 
shall  last. 

Resolved  that  this  Association  learns  with  sadness  of  the  sudden  and 
unlooked  for  death  of  Cadwallader  Biddle,  Secretary  and  General  Agent 
of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities,  as  well  as  a  friend  and  enthusiastic 
member  of  this  Association,  which  occurred  on  the  14th  of  October,  1906. 

Resolved  that  m  the  death  of  Mr.  Biddle  the  Board  of  Public  Chari- 
ties, as  well  as  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  lost  an  efficient  Officer  and 
servant,  the  Charitable  Institutions  a  crreat  friend  and  earnest  supporter, 
this  Asisociation  an  enthusiastic  memiber.  Whose  counsels  and  words  of 
wisdom  were  greatly  appreciated  and  sought  for. 

Resolved  that  a  suitable  memorial  be  published  in  the  proceedings 
and  if  the  same  can  be  obtained,  a  picture  of  Mr.  Biddle. 

A  photograph  could  not  be  obtained  much  to  the  regret  of  all. 

COR.  SiEC'Y. 

Upon  motion  the  Convention  here  adjourned  until  mornirg. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  October  9th  the  delegates  to  the  Convention 
were  tendered  a  most  delightful  reception,  at  the  "Conewixngo  Cluib",  pre- 
pared iby  the  Commitlee  on  Arrangements,  at  which  an  opportunity  was 
afforded  to  meet  many  of  the  citizens  of  Warren,  and  at  which  everything 
seemed  to  have  been  anticipated  that  would  go  to  make  the  occasion  a 
pleasant  one.  Most  delicious  refreshments  were  served,  and  the  occasion 
will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  of  the  many  enjoyable 
occasions  during  the  meeting  at  Warren. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  OCTOBER  lo,  1906. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  9:30  A.  M.  by  President  Fuller. 

The  Baptist  church  quartette  favored  the  Convention  with  a  beautiful 
number,  "Oh  That  I  Had  Wings",  and  in  response  to  a  demand  gave  a 
second  number. 

Rev.  H.  M.  Conaway  of  Warren  offered  prayer. 

Following  prayer  the  quartette  gave  another  number  "Hark  Hark 
My  Soul",  by  Shelley. 

CHAS.  SNYDER   (Philadelphia):  The  Committee  on  next  place  of 

meeting  met,  and  Ciiambersburg  was  talked  of,  but  the  Directors  from 

there  don't  want  it.  We  would  like  to  have  someone  suggest  a  place. 
We  have  no  place  in  view. 

THOMAS  GREAR  (Laickawanna) :  Mr.  Colborn  a-ead  a  paper  last 
evening,  and  I  do  not  agree  with  him,  as  to, some  parts  of  it:  the  political 
part  of  it.  I  am  opposed  to  any  matter,  that  refers  to  the  iState,  that 
don't  refer  to  us,  unless  we  have  a  chance  to  discuss  it.  I  simply  want  to 
cut  it  out,  unless  we  have  a  free  discussion  of  it. 

MR,.  McMHjLAN:  I  concur  in  what  the  gentleman  (Mr.  Grear)  says. 
[  think  that  portion  of  the  paper  should  be  cut  out.  So  far  as  the  State 
Capital  at  Harrisburg  is  concerned  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  Conven- 
tion. I  don't  care  to  have  my  people  say  to  me  "why  didn't  you  get  up 
and  attack  thi-j  paper?"  They  might  a.^k  "Was  that  a  political  Conven- 
tion".  I  move  that  that  portion  of  the  paper  be  stricken  out. 

The  motion  is  seconded  by  (Mr.  Colborn 

MR.  COLBORiNT:  In  regard  to  the  State  Capital  I  said  I  was  in  favor 
of  the  Commonwealth  spending  that  amoimt  of  money,  and  I  didn't  think 
there  was  any  jobbery  or  graft  in  it,  and  that  fifteen  millions  wasn't  too 
much  for  this  great  iState  to  expend,  and  that  other  institutions  might  be 
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cited  where  they  had  spent  more  money  than  they  should  spend.  That 
side  remank  about  reform  wasn't  in  the  paper. 

OOL.  GOTJLD  (Erie):  It  strikes  me  that  if  the  author  of  the  paper 
seconds  the  motion  to  strike  out  those  portions  that  should  be  sufficient. 

IVm.  McMillan :  I  think  Mr.  Coll^om  was  entirely  sincere,  but  out- 
siders might  take  it  in  another  way.  The  Emery  papers  bring  up  this 
State  Capital  matter  as  a  political  job,  and  rather  cast  a  slur  on  Stewart. 

MR.  CXDIjBORN  :  I  know  Mr.  Stewart  and  Mr.  J3mery  and  Mr.  Black 
and  Mr.  Murphy,  and  I  haven't  seen  anything  that  would  convince  me 
that  there  was  any  jobbery.  I  used  this  illustration  only  to  show  that 
everything  has  gone  into  a  system  of  extravagance,  so  that  if  a  crisis 
should  come  it  could  not  be  maintained. 

MR.  BRIDENBAUGH  (Blair) :  I  move  that  the  entire  paper  be  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  of  three  to  be  appointed  by  the  chair,  for  revision.  _ 

PRESIDENT  FULLER:  The  first  motion  is  that  the  political  portion 
be  stricken  out,  and  the  second  motion  is  that  it  be  left  to  a  committee 
to  revise. 

MR.  McMILLTN:  I  accept  the  amendment,  or  second  motion,  and 
withdraw  my  motion. 

ME,.  COLBORN:  I  was  not  on  the  program,  but  the  committee  asked 
me  to  prepare  something,  in  case  others  were  not  here  to  fill  the  program. 
I  have  been  made,  for  several  years,  a  kind  of  convenience  in  these  mat- 
ters. Now  I  am  perfectly  willing  that  paper  should  not  appear  in  the 
proceedings  at  all."  I  will  gladly  withdraw  it.  I  will  withdraw  the  paper, 
for  fear  of  starting  a  strife. 

A  VOICE:  We  don't  want  the  whole  paper  withdrawn:  only  the  poli- 
tical part  of  it. 

The  motion  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  three,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  chair,  is  carried,  and  the  chair  appoints  as  a  commit- 
tee to  revise  the  paper  Robert  McMillan,  of  CaAondale;  John  McCabe,  of 
Lackawanna  and  Col.  Gould,  of  Erie. 

MR.  COLBORN:  If  I  can  be  of  any  assistance  to  the  conimittee  I 
shall  be  glad  to  assist  them.  (Laughter) 

Mrs.  Lydia  Walton  of  Chester  here  read  the  following  Report  of  the 
Children's  Aid  Society  of  Chester  County: 

One  year  older,  one  year  stronger,  as  many  of  our  faithful  Sisters 
have  grown  in  the  Master's  work,  of  earing  for  His  helpless  little  ones. 
During  the  year  several  children  have  passed  from  the  control  of  our  So- 
ciety. iSome  have  arrived  at  manhood  and  womanhood,  a  few  have  been 
returned  to  relatives,  one  has  been  placed  at  Ehryn,  another  at  an  Indus- 
trial school.  Within  the  year  28  children  have  been  added  to  our  number. 
At  this  date  there  are  under  our  cave  168  county  wards,  134  in  free  homes, 
24  in  boarding  homes. 

In  another  phase  of  our  work,  that  of  assisting  the  unprotected  and 
needy  not  chargeable  to  the  County,  we  have  22  names  recorded.  Our 
Aid  Society  has  been  in  existence  twenty-two  years  and  we  have  con- 
stantly endeavored  to  remove  these  little  waifs  beyond  pauperizing  in- 
fliienees,  by  placing  them  in  private  homes,  where  with, patience,  kindness 
and  sympathy  their  caretakers  may  lead  into  proper  paths  the  lightsome 
footsteps  of  our  dependable  children. 

We  strive  to  open  the  gate  of  opportunity  for  each  boy  and  girl 
coming  to  our  care,  and  to  impress  upon  their  minds  that  it  does  not  mat- 
ter so  much  what  their  line  of  work  is,  while  it  is  within  the  limits  of 
honest  and  honoralble  effort,  thus  to  our  great  satisfaction  many  of  our 
young  charges,  now  •'paddling  their  own  canoe,"  have  been  prompted  to 
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say:  "I  owe  all  I  am  to  the  Christian  kindness  of  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society, 
who  gave  me  the  right  kind  of  a  start". 

Our  worthy  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  have  given  us  their  co- 
operation from  the  outset  of  our  work,  and  their  substantial  assistance 
in  the  way  of  finances  has  been  invaluable  and  we  believe  in  time  they 
will  reap  the  re'ward  of  seeing  a  goodly  number  of  their  county  wards 
through  their  good  citizenship,  benefit  the  community  at  large.  The  laws 
of  love  and  sympathy  and  self-sacriifioe  will  ever  remain  the  basis  of  all 
good  and  noble  deeds. 

"It  may  be  only  our  part         '  . 
.        To  patiently  turn  the  sod,  ' 
One  plants,  another  waters, 
But  the  increiase  comes  from  God". 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Rankin  (Fayette)  read  the  following  Report  of  Children's 
Aid  Society  of  Fayette  County: 

REPORT  OF  CHILDREN'S  AID  SOCIETY  OF  FAYETTE  COUNTY. 


From  October  i,  1905,  to  October  i,  1906. 

Number  of  children  in  boarding  houses  Oct.  1.  1905    43 

Number  of  children  received  from  Supt.  of  County  Home   34 

Num.ber  of  children  received  from  Humane  Agents   '   3 

Number  of  children  received  from  parents  and  other  sources    28 

Total  number  received  during  the  year   65 

Total  nunuber  received  and  in  boarding  homes  during  the  past  year  .  . .  108 

Number  returned  to  parents  and  friends    61 

Number  returned  to  their  own  counties    3 

Number  .placed  in  other  coiinties  .  .,   6 

Number  released  to  support  themselves   7 

Number    married    4 

Number  adopted  in  our  county  .  .   5 

Number  died  in  boarding  houses  .  .1.   1 

Number  placed  in  Girls'  Industrial  School  at  Indiana    6 

Number  placed  in  hospitals  and  instituTions  ■ , . .  11 

Number  returned  to  this  county   4 

Number  received  from  other  counties   1 

Number  .children  woiiking  for  wages,  under  our  care    4 

Number  placed  in  free  homes   14 

'Total  number  passed  from  our  care  during  the  year   '.  .  .  77 

Number  fathers  and  mothers  assisted    23 

Number  letters  and  postals  written  636 

Number  letters  and  postals  received  433 

Number  telegrams  and  telephone  messages  sent   396 

Number  telegra.m.s  and  telephone  messages  received  31'J 

Number  visits  made  in  interest  of  the  Society  ,  157 

Number  visits  received  in  interest  of  the  Society  501 

Number  children  visited    301 

Number  children  visited  us   .  97 

Number  children  belonging  to  last  year's  report,  in  boarding  homes.  ...  25 

Number  new  children  this  year    19 

Total  number  of  children  in  boarding  homes,  Oct.  1,  1906    44 

Total  niimber  under  our  care  during  the  year   208 

Total  number  under  our  care  at  present   131 

Total  number  under  our  care  since  we  organized   680 


Of  the  forty-four  children  in  boarding  homes  nineteen  are  partly  paid 
for  by  parents.  We  find  it  extremely  dilfieult  to  secure  homes  for  the 
colored  boys  in  our  care.    Our  colored  girls,  if  babies,  or  over  ten  years  of 
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a<.6  we  can  place  as  well  as  white  children,  but  boys  white  and  colored, 
Vtween  the  ages  of  five  and  eleven  are  apt  to  stay  with  us  for  some  t.me. 
We  occasionafly  receive  applications  for  girls  from  fifteen  ix,  e.glrte  n 
years  old,  the  applicants  indicating  they  do  not  wish  to  adopt  the  girl, 
but  desire  them  for  company  and  to  raise  as  t-heir  own  children,  and 
Sino  tlLv  can  furnish  the -right  kind  of  home  for  a  good  g"-!;^^^*  w^ 
answe?  that  girls  of  that  age  can  make  their  own  living  and  therefore 
we  lo  not  care  to  place  them  in  these  "goocl'-  homes  offered,  wliere  they 
want  hired  girls  without  paying  wages. 

We  in  our  county  are  anxious  to  hav^  a  home  where  we  can  have  ou, 
children  under  our  care,  under  one  roof,  and  t^us  look  after  their  welfare 
better  than  we  can  place  as  they  are  in  different  boarding  homes,  and 
the  work  being  looked  aifter  by  but  a  few  as  at  present. 

We  are  not  able  to  look  after  the  children  m  homes  as  we  would  like 
to  do  We  feel  and  know  that  the  work  of  cur  Society  is  appreciated  m 
our  county  but  the  people  who  could  assist  us  very  materially  m  a  finan- 
cial way  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  we  need  money,  and  sometimes  a 
great  deal  of  it,  to  carry  it  on  as  it  should  be  done  m  a  county  situated 
as  ours  is  in  the  midst  of  a  large  coal  and  coke  industry^  where  thousands 
of  foreigners  are  employed.  This  class  of  people  in  their  igrorance  com- 
mit many  offenses  against  our  laws  that  carry  with  t.iem  the  penalty  o 
imprisonment,  thus  throwing  their  helpless  children  on  us_  for  eare  and 
support  and  the  attention  that  our  Society,  as  such,  must  give  them.  We 
are  now  making  inquiry  and  investigation  looking  toward  the  possibility 
Of  renting  a  house  with  ample  ground  for  a  home  for  our  children;  so  tar 
we  have  not  been  able  to  secure  one  but  we  hope  t(he  time  will  speedily 
come  when  some  of  our  good  friends  will  come  to  the  aid  and  assistance 
of  our  Society  with  the  necessary  funds  to  purchase  and  furnish  sudti 

a  home.  ,  -,  j.  „^ 

This  last  summer  a  bachelor,  living  in  the  country,  read  an  account  of 
our  woi^k  and  sent  us  a  Check  for  $25  which  we  have  placed  as  a  -nest 
egg"  toward  this  fund  for  a  Children's  Home,-  and  we  trust  that  others 
will  follow  his  excellent  example.  .     ,    ^i,  u 

It  is  with  feelings  of  great  appreciation  and  gi-atitude  that  we  'nere 
express  our  indebtedness  to  our  judges,  district  attorney,  j ust we s,  com- 
missioners, directors  of  the  poor  and  superantendent  and  matron  of  our 
county  home,  as  well  as  imany  other  good  friends,  for  their  assistance  and 
sympkthy  in  this  work  of  ours  for  the  helpless  children  placed  m  our 
oare  The  attorney  for  our  Society  is  always  ready  and  willing  to  give 
us  of  his  time  and  advice  free  of  Charge  and  this  we  appreciate  Highly 
indeed.  And  we  can  truly  say  that  no  one  who  has  any  idea  of  the_  wonk 
we  are  doing  has  criticised  us  in  any  way  but  at  all  times  are  willing  to 
o-ive  us  what  assistance,  advice  and  encouragement  they  can. 
°  And  we  here  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  our  many  fmends  tor 
their  kindness  and  sympathy  in  helping  these  little  ones;  and  we  hope  that 
m{iny  more  may  this  year  come  to  our  .assistance  as  the  work  increases  ail 
the  time— "the 'harvest  is  plenty,' but  the  laborers  few." 

imS.  HLTGH  L  RANKI"N,  President. 

ymS.  ALONZO  p.  BOmE,  Treas.  and  Sec'y. 

THE  LAW  AS  AMENDED,  REG  ULATING    THE    MAINTENANCE  OF 

THE  POOR. 

W.  W.  Wilbur,  Esq.,  of  .Warren  here  read  the  following  paper,  ''The 
law,  as  amended,  regulating  the  maintenance  of  the  Poor." 

As  vou  are  about  to  visit  the  Rouse  Hospital,  a  short  history  of  the 
Rouse  fund,  out  of  which  the  poor  of  Warren  County  are  cared  ff)r,  maj- 

be  interesting.  .  ,  .  ^^    •  ■  a 

Henry  R.  Rouse,  a  single  man.  in  1861,  I  think,  was  mortally  injured 
in  a  gas  explosion  at  one  of  his  oil  wells.    He  surs-ived  but  a  few  houi-s. 
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but  during  tJiat  time,  altlhiough  suffering  intense  agony,  he  executed  a  will, 
giving  his  estate  to  the  needy  and  poor  of  VVaiTen  County.  Under  the 
law  this  will  was  void,  being  given  to  charity  within  30  days  of  the 
donor's  death.  But  through  the  influence  of  several  of  our  prominent 
citizens,  and  the  desire  of  his  father,  who  was  .liis  heir,  to  eaiTy  out  the 
wishes  of  his  son,  the  father,  after  a  suitable  provision  for  him,' conveyed 
the  estate  to  Warren  County  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the 
poor,  and  the  roads  and  bridges. 

By  an  Act  of  Asisenibly  of  the  18  of  April,  18(i4,  three  commissioners 
of  the  Rouse  Estate  were  to  be  elected,  and  were  incorporatied  with  power 
of  poor  directors  and  custodians  of  the  fund. 

By  Act  of  April  14,  1866,  the  County  Coimmiissioners  were  ex-officio 
created  Commissioners  of  the  Rouse  Estat,e,  with  all  power  of  poor  di- 
rectors, and  the  management  of  this  estate.  Out  of  the  funds  realized 
from  the  estate,  the  Rouse  poor  faiTO  was  pui'chased  and  the  Rouse  Hos- 
pitail  erected,  and  the  poor  fund  remaining  supports  the  poor  of  the  Coun- 
ty so  far  itfliat  no  poor  tax  is  levied,  and  the  road  fund  aids  materially  in 
the  contribution  of  the  roads  and  bridges  of  the  County. 

I  should  also  add  in  this  connection  that  one  Ezra  Trim,  of  Eldred 
township,  bequeathed  his  estate  to  the  poor  of  said  toiwnship,  which  I  be- 
lieve supports  the  poor  o:f  that  township.  Their  portraits  hang  in  the 
Commissioners  office. 

Situate  as  we  are  at  the  confluence  of  the  Oonewongo,  coming  in  from 
the  north,  with  the  Allegheny  coming  in  from  the  northeast.  Warren 
County  seems  a  dumping  ground  for  tihe  poor  and  destitute  who  seem 
to  float  do'wn  stream  like  the  broken  and  worthless  rubbish  of  the  river. 

I  received  the  other  day  the  folloiwing  letter-  (Read  letter). 

Septemiber  25,  1906. 
W.  W.  Wilbur,  Attorney  for  the  Poor  Directors,  WaiTen  County,  War- 
ren, Penna. 

Dear  iSir: — 

I  am  in  receipt  of  another  letter  from  the  Honoraible  James  P.  Thames, 
Probate  Judge  of  Hampton  County,  South  Carolina,  in  .which  he  infoi-ms 
me  that  Claude  Cole,  the  party  about  whom  I  wrote  before  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Warren  County,  is  in  jail  in  Hampton.  South  Carolina',  and 
has  informed  him  that  one,  George  Mendish  of  the  Mansion  House,  ot 
Warren,  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  his  friends,  and  also  that  one,  David  Parks 
has  some  of  his  goods  and  chattels.  If  such  be^  the  case  you  can  procure 
information  from  thtese  parties  as  to  the  residence  of  said  Cole  in  Warren 
County,  and  if  he  was  a  resident  tJhere,  there  is  no  question  of  doubt  but 
that,  both  for  the  sake  of  humanity  .a^nd  also  of  justice,  he  should  be 
transferred  from  the  jail  and  taken  "charge  of  by  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  a  Hospital. 

An  early  reply  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by, 

Yours  verv  tnilv, 

J.  NICHOLAS  MITCHELL,  Secretary. 
Inquiry  convinces  me  bhiis  man  is  David  Parks  himself  and  now  imag- 
ines he  is  one  George  Coile ;  that  he  drifted  in  here  from  the  north,  stayed 
here  a  short  time  and  wandered  away.  Had  he  gained,  a  settlement  here 
it  might  be  said  that  Justice,  which  is  the  law  of  the  ease,  required  War- 
ren County  to  bring  him  here  and  maintain  him;  although  I  know  of  no 
law  by  which  a  pauper  may  be  removed  from  one  state  to  another  but  1 
cannot  agree  that  even  if  settled  here  that  for  the  sake  of  humanity  he 
should  be  transferred  to  this  County.  It  is  right  and  proper  enough  that 
a  pauper  .sihould  be  remanded  to  the  custody  of  those  relatives  required  by 
law  to  maintain  him  if  of  sufiicient  ability.  Rather  is  it  humanity,  as  I 
view  it  from  experience,  that  when  a  person  bec-oraes  poor  and  indio-ent 
and  needs  relief  and  maintenance  the  place  where  that  occurs  and°the 
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proper  authorities  there  should  at  once-  relieve  hiDi  ami  administer  to  his 
wants  and  give  him  proper  and  continuous  care.  I  believe  it  is  a  false 
humanity  when  a  person  needs  relief  and  care  to  give  it  grudgingly  to  him 
and  spend  more  time  and  money  in  hunting  up  his  last  place  of  residence, 
removing  him  from  place  to  place,  and  denying  him  a  generous  support, 
pending  such  action,  and  often  litigation,  than  it  would  cost  to  receive 
him  and  care  for  him  as  his  condition  requires. 

I  am  led  to  this  conclusion  by  my  own  e>cperience,  having  been  at- 
torney for  the  Commissioners'  of  the  Rouse  Estate,  who  are  the  Poor  Di- 
rectors of  Warren  County  under  a  special  act  of  Assembly,  creating  the 
County  Commissioners  ex  officio  a  corporation  known  as  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Rouse  Estate  with  all  authority  as  Poor  Directors. 

Eormerly  our  directors  would  be  confronted  with  a  director  from 
another  county  ha\ang  a  pauper  in  charge  with  an  order  of  relief  signed 
by  two  magistrates  of  another  county  granted  without  notice  requiring 
the  poor  directors  of  this  county  to  receive  and  care  for  the  pauper  under 
penalty  of  the  law  or  similar  action  would  be  taken  by  this  county  on 
removal  order  by  Justices  of  this  County  or  our  o.wn  magistrates  would 
grant  an  order  of  relief  as  to  sOnie  poor  and  indigent  person  who  had 
drifted  in  here  from  some  other  state  or  county. 

Then  began  a  hunt  on  the  back  track  of  t/he  pauper  to  look  up  his 
antecedents  and  lind  his  last  place  of  settlement.  The  pauper  in  tihe 
meantime  having  such  temporary  care  as  might  be  accorded  him.  His 
last  place  of  settlement  was  to  be  determined  under  the  old  act  of  1836 
a  re-enactment  of  one  of  the  many  unjust  and  ridiculous  relics  of  bar- 
berism  imported  into  the  colonies  from  England. 

1st.  Had  he  executed  any  public  office  in  this  state  for  one  whole 
year  ? 

2nd.  Had  he  been  charged  with  and  paid  his  proportion  of  the  public 
taxes  for  2  years  successively  and  if  so  what  taxes,  and  were  such  taxes 
witihin  the  law?  The  tax  lists  of  counties  he  had  lived  in  must  be  hunted 
up  and  looked  over;  the  tax  collectors  interviewed  and  the  fact  anived 
at  whether  lie  had  paid  a  proper  tax  for  2  years  successively. 

3rd.  Had  he  taken  a  lease  of  the  yearly  value  of  $10  and  occupied 
it  for  one  whole  year  and  paid  the  rent  or  occupied  real  estate  in  said 
poor  district  under  different  leases  continuously  for  one  whole  year  and 
paid  $10  rent?  His  lessees  must  be  found  and  interviewed  as  to  the  time 
and  duration  of  the  lease  and  the  amount  and  payment  of  the  rent. 

4th.  Was  he  seized  of  a  freehold  estate  within  tflae  district  and  had  he 
occupied  the  same  for  one  year  continuously?  County  recc-rds  must  be 
searched  for  deeds  and  the  question  decided  as  to  what  estate  he  held  and 
Ills  occupancy  proved.  In  a  case  between  this  and  McKean  County,  re- 
ported in  109  P.  S.,  116,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  where  the  wife 
owned  the  land  the  Ihusband  had  such  a  freehold  interest  as  tenant  by  the 
curtsey  initiate  as  gave  him  a  settlonent  under  tlie  Act  of  Assembly. 

oth.  Was  the  pauper  unmarried  and  without  a  legitimate  child  or 
children  and  hired  as  a  servant  and  done  service  for  another  or  for  several 
continuously  for  one  whole  year.  The  parties  hiring  must  be  found,  the 
contraot  of  hiring  inquired  into  and  how  long  the  sei-vice  continued. 

6th.  The  place  of  the  last  settlement  of  the  husband  in  ease  of  death 
was  the  place  of  settlement  of  his  .widow  and  if  he  had  no  settlement  her 
last  settlement  before  marriage  was  to  be  her  settlement. 

7th.  Evei-y  illegit.imate  child  was  settled  in  the  place  where  the 
mother  was  settled  at  the  birth  of  the  child. 

These  conditions  of  settlement  gave  rise  to  endless  trouble  in  ferret- 
ing them  out  and  litigation  and  expense  and  in  the  meantime  the  pauper 
was  without  a  known  set;tlement  and  no  poor  district  considered  itself 
under  obligation  to  gi-ant  him  permanent  and  necessary  relief. 
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Tliis  nilght  be  cal'led  jusitioe  under  the  law  of  1830  as  enacted  but 
it  is  a  narrow  cio-nitmeited  pliila-nithitipy  to  relegate  a  pauper  in  need  oi 
support  and  care  tto  his  last  setitlemeni  under  tihis  Law  to  o'btain  relief. 
We  need  a  bi-oader  and  more  human  pliilanthropy  than  this. 

Realizing  ■this  I  had  under  consideration  an  A«t  cutting  out  ail  ot 
these  conditions  and  pro'viding  tliat  a  settlement  may  :be  g.iined  iby  one 
year's  residence  simply  in  any  poor  district  by  any  person.  Tlhis  Act  was 
considered  by  the  Legislature  at  ibhe  Sessions  of  IPOl  and  1903  but  failed 
to  become  a  law.  By  the  Act  of  6th  i)f  April  1005,  P.  L.  112  suoh  a  pro- 
vision was  enacted  into  law  with  other  salutary  pi>Dvisions  added  to  the 
Act  ajs  I  ihad  drafted  it  which  laiw  I  may  be  permitted  to  read  and  by 
which  enactnieiTit  all  this  ancient  rubbish  is  swept  out  into  the  back  yard 
of  this  present  pnofessionjail  cenituiy, 

(iSee  Act  of  Apr.  6,  1905  P.  S.  il2  Re«id). 

(Am.  115  Read).  ■     ■  '• 

(Old  act  not  repealed  as  to  removal  oi'ders  (but  may  proceed  under 
either  aot.    Poor  District  is  Same  32  C.  C.  269). 

Perliai^s  in  itflie  future  it  may  be  found  that  practical  pihila.nthropy 
requires  not  the  poor  and  destitute  should  be  called  for  in  that  district 
where  they  first  become  ciliangealble. 

OOL.  GOULD.  About  twenty  years  ago  two  townsih.i,ps  got  to  LaWing 
as  to  the  board  of  a  pauper,  and  after  carrying  the  matter  througih  the 
courts  it  was  decided  that  neither  township  was  liaible  but  that  another 
township,  not  a  panty  .to  tlie  suit  was  lia'ble  for  the  paiiper's  support. 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Andersom,  of  Alleghenj';  Miss  Elizabeth  Kerr,  of  Philadel- 
phia and  Mrs.  Jennie  A.  Griffith,  who  were  on  the  pi'ogram  for  a  discuis- 
sion  at  this  time  on  the  sulbject  "Relation  between  Oliildren's  Aid  Society 
and  the  Probationary  Officer  under  the  Juvenile  Court  Law",  all  being 
absent  the  further  program  wais  iproceeded  with. 

A  VOICE:  1  wioiild  like  to  ask  'Mr.  Willuir  if  there  is  any  uniform 
custom  for  the  Dii'ectors  of  the  Poor  to  piiy.  ])er  capita  weekly  alloiWances 
for  tihe  children  boarded  by  the  OhiMren's  Aid  Society. 

MRS.  H.  L.  RANiKIuSr  (iFayebte) :  Our  Directors  rece'ive  no  K'hiildren 
from  "two  to  sixteen:  Tlhey  pay  $1.75  a  week  for  every  child  committed 
to  the  'County  bliat  is  under  the  Cliildren's  Aid  Society  care. 

MRS.  E.  S.  LINDSEY  (Warren) :  We  couldn't  have  done  tlhe  worlc 
we  have  done  here,  unless  we  had  had  the  support  of  the  '\^''aTren  County 
Cominissionens.  We  have  a  Hoime  here  where  we  place  our  rcfliiildren.  Wie 
call  it  our  House  of  Detentiion;  wte  p'lace  them  there  until  we  find  homes 
for  them,  and  the  County  Coamnissioners  pay  the  board  of  the  children, 
and  as  a  general  rule  tihe  lOhildren's  Aid  Soci'^ty  provide  the  ohildreiv. 
whiile  they  are  under  our  care,  with  tlhcir  clothing,  and  the  attendance  of 
physicdans,  the  commissioners  meeting  simply  the  boai'd  bills,  which  has 
oeen,  for  young  babies,  $2  a  week. 

Mrs.  E.  8.  Lindsey  here  read  the  Report  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society 
of  Wairren.    Before  reading  the  Report  she  said: 

I  think  it  is  a  little  boastful  for  Warren  County  to  gtve  this  report, 
but  the  work  is  done  by  a  very  few  women :  and  when  you  consider  that 
I  think  it  is  a  creditable  Report. 

iMRS.  LI.NDSEY:  I  would  like  to  say  that  all  Children's  Aid  Society 
workers  understand  that  this  Report  doesn't  cover  one-half  of  tihe  work 
done.  TBiere  is  no  mention  of  the  amount  of  assistance  given  to  families: 
to  mothers  and  sisters,  in  keeping  their  children:  no  mention  is  made  of 
tllie  large  amounit  of  clothing  that  .has  been  given  by  the  laidics  of  Warren 
not  worn-out  garments,  but  clo.thing  in  good  condi.tion.  Tlhe  Report  doesn't 
represent  more  tlmn  two-thirds  of  the  work  that  has  bee.n  done. 
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We  desire  bo  take  this  opportumty  to  express  o-ur  waiim  appreciation 
to  the  physicians  of  the  town  who  have  given  such  splendid  se^-wce  and 
hdped  us  so  much  in  the  care  of  our  children,  also  to  our  two  Attorney., 
Mr^eon  Ball  and  Edward  Lindsey.  who  have  given  their  service  giatis, 
and  who  I  feel  have  kept  us  from  jail  many  times. 

The  report  is  brieflv  as  follows:  ■  ' 

Number  of  children  under  care  Of  society  during  the  year  

Number  of  children  placed  in  institutions  and  hospitals    » 

Number  of  children  returned  to  friends   -  

Num'ber  of  children  adoipted     

Le.tters  and  postals  wi-itten   ■  

Letters  and  postals  received   " 

Total  under  care  of  socieity  since  organization  

This  report  does  not  cover  the  work  of  the  Children's  _  Aid.  ifeny 
mothers  are  assiste-d  in  keeping  their  children  by  generous  guts  of  cloth - 
ino-  o-iven  by  the  friends  of  the  Children's  Aid,  whose  names  should  cer- 
tainly appear  in  this  report  if  the  president  had  her  waj". 

iMr.  D.  A.  Maokin,  of  Luzerne,  read  the  following  paper  on  "Poor 
House  Management" : 

"POOR  HOUSE  MANAGEMENT  " 

The  siibieet  for  discais-sion,  Poor  House  .VLmagement,  is  one  of  special 
interest  to  Directors  of  the  Poor,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  various 
Dir-otors  and  Superintendents  would  di-scus9  questions  of  Uhis  kind,  tro^m 
the  standpoint  of  their  own  paiiticukr  Districts  and  Institutions,  the  re- 
sult would  be  excellent,  m,  that  we  would  eacil.  proht  by  the  experience 

of  others.  ,.  ,.       _      ,         j.-  _ 

Of  course  the  conditions  throughout  the  state  flilier.  Our  Institution, 
The  Central  Poor  District,  situated  in  the  centre  of  Luzerne  County,  t;ho 
largest  Anthracite  producing  county  in  the  world,  reijresents  a  ipeculiar 
population,  necessarily  a  large  proportion  of  our  inmates  ai-e  foreigners 
and  of  the  non- English  specdking  class.  This  presents  a  proposition  tlhat 
most  farming  Districts  are  not  oibliged  to  meet.  Folloiwnng  this  line,  1  will 
endeavor  to  give  you,  briefly,  the  methods  in  vogue  in  our  Alms  House: 

Firsit,  as  to  the  organization  of  our  District :— The  Board  is  composed 
of  ei*t  members,  selected  by  the  Common  Pleas  Court  of  Luzerne  County 
and  foc-ated  at  convenient  points,  so  that  each  has  his  own  particular  lo- 
cality to  care  for,  .and  is  familiar,  to  a  great  ex-fent,  with  the  residents  of 
his  District.  In  conneiotion  with  the  manner  of  selecting  the  members  of 
our  Board,  I  want  to  say  here,  that  the  President,  Mr.  Abram  Nesbitt, 
has  ibeen  a  Director  for  44  years  and  several  other  members  from  10  to  15 
years ;  so  that  they  are  familiar  with  the  people  and  their  needs.  To  come 
niore  directly  to  the  isubject,  let  us  consider  the  management  under  sev- 
eral heads: —  a-  •  i 

As  to  discipline,  it  is  essential  tha^t  the  Steward  and  other  otticials 
possess  the  virtue  of  patience  to  an  unusual  degree,  and  that  good  judg- 
ment be  exercised,  at  all  times,  in  dealing  with  your  charges. 

iMy  own  experience  leads  me  to  assert,  with  considerahle  oonfideuce, 
that  more  than  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  our  populafiion  can  be  best  man- 
ao-ed  by  kindness;  of"ooui-se  we  have  the  few  with  whom  it  is  necessary 
to  deal  strictly.  In  this  connection  I  desire  to  say,  that  the  less  red  tape 
and  the  fewer  petty  rales  you  have  to  worry  our  people,  the  easier  it  will 
be  to  secure  good  results."  It  is  necessarj'  to  have  certain  rules  but  let 
them  be  reasonable. 

The  question  of  latoor  is  one  that  we  have  to  deal  with  continually. 
Mv  only  suggestion  on  this  sulbjewt  is  to  stud>  your  patient  carefully  and 
endeavor  to  provide  suitaible  employment  for  each.  If  an  inmate  is  a 
painter,  carpenter  or  machinisit,  dc  not  try  to  put  him  at  farm  work,  with 
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wailch  he  is  not  familiar;  suredy  you  can,  find  work  in  his  own  line  and  in 
all  pro'babilifcy  ^he  ^will  be  glad  to  have  congenial  occupation. 

The  fi.nancial  end  of  Poor  JJoujse  nmnageiment  is  usualiy  of  particular 
interest  to  the  tax  payer,  and  in  this  oomnection  the  manner  of  purchasing 
supplies  IS  of  material  imterest.  I  might  say  that  we  have  only  -about  55 
acres  of  tillaible  land  and  thait  -with  our  hosipital  for  Insane  our  popula- 
tion, including  employes  is.  about  850.  So  that  while  we  are  alble  to  pro- 
vide fresih  vegetables  for  Spring  and  Summer  use,  the  amount  raised  is 
msigniiaeant.    Thus,  of  course,  means  tlhat  we  are  large  purchasers. 

_  Several  years  ago,  our  Directors  adopted  -the  system  of  competitive 
tads.  _Our  requisition  is  presented  to  the  Direotons  and  the  same  adver- 
tiBsed  in  the  Daily  Press,  every  three  months;  all  con'traetis  for  supplies 
given  to  the  lowest  bidder.  The  system  Ixas  proven  entirely  satisfactory 
and  we  have  been  able  to  buy  *he  best  goods  at  the  lowest  possible  price 
All  puTdhases  are  carefully  dheefced  on  arrival  an)d  distributed,  daily,  from 
the  store  room  to  the  various  departments. 

I  have  endeavored  to  cover,  in  a  general  way,  Poor  House  management 
and  trust  to  hear  the  matter  fully  discussed,  as  the  subject  is  one  in 
which  'We  are  all  interested. 

PRESIDENT  FULLER:  We  will  hear  from  Mr.  Ohas.  Snyder  on  this 
question.  Mr.  Snyder's  name  and  the  name  of  the  Convention  are  synoni- 
mous,  as  he  is  known  to  every  miemlber  of  the  Convention. 

MR.  SNYDER:  I  have  been  for  many  years  connected  with  the  insti- 
tutions of  Philadelphia  and  the  nmnagement  of  them.  We  found  years 
ago  that  it  ,was  the  custom  to  put  the  most  substantial  people  of  the 
County  on  the  Poor  Board  and  when  they  got  there  thev  were  under  no 
politteal  influence,  but  were  kept  there  from  year  to  year.  A  man  coming 
into  a  new  position  it  takes  a  term  to  become  conversant  with  the  work 
iNow  it  IS  far  different  from  wlliat  it  was  when  -1  started  in:  Wliat  does 
the  poor  director  do  (today?  He  don't  familiarize  himself  with  the  con- 
ditions of  the  laws,  many  times  he  is  nothing  but  a  figurehead;  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  mle  the  whole  Board. 

A  Director  takes  a  solemn  oath  to  maintain  the  laws  and  to  do  his 
duty;  now  how  many  Directors  (in  some  places)  attend  to  their  duties'' 
1  say  It  IS  the  duty  of  a  Director  when  elected  to  any  position  to  look 
after  :the  interests  of  the  institution  he  is  connected  with:  He  should 
fiamiliarize  himself  with  everything  tliiat  goes  on. 

In  the  City  of  Philadelphia  the  most  responsible  men  have  lent  their 
names  to  the  support  of  certain  in.stitutions  and  wJien  t.hey  oame  to  so 
under  they  knew  nothing  about  it:  I  served  a  long  tterm,  years  ao-o  in 
our  County.  They  were  displeased  that  I  didn't  come  up  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  political  ring:  I  went  out,  sooner  than  do  it,  and  what  has 
been  the  result?  I  have  (been  taken  up  in  my  own  distriot  and  unanimous- 
ly elected  as  a  Director,  after  being  out  of  tliere  for  sixteen  venrs  I 
come  here,  now,  to  represenit  the  local  Board  of  our  district  I 'come  to 
learn  what  I  can.  We  should  all  learn  -what  we  can.  Many  Directors  do 
Hot  come  and  listen  to  these  meetings,  and  you  will  see  how  thev  miia- 
manage  their  affairs:  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  three  members  of  that  dis- 
trict are  confined  m  Schuylkill  county  and  two  in  Reading  and  two  in  mv 
oiwn  county,  for  misapplying  the  funds  of  their  institution. 

Now  that  is  a  sorry  state  of  affairs.  We  should  pity  them  and  in  a 
measure  we  should  not  pity  them,  because  thev  knew  better.  Thev  knew 
the  law.  The  law  says  tlia/t  no  Director  shall  fumi.?h  any  supplies 'to  any 
mstitution  of  which  he  is  a  Director.  In  mv  disitrict  they  furnished  sup- 
plies, and  the  court  discharged  everyone  of  them.  I  know  many  districts 
where  the  Directors  are  doing  this  very  thing.  It  is  right  in  violation  of 
their  oath,  and  when  we  stand  before  this  Association  as  honorable  men 
how  can  we  do  it? 
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Now  I  went  into  my  district  right  where  I  left  off  sixteen  years  ago. 
In  the  many  years  I  fliave  attended  these  Conventions  and  I  have  visited 
nearly  every  poor  district  in  the  State  and  in  some  they  are  wonderfully 
managed  and  in  others  they  are  very  carelessly  managed. 

Let  us  all  do  oiu-  duty,  to.  the  'Lest  of  our  Icnowledge  and  ability,  to 
these  poor  unfortunate  people.  (Applause) 

The  names  of  John  Emery,  (Washington)  and  A.  F.  Baker  (Mercer) 
were  called  hy  the  President,  to  take  part  in  this  discussion,  but  they  did 
not  respond. 

PRESIDENT  FUEjLER:  We  will  take  from  the  afternoon  program  the 
paper  "The  Incorrigible  Boy"  and  "Report  of  Industrial  Home"  by  John 
W.  Cleland  of  Oafcdale,  and  hear  it  now. 

Mr.  Cleland  addressed  the  (Donvention  as  follows: 

"THE  INCORRIGIBLE  BOY  AND  BOYS'  INDUSTRIAL  HOME." 

Ml-.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  T  haven't  any  paper  to  present. 
I  want  to  tallc  to  you  about  the  work  for  homeless  and  incorrigible  boys 
in  general,  and  m  regard  to  the  Boy's  Indu= trial  Home,  in  particular.  You 
may  be  interested  in  learning  what  is  being  done  in  other  places.  I  will 
refer  to  the  word  of  Dr.  Bernardo,  of  London :  He  was  a  medical  man  who 
began  night  work  among  boys  in  London,  and  one  night  as  he  dismissed 
his  school  he  found  a  boy  huddled  by  the  stove  and  told  him  to  go  home, 
and  the  boy  says  "I  baven't  any  home"  and  he  asked  him  where  he  lived 
and  he  said  "I  don't  live  nowhere",  and  the  boy  didn't'  know  anything 
about  his  father  or  mother,  and  the  doctor  asked  him  how  he  passed  his 
time  and  where  he  proposed  to  sleep  that  night,  and  the  boy  said  he 
would  sleep  out  some  place,  and  ihe  asked  the  doctor  if  he  would  like  to 
go  with  him  to  where  he  would  sleep  and  the  doctor  said  he  would,  and 
the  boy  led  ,him  down  to  a  shed,  in  an  alley,  and  lie  says  "we  generally 
bunk  in  here",  and  there,  with  nothing  undtr  ihem  and  nothing  over  them 
but  the  blue  sky,  were  eleven  boys. 

The  doctor  realized  that  tihey  were  boys  without  homes,  and  the  boy 
said  "there  are  plenty  more  piaces",  and  then  the  doctor  realized  ifehaf 
something  must  be  done  for  homeless  boys.  An  opportunity  presented  it- 
self soon;  he  was  in  a  gathering  w^here  there  were  some  influential  people 
of  the  City,  and  he  mentioned  this  matter  and  they  were  inclined  to  dis- 
believe it,  and  he  ofl'ered  to  take  them  to  the  pLaces.  Carriages  were 
ordered  and  there  that  night  they  started  to  find  these  boys.  When  they 
got  to  the  place  they  couldn't  be  found,  and  the  doctor  was  very  much 
disappointed,  but  a  policeman  came  along  and  asked  if  they  were  hunting 
those  boys  and  they  said  they  were,  and  he  said  the  night  was  so  bad 
they  had  gone  to  another  place;  so  he  tiook  tihom  to  a  general  dumping 
ground  and  he  says  "they  are  in  there",  and  he  brought  them  out  and 
there  were  seventy-three  of  them  sleeping  in  there,  like  rats  in  their  holes. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  that  great  work.  That  was  more  than 
thirty  years  ago,  and  since  tlhat  there  have  been  more  than  thirty  thous- 
and of  those  homeless  children  picked  up  in  England  and  Seoitland  and 
Ireland,  and  taken  care  of.  Several  thousand  have  been  broug'ht  to  Canada 
and  placed  in  country  homes  and  careful  watch  has  been  kept  over  them, 
and  95  per  cent,  of  them  have  turned  out  well. 

Now  that  is  something  like  What  we  .are  doing,  only  on  a  smaller 
sioale:  but  we  are  growing  all  the  time.  We  began  this  work  over  si.-^ 
years  ago.  I  stopped  oil'  at  Morganza  one  day  and  there  were  probably 
600  boys  in  there,  and  I  was  talking  to  one  of  the  teachers  and  he  had  a 
room  full  of  boys:  it  was  Saturday  atftei-noon — ^and  as  tar  as  I  could  see 
he  was  just  keeping  them  in  there  to  kill  time.  They  weren't  doing  any- 
thing in  particular.    He  pointed  out  the  boys  and  named  them  and  says 
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"bbajt  boy,  and  tihat  boy  ought  not  to  be  hore:  it  _is  not  riglit  to  have 
mob.  boys  sent  here".  1  says  wtoat  do  yoii  have  them  here  for,  and  he 
says  "there  is  no  other  p'lace  for  them":  no  other  place  outside  of  Count i' 
Homes,  for  them;  and  I  found  there  were  boys  being  committed  tlhere  for 
no  other  crime,  but  that  they  were  homeleSiS  and  tripndloss,  and  had  to 
serve  out  a  sentence.  I  consulted  the  President  of  the  Board  of  tihat 
Sohool  and  he  said  their  wiiol?  Board  Avould  welcome  the  beginning  of  a 
work  that  would  have  tihiat  purpose  in  vieiw  of  caring  for  that  class  of 
boys  who  ought  not  to  be  sent  there.  And  he  made  the  statement  that 
there  wasn't  anything  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  homeless  and  ne 
gleoted  boys,  outside  of  Philadelpliiia.  1  think  tlhcT'e  were  some  such  insti 
tutions  outside  Oif  Philadelpihia,  but  that  was  his  statement.  So  we  or- 
ganized the  work  in  the  Firsit  Presbyterian  church  in  Pittsiburgh,  to  care 
fin-  Protestant  boys:  but  not  refusing  any  boy.  whatever  his  relLfion 
The  work  was  begun  on  Observatory  Hill  in  Allegheny  and  we  were  soon 
crowded  out  of  there.  There  was  offered  to  us  a  fine  laTge  Ibuilding  west 
of  the  City  tihat  had  been  put  up  for  an  Academy,  but  was  too  near  the 
Oiity:  and  it  had  beautiful  grounds.  We  secured  the  property.  We  had 
to  pay  $5,000,  but  that  Was  a  small  part  of  Avhat  it  was  worbh.  We  found 
a  ifarm  a  mile  from  tihe  borough  of  Oakdale,  of  150  acres,  and  purchased 
that  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  public  and  we  were  able  to  pay  for 
the  farm.  We  had  to  equip  it  and  impix)ve  it.  We  have  at  Oakdale  this 
large  building,  one  oif  the  largest  frame  houses  in  Allegheny  County,  and 
a  laundry  and  a  bakery  and  a  green  house  and  a  shop.  We  are  young, 
yet. 

During  the  six  years  we  have  oared  for  more  than  siv  hundred  boys. 
There  is  great  need  for  sometihing  of  this  kind  around  Pittisburgh  and  in 
Western  Pennisylvania,  wlhere  so  many  men  are  employed  in  dangerous 
emploiyments.  Accidents  are  happening  every  day:  iS'.mie  of  them  are 
leaving  families,  and  tmtil  this  work  was  begun  there  was  no  insititution 
in  the  westerai  part  of  the  Sitate,  under  Protestant  auspices,  for  the  ear- 
ing of  boys  from  nine  to  ten  years  old.  In  many  cases  the  fatlier  and 
mother  are  bobh  living  and  yet  the  boy  is  as  destittite  as  though  they 
were  dead,  and  in  many  cases  he  would  be  bettor  ofl'  if  his  parents  were 
dead.    We  are  hampered  in  many  cases  by  their  worbhlesis  parents. 

Our  sixth  Annual  Meeting  was  held  recently  and  this  was  the  Re- 
port made  of  the  numiber  of  boys  handled  the  past  year,  ending  September 
30tlh:  The  iwliole  number  of  Ijoys  under  our  care  was  200:  They  come 
and  go.  Received  througili  friends  89,  through  Juvenile  courts  and  pro- 
bationary officers  35. 

I  would  say  that  the  idea  of  this  institution  is  not  to  deal  with  in- 
corrigiible  boys.  It  was  chartered  to  deal  with  homeless  and  neglected 
boys.  We  do  not  take  any  'eriminal  boys  from  the  Juvenile  court:  If 
they  aire  somewhat  delinquent  we  will  take  them.  If  they  are  vicious, 
or  inclined  to  run  away  we  cannot  handle  them.  So  -boys  who  ouglht  to 
go  to  Morganza  might  as  well  go  there  in  the  first  place:  but  we  save 
many  from  going  there. 

A  gentleman  said  to  me  last  night  that  'there  weren"t  any  incorrig- 
ible boys:  but  we  iiave  found  that  there  are  incorrigiible  boys  down 
around  Pibtsbargili :  but  we  soon  get  that  out  of  them  when  we  sret  them 
there. 

There  is  a  sentirnent  that  there  isn't  anythiirg  ]>articularly  vicious  in 
a  iboy  ten  or  twelve  years  old:  but  wlien  j'ou  get  a  little  fellow  suoh  as  I 
can  refer  to,  that  we  saved  from  going  to  Morganza,  Reform  School  and 
he  knew  it,  and  we  gave  him  a  good  home  and  treated  him  kindly,  and 
yet  on  two  occasions  he  deliberately  tried  to  burn  us  out  and  set  fire  to 
the  premises,  such  a  boy  is  incorrigible. 

We  don't  have  many  Oif  that  class  of  boys,  but  we  are  handling  the 
homeless  and  negleioted  and  dejjendent  boys 
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The  Eeport  stows  further  "Through  church  and  charity  woi^kers  27: 
TlrrolS  thf  Children's  Aid  Society  t^.    From  the  Hurnarre  So«ety  of 
Westea-n  Pennsylvania,  16.    Prom  County  Homes  8:  trom  other  in»titu 
S  6     The  e  were  retui^ed  to  friends,  71.    Placed  m  good  country 
home's  52— perhaps  one-ha:if  through  the  Children's  Aid  Society.  _ 

Transferred  to  other  institutions,  9;  prindpally  boys  derfective  m  in- 
tellect and  sent  to  Polk.  ,  .  . 

We  hoTje  hereafter  to  teach  the  ordinary  trades.  We  have  ttos  farm 
for  the  iSer  l^ys:  L^.st  year  we  raised  375  bus.  of  wheat  and  .0  tons  oi 
ha^  and  other  things  corresponding.  We  have  a  farm  manager  and  one 
Sftwo  in  ^1x0  woa^  with  tL  The  farm  is  ^-^'^J™-  ^^^^^ 

At  the  Home  we  have  a  workshop:  we  -have  a  teacher  to  teach  the  boys 
carpenter  wJrk:    A  little  house  that  the  boys  built  was  on  exhibition  a 
SSu:  this  year:    Th,y  learn  the  principles      Jj-^^--^^^^  "^f, 
clay  moulding,  and  also  how  to  care  for  plants-  I  might  say  the»e  aie 
largely  the  better  class  of  boyiS.  _ 

Every  boy  is  ask^d  when  he  comes  what  his  religious  preference  is  We 
fouiIdVere  were  Presbyterian,  40;  United  Presbyterian,  27;  Methodist 
Ep'soopai  12;  Baptist,  10;  Catholic,  9;  Jewish  7;  -^her  denoinmaUoi^^^ 
12;  no  church  preference,  13.  \ou  can  see- the  boys  are  J^^gely  ot  I  rot 
estant  parentage.  We  don't  refuse  any  boy  on  aacount_  of  his  church 
prrference,  although  the  work  is  largely  Protestant.  ^  ^oine  is  oi - 
ganized  particulariy  to  care  for  the  homeless  and  neglected  boys  of  Piot- 
estant  parentage.  We  think  there  is  no  more  important  work  than  thas 
picikino-^ these  boys  up  from  the  streets  of  the  cities-and  the  cities  are 
ust  f\ill  of  them-a  great  many  of  them  have  parents,  and  so-called 
homes,  but  practically  their  home  is  on  the  street.  Do^  you  know  that 
s-oane  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  Nation  were  this  kind  of  boys: 
were  orphan  :boys?  I  thinly  I  could  interest  you  in  lefering  to  some  promi- 
nent men  who  have  been  orphan  and  homeless  and  neglected  boys;  and 
who  were  given  the  opportunity  to  do  something  for  themselves.  that 
is  our  motto,  "Help  the  boys  to  help  themselves." 

A  citizen  of  Allegiheny  told  me  that  President  Pvoosevelt's  present 
pastor  told  him  that  he  himself  had  been  an  orphan  boy,  selling  papers 
on  the  streets  of  Allegheny.  So  I  tell  you  this  is  practical  business.  These 
boys  are  going  to  become  the  criminals  and  paupers  ot  the  coming  gener- 
ation unless  something  is  done  for  them.  .    ,    ,  • 

The  Principal  of  one  of  the  Pittsburgh  schools  one  day  m  looking  at 
our  institution  said:  "I  would  like  to  bring  you  from  our  part  ot  Pitts- 
burcrh,  a  thousand  boys,"  and  I  suppose  it  can  be  done.  There  is  no  trou- 
ble about  the  supply.  There  is  one  praoti«rl  tbmg  about  thus;  that  is 
o^ttino-  these  boys  into  homes.  There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  _  ,arm  he;  p. 
The  whole  trend  is  into  the  cities  and  it  is  leaving  the  farms  without  help. 
Now  of  the  52  I  spoke  of  as  gotten  into  homes,  51  were  placed  among 
farmers.  Tliat  is  practical  business.  I  am  glad  there  is  a  tendency  to 
get  homes  for  them.  ^  ■„ 

In  one  meeting  I  was  alble  to  report  that  m  voluntary  contributions 
to  this  work  there  had  been  .more  than  ten  thousand  dollars  contributed  to 
this  work  in  the  last  year.  We  are  growing,  and  expect  to  care  for  many 
more  boys  after  a  time.  We  want  your  interest  and  symp:athy  and  oo- 
oroeration  The  Directors  of  a  county  in  Western  Pennsylvania  wanted 
ine  to  sign  a  contract  to  take  all  their  toys  in  the  county;  but  I  returned 
the  request  and  told  them  we  couldn't  do  it.  Put  we  want  to  care  for 
many  more  than  we  are.    I  thank  you.  (Applause) 

:^lm.  NEIB'ECKER  (Glen  Mills)  :  Can  I  ask  I\Ir.  Cleland  what  the 
change  in  conditions  of  a  boy's  home  antecedents  are  that  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  be  returned  inside  of  a  year ;  if  he  is  a  dependent  boy  ? 
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■MR.  CLELAND:  Week  Ibefore  last  1  \ra3  called  up  over  the  'plione 
a^nd  _a_  mother  said  her  hustoanid  had  left  her  and  gone  away  and  the  au- 
thorities were  selling  off  her  furniture  and  turning  her  out  in  the  street 
and  she  would  be  homeless  tilm-t.very  night  and  didn't  know  what  to  do 
with  her  boys.  1  told  her  we  would  take  them  in.  l!i  about  a  week  she 
came  and  said  she  had  a  brother  who  was  in  good  circumstances  and  tihau 
when  he  heard  of  her  plight  and  that  she  was  turned  out  on  the  street 
homeless,  he  came  to  her  rescue  and  fixed  up  her  home,  and  she  was  gath- 
enng  back  her  .diildren.  That  is  one  instance;  T  might  cite  many  other 
easeis. 

At  this  point  a  representabive  of  the  Emergency  Hospital  at  Bradford 
oame  into  the  room  and  extended,  an  invitation  to  the  delegaites  to  visit 
the  inistitution,  at  their  convenience. 

Col.  E.  P.  Gould  (Erie)  presents  the  Report  of  the  Auditing  Oomimit- 
tee,  and  on  motion  the  Report  is  approved  and  adopted. 
The  Re-port  is  as  follows: 

REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER. 

Account  ocf  L.  C.  Colborn,  Treasurer  of  Association  of  Directors  of  the 

Poor  and  Charities  of  iPennsylvania  for  the  year  L906. 

The  Treasurer  ohargea  himself  with  the  aanount  of  moneys  remain- 
ing in  his  hands  ait  last  settlement,  as  per  repont  of  Auditin<^ 
Committee  approved  October  18th,  1-905  .  '!'$194  76 

1905- 

The  Treasurer  charges  himself  with  moneys  received  from  the 
various  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Insti-tut-ion-s  and'  Sotieties  as  follows : 

To  -cash  rec.  of  Directors  -of  the  Poor  of  Allegheny  Co   15  00 

T-o  cash  rec.  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Venango  Co   15  00 

To  ©ash  rec.  of  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Fayette  Co                    .  .  .  5  00 

To  cash  rec.  of  Directors  oif  -the  Poor,  Somerset  Co  '  15  OO 

To  cash  rec.  of  Children's  Aid  Soioiety,  Chester  Co                         '  5  oo 

To  Clash  rec.  of  Trustees  State  Ho-spital,  Harrisbu)-g   15  00 

To  -cash  rec.  of  Direc-toriS  of  -the  Poor,  Central  Poor'bist   15  00 

To  -dash  rec.  of  Children's  Aid  Society,  Warren                               '  .5  qO 

To  cash  rec.  of  Directoi^  of  the  Poor,  Blakley               10  00 

To  cash  rec.  of  Society  for  organizing  -Oharities                          .  5  00 

To  cash  rec.  of  Bethesta  Home  [  5  qq 

To  cash  rec.  of  Children's  Aid  Society,  Venango  Co.    5  oO 

To  -cash  rec.  of  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Seranton                .  .  .    15  00 

To  -cash  rec.  of  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Delaware  Co   15  00 

To  cash  rec.  of  Directors  of  the  iPoor,  BuWks  Co-  .  '.   15  00 

To  oash  rec.  of  Directors  of  the  -Poor,  Middle  -Coal  Field 10  00 

To  -cash  rec.  of  Dire'ctors  of  the  Poor,  Washington  Co.                   '  !>=;  00 

To  -oaslh  rec.  of  Children's  Aid  Society  Washington  Co   5  00 

To  -cash  rec.  of  Directors  of  -the  Poor,  Montgomery  Co.  15  00 

To  -oash  rec.  of  Directors  of  the  iPoor,  Chester  Co."  ...  I.5  00 

To  cash  rec.  of  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Bedford  Co.  .  .  15  00 


Amount  carried    forward    '    c^^^d  76 

To  cash  rec.  of  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Ransom,  Pitts-ton  and  Jen-' 

km-s  P.  D  -   jy 

To  cash  rec.  of  -Children's  Aid  So-oiety,  Clarion  Co    5  00 

To  cash  rec.  of  Department  o'f  Cbarities  of  Pittsburg   ] 15  oo 

To  -cash  reic.  of  Department  of  'Charities,  AUe-ghe-ny"   15  00 

To  -oash  rec.  of  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Gernumt'own    15  00 

To  oash  rec.  of  Directors  -of  tihe  Poor,  Mercer  Co   15  00 

To  cash  rec.  of  Children's  Aid  Society,  Butler  Co.    . . .  '.  "  "      5  00 
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To  ea^sh  rec.  of  Children's  Aid  Society,  Beaver  Co  

To  cash  reic.  of  Directors  oif  the  Poor,  Franfclin  Co  

To  cash  ree.  of  Children's  Aid  Society,  Jeffei-son  Co  

To  oash  rec.  of  Directors  of  the  Poor,  P>lajr  Co  

To  cash  rec.  of  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Erie  Co  •  •  •  •  ■ 

To  cash  ree.  of  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Penna.  Phila  

To  cash  rec.  of  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Warren   

To  dash  rec.  of  Children's  Aid  Society ,  Titiisville   ■  • 

To  cash  rec.  of  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Favette  Co  

To  cash  rec.  of  Directors  of  the  Poor,  f.ancaster  Co  

To  cash  rec.  of  Feeble  'Minded  Institution,  Elwyn   

To  oas'h  ree.  of  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Huntington   

To  cash  ree.  of  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Cambria  

To  casili  rec.  of  Gliildren's  Aid  Society,  Cambria   

To  cash  rec.  of  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Carbondale  .-  

To  cash  rec.  of  Board  of  Public  Charities   

To  cash  rec.  of  Children's  Aid  Society  of  W.  Penna  

To  cash  ree.  of  Ohiidren's  Aid  Society  of  Somei-set  Co.  . ,  

To  casih  ree.  of  Directors  of  Poor  of  Westmoreland  Co  

To  cash  rec.  of  Trusitees  of  Feeble  Minded  School  at  Polk  .  .  . 
To  cash  rec.  of  Trustees  of  DeM  &  Dumb  School  at  15dgewood 

Total  amount  received  and  in  Treas  ..$759  76 

Total  Amount  of  monies  received   $759  76 

CREDITS. 

The  Treasurer  olaims  credit  for  the  following  payments  and 


disbursements ,  to  -  wit :  — 

By  express  paid  on  reports,  books,  etc.,  W.  G.  Carter    5  10 

By  amt.  paid  W.  A.  Gabby,  expenses  of  meeting   9  75 

By  amt.  paid  J.  E.  Hallam,  pictures    1  50 

By  amt..  paid  Pittsbuj-g  and  Engraving  Co  11  75 

By  amt.  paid  Ira  E.  Briggs,  reporting  proceedings   120  00 

By  amt.  paid  Somerset  Herald,  reports,  bill  heads  and  cir- 
culars  ■                                               .  170  00 

By  ^mt.  paid  expenses  to  Johnstown,  looking  after  printing 

reports  and  sending  same  out    17  50 

By  amt.  paid  postage  sending  out  report?   3  72 

By  amt.  paid  Telephone  and  Telegraph  messages  .  .    6  70 

By  amt.  paid  Fredrick  Fuller,  expenses  as  President    20  00 

By  amt.  paid  Pearl  Gustin  and  Alma  Plough,  Typewriting 

and  Stenography    services    27  50 

By  amt.  paid  Mrs.  C.  S.  Endsley,  postage,  letters,  bills,  cir-  ■ 

iculars  and  programs,  etc  .'   26  50       .  .  ■ 

By  aimt.  paid  Somerset  Standard,  progmms,  stationary,  cir-  \^ 

cular  letters  and  reports,  etc.    24  75     •  - 

By  amt.  paid  C.  H.  Fisher  and  iSon,  large  envelopes   2  05 

By  amt.  paid  Program  Committee,  expenses  of  conference 

and  making  up  of  siame    30  00 

By  amt.  paid  expenses  of  Secretary  Pgh.  and  other  points 

and  at  Convention,  as  per  res    50  00 

By  amt.  paid  salary  of  Treasurer  .  .   :..  25  00  552  82 


Balance  in  hands  of  Treasitrer   $206  22 


We,  the  undersigTied  Committee,  appointed  to  audit  the  account  of 
the  Treasurer  and  fix  the  amount  of  the  assessment  f  or  the  ensuing  year, 
i-pspectfully  report,  that  we  have  examined  the  a^'cmtnts  of  the  Treasurer 
and  find  them  correct.  Said  account  shoA^nno-  a  'balan<ee  in  the  hands  of  the 
Treasurer  of  $206,22,  being  the  largest  balamoe  ever  had  in  the  Treasury 
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and  aihl  debts  paiid.  The  As'socia'tion  is  to  be  eongratulated  on  this  splen- 
did sibowi'ng.  We  would  funther  recommend  that  tbe  same  assessment  be 
levied  the  ensuing  year  as  the  pasit.  All  of  which  is  respectfullv  submitted. 

H.  W.  OCHSL, 
OHAS.  T.  i-IUSTON, 
S.  SHOEMAKER, 

Auditing  Committee. 

Upon  motion  the  Oonventiion  was  here  adjourned  until  three  o'clock 

this  afternoon. 

Immediately  upon  adjournment  the  delegates  proceeded  to  a  speoial 
train,  which  was  in  wa'iting  in  front  of  the  court  house,  and  were  taken  to 
Rouse  Hospital,  some  ten  miles  from  WaiTen,  wheie  they  were  met  by 
the  gonial  managers  of  the  institution,  and  after  a  general  inspection  of 
the  buildings,  etc.,  a  most  welcome  and  delicious  dinner  -was  served,  to 
which  the  delegates  did  ample  justice,  and  after  an  hour  or  so  spent  at 
the  institution  they  were  carried  back  to  the  Convention  Hall,  liaving 
tasted  once  more  of  the  hospitality  of  the  people  of  Warren,  and  of  the 
Ooimmittee  of  Arrangements. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Convention  -was  called  to  O'Uder  by  President  Fuller  at  four  o'c-locik. 

Dr.  Morris  Guth,  Superintendent  of  the  iState  Hospital  at  North  War- 
ren was  introduced  to  the  Convention  by  President  Fuller,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  applause,  and  read  the  following  interesting  paper: 

SOME  METHODS  OF  CARING  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

1.    Boarding  out. 

It  is  my  intention  this  afternoon  to  present  to  the  Association  in  a 
few  words  some  thoughts  as  to  the  eompai-ative  desirability  of  certain 
methods  and  policies  in  oaring  for  the  insane.  This  is  a  sulbject  so  broad 
in  its  scope  and  with  so  many  aspects  that  we  often  find  men  of  whose 
aibility  and  integrity  we  have  uo  doubt,  diametrically  opposed  to  each  oth- 
er in  their  views.  For  this  reason  it  canniot  fail  to  be  of  value  in  an  Asso- 
ciation like  this  to  owasionally  bring  the  subject  up  for  friendly  discus- 
sion. An  interehang-e  of  opinions,  and  presenlting  the  faots  which  iwarrant 
such  opinions,  may  perchance  modify  the  ideas  of  some  of  us. 

One  method  of  carinlg  for  the  insane  which  has  never  been  tried  in 
Pennsylvania  t-o  my  knowledge  is  the  boarding  out  system.  This  is  a  fav- 
orite plan  in  Scotland  and  has  been  and  is'  still  being  tried  in  Massachu- 
setts with  varying  sucfcess  according  to  whether  the  man  who  reports  it  is 
in  sympathy  with  the  system  or  not.  The  idea  of  course  is  to  save  money. 
Attention  was  first  called  to  the  plan  in  the  public  press,  and  as  suitaible 
families  applied  for  boarders  of  this  class  they  were  sent  to  them.  The 
authorities  pay  up  to  .$3.2.5  per  week  per  gatient  and  ni.iny  persons  see  in 
this  great  saving  to  the  State.  They  argue  that  the  overcrowding  in  the 
State  Institutions  is  relieved,  and  that  the  State  is  saved  much  money. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  per  capita  rate  of  patients  in  State  Hospitals  of 
Massachusetts  including  interest  on  the  State's  etjuipment  of  buildings, 
land.  etc..  is  13.89  as  opposed  to  $3.41,  the  per  capita  rate  of  the  boarders, 
which  includes  the  cost  of  supervision.  The  persons  who  are  favorable  to 
this  scheme  overlook  the  fact  that  "the  successful  boarders  are  a  seleoted 
class  comprising  tliose  who  are  noit  troublesome,  and  who  are  in  good 
health,  and  -who  ai'e  willing  to  work.  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  any  faimily 
offering  to  care  for  an  untidy  dement  for  •$3.25  per  week  even  though  he 
were  guaranteed  to  be  hiirmless.  The  cjuarrelsome,  the  litigious,  the  un- 
tidy, the  excited,  are  all  left  in  the  institution,  the  extra  care  which  they 
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demand  ffoing  to  sv^eirthe  total  expenditares  while  the  very  f  t'^eri* 
t^kt  felied  upon  to  offset  to  -a  degree  the  cost      l^-^T War^^^^^ 
attendanJce  is  boarded  out.    The  per  capita  m  our  ^°^^P^^t^^^,^, 
"^S/^  but  if  om-  able-bodied,  4iarniless  farm  woi^kers  were  boaided  out  ana 
Se  ?hoiUl  Tas  full  of  troV^blesome  patients,  either  tl-        .-pta  wo^^ 
bake  a  -reat  leap  upward  or  else  the  patient;  would  suffer  for  the  lack  of 
the  care  and  attention  which  they  now  ha^ve.    We  have  nrrnrbers  o    pe  - 
sons  in  the  hospital  who  merely  hring  in,  $3.75  per  weefk,  but  whose  actual 
eo^t  s  iu  greater.    I  have  in  mind  one  instance  where  two  speoal  nur.es 
were  required-^one  day  and  one  night-whose  combmed  salaries  were  $36 
peT  month     The  medidnes  he  took  were  expensive  preparations  and  co.t 
from  $10    o  $15  a  month.    He  was  quite  untidy  and  destruc  ive  necessrtat- 
inrfre  ueiit  chancres  of  bedding  all  at  our.  expense.    In  addition  we  had 
th!  Wd  and  warii-ing  of  liimseM  and  the  t.vo  nurses  to  provide.    At  the 
low  caMa^Lu  of  $10%:ach  per  month  for  this  we  find  that  this  one  young 
mln  S  us  between  $80  aAd  $90  a  month  or  an  approximate  weekly  ex- 
Siture  of  $20.    In  order  to  provide  these  necessaries  for  him  and  sti  , 
reer^thin  the  limits  of  $3.75  per  patient  you  can_e.asily  see  that  many 
others  must  give  their  work.    We  felt  entirely  pistined  in  ^^e  expend  me 
as  the  young  man  made  a  good  re^-very.   It  seems  to  me  that  the  fallacy 
o    thi/boanling  plan  as  a'money  saver  to  the  State  can  be  easily  seem 
The  homes  in  which  it  is  considered  desirable  to  place  patients  by  advo- 
cates oi  the  boanding  out  idea  are  chiefly  those  of  farmers.    Now  fanners 
ire  as  a  class  a  thrifty  lot.    They  are  obliged,  most  of  tihem  to  look  out 
for  small  expenses  and  to  count  the  pennies     I  can  never  be  convmced 
that  the  $3.26  which  they  receive  for  -he  patient's  board  is  actually  ex- 
pended on  him.    It  stands  to  reason  that  the  farmer  makes  money  on  the 
transaction  or  else  he  would  not  be  a  party  to  it.    No  one  would  take  an 
insane  or  even  an  eccentric  person  into  their  family  except  for  thiee  rea- 
sons—First: Ties  of  blood,  which  -may  be  thrown  out  of  the  cases  under 
discussion.    Seeond:  Impailses  of  humanitarianism  and  kindness,  which  i 
fear  would  aiccount  for  only  a  fraction  of  a  per  cent,  and^  f^""^:  lo  make 
money    It  does  not  take  vei-y  long  to  decide  under  which  head  most  of 
these' cases  fall.    But  even  allowing  that  Ave  hundred  cases  boarded  out 
costs  the  State  less  than  five  hundred  cases  taken  at  random  from  tihe 
l>ooks  of  a  State  Hospital,  may  we  not  assert  that  the  five  liundred 
■boarders  could  be  provided  for  even  more  cheaply  by  gathering  them  into 
an  institution?    It  is  a  well  established  principle  that  support  is  less  ex- 
pensive in  institutions  than  in  families.    There  are  great  savings  in  many 
ways     We  of  Pennsylvania  can  answer  this  query  wr!:hout  hesitation  by 
pointing  to  WernersviWe.    The  patients  there  are  such  as  would  be  select- 
ed for  boarding  out  and  instead  of  costing  the  State  $3.41  as  the  iboarders 
do  Massachusetts  they  only  cost  $2.99  and  I  venture  to  affirm  that  the 
care  is  far  better. 

Since  we  can  easily  prove  that  this  family  caw  plan  is  actually  no. 
a  saivino-  finaTiciallv  to  the  'State,  hoiwever  it  may  appear  at  first  glance, 
let  us  see  if  there  "are  any  points  to  recommend  it  in  other  ways.  We  are 
told  that  in  a  number  of  cases  there  is  a  great  stimulation  of  interest 
a.nd  the  patients  have  ultimately  become  self  supporting.  Doubtless ^  this 
is  time  as  a  complete  change  of  scene  and  surrnundings  does  tend  to  rouse 
certain  persons  from  the  comparative  torjior  into  which  they  may  _  have 
fallen.  This  however  seems  to  me  the  only  thing  that  ca.n  be  said  in  its 
favor  and  we  could  not  look  for  this  favorable  outcome  in  many  cases. 
The  patient  would  have  to  be  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary  and  the"  family 
would  be  an  exceptional  one.  It  seems  to  me  that  instead  of  .being  likely 
to  meet  families  such  as  would  take  a  rcul  in<:erest  in  the  patient  and 
stimulate  him  to  do  his  best,  we  would  be  fa,r  more  apt  to  meet  families 
whose  tendency  would  be  to  exclude  the  patient  from  participation  in 
their  jjleasures  and  intimate  home  life  while  giving  him  a  large  allowance 
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of_  worfk.  If  the  boarded  is  a  good  worker  and  has  no  unpleasant  eccen- 
tricities of  manner  so  tihat  lie  would  be  an  agreeable  inmate  in  the  home 
circle  wliy  would  it  not  be  better  and  a  cheaper  plan  to  return  him  to  his 
friends  who  certainly  would  be  more  likely  than  strangers  to  make  al- 
lowance for  any  peculiarities. 

If  on  the  other  hand  he  is  unpleasant  as  an  associate  where  is  the 
gain.  The  farmer  malkes  a  little  money  hut  at  the  cost  of  practically 
turning  his  Qionie  into  an  as^ylum.  If  there  are  childrcn  the  effect  on  them 
cannot  be  good.  The  constant  aissociation  of  the  insane  with  the  sane  is 
a  most  trying  thing  even  when  it  is  a  matter  of  daily  business,  but  to  be 
constantly  forced  to  make  allowances  for  their  vagaries  even  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  the  home  and  to  have  no  escape  from  it  is  a  thing  which  should 
not  be  asiked  of  any  man.  Persons  who  are  thus  willing  to  trade  away 
there  home  life  for  money  do  not  know  that  they  are  selling  tlieir  birth- 
right for  a  mess  of  pottage  anid  they  should  be  prevented  from  doing  so. 
Great  as  are  the  claims  of  the  insane  upon  society  they  do  not  extend 
into  the  homes  where  there  is  no  tie  of  any  kind  except  a  desire  fo.'- 
money. 

A  modification  of  this  boarding  out  idea  would  be  of  great  value  how- 
ever, and  while  I  have  not  heard  it  publicly  discussed  I  have  no  doubt  it 
is  often  done  by  the  Directors  of  the  Poor'  I  mean  that  where  the  care 
of  the  eccentric,  imbecile  or  chronically  insane  memiber  of  the  family  be- 
comes too  great  a  tax  tlie  rest  of  the  family  are  forced,  often  unwillingly, 
to  apply  to  the  Directors  to  send  him  to  a  hospital  or  asylum.  In  cases 
like  this  the  family  would  often  be  glad  to  keep  the  insane  one  at  home 
if  it  were  possible,  and  if  the  Directors  would  pay  to  them  $1.75  per 
week  as  board  instead  of  paying  the  same  amount  to  a  hospital  they 
could  often  manage  to  make  ends  meet. 

I  know  of  a  case,  a  former  patient  of  mine,  who  was  entirely  unable 
to  support  herself  and  who  was  dependent  upon  the  exertions  o/her  sis- 
ter. While  she  was  harmlCiSs  and  able  to  be  at  home  as  far  as  any  danger 
went  sihe  was  possessed  with  the  idea  that  everyone  WMi  looldng  at  her 
and  was  so  self-conscious  that  silie  could  not  meet  people,  and  did  not  go 
out  except  at  night.  Their  fin.anicial  affairs  got  to  such  a  low  ebb  that  she 
filially  wrote  me  saying  she  must  come  back  to  the  hospital  to  relieve  her 
sister  of  the  expense  or  she  would  commit  suicide.  I  presented  the  case 
to  the  County  Commissioners  Who  agreed  with  me  in  thinldng  it  a  pity 
to  separate  the  sisters  who  were  devotedly  fond  of  each  other,  and  they 
accordingly  paid  the  board  of  the  insane  one.  In  this  case  this  policy  has 
worked  to  the  greatest  advantage  and  I  feel  sure  it  could  be  done  ir. 
others.  I  think  it  would  often  be  a  success  in  the  case  of  old  persons  de- 
mented but  not  dangerous  whose  families  are  unable  to  longer  bear  the 
burden  of  theiir  support.  But  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from  placing 
persons  in  the  families  of  strangers.  And  it  is  also  a  very  "different  thing 
from  attempting  to  keep  the  acutely  insane  at  home.  Those  who  need 
anything  more  than  custodial  care  should  always  have  the  benefit  of  an 
institution  wihere  they  may  have  the  daily  attention  of  a  physician  who 
is  especially  skilled  in  mental  diseases. 

The  second  method  of  caring  for  the  insane  to  which  I  call  your  at- 
tention is  what  is  known  as  the  "County  Care  plan".  This  was  the  orig- 
inal way  of  caring  for  the  insane  in  Pennsylvania  before  the  State  Hos- 
pitals were  constructed  and  it  is  this  plan  to  which  (with  a  few  changes 
in  details)  so  many  of  our  Counties  have  gone  back.  Prior  to  1845  the 
insane  of  this  State  were  collected  in  poorhouses  and  suffered  so  from  the 
neglect  and  ill  treatment  of  those  in  charge  that  the  sympathies  of  Miss 
Dorothea  Dix  were  enlisted  in  their  (behalf.  She  made  a'.touT  of  inspeittion 
of  the  pool-  houses  in  tihe  different  parts  of  the  district  and  prepared  a 
meniori'al  which  was  transmitted  to  the  L^egisla+iire.  Through  the  inter- 
est which  this  aroused  an  Act  was  passed  "to  establish  a  8taite  Plospitai 
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Wiere  things  su.-h  as  Miss  Dix  reported  would  not  be  possible.    This  was 
rbrbec^rnX-  of  the  policy  of  State  institutions  as  opposed  to  Count, 
Souset!   Itlntervads  ^pproVation^  has  been  made  ^o^f-^-f^^J 
the  insane  but  the  intervals  were  too  far  ap£irt  to  provide  foi  the  increase 
in  population  and  the  even  -gi-eater  increase  m  insanity 

\Len  the  Committee  on  Lunacy  ^-as  organized        883  there  were  in 
the  four  State  Hospitals  2,153  patients  and  in  ^^^^  .f  ™i /^o^.^^^j^/.f 
total  of  4,285  insane  persons.    According  to  the  repoit  of  1904  there  wer. 
n  State  Hospitals  7;451  aaid  in  County  _  homes,  a  ms  ^^^'^^^^^^ 
5  004  a  total  of  12.455,  exclusive  of  the  private  institutions.    Tlii=  amcunts 
?ran  appa  ent  increase  of  between  two  and  three  hundred  per  cent   in  , 
twnty  vears.   It  is  not  fair  however  to  consider  that  msamty  has  actuaJ- 
iV  tn creased  at  such  a  rate  because  twenty  years  ago  people  were  far  more 
opposed  to  hospitals  in  general  and  to  those  for  the  insane  m  particuiar 
Now-a-days  persons  of  Enlightenment  take  their  tncnds  as  soon  as  they 
are  found  to  be  really  insane  to  hospitals  where  ^-^'"y         jj^^^^ '^^J 
to  aid  in  recovery.    Twenty  years  ago  tine  insane  were  kept  :^t  home  ]ust 
as  Lr<.  as  possible.    If  it  were  impossible  to  keep  them  m  the  house  hey 
were  kept  in  cellars  or  sheds-auywhere  to  keep  them  from  the  alms- 
houses    The  chronic  insane  or  feebleminded  who  were  considered  harmles. 
were  allowed  to  be  at  lar^e  and  possibly  all  of  us  presenr  can  remember 
Teeing  a  person,  who  would  at  the  present  time  be  cared  for  m  ^^P^tal 
or  asylum,  roaming  about  the  streets  followed  by  a  crowd  of  seh°.«l,<f^^l 
dren  teasino-  or  imitating  him  with  the  unconscious  cruelty^  of  childhood. 
Gonseqnentfy  anv  observations  based  on  the  statistics  obtainable  .wenty 
vears  ao-o  will  be  manifestlT  incorrect.    However  this  may  be  we  are  not 
concerned  so  much  with  percentages  and  with  statistics    wh^ch  can  be 
twisted  so  as  to  support  almost  any  theory,  as  we  are  with  the  great  tact 
that  our  State  Hospitals  .are  all  in  a  much  overcrowded  condition  and  that 
some  relief  must  be  obtained.  •  •  ^ 

If  the  Leoislature  had  followed  up  the  policy  of  State  provision  tor 
the  insane  bv°  regular  appropriations  this  condition  of  aflairs  would  not 
confront  us.  '  instead  of  doing  so  bills  aiming  at  our  relief  have  been  re- 
peatedlv  shelved.    A  bill  for'' the  establishment  of  another  hospit.il  was 
presented  to  the  Legislature  in  1893  but  was  not  reported  for  action.  In 
1895  five  bills  were  reported  for  hospitals  for  different  classes  of  the  m 
same  which  had  the  effect  of  preventing  any  action  on  the  bill  for  the  hos- 
pital for  a  central  district  of  the  State.    In  1^97  the  burning  of  the  Capi- 
tol prevented  the  appropriation.    In  1899  the  plea  was  that  the  Treasury 
had  been  greatly  overdra^vn.    Vihile  these  various  reasons  were  given  for 
practically^  ig-noring  the  insane,  appropriations  were  made  during  these 
four  sessions  of  more  than  two  millions  of  dollars  to  institutions  whicn 
had  no  claim  or.  the  Treasury  in  comparison  with  the  insane.    In  const 
quence  of  this  neglect  the  distressing  condition  of  overcrowding  became 
prevalent  in  all  the  State  Hospitals.    The  Committee  on  Lunacy,  confront- 
ed with  this  situation,  and  feeling  the  recessitv  of  immediate  provision 
for  the  overflow,  took  up  again  the  abandoned  theory  of  County  Care 
which  had  been  tried  and  found  wanting  so  many  years  ago.    The  law 
passed"in  1883,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Comnnittee  on  Lunacy 
at  that  time,  provided  for  the  rem.oval  of  the  insane  from  the  poor  houses 
to  State  Hospitals.    The  la-w  of  1897  provides  that  Counties,  Municipali- 
ties. Boroughs  or  Tomishitis  may  maintain  institutions  for  the  care  of 
the  indigent  insane  and  that  the  >State  will  pay  to  such  institutions  the 
sum  of  $1.50  per  week  for  each  indigent  patient.    According  to  this  we 
return  to  the  very  same  condition  of  affairs  in  which  we  were  prior  to  the. 
establishment  of '  the  State  Hospitals.    To  my  niind  there  are  only  two 
reasons  why  the  counties  should  undertake  this  responsibility,  which  is 
not  thrust  upon  them  but  which  thev  are  merely  allowed  to  assume  if 
they  desire.   The  first  is  that  they  could  do  it  more  cheaply  and  the  second 
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tiba/t  they  .eoTOld  do  it  (better  a,nd  with  greater  satisfa^Uon  to  the  patient 
and  his  friends.  As  far  as  the  financial  part  goe?  it  seems  to  me  unTea- 
sonable  to  ask  a  borough  or  towTiship  with  their  limited  means  and  liimited 
nuniiber  of  patients  to  erect  a  building,  equip  it  suitably  and  maintain 
the  same  at  a  lower  cost  than  can  be  done  in,  the  -State  Institutions.  The 
interest  on  the  money  expended  in  the  bnilding  and  etjuipment  would  go 
a  long  way  toward  paying  the  bills  oif  the  patients  belonginff  to  the  to'wn- 
ship  who  are  in  the  State  institutions.  In  the  State  hospitals  the  'State 
provides  the  plant  to  begin  with  ■aimd  the  Counties,  etc.,  are  only  called  on 
for  their  sliare  o-f  the  running  expenses.  How  unreasonable  to  expect  to 
provide  your  own  plant  and  also  pay  running  expenses  and  do  it  cheaper 
than  can  be  done  in  institutions  several  times  the  size  SmaQl  organiza- 
tions always  have  a  larger  per  capita  rate  than  biff  ones  of  the  same  class 
as  there  are  certain  expenses  which  remain  about  "tlie  same.  Besides  this 
it  is  both  stingy  and  cruel  to  look  at  the.  insane  with  the  one  idea  of  les- 
sening the  cost  of  their  maintenance.  No  doubt  mere  herding  receptacles 
oould  be  maintained  cheaply  but  it  is  a  great  mistake  in  m.y  opinion  t« 
lay  so  much  stress  on  a  low  per  capita.  More  stress  should  be  laid  on 
increasing  the  healtih  and  happiness  of  the  patient.-s  and  on  procuring  as 
mudh  as  possible  for  them  with  the  allowance  that  v:  made.  I  do  not' 
thm-k  the  public  demand  parsimony  in  dealincr  with  the  insane.  Public 
sentiment  as  I  find  it  is  against  such  procedure:  Thev  are  an  unfortunate 
class  who  are  sick  and  not  criminals.  They  w.?re  not"  as  a  class  dependent 
_  before  thear  insanity.  By  far  the  larger  number  were  producers  and  use 
ful  members  of  society.  Then  wliy  consider  onlv  the  cheapest  methods 
of  supporting  tliem.  It  is  impossible  to  be  extravagant  on  $3.75  per  week 
when  board,  lodging,  laundry,  clothing,  medical  attendance  and  medicines 
axe  all  to  be  supplied.  If  tihds  amount  can  be  so  slcilfiilly  manifiiged  that' 
there  is  a  little  left  for  amusement  and  the  smaller  pleasures  of  life,  the 
Trustees  and  Superintendent  should  be  .commended  instead  of  being  called 
extravagant.  If  we  proceed  on  lines  of  mere  economy  and  aim  at  "that  as 
the  one  thing  to  be  accomplished  we  will  certainly  retroo-rade  to  where  we 
were  a  hundred  years  ago  in  the  care  of  the  insane.  ° 

The  second  argument  for  the  establishment  of  County  Homes  is  t>hat 
the  care  is  better  and  more  satisifactory  to  the  patients  and  tiheir  friends 
Unless  you  have  a  first  class  man  for  Superintendent  this  cannot  be  so 
and  _m  addition  to  having  a  first  iclass  man  vou  must  give  him  first  class 
facilities  for  work.    A  plan  whi-oh  allows  only  a  visiting  physician  should 
.lot  be  considered,    '^oll  cannot  expect  a  sujierintendent,  even  if  he  is  an 
excellent  farmer,  to  detect  symptoms  in  his  p.-itients  that  the  trained  eye 
of  a  medical  .man  will  see  at  once.    Acute  cases  taken  to  places  where  the 
physician  visits  only  o-aeasionally  and  where  tihe  care  is  custodial  merely 
lose  their  chances  of  recovery  to  a  large  extent.    They  need  hospital  treat- 
ment not  asylum  care  and  they  need  it  at  once  if  it  is  to  be  of  benefit.  I 
have  seen  many  eases  became  chromic  as  a  result  of  receiving  only  custod- 
ial care  whidi  would  have  had  a  good  chance  of  recovery  if  they  'had  been 
put  imniediately  under  the  charge  of  plivsicians  and  nurses  skilled  in  that 
particular  line  of  w\)rk.    When  the  physician  nierelv  visits  the  patients 
occasionally  and  when  he  is  changed  at  each  electioii  it  is  useless  to  ex- 
petot  the  best  results.    In  the  iS.tate  Hospitals  the  Board  of  Trusitees  is  a 
fairly  continuous  body,  not  more  than  one  or  ■  two  beino'  changed  at  a 
time.    In  tliat  .way  the  majority  o^f  the  Board  alwa\'s  linow  all  .about  th'- 
wonkmgs  of  the  place  and  aeeondingly  we  are  able  t!o  carrv  it  on  uninter- 
ruptedly.   In  the  County  Homes  the  opposite  plan  prevails  and  at  a  cer- 
tain time  all  the  Commissioners  may  go  cut  of  office  and  new  oneis  come 
in  with  different  ideas  or  posisibly  no  ideas  at  all  a-bout  how  the  Home 
shouW  be  run.    The  new  men  have  their  own  constituents  to  look  aifter 
and  possibly  there  are  persons  to  whom  they  may  have  promised  places. 
In  this  way  the  Home  is  in  -great  danger  of  becoming  a  portion  of  the 
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Dartv  spoil,  and  the  entire  staff  of  employes  may  be  changed  through 
?o  iScal' influLee.  The  effect  of  such  a  state  of  affairs  as  ^hxs  on  th 
iatient  could  not  te  good.  Just  because  a  man  happened  to  have  tnends 
on  tie  Borrd  it  does  not  follow  that  he  .viU  make  a  gom  supenntendent. 
Do  not  think  that  I  am  insinuating  that  we  could  ilml  County  Homes  in 
tWs  State  under  political  control  because  I  do  not  know  enough  a^bout 
their  inner  worMnls.  I  do  knoav,  though,  that  it  has  turned  out  so  in 
other  XLs  and  afways  to  the  detriment  of  the  patient.  It  is  a  danger 
which  must  be  taken  into  eonsvderatian.  _ 

The  ar-ument  is  sometimes  presented  that  it  is  more  convenient  to 
see  TOur  frCls  if  thev  are  in  the  County  Homes  than  if  they  are  an  he 
Statr  Hospitals.  This  advantage  is  more  than  compen^o;  ed  for  m  the 
mhids  S  most  ueople  by  the  fact  that  their  relative,  are  shielded,  from  the 
mde  and  curious  gaze  of  mere  acquaintances  and  their  eccentricities  are 
not  made  the  subjict  of  common  talk.  Many  of  our  patients  are  extreme- 
ly sensitive  ahout  being-  seen  by  those  who  icnew  them  at  honie. 

The  unbiased  observer  must  admit  that  the  C<)unty  Homes  cannot 
be  mana^d  an^'  better  or  any  cheaper  than  the  State  institutions,  it  the 
same' standard  of  excellence  is  upheld  and  if  the  same  class  of  patients  is 
prvided  for.  While  the  per  capita  is  apparently  lower  the  taxpayer 
must  take  into  consideration  the  interest  or  the  ^vestment  in  larids  and 
buildino-3  which  the  County  loses  aud  which  should  be  added  to  the  ex- 
penses of  County  Homes.  He  should  also  take  i-jto  consideratior.  the  fact 
that  patients  who  require  a  great  deal  of  especial  attention  and  accord- 
ino-lT  are  expensive  to  caxe  .for,  are  promptly  brought  from  the  C<)unty 
Homes  to  the  State  Hospitals,  thus  adding  to  the  exi^en^es  of  the  latter. 
Since  it  is  a  fact  that  the  larger  institutions  hme  facilities  m  tae  way  ot 
a  larger  staff  of  physicians  and  nurses  to  aid  in  recovery  does  it  not  seem 
manifestly  unfair  to  a  patient,  a  recent  case,  to  commit  him  directly  to 
tJhe  County  Home?  m.v  not  give  him  the  best  treatment  available  and 
commit  all  patients  to  State  Hospitals  and  then  if  the  case  proves  t«  be 
chronic  transfer  to  the  County  Homes?  But  in  doing  this  do_  not  forget 
that  it  is  unfair  to  compare  the  cost  of  maintenance  as  the  institutions 
will  then  care  for  different  classes  of  patients.  -,   ^  t  , 

I  hope  that  no  one  will  misunderstand  me  and  think  that  T  am  ta;k- 
in-  the  stand  that  no  good  work  can  be  done  in  County  Homes.  There 
are  Countv  Homes  in  this  State  that  compare  very  favorably  with  any 
institution  for  the  insane  in  the  United  States.  But  the  ones  that  do 
ffood  work  and  that  we  are  proud  of  are  the  ones  that  are  modelled  after 
the  State  Hospitals  and  managed  in  the  same  way.  They  are  designed 
to  aeoommodate  large  numbers  of  patients  or  else  they  could  not  be  run 
economically  and  the  resident  medical  superintendent  is  a  person  who  is 
not  clianged  at  the  whim  of  the  Commissioners,  but  who  devotes  his  lite 
to  his  work  knowing  that  work  well  done  insures  a  permanent  position 
re'ffardless  of  political  views.  .  . 

A  third  and  to  my  mind  tihe  best  way  of  caring  for  the  insane,  is  to 
place  them  in  State  Hospitals,  whose  affairs  are  administered  by  Boards 
of  Tmstees  serving  without  remunei-ation,  and  who  are  selected  Without 
reo-ard  to  political  affiliation.  In  this  way  the  service  is  more  stable  and 
abuses  less  likely  to  creep  in.  It  may  be  said  ^vith  trath  that  the  present 
State  Hospitals' cannot  accommodate  the  insane  and  that  even  the  new 
ones  already  planned,  one  for  criminal  insane  and  the  homeopathic  hospital, 
and  Spring  City  will  do  little  in  caring  for  the  overflow.  This  is  doubtless 
tme  but  additions  could  be  made  to  the  present  hospitals  so  as  to  allow 
a  better  classification,  without  great  additional  cost.  Dr.  John  B.  Ghapm, 
who  is  the  greatest  authority  in  Pennsylvania  on  the  care  of  the  insane 
recently  read  a  paper  dealing  ^vith  this  subject  which  I  will  quote  from 
with  your  permission.  He  says:  'Tt  has  been  shown  that  less  than  one- 
half,  and  perhaps  only  one-third  of  the  insane  need  the  kind  of  structural 
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provision  that  it  was  at  one  time  believed  that  all  required.  The  other 
one-half  or  two-thirds  can  toe  properly  provided  for  in  supplemental  -build- 
ings or  blocks,  at  a  cost  of  one-half  or  one-third  per  bed.  The  population 
o4  such  a  hospital  may  be  increased  to  two  thousand  or  more,  arid  with 
the  increase  the  per  capita  cost  of  support  -would  be  reduced  to  a  corres- 
ponding ratio.  If  it  is  true  that  of  the  whole  number  in  a  hosBita.l  on  a 
given  day,  six  per  cent,  only  are  probably  recoveraible,  then  would  come 
the  demamd  for  a  special  hospital  blook  for  these  eases  where  better  appli- 
ances of  all  kinds  could  be  directed  for  their  restoration.  There  would  be 
other  arrangements  for  other  classes  'JMie  plan  of  such  an  institution 
would  then  comprise  a  building  for  the  detention  of  dangerous  insane  per- 
sons requmng  special  obsei-vatiou  or  care ;  a  special  hospital  block  for  the 
treatment  of  acut.e  and  curable  cases;  supplemental  or  colony  buildin-t^s 
for  the  quiet  hamiless  cases  eoaiistituting  the  largest  portion  of  the  pa- 
tients;  infirmary  buildings  for  the  care  of  bedridden  and  dirty  patients, 
ilhe  whole  establishment  would  furnish  facilities  for  classification,  for 
occupation  m  farming  and  various  trades. 

Responsibility  under  a  State-oare-system  for  all  would  be  centered 
somewhere.  The  Sifandarid  of  care  .would  be  elevated  and  not  as  now 
subject  to  the  views  of  officers  of  more  than,  sixty  counties. 

■The  majority  of  the  State  Hospitals  if  not 'all  have  sites  capable  of 
enlargement  on  the  plan  proposed.  They  have  tinistees  and  officers  al- 
ready experienced;  they  have  land,  water,  sewei-age  svstems,  and  would 
be  caipable  of  expansion  imi  economical  enlargement." 

While  Dr.  uhapin's  ideas  cannot  be  canie'd  out  all  at  once  he  has  put 
into  words  the  ideal  at  whidh  our  State  Hospital  at  Warren  aims.  Our 
"Farm  lOolony"  reached  by  the  Jamestown  trolley  accommodates  ninety 
harmless  chronic  men  in  a  cheap  but  suitable  building  which  is 'inexpensive 
to  operate.  At  Hygeia  a  sliort  distance  beyond  the  main  buildino-  we  pro- 
vide special  comforts  and  privileges  for  convalescent  women  at  a  oreater 
expense.  We  have  in  course  of  construction  near  the  main  buildiiro^  two 
oompiaaiaJtively  cheap  annexes  for  the  sexes  designed  to  acoommodate'^aible- 
bodied  persons  who  are  employed  in  different  places  during  the  day  There 
IS  also  an  infirmary  building  for  women,  nearing  completion,  the'  plans  of 
whiich  call  for  a  similar  structure  for  men,  on  the  other  side  of  a  dividin<r 
\t,  buildings  are  all  supplied  from  the  main  laundry,  and  bakery 

and  those  near  the  main  building  are  also  supplied  fi-om  its  kitchen  at 
much  less  expense  than  if  they  were  separate  institutions.  I  trust  you 
will  all  try  to  go  through  the  hospital  while  here  and  we  will  endeavor 
to  see  that  each  one  is  alloiwed  every  facilitv  for  observation 

Proif.  I.  N.  Burt,  Principal  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumlb  School  at  Edo-ewood 
was  next  introduced  by  the  President,  and  addressed  the  Convention  as 
follows:  ■  ^  ■ 

INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  D.  &  D.-RESULTS  AND  BENEFITS  FROM  A 
COMMERCIAL  STANDPOINT. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  institution  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  at  Edgewood  is  largely  supported  by  the  State.  It  has  for  its  pur- 
pose the  education  of  the  deaf  living  in  the  west-rn  counties  of  the  State 
It  IS  the  only  institution  df  its  kind  west  of  Scranton.  We  have  225 
pupils.  Our  iiistitution  is  really  a  School:  it  does  for  the  deaf  what  the 
public  schools  do  for  hearing  people,  and  it  is  so  recognized  by  the  State 
and  board,  medical  attendance  and  tuition  are  furnished  free  There  is 
very  little  red  tape  required  to  obtain  admission  for  boys  .and  o-irls  of 
schoohage.  We  have  room  enough  for  700  pupils,  which' allows  for  the 
growth  for  the  next  fifteen  years,  perhaps,  and  the  only  expense  is  for 
the  railroad  fare  for  the  parent  or  gaiardian  to  and  from  the  institution 
and,  for  the  clothing  of  the  children  while  there. 
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iT'he  icommercial  value  of  an  education  is  frequently  discussed  m  Scliool 
Journals,  from  UVo  points  of  view:  One  considers  the  value  of  educated 
men  to  the  State,  the  other  the  value  o^f  an  education  to  the  man  himselt: 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  -that  the  foundation  upon  whicih  our  repuiblac 
rests  is  the  intelligence  of    *he  men  and  women  who    composn  it.  Tihe 
strono-est  reason  advanced  for  the  support  of  our  pulblie  schools  by  the 
sitate  is  the  necessity  that  the  ballot  be  in  the  hands  of  men  eapable  ot 
using  it  intelligently.    The  expense  is  justified  by  the  highest  law,  that  of 
self ''preservation.    However,  the  same  reasoning  does  not  apply  to  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  or  rather  did  not  in  the  beginning,  for 
it  was  the  charity  and  sympathy  that  good  men  and  women  have  for  the 
unfortunate  that  prompted  the  first  attempts  to  teach  the  deaf.  Their 
efi'orts  were  exerted  to  bring  to  their  darkened  minds  the  gi'cat  truths  ot 
the  Christian  religion,  for  it  was  thought  that  knowledge  of  these  is  neces- 
sary to  eternai  life.    The  first  teachers  were  priests  and  ministers  and 
little  was  attempted  beyond  teaching  their  pupils  the  simiple  lessons  of 
the  prayer-book  and  catechism.    These  good  people  served  to  demonstr;ite 
the  possibility  of  educating  the  deaf,  for  these  children  of  silence  were  for 
long  ages  deemed  incapable  of  receiving  instniction  and  were  classed  with 
the  feeble  minded,  the  insane  and  other  incapaible's.    Our  states  now  recog- 
nize the  right  of  every  child  to  an  education  and  when  the' misfortunes 
of  children  require  special  kinds  of  instruction  the  needs  are  met  by  our 
Institutions  for  the  deaf,  the  iblrad  and  the  feeible-minded.  -,  Nor  does  the 
state  primarily  regard  these  institutions  froim  a  commercial  stand-pomt 
for  they  are  desigiiated  as  diaritable  or  benevolent  Institutions  and  the 
money  appropriated  for  their  support  is  given  largely  from  humanitarian 
motives.   Nevertheless,  the  state  has  the  right  to  demand  that  the  money 
spent  in  support  of  these  schools  be  spent  in  the  interest  of  the  child  and 
of  the  state  as  well.    Fortunately  the  interests  of  both  coincide,  for  the 
same  oibrjeotions  to  raising  a  normal  child  in  idleness  and  dependence  a^p- 
plies  to  a  deaf  child  as  well.    Industrial  training  is  made  a  prominent 
featuaTC  in  all  the  Institutions  for  the  deaf.    In  our  own  shoemakimg,  car- 
pentry, printing,  house  painting  and  paper  hanging  are  taught  the  boys 
while"  the  girls  are  given  lessons  in  plain  sewing,  mending,  dressmaking, 
washing  and  ironing,  cooking  and  general  housework.    Statistics  show  that 
a  large'' percentage  of  deaf  people  are  self-supporting.    This  seems  a  very 
cominonplace  statement  but  when  account  is  taken  of  the  small  number 
of  occupations  that  are  open  to  them  it  is  really  remarkable.    They  are 
shut  out  from  all  branches  of  the  mercantile  trade  on  account  of  their  in- 
firmity.   The  railroad  service,  most  branches  of  the  government  service 
and  the  learned  professions  are  closed  to  them.    They  are  denied  admis- 
sion to  most  factories  and  few  of  our  iron  mills  will  give  them  employ- 
ment.   They  are  in  fact  imequal  competitors  in  all  occupations.    It  is 
only  as  they-sho'W  sujjerior  aptitude  for  their  work  that  they  can  gain  a 
footing  in  any  establishment,  for  foremen  can  communicate  with  normal 
people  so  much  more  easily,  that  they  prefer  them,  all  else  ibeing  equal,  to 
deaf  workmen.    So  we  have  the  anomilous  and  unnatural  condition  of 
persons  deprived  of  one  of  their  most  important  senses  having  to  accom- 
plish more  than  others  in  order  to  have  an  equal  chance  in  the  ibattle  of 
life,    fortunately  character,  sobriety  and  indusitry  are  assets  that  are 
taken  into  accouirt  by  employers  of  labor  and  our  boys  have  these  virtues 
in  a  higher  degree  than  .average  Iboys.    This  is  largely  due  to  the  sheltered 
life  they  lead  in  the  Institution,  wliere  the  temptations  that  often  lead 
other  boys  astray,  are  .not  found. 

'Statistics  are  not  interesting,  but  I  ask  your  indulgence  for  a  moment 
that  I  may  enumerate  the  employments  that  our  pupils  engage  in  after 
they  leave  school.  I  omit,  for  the  most  part,  mention  of  the  ladies,  for 
most  off  them  sooner  or  later  succumb  to  the  irresistable  attractions  of 
our  sex  and  are  persuaded  into  matrimony.    Of  the  class  we  graduated 
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last  June  one  is  a  hat  trinmier  in  a  dry  goods  store,  one  a  seamstress,  one 
a  printer,  one  a  bai'ber,  and  one  a  farlmer. 

There  is  a  large  colony  of  deaf  in  Pittsburgh,  many  of  the  uien  ar^j 
engaged  in  the  trades  they  learned  at  school,  hwt  otliers  are  artists,  elec- 
trical meahanics,  phot'ographers,  architects,  steel  workers  and  one  has 
reaahed  the  proud  distinction  of  being  a  professional  baseball  player.  Let 
us  for  a  moment  compare  the  condition  of  an  uneducated  deaf  person  with 
one  who  is  educated  in  order  that  we  may  see  clearly  the  vast  diiference 
between  them.  The  patent  medicine  dealer,  .who  calls  on  you  to  look  at 
the  exaggerated  pictures  before  and  after  taking  just  one  bottle  of  his 
celebrated  remedy  cannot  sho!W  a  contrast  more"  striking.  The  one  dull 
in_  countenance  and  halting  in  gait,  the  other  briglit  in  appearance  and 
brisik  in  movement,  the  one  una:ble  to  communicate  even  ihis  pliysical  needs 
for  ihe  has  no  language,  the  other  ever  ready  with  pad  and  pencil  to  talk 
with  bis  friends;  the  one  unaible  to  read  or  write,  the  other  finding  fre- 
quent delight  in  papers  and  books;  the  one  without  a  trade  and  able  to  do 
only  unskilled  labor,  the  other  a  skilled  meclianic  receiving  the  highest 
wages  for  his  class  of  work;  the  one  dependent  on  friends  or  a  guardian 
all  his  life,  the  other  independent  and  the  equal  of  any  before  the  law; 
the  one  ignoramit  of  the  simplest  phenomena  of  nature,  the  other  under- 
standing her  mysiteries  as  far  as  man  has  been  a.ble  to  fathom  them;  the 
one  without  a  ray  of  light  concerning  the  Ohristian  religion,  the  other 
familiar  with  the  old,  old  story  and  its  promises;  the  one  living  in  utter 
darlkness,  the  other  in  the  full  light  of  the  20th  century;  the  one  a  iburden 
and  an  anxiety  to  his  friends  in  his  youth  and  a  possible  charge  on  the 
community  in  his  manhood,  the  other  a  sflf -supporting  and  useful  mem- 
ber of  society;  the  one  a  man  in  size,  but  a  child  in  mental  development, 
the  other  with  the  mental  albility  of  his  fellow  citizens  and  the  peer  of 
any  man. 

These  contrasts  show  not  only  the  commercial  vakie  of  an  education 
to  a  deaf  child,  but  the  deplorable  condition  of  one  allowed  to  grow  uo 
without  instruction.  Yet  the  (burden  of  responsibilitv  for  such  a  crime 
rests  upon  the  parent  for  the  state  provides  liberally  for  the  education  of 
her  deaf  wards  and  generous  friends  of  humanity  stand  ready  to  supple- 
men)t  her  (bounty  when  necessary.  Yes,  it  pays"  in  dollars  and  cents  to 
educate  all  of  our  children,  but  to  educate  a  deaf  child  is  to  raise  him  from 
the  mental  condition  of  a  savage  to  the  glorious  light  of  the  civilization 
of  the  present  century. 

The  paper  of  Mr.  Burt  was  received  with  apjjlause. 

OHAS.  SNYDER  (Philadelphia):  The  ConDuittee  on  place  of  next 
meeting  has  been  unable  to  decide  upon  any  point,  and  they  have  referred 
the  matter  to  the  Convention:  so  now  it  is  in  ydur  hands  to  fix  a  place 
for  the  next  meeting. 

MR.  BR.LDENBAUGH  (Blair):  I  move  that  Ihi?  Convention,  when  it 
adjourns,  adjourn  to  meet  in  the  Capital  City,  Harrisburg. 

MR.  L.  C.  COliBORN:  I  would  suggest  Pittsburgh,  for  this  reason: 
We  have  in  Allegheny  county  three  of  the  model  Homes  and  hospitals  of 
this  State;  Pittsburgh  is  a  central  location,  and  T  know  that  these  three 
Boards  of  Directors,  together  with  the  departments  of  charities,  would 
give  us  a  royal  reception  there,  and  do  everything  possible  to  make  it 
pleasant  for  us.  We  met  ait  Harrisburg  in  1898,  and  the  Directors  are 
not  here  with  us,  and  weren't  present  \hen.  1  think  Pittsburgh  is  the 
better  place. 

MR.  BRIDENHAUGH:  TJiat  is  all  very  nice,  but  I  tliin.k  it  would  be 
in  ibetter  taste  if  the  three  ]?oards  at  Pittsburgh  that  the  o-entleman 
speaks  of  would  invite  us:  We  are  in  the  same  predicament  thiat  we  were 
before  we  met  at  Harrisburg;  we  have  iweived  no  invitation.  We  can  go 
to  Harrisburg,  for  then  we  don't  feel  that  we  are  forcing  ourselves  upon 
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anyone.  Pittabui-gli  is  so  big  that  unless  some  of  the  Boards  of  Directors 
make  all  the  preliminary  arrangements  we  couldn't  hold  the  Convention 
togetlier.  We  have  had  the  meetings  in  the  western  part  of  the  State 
for  two  years,  and  I  think  it  is  due"  the  delegates  from  the  eastern  part 
that  we  go  ro  a  central  point,  and- 1  know  no  better  place  than  Harrisiburg. 

OOL.  E.  P.  GOULD  (Erie) :  I  know  why  we  are  in  this  position.  There 
are  two  or  three  places  where  we  have  gone  we  have  been  treated  so  hos- 
pitably that  other  places  are  afraid  to  invite  ns.  We  don't  expect  tt)  be 
treated  again  as  we  have  been  here  in  Vvarren.  (Applause)  I  want  to 
say  to  delegates  from  other  places  that  we  will  not  grumble  if  vou  don't 
give  us  all  you  have  got  and  a  mortgage  on  what  is  coming,  as  they  have 
here.  (Laughter)  I  am  opposed  to  going  to  the  larger  cities.  After  tue 
first  meeting,  in  suc-h  pUrces,  it  is  hard  to  keep  the  delegates  together. 
One  of  the  objects  of  going  to  different  places  is  to  have  the  people  of  that 
community  become  interested  in  the  work  oif  this  Association.  They  are 
thus  being  educated  and  become  familiar  with  our  work.  I  was  in  hopes 
that  Hazelton  would  aslk  us  to  come  there  I  hope  that  some  of  the  med- 
ium-sized towns  will  invite  us.  I  hope  sometime  we  will  be  invited  to 
Franklin. 

IVffi.  J.  M.  .S'J'ALTFiFER:  I  like  the  smaller  towns.  Pittsburgh  is  a 
great  commercial  center,  but  I  believe  if  we  go  there  it  would  be  diflneult 
to  keep  the  delegates  together,  there  are  so  many  attractions  there.  We 
would  be  very  much  pleased  to  have  this  Convention  in  Franklin  at  some 
future  tiine.  '  Next  year  we  (have  the  Commir.sioners'  Convention  there, 
and  the  two  coming  so  close  together  we  would  hardly  want  to  take  it. 
I  think;  it  would  be  -svi'se  to  decide  on  some  of  the  smaller  towns,  rather 
than  Pittsburgh. 

MR.  GOLBORN  :  I  tried  to  work  up  a  sentiment  'for  Ohambersburg  and 
also  in  Bedford  County,  but  they  were  unprepared  to  answer  us  today, 
and  now  Mrs.  Christie  says  if  you  will  come  to  Butler  she  will  extend  an 
invitation,  on  her  own  responsajbi'liiity.  (Applause) 

THOMAS  CAS'SIDY  (Lackawanna) :  It  seems  to  me  the  argument 
about  the  small  and  large  towns  doesn't  hold  good.  The  delegates  coming 
here  are  principally  business  men:  they  come  to  attend  to  businesis.  1 
think  Pittsiburgh  is  the  place  for  us. 

A  motion  was  ihere  made  that  the  Convention  go  to  Butler. 

OOL.  GOULD  (Erie)  :  Suppose  we  make  tliis  a  special  matter  for  this 

eveniiK'.  The  main  objection  to  Butler  is  that  this  and  the  last  Conven- 
tions were  held  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  T  move  that  we  make 
this  a  special  matter  for  this  evening. 

MR.  BRAYJilER  (Crawford)  :  In  behalf  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor 
of  Crawford  I  will  extend  an  invitation  to  the  Convention  to  go  to  Mead- 
ville  I  did  not  arrive  here  until  about  1-30  today,  and  then  I  couldn't 
flnid  the  Convention,  and  finally  found  tJiat  everyone  had  gone  to  Rouse 
Hospital,  to  lunch.  I  waited  until  three  o'clock  and  then  inquired  what 
had  become  of  the  Convention,  and  found  J'OU  wen:  still  eating.  (Laughter) 
Now  we  will  do  the  best  we  can  by  you  if  yoti  will  come  to  Meadvilie. 
We  will  not  agree  to  feed  you  from  twelve  o'clock  until  three,  but  will 
make  it  as  pleasant  as  possible  for  you.  I  hope  if  you  come  there  you  will 
come  with  the  intention  of  having  a  Convention  for  the  education  of  the 
Directors  along  the  line  of  their  work.  I  hope  you  will  come  to  Mead- 
ville.  (Applause) 

MR.  IvNOX  (Lancaster):  It  seems  to  me  that  for  the  good  of  the 
Association  it  would  be  wise  not  to  meet  constantly  in  the  western  part 
of  the  State.  We  cannot  get  some  of  the  eastern  people  here.  I  would 
say  go  to  Harrishurg,  or  some  place  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State. 
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The  motion  of  Col.  Gould,  that  the  matter  be  postponed  until  eveninsr, 
is  carried. 

Mr.  Ool'born  stated  that  Hon.  John  J.  S.  Rodgers,  who  was  on  the  pro- 
gram for  an  ajddresB,  Irad  wi^itten  him  that  he  could  no!  be  present. 

Upon  motion  tlie  OonventiiOn  here  adjourned  until  eight  o'clock  this 
evening.      ,  . 

EVENIJVG  SESSION. 

The  Convention  was  favored  with  music  by  the  orchestra  while  tihe 
delegates  wore  gathering,  and  at  eight  o'clock  was  called  to  order  by 
President  Fuller. 

iRev.  A.  lE,.  Taylor  not  being  present,  prayei-  was  offered  by  Eev.  Mr. 
Knox,  of  Lancaster.  '  ■  • 

Miss  Marion  Gerould  and  Dr.  Victor  McAlpin,  accompanied  by  Misis 
Mary  Yates,  favored  the  Convention  with  a  beautiful  violin  and  'cello 
duett,  which  was  much  enjoyed.  They  also  responded  to  the  demand  for 
an  encore  with  a  second  number. 

F.  H.  Nibecker,  Supt.  House  of  Eefuge,  Glen  TMills,  was  next  intro- 
duced to  the  Convention  by  President  Fuller,  and  was  received  with  ajp- 
plause  and  delivered  the  following  address:       ■     ■■  ^ 

THE  BOY, 

One  of  the  important  things,  if  one  is  to  speak  concerning  any  suib- 
ject,  is  to  know  that  subject,  and  it  is  on  account  of  this  trutOj  that  i 
feel  particularly  nervous  and  anxious  tonight,  in  attempting  to  address 
you  concerning  the  boy.  It  is  tnie  I  have  had  some  experience  in  this 
maitter  that  some  of  my  auditors  have  not,  as  I  was  born  a  man-child,  ami 
it  should  be  of  some  advamtag-e  to  me,  and  it  is  also  true  tihat  this  exper 
ience,  when  one  conies  to  consider  any  subject  of  this  kind,  oomes  back 
Wonderfully  shai-ijly  in  the  course  of  one's  investigaitions.  One  may  (bj 
inclined  to  take  somewhiat  of  a  theoretical  view  of  tOiings.  when  all  of  a 
sudden  memories  of  one's  own  childhood  will  come  baick,  that  will  cause 
him  to  wake  to  realities  again. 

I  know  very  little  concerninjg  the  boy,  although  a  good  many  oif  the 
best  years  oif  my  life  have  .been  given  to  his  study  and  to  dealing  with 
him,  and  yet  there  are  many  people  who  know  all  about  the  boy.  Un- 
fortunately they  have  not  put  their  knowledge  in  such  form  tliat  those 
of  us  who  are  interested  can  pnofit  by  it,  but  "still  they  elaiim  to  know  all 
aibcut  the  boy.  I  am  sometiLmes  led  to  exclaim  ''Alas,  the  pc-or  boy." 
What  has  he  not  sufl'ered  as  a  s;hort  and  cheap  road  to  notoriety  and 
ephemeral  local  fame. 

Ho'W  easily  has  he  been  used  by  the  shallow  Rml  discontented  as  a 
subject  to  conjure  the  public  interest.  And  how  little  good  has  he  gotten 
out  of  the  whole  thing?  Indeed  he  may  have  sufl'ered  harm,  just  as  he  is 
in  danger  of  sulfering  iharm  later  in  life  when  he  falls  into  the  ha.nds  oi 
other  quacks  who  pray  upon  the  body  instead  of  the  life  and  dharactei. 

We  have  laws  that  eon'tix)!  tlie  vivisection  of  animals,  out  we  have 
no  law  to  protect  a  boy  from  the  vivisection  of  tlie  veriest  tyma  in  S'Cl- 
•ence,  babes  in  experience.  They  are  they  who  cannot  recognize  the  dif- 
ference between  the  remnants  <3f  racial  characteristics,  still  persistiino- 
thimigh  evolution,  and  personal  heredity  through  parents,  those  who  can'"- 
^  not  differentiate  a  habit  fonned  from  an  inherited  aptitude,  '.hose  who 
don't  know  the  present  impression  made  upon  a  boy's  mind  from  a  fix.^d 
character  in  his  heart;  people  who  cannot  tell  ihat  which  is  ephemeral 
from  that  wJiich  is  lasting,  sitill  they  dissect  the  bov  inul  are  continually 
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proclaiming  to  the  world  something  as  the  result  of  their  unseientific  ig- 
norant work.  ....  , 

When  we  receive  the  full  report  of  these  vivisections  perhaps  we  ^viH 
be  wiser.  The  world  has  been  looldng  for  it  for  _a  long  tinie,  and  we  have 
fer-eived  nothing  that  has  added  to  our  information.  _ 

There  are  true  students  of  child  life  who  are  adding  materially  and 
continually  to  our  information  concerning  the  boy ,  and  the  methods  to  be 
used  in  dealing  with  him. 

I  do  not  presume  that  you  wish  me  to  talk  aboui;  the  hoy  fro.m  his 
humorous  side.  There  is  nothing  funnier  and  more  interesting,  because^  he 
does  not  know  that  he  is  so  funny  anid  he  is  entirely  unconscious  of  him- 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  in  using  the  words  "The  Boy"  instead,  of 
"The  Child"  there  is  an  expression  of  the  advanced  tu.ought  of  the  Con- 
vention and  that  it  is  a  recognition  of  the  f&ea  tiiat  there  is  a  pronounced 
sex  distinction  that  has  come  to  be  recognized.  This  reeogiiition  is  ahso- 
lutely  necessary  in  any  consideration  either  ol  the  boy  or  of  the  girl,  or 
of  the  man  or'  woman.  Not  simply  on  aceoimt  of  the  sex  function,  but 
because  there  is  an  unalteraible  differenoe,  physically,  mentally  and  mor- 
ally between  the  male  and  the  female  of  the  liuman  race,  and  in  placing 
ourselves  in  line  with  this  fact,  we  are  only  getting  into  the  line  of  scien- 
tific study  on  this  sulbject  that  is  being  followed  the  world  over. 

Unfortunately  in  modern  social  evolution  this  sex  distinction  is  nios"; 
often  either  unreasonably  exaggerated  or  hypocritically  or  hysterically 
ignored. 

In  the  first  class  are  those  who  arrogate  to  themselves  all  knowledge 
of  childhood  and  indeed  of  almost  everything  else  with  all  fineness  of 
feeling  and  true  sentiment  and  high  ideails  because  of  their  sex  and  sex 
possibilities. 

In  the  second  class  are  those  who  seek  to  ignore  sex  and  to  place 
themselves  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  same  plane  with  the  other  sex  as 
physical  facts  and  imperative  conventions  will  allow  while  yet  demanding 
all  of  the  immunities  that  nature  and  chivalry  demand.  "And  great  is 
the  pity  of  it." 

If  a  man  in  any  way  apes  the  graces  of  a  woman,  he  is  pronou.nced  a 
degenerate  and  a  dangerous  character,  hut  if  a  young  woman,  in  dress, 
manner,  carriage,  occupation  or  speech  afi'ects  the  manner  of  a  man,  she 
is  pronounced  a  strong  character.  Why  one  is  a  degenerate  and  the  other 
a  hero  is  still  to  be  explained.  It  is  yet  to  be  shovs'n  where  the  difference 
lies;  why  a  poor  man  who  is  so  overcome  by  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the 
female  sex  that  he  apes  her  oharaeteristics  should  be  called  a  erimina! 
degenerate,  and  a  woman  who  does  the  same  thing  c-tmcerning  the  oppo-^ 
site  sex,  should  be  called  a  hero,  but  that  is  largely  the  practice  of  thrf 
present  day.  But  this  fad  of  the  imitation  of  the  nia^e  by  the  female  ii 
a  passing  fad,  and  it  only  taikes  a  mouse  in  the  room  or  an  eligible  suitof 
to  change  the  mannish  girl  into  an  entirely  normal  one 

The  stoiy  of  the  Irish  woman  who  tooik  her  neighbor  to  task  for  the 
worik  her  son  was  doing,  well  illustrates  the  svAjeet.  It  was  over  Vhs 
back  fence  which  separated  the  two  cottages  that  the  conversation  oc- 
curred. 'Mrs.  Flannigan  thus  accosted  Mrs.  "O'Toole  "Phat  is  this  I  hear 
aibout  Tim  down  at  the  laundry?  They's  be  telling  me  he's  got  Nora 
Flynn's  jolb,  doin  a  girl's  .work  like  a  'woman  " 

To  which  jNIi-s.  O'Toole  replied,  "Well,  phat  if  he  has?  Tim  was  al- 
ways handy  with  the  needle  a  flxin  things  and  they  be  saying  do-wn  there 
that  he  can  iron  a  fine  lady's  clothes  or  mend  them  better'n  any  of  the 
girls. 

"Ah,  yes,  1  know  your  Tim  was  always  a  girl  boy  a'  doin  and  a' 
acting  like  any  girl.  Phat  kind  of  a  boy  is  that  to  have?  He's  no  man 
at  all,  more'n  half  woman."  .     _ . 
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■'But,  Mrs.  FlaiiTiigan,  I  hear  that  your  Mary  has  taken  Bridget  Mc- 
Geyn's  Pat's  job  down  at  the  Mill?" 

"And  why  shouldn't  she,  if  she  can  mn  the  machine  better'n  he  can." 
'T3ut  that  is  man's  worlk." 
''Man's  work  indade.    Haven'it  you  read  in  the  paper  haw  at  the  Clubs 
and  grand  matings,  the  great  ladies  say  that  any  woman  can  do  anything 
a  man  can  do  and  do  it  better?    G'lang  wid  ver  yer  not  up  to  dat*  at  all 
at  all." 

That  embraces  the  popular  idea  with  re^ference  to  this  distiniction  of 

sex. 

I  therefore  take  the  liberty,  in  the  flrsit  place,  of  emphasizirig  the  fact 
that  the  boy  must  be  treated  as  a  boy  and  not  as  a  child.  It  is  not  be- 
cause he  wears  Knickerfbockers  and  his  hair  is  cut  short  and  he  is  fur 
nished  with  a  ball  and  a  bat;  it  would  not  make  any  diiference  whether 
you  dress  him  in  all  the  preitty  finery  of  the  little  girl,  he  would  be  a  boy 
still;  unless  he  be  a  monstrosity,  with  distinctly  masculine  ideas  as  the 
motive  power  of  his  life. 

It  seems  that  in  early  life  the  male  element  is  more  strongly  mani- 
fested in  a  child  than  the  female  element:  for  while  one  often  hears  a 
girl  wish  sihe  were  a  boy,  I  don't  know  that  I  have  ever  heard  of  a  boy 
wishing  he  were  a  girl.  Wihere  a  girl  may,  by  association  with  her  broth- 
ers and  other  young  friends,  engage  in  the  sports  of  a  boy  and  become  a 
tom-'boy,  the  boys  do  not  look  down  upon  her  for  tliat  and  the  girls  do 
not.  But,  if  a  boy  is  a  sissy  iboy,  neither  boys  nor  girls  respect  him.  So, 
I  say,  we  must  remember,  especially,  in  dealing  with -the  boy,  that  we  are 
dealing  with  the  male  child  of  the  human  family;  that  he  is  something 
different  from  merely  a  child,  he  is  a  boy.  We  will  begin  to  deal  with 
him  as  influence  outside  of  the  family,  probably  between  the  age  of  eight 
and  pubesence. 

The  boy  that  comes  under  purview  of  those  interested  in  this  Con- 
vention has  attained,  at  least,  the  age  of  eigiht  years. 

For  it  is  at  this  age  that  an  independent  life  begins  for  the  boy.  He 
is  strong,  he  ihas  endui-ance,  his  brain  is  almost  full  size.  He  has  been  an 
infant  up  to  this  time  and  his  nursery  and  the  home,  with  all  its  interests 
and  the  imnnediate  family  have  included  all  of  his  life,  now  we  see  new 
motor  forces  at  work.  His  play  thoughts  begin  to  oliange  and  he,  to  an 
appreciable  degree,  no  longer  lookis  to  the  adults  about  him  for  suggestion, 
direct  or  indirect,  for  his  aiotivity. 

He  has  passed  from  a  mere  expression  of  the  thoughts  and  wills  off 
those  albout  him  to  an  independent  individual  He  has  been  in  the  nursery, 
in  the  society  of  his  nurse  or  moither  and  those  who  are  of  his  particular 
family  and  that  has  constituted  his  life.  Now_,  lie  becomes  an  individual 
with  ideas  of  his  own  and  new  motor  forces  are  at  work.  He  has  not 
reacihed  the  age  of  reason  in  any  real  sense,  and  Jiis  individuality  and  in- 
dividual interest  has  a  pronounced  taste  of  selfishness  in  the  mouths  of 
others.  Except  for  what  education  he  may  have  received  up  to  that  time, 
personal  interest  and  personal  comfort  large]}'  control  his  action.  Verv 
few  children  will  not  lie;  most  of  them  will  steal.  There  is  little  real 
response  to  the  will  or  suffering  of  othars  and  little  loss  of  self  interest 
and  consequently  there  is  very  slight  manifestation  of  love,  except  as  it 
may  be  the  means  of  gaining  an  end,  and  there  is  very  little  sentiment  in 
reality  of  any  kind,  either  of  relig-ion  or  morality;  indeed  he  is  little  more 
than  a  pigmy  savage  with  all  the  instincts  of  a  savage. 

It  is  probably  interesting  for  us  to  .know  that  one  of  the  greatest 
psycihologists  looks  upon  it  as  a  possibility  that  in  some  remote  age  this 
was  the  time  of  maturity,  when  the  life  of  the  human  race  was  short  and 
that  during  this  period  from  eight  to  pubesence  life  of  the  man  was  lived. 

It  is  well  for  his  future  development  if  he  can  indulge  and  make  use 
of  these  natural  tendencies:  he  desires  to  roam:  he  desires  to  hunt;  he 
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desires  to  'build  a  habitation  for  himself,  he  builds  it  out  ot  a  shed  or  out 
of  branohes  or  old  boards;  he  desires  to  fish;  he  wants  to  go  to  the  water; 
he  wants  to  go  to  the  woods,  and  some  have  sjone  so  iar  a.s_  to  say  timt  ii 
this  period  could  be  allowed  to  pass  in  natural  wildnese,  it  would  be  o. 
more  advantage  to  his  future  life  than  under  its  present  restraints.  _ 

Of  tMDurse,  iliis  cannot  be.  This  is  the  period  that  is  preparing  him 
for  his  next  period,  when  he  shall  have  his  other  birth,  but,  nevertheless 
these  instincts  and  characteristios,  these  inherent  tendencies  of  the  mil- 
lions of  vears  that  have  gone  by,  must  be  recognized  unless  we  are  to  force 
into  precocity  and  unless  we  are  to  drive  the  child  out  of  its  natural  con- 
dition, it  must  be  satisfied  in  some  way.  For  the  suppression  of  all  the^e 
natural  inclinations  to  roam,  to  flight,  to  hunt,  to  fish,  to  seek  the  water 
and  the  woods  is  sure  to  result  in  precocity  in  some  dire<^tion,  which  is 
the  worst  ill  that  can  ibefall  a  child.  A  little  Lord  Fauntleroy  with  long 
uurls  and  ridiculous  eflfeminaite  clothes,  following  a  capped  and  aproned 
nurse  may  warm  a  foolish  woman's  heart,  but  it  is  death  to  the  ■child's 
development,  which  may  see  him  step  from  the  cradle  into  the  mire  of 
degeneracy. 

The  impossibility  of  any  opportunity  to  satisfy  these  savage  in- 
stincts in  the  city  and  the  abnormal  and  harmful  substitutes  that  are 
made  to  serve  to  deaden  the  natural  appetite  is  wihat  make  it  almost  ab- 
solutely impossible  to  give  ideal  education  to  boys  in  cities,  ©specially 
when  they  are  so  large  that  the  distance  to  the  fields  and  woods  and  un- 
policed  streams  is  too  far  for  the  young  children  to  frequent  them. 

And  yet  the  bov  is  later  to  enter  a  higher  and  more  developed  plane 
of  humanity  and  he  must  be  prepared  for  it.  It  is  impossible  that  he 
should  run  wild  absolutely  until  he  reaches  adolescence,  and  so  while  the 
indication's  of  his  natural  inclinations  are  being  followed  so  that  he  may 
not  be  dwarfed  by  suppression  of  these,  he  must  be  prepared  for  his  sec- 
ond stage  of  life,  when  his  mind  as  well  as  body  will  be  reborn. 

It  is  a  fact  that  there  is  no  period  in  a  child's  life  when  he  is  so  sub- 
ject to  discipline,  so  subject  to  regimentation,  so  subject  to  automitism 
as  during  the  years  preceding  his  coming  into  young  manhood.  There  is 
a  time  in  his  life  aftemvards  when  this  disoiplinc  and  thife  mechanical 
teacthing  is  entirely  out  of  place,  but  now  is  the  time  when  it  is  entirely 
in  place,  and  his  education  must  be  mechanical,  if  he  gets  it  at  ail.  it 
will  be  what  he  has  to  do;  it  will  be  what  he  cannot  escape  doing;  it  will 
be  studying  because  he  must.  I  am  always  suspicious  of  a  child  who 
likes  to  go°to  school  unless  it  is  the  spirit  of  emulation  has  gotten  into 
his  bones  and  he  does  not  intend  that  some  other  boy  shall  get  ahead  oi 
him.  It  is  not  natural  to  a  child  of  this  age.  He  learns  quickly ;  he  mem- 
orizes quickly;  he  rememlbers  remarkably  and  mechanically.  He  may  be 
educated  in  a  much  more  perfect  degree  than  we  might  suppose.  His  dis- 
cipline must  be  purely  mechanical,  you  cannot  appeal  to  his  sense  of  right 
and  wrong  very  much,  he  must  be  educated  in  this  mechanical  way,  so  as 
to  wear  grooves  in  his  mind,  to  develop  fibres  that  will  connect  his  various 
nerve  centres,  so  that  when  the  time  comes  that  he  begins  to  reason  and 
the  storm  and  stress  of  life  come,  they  will  not  be  easily  obliterated  or 
broken. 

If  there  is  found  in  the  boy  an  unusual  balance  of  savage  character- 
istics, or  they  have  not  been  wisely  directed  in  the  beginning,  there  eomes 
the  question — what  shall  we  do?  Now,  a  boy  of  this  age  from  eight  to 
about  fourteen  without  appreciable  religious  or  moral  sense  comes  under 
the  eye  of  philanthropic  public  spirited  citizens,  or  even  is  enmeshed  in 
the  machinery  of  the  law  and  then  the  organizations  represented  in  this 
meeting  become  active  in  determining  the  future  results  in  his  life.  And 
it  is  ihardly  the  problem  for  a  callow  youth  (of  whatever  age)  or  a  young 
woman  in  the  hyper  sensitive  age  of  her  own  development,  even  if  they 
may  have  taken  a  course  of  perhaps  thirty-six  hours  in  child  psyoliology, 
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so  called.  It  is  the  problem  for  higher  and  more  mature  knowledge.  That 
knoiwledge  may  be  that  of  the  coniiparatively  unlettered  gained  in  exper- 
ience under  the  restraints  and  guidance  of  "heredity  and  tradition  or  ic 
mar^  be  that  of  the  same  maturity  of  experience  te'sted  and  corrected  by 
careful  consideration  of  what  the  learned  of  our  investigating  age  may 
have  thought  upon  the  subject.  The  former  in  many  cases  is  just  as  likely 
to  he  successful  as  the  latter,  although  no  references  to  authorities  may 
be  given  for  the  homely  philosophy  that  dictates  the  practice. 

The  country  is,  of  course,  the'  natural  place  for  the  experiment,  and 
the  school,  under  sound  adhiinistration  must  lay  the  foundation  for  the 
mential  development  in  the  n-ext  stage  of  his  "development.     When  the 
home  can  be  found  that  can  undertake  Avisely  the  direction  of  this  un- 
bounded savage  energy,  dt  as  best.    It  must  neither  allow  these  natural 
manifestations  to  become  mental  and  physical  habits  bv  excusing  every- 
thing on  the  plea  that  boys  will  be  boys  or  because  it  is  the  easier  way, 
nor  disc-ourage  every  manifestation  of  the  kind  because  it  is  not  manly, 
nor  pretity,  nor  a  hundred  other  things  that  no  boy  wants  to  be.    But  the 
school  must  also  be  there  to  supplement  the  home  and  do  the  work  tha;t 
no_  home  attempts  to  do,  in  giiving  the  mental  training  and  instraction 
suitable  to  the  age.    And  the  talk  a;bout  following  the  boy's  interest  and 
doing  what  he  wants  to  is  false  psychology  and  false  educationally.  Al 
this  age,  as  we  have  said,  the  boy  has  little  idea  of  religion  and  little  of 
morality  -amd  the  extremisit,  if  he  were  to  make  a  true  diagnosis  of  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  would  pronounce  the  bovs  moral  idiots.    Why  then  do 
these  boys  froim  the  age  of  eight  by  the  time  they  have  reached  the  age 
of  ten  or  twelve  not  develop  into  monstrosities?    Because  they  are  tau^iht 
not  by  appeal  to  sensibilities  but  by  dogmatic  methods.  '  He  must  first 
learn  that  there  are  some  things  that  he  "must  do.    I  don't  think  he  will 
know  why  he  must  do  them.    And  there  are  some  things  he  must  not  do. 
He  must  learn,  also  that  if  he  does  them,  when  he  has  been  tauwht  not 
to  do  them,  it  is  not  pleasant,  and  that  if  he  doesn't  do  them  when°he  has 
been  taught  that  he  musit  do  them,  that  it  is  unpleasant.    And  there  must 
be  that  superviision  over  the  cliild,  which  mnkes  the  commands  and  prohi- 
bitions almost  self  executing,  so  that  the  results  follow  almost  as  naturiu 
ly  as  the  action  follows  the  imipulse,  if  not,  the  nine  chances  will  foe  taken 
for  the  tenth  possibility  of  escape:    There  must  be  established  in  the 
boy  s  mmd  the  immutability  of  cause  and  eifect  and  if  the  fear  of  effect 
is  not  vitally  present,  no  theoretical  view  of  the  act  will  b--  a  deierrent 
trom  the  act. 

I  presume,  my  friends,  that  if  there  were  no  public  sentiment  and 
no  statute  books,  that  probably  some  who  are  older  than  from  eieilit  to 
twelve  or  fourteen  would  do  differently  than  theV  do,  if  they  were  oiuy 
ans'werable  to  their  own  conscience  and  judgment.  In  fact,' I  am  quite 
convinced  that  the  majority  of  people  would  do  verv  differently  from  what 
they  do,  if  there  were  not  back  of  the  impelling  forces  others  than  t-heir 
own  inherent  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  And.  moreover,  the  sense  of  rioiht 
and  wrong  is  a  very  elastic  thing,  when  self  interest  enters  into  the  prob- 
lem. Morality,  I  suppose  we  must  all  admit,  is  onlv  a  conventior^l  stand- 
ard established  by  the  state,  stage  and  kind  of  civilization  that  is  its 
judge. 

There  is  one  consideration  that  should  be  given  considerable  atten- 
tion in  the  looking  after  and  care  of  children  of  this  age,  and  that  is  that 
■they  sthould  not  assooiate  promiseously  and  unpoliced  with  those  wh.o  are 
past  the  age  of  pubesenoe.  They  are  almost  sure  to  sutler  harm  unless 
the  older  associates  a-re  exceptionally  trained  during  their  years  of  early 

Sui-prise  is  sometimes  expressed  that  bovs  of  this  age  become  sub- 
jects of  public  discipline  and  disciplinaiw  schools.  The  fact  is  that  the 
possibilities  of  harm  and  good  are  the  greatest  at  this  a>o-e  and  only 
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limited  by  the  physical  strength  of  the  infant-,  and  when  m  mdwidual 
eases  it  has  been  proven  that  heeause  of  olight  exaggeration  of  this  raw 
heredity  or  abnormal  balance  of  it,  as  against  proper  direction  of  I't  .the  • 
child  is  becoming  uncontrolably  ariti-so.cial  and  precociously  settled  into 
mental  and  physical  habits  that  will  thwart  the  succeeding  stages  of  the 
child's  growth,  the  problem  is  great  as  to  what  may  be  done  to  prevent 
the  pigmy  savage  becoming'  the  full  grown  savage  later. 

In  the  solution  of  this  question  many  will  differ  as  to  details,  but 
a.11  must  agree  as  to  the  general  principles  involved  and  among  these  prin- 
ciples must  be  found  the  one  that  the  m.an  influence  must  be  gTeatest 
over  the  child  longing  to  be  a  man  and  •whose  evei-y  game  pretends  adult 
manhood.  V^^iere  the  probation  system  has  been  the  most  sucice&sfui,  it 
has  been  where  individual  boys  have  been  placed  under  the  care  of  indi- 
vidual men  and  they  have  exercised  that  guiding  care  over  them  which 
their  interest  dictated,  and  their  knowledge  made  it  possible  for  them  to 
do  as  could  be  done  in  no  other  possible  way. 

So  both  the  eductition  and  discipline  of  the  child  oi  this  age  must  be 
laro-ely  mechanical  and  dogmatic.  Largely  through  discipline,  regimenta- 
tion. I  don't  mean  the  discipline  of  the  club,  but  it  must  be  disciplinary, 
it  must  be  entirely  without  any  particular  dependence  being  placed  upon 
appeal  to  the  child's  reason. 

Now  we  come  to  the  other  stage  of  the  Iwy's  life,  or  to  the  other  boy. 
I  believe  it  may  be  stated  without  placing  the  matter  at  all  strongly,  that 
after  the  age  of  fourteen  or  thereaibouts,  we  have  a  new  boy  almos-t  en- 
tirely. It  is  a  new  world  that  comes  to  the  boy.  Every  parent  knows 
how  a  boy  changes  at  this  time  of  life.  We  all  see  how  the  boy,  who  in 
his  grammar  scliool,  was  almost  brilliant,  enters  the  High  School  to  stum- 
ble and  flag  and  almost  fail;  how  the  pleasant  cheerful  boy  may  become 
morose  and  unattractive,  for  it  is  happening  everv  viay.  The  boy  at  this 
age  has  a  real  new  birth.  Gradually  or  suddenly  the  world  has  grown 
large  to  him.  The  world's  work  bewkons  him,  and  the  future,  for  the  first 
time,  rises  on  his  horizon,  for  up  to  this  time  he  has  not  seen  the  future 
at  all.  Work  for  woi-ik's  sake  calls,  but  the  life  work,  the  future  vocation, 
the  place  he  is  to  take  in  the  world,  insistently  demands  his  attention 
and  so  he  sees  himself  no  longer  an  individuah  but  recognizes  that  he  is 
part  of  the  community  and  that  he  not  only  effects  it  but  is  acted  upon 
by  it  and  sometimes  his  experience  makes  him  moody,  sometimes  gay. 
sometimes  industrious  and  sometimes  lazy,  sometimes  full  of  hope  and 
sometimes  whining  because  he  is  not  appreciated  in  the  world.  He  becomes 
a  dreamer  and  he  dreams  dreams  and  all  his  dreams  are  dreams  of  the 
future  of  his  life.  And  of  what  does  he  construct  that  future  life?  Of 
the  material  that  has  been  given  him  before  he  came  into  this  new  life; 
of  the  ideals  that  liave  been'given  him,  not  as  ideals  but  as  facts;  of  the 
material  that  has  been  placed  in  his  mind  as  to  who  are  great  and  dis- 
tinguished, who  are  good,  and  the  things  that  he  has  been  taught  to  be  the 
^otojeict  and  aim  of  life.  All  these  things  he  has  learned  as  a  pure  matter 
of  learning,  because  he  has  been  told,  but  now  when  he  comes  to  dreaming 
of  the  future,  the  material  out  of  which  he  can  build  it  is  that  which  we 
have  given  him  in  the  preceding  time.  Just  as  a  man  on  his  own  farm, 
to  build  his  house  without  going  abroad  must  find  there  all  the  materials, 
and  if  it  is  sand  stone  that  underlies  his  ground,  h.is  building  will  be  of 
sandstone,  if  it  is  miarhle,  it  will  be  of  inar.ble.  it  will  not  be  of  granite  or 
of  brick.  It  is  the  thing  that  it  has  on  hand  and  that  is  the  thing  out  of 
vs'hich  the  boy  must  build.  His  plans  are  for  great  things.  If  the  men 
before  me  tonight  could  look  back,  and  if  the  strife  of  their  lives  has  not 
driven  all  the  marvelous  thortghts  of  those  years  from  their  brains,  they 
will  see  the  castles  they  builded,  not  as  they  thought  in  the  air,  bUb  on 
solid  ground,  although  that  ground  were  only  hope,  they  would  see  them- 
selves standing  high  in  the  councils  of  men  wielding  power  aclcording  as 
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they  had  been  taught  to  consider  power  the  truest  and  greaitest  of  human 
effort. 

And  so  tihe  hoy  vfho  enters  into  this  period  of  life  as  a  new  boy  and 
sees  the  future  for  the  first  time  and  for  the  first  time  recognizes  that 
there  are  others  in  the  world  amd  sees  the  boundaries  of  the  world  move 
back  and  its  real  largeness  grow  upon  him,  desires  to  know  and  to  feel  its 
largeness,  as  he  has  before  felt  the  smallness  of  life.  He,  too,  will  some- 
times lie,  as  he  did  so  often  in  earlier  life,  not  for  personal  interest,  but 
because  the  things  that  aa-e  created  in  him  are  so  true  and  real  that  he 
can  hardly  think  of  them  as  false. 

He  demands  excitement  as  much  as  we  require  the  air  that  we  breathe. 
If  he  is  a  normal  child,  he  must,  have  it  and  he  will  get  it  in  one  way  or 
another.  He  grows  rapidly.  He  doubles  his  size  in  a  very  short  time,  hi- 
becomes  a  member  of  the  coimmunity,  he  becomes  gregarious,  he  no  longer 
seeks  a  single  companion  to  round  out  his  play,  but  gangs  and  societies 
become  a  passion  with  him.  He  desires  to  assert  himself.  He  may  be  the 
most  timid  creature  in  the  world,  but  in  order  to  cover  his  timidity 
and  simulates  courage,  he  will  display  anger  and  bravado  and  other  like 
moods  by  which  he  hopes  to  throw  a  cloak  over  that  which  he  despises. 

The  physical  changes  taking  place  malce  him  wajit  to  know  more 
about  himself  and  his  relatiions  to  the  new  world  into  whioh  he  has  been 
born.  He  is  liable  to  become  inclined  to  roam  and  to  want  to  see  the, 
world.  We  all  know  how  nrany  vagrants  and  mnaways  there  lare  at  this 
age.  In  short,  all  the  springs  of  miaturity  have  either  begun  gradually 
to  open  into  his  mind,  or  have  broken  forth  with  Niagara-like  force  and 
suddenness  and  he  is  likely  to  be  overwhelmed  and  carried  away  by  them. 

Is  it  any  wonder  tihat  with  all  of  these  .currents  and  counter  currents 
of  tendeneies  sweeping  througih  the  soul,  while  the  whirlwind  of  new  emo- 
tion howls  above,  that  a  portion  of  the  young  lives  are  destroyed  by  eros- 
ion beloav  and  disasterous  wreOk  above. 

And  yet  these  are  the  problems  that  our  educational  systems  and 
social  systems  have  to  deal  with  in  the  adolescent  youths  of  loday. 

In  the  industrial  systems,  in  a  large  percentage  of  employments,  all 
of  these  higiher  and  broader  aspirations  for  enlarging  activities  are 
crushed,  and  mere  automitism  of  the  most  deadening  kind  is  required.  As 
the  age  for  automitism  has  passed,  mental  dwarfing  and  atropihy  follows, 
while  the  physical  storm  and  stress  still  rages. 

The  awakening  conscience  has  no  high  mental  or  .moral  standards 
upon  which  to  work,  and  the  result  is  degraded  and  degenerate  young 
men  to  whom  the  highest  and  holiest  things  of  individual  life  are  a  scoff- 
ing and  a  sneer,  if  the  home  life  is  not  such  as  to  correct  this  influence. 

The  excitement  must  .be  had;  and  low  theatres,  hoodlumism  and  de- 
baucheries of  all  kinds  are  obliged  to  furnish  it. 

If  the  boy  is  at  school,  his  distaste  for  rigorous  application  and  the 
sedentary  character  of  thOise  hours  of  'his  life  gall  his  soul  continually. 
His  studies,  .by  this  time,  should  minister  somewhat  to  his  broadening  de- 
sire for  knowledge  of  himself  and  the  world,  but  they  fail  to  sufficiently 
directly  minister  to  his  newly  awakened  f(esire  to  prepare  for  the  future 
by  ma'king  preparation  for  the  work  he  is  to  do  and  the  .place  he  is  to  fill 
in  the  world.  ,  It  may  be  true  thiat  all  school  w  jrk  adds  to  a  man's  effi- 
ciency in  any  line  of  high  endeavor  in  the  industrial  world,  but  that  is 
too  indirect  and  requires  knowledge  of  too  remote  connection  for  a  boy  to 
appreciate  its  value,  as  one  hears  continually  from  young  adolescents  "what 
good  will  that  be  to  me?"  "What  use  will  I  ever  make  of  that?"  These 
questions  are  asked  in  every  home  when  the  young  boy  begins  to  reach 
otit  into  the  higher  branches,  and  it  is  only  by  the  enforcing  of  disciplines 
and  regimentations  established  in  younger  years  that  the  fellow  is  kept 
at  his  task  and  induced  to  anything  like  decent  application  to  the,  to 
him,  useless  studies.    If  his  education  could  be  in  a  line  in  Whioh  the 
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applaioatdon  of  the  despised  useless  b7-ancheo  to  the  work  he  was  aiming 
to  fit  himself  to  do  in  the  world  woiild  be  demonstrated,  the  whole  case 
would  be  changed  and  his  scihool  work  would  cease  to  be  deadening  dmd- 
gery,  and  lighted  up  by  interest,  ennobled  with  hope.  His  dreams  of  the 
future  would  not  be  of  a  time  when  he  should  be  freed  from  the  goad  of 
parental  authority,  and  he  could  enter  upon  his  free  life  work.  Into  all 
his  plans  for  the"  future  would  be  woven  the  bright  threads  of  knowledge 
he  was  now  spinning  by  his  every  day  work  in  the  schools. 

Of  course,  such  a  plan  involves  practical  education  in  productive  in- 
dustries, and  may  be  at  present  considered  Eutopian  in  anything  but  such 
schools  as  are  conducted  for  those  who  have  been  singled  out  by  the  State 
for  special  education.  In  these  schools,  bovs^  even  in  early  adolescent 
years,  are  taught  that  which  is  near  enough  usefulness  to  appeal  to  this 
demand  of  a  boy  past  fourteen. 

The  demand  for  excitement  is  recognized  in  many  secondary  schools 
now,  and  sunplied  by  athletics  of  all  kinds  with  stirring  games  of  stren- 
uous contest"  and  competition,  in  which,  while  all  pupils  do  not  take  part, 
bhere  is  fumisbed  the  excitement  of  battle  to  all  interested.  _  Wise  sup 
erintendents  no  longer  consider  every  expression  of  animal  spirits  in  songs 
and  shouts  and  harmless  antics  as  rowdyism,  but  welcome  them  as  harai- 
less  exhibitions  of  that  animal  exuiberanee  t.bat  must  find  its  expression 
in  harmless  or  harmful  forms. 

This  is  the  time  when  the  boy  feels  the  race  heredity  of  independence 
and  unless  he  be  allowed  to  exercise  independence  and  initiative  in  some 
foi-m  or  other,  lawlessness  and  deceit  are  sure  to  result.  A^Tiere  lies  the 
difference  between  holding  too  tight  a  rein  over  this  human  colt,  and 
throwing  away  the  reins  and  allowing  him  to  rust  tc  his  own  destruction? 
Who  can  formulate  rules  by  whicili  one  will  know  under  how  muc'h  pres- 
sure he'  will  rear  and  throw"  himself  baek\vard,  or  break  all  restraint;  and 
who  can  tell  under  how  slight  a  hold  he  wiil  take  the  bit  into  his  mouth 
and  dash  into  the  wilderness,  not  only  to  his  own  maiming  but  that  ot 
others. 

And  they  are  breaking  loose  and  running  wild  from  the  requirements 
of  so'eiety,  convention,  the  law  and  their  own  true  standards  of  living. 
Out  of  the  drawing  room  and  out  of  the  kitchen,  fi-om  the  home  of  luxury, 
the  home  of  coinfort  and  the  home  Of  poverty,  the\-  are  dashing,  followed 
by  the  tear-v/et  eyes  that  strain  for  their  return,  with  the  pain  racked 
hearts  that  flutter  for  their  awakening  to  consciousness  of  humanity. 
Few  in  the  land  are  the  homes  where  some  youncr  life  has  not  plunged 
itself  to  its  ruin  and  the  soul- wounding  of  those  of  his  own  blood. 

What  can  be  done  with  these  boys?  First  to  go  back  to  the  age  pre- 
eedinc  this  nesw  birth,  which  we  have  called  the  first  life  of  the  boy.  Maike 
those" years  that  are  the  proper  and  suitable  time  for  inculcating  habits, 
obedience,  regularity  and  all  of  the  characteristics  of  sulboi'diniation  to 
authority,  whether  parental,  of  social  convention,  or  of  law,  fniitful  in 
so  training  the  boy,  that  when  in  the  stress  of  later  years  he  will  not  Be 
carried  over  these  bamers.  And  when  there  is  the  indication  that  this 
is  not  being  accomplished  by  the  influences  under  wliicb  he  is  growing,  let 
nothing  stand  in  the  way  of  supplementing  tha^  induence,  neither  shal- 
low sentimentality  for  his  tender  years,  nor  mistaken  conceptions  con- 
cerning the  influence  of  woman,  nor  vain  hope  that  he  will  outgrow  it, 
nor  any  theory  concerning  what  ought  to  be  true. 

Face  the  danger  squarely  and  whatever  be  necessary,  or  holds  out  a 
promise  of  success,  grasp.  If  the  help  of  the  state  is  required,  call  on  the 
state,  and  albove  all,  remember  that  a  man  is  the  summum  bonum  in  the 
eyes  of  every  boy,  and  see  to  it  that  his  strengih.  knowledge,  experience 
and  wisdom  are  called  upon  to  lead  the  feet  now  skirting  too  near  the 
precipice,  back  to  safe  paths. 
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Next,  provide  in  some  form,  sane  and  safe  g^-atificaiion  for  the  newly 
awakened  motive  power  in  the  boy's  life.  Turn  in'to  harmless  channels 
the  stream  of  tendency  that  may  make  for  ruin,  but  do  not  try  to  daim 
them. 

Never  expect  entirely  consistent  conduct,  for  the  merry  boy  may  be 
morose  tomorrow  and  the  strenuous  boy  may  tomorrow  be  called  lazy. 

Develop  capacity  in  many  directions  by  giving  him  something  to  do 
that  is  worth  while  doing  and  that  is  not  a  child's  task.  Give  the  widest 
range  of  liberty  of  choice  and  action  that  is  possibh.  without  danger,  and 
cuth  only  by  choice  to  do  something  else. 

Above  all,  do  not  make  the  mistake  so  common,  of  hoping  to  accom- 
plish anything  with  mealy-mouthed  baby  talk  and  fondling  .imd  caresses, 
which  m.ay  only  excite  passion,  and  are  sure  to  receive  inward  contempt. 
Even  harsh  words  and  sharp  rebuke  have  their  place,  but  lolly-pop,  never. 

The  Oonvention  was  nex^t  favored  with  a  vocal  solo  by  Miss  Lenore 
Knopf,  whicli  was  gi-eatly  enjoyed,  and  in  response  to  the  demand  of  the 
audience  she  gave  a  second  numiber.  ■  -    .    ■     .  .  ". 

PRESIDENT  PULLER:  I  taike  great  pleasure  in  announcing  the  next 
speaker.  He  is  the  husband  of  our  esteemed  friend,  Mrs.  Lindsey,  and 
the  only  son  of  Judge  Lindsey,  wlio  administers  -Justice  from  this  Bencih. 

Mr.  Lindsey  was  received  with  applause,  and  said: 

THE  CUSTODY  OF  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN. 

Edward  Lindsey,  Esq.,  of  Warren  was  here  introduced  to  the  Oon 
vention,  and  delivered  the  following  address  on  the  "Custodv  of  Dependent 
Children." 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  J.t  may  be  well  to  state  in  the 
outset,  the  aim  tha)t  I  baive  in  -what  I  have  to  say.  so  that  if  I  do  not 
make  myself  cleaT  you  may  understand  that  I  at  least  have  an  aim  and 
am  trying  to  be  rational.  That  aim  is  to  give  a  brief  sketcih  of  the  grotwth 
or  evolution  of  the  legal  concept  of  the  custody  of  children,  and  especially 
of  dependent  children. 

Now  this  is  a  legal  concept,  and  must  be  treated  in  a  legal  manner.  I 
shall  have  to  give  you  a  little  legal  history.  Those  of  you  who  are  not 
lawyers  may  have  an  idea  that  law  is  made  by  the  Legislature.  That  is 
a  great  mistake.  It  takes  a  great  deal  more  than  an  Act  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  make  law.  It  takes  the  public  opinion  of  the  community  behind 
the  law;  the  combined  consciousness  of  the  social  group,  if  any  Act  of 
the  Legislature  is  to  be  eome  laiw,  in  any  real  and  vital  sense.  If  not  it 
becomes  obsolete  and  forgotten.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  story  of  a 
young  man  who  was  taking  his  examinations  for  admission  to  the  Bar, 
and  was  not  getting  along  very  vv'ell.  He  had  been  questioned  by  the 
examiner  upon  Blacksitone,  contracts,  and  other  subjects,  and  his  answers 
were  very  unsatisfactory.  Finally  he  said  "AA'"ill  you  please  try  me  on 
the  statutes;  I  am  sure  I  have  the  statutes."  The  examiner  did  so.  and 
he  answered  very  well  and  got  along  nicely,  but  the  e.'caminer  said  "Wei!, 
young  man,  you  do  know  the  stiatutes,  but  what  is  to  prevent  some  fool 
Tjegislature  repealing  all  you  Ivnow."  (Laughter) 

If  my  subject  does  not  interest  you,  you  will  have  to  blame  the  pro- 
gram committee,  not  me.    I  will  promise  it  will  not  be  very  long. 

Custody  is  the  right  to  exeiieise  authority  over  the  person  of  another: 
or  perhaps  more  strictly,  the  right  to  exclude  others  from  exercising  such 
authority.  As  a  legal  concept  it  is  always  a  correlative  to  some  duty  of 
the  person  posisessing  the  right    It  is  an  incident  or  element  of  Status. 

By  Status  we  maan  the  personal  relations  of  iridividuals  as  parits  of 
the  social  organization  or  group.  In  the  earliest  societies  Staitus  was  re- 
garded as  a  matter  of  kinship.  The  earliest  social  consciousness  of  man- 
kind was  a  consciousness  of  his  blood  relationship  and  as  that  soleial  con- 
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sciousness  developed  it  developed  in  terms  of  analogy  to  blood  relation- 
s'hip.  The  development  of  society  has  been  truly  described  as  a  move- 
ment from  status  to  contract.  A  man's  Status  in  primitive  society  m  his 
trroup  depended  on  or  rather  was  his  kinship  to  the  other  members  of  his 
group.  The  social  a:cts  of  the  individuals  composing  the  group  were  fixed 
by  and  dependent  upon  their  Status.  With  progress  in  the  application  of 
natural  forces  to  human  ends  and  aims  the  sphere  of  individual  action  ex- 
panded and  norms  for  the  guidance  of  action  were  needed.  This  was 
supplied  bv  the  creation  of  an  artificial  status  by  contract,  the  norms  of 
conduct  being  first  regarded  as  flo'wing  from  the  status  tlius  created  but 
as  the  use  of  contract  increased  being  sought  more  and  more  in  the  con- 
tract itself.  Thus  in  every  social  and  economic  relation  contract  or  agree- 
ment became  of  gi-eater  and  greater  importance  until  today  status  as  a 
controlling  idea  is  mainly  confined  to  the  law  of  domestic  relations. 
Whether  "status  or  contract  is  the  real  rela-tion  between  the  citizen  and 
the  state  is  the  battlegi-ound  of  political  theorists.  Status  is  however  the 
basis  of  the  family  relations  today,  and  the  essential  idea  of  status  now 
as  alwavs,  is  that  by  reason  of  the  relation  in  which  an  individual  stands 
to  certain  others  he  must  pursue  toTS'ard  them  a  certain  line  of  condu'ct. 

The  faimily  has  ahvays  existed  in  society  tho'  its  exact  form  has  un- 
dergone change.    It  Avas'not  hoiwever  till  the  civilization  period  that  it 
becMne  the  social  unit.    In  savagery  that  unit  was  the  clan.  Husband 
and  wife  belonged  to  different  clans :  the  children  belonged  to  the  clan  ot 
the  mother  and  the  authority  over  them  was  vested  in  the  m.atemal  uncle. 
When  descent  came  to  ;be  reckoned  in  the  male  line,  in  barbarism,  the 
authority  over  the  family  came  also  into  the  paternal  line  but  the  family 
was  not' yet  the  unit  biit  the  gens.    Next  in  the  order  of  social  develop- 
ment the  'Sens  and  tribe  organization  broke  down:  the  gen«  narrowing  in- 
to the  patriarcliial  family  in  the  uniting  of  the  functions  of  chief  and 
priest  in  one  person  and"    the  tribe  expanding  into  the    state  with  the 
growth  of  the  territorial  idea  arising  from  the  application  of  the  direct 
cult  first  to  the  camping  circle  and  then  to  the  towns  in  wards  when  life 
became  more  settled  and  sedentary.    The  rise  of  feud.al  systems  followed 
with  the  o-rowth  of  orsjanized  warfare  and  the  authority  of  the  patriarch 
as  we  see^it  portrayed^ in  the  old  teatameiit  and  in  the  early  Roman  Law 
was  possessed  largelv  by  the  feudal  lord  tho'  an  increasingly  large  part 
of  it  was  vested  in  'the'  paternal  head  of  the  family,  which  then  became 
wha/t  we  iknow  by  that  name  today,  viz:  a  group  composed  of  father,  mo- 
ther and  children.   iSo  far  as  the  lord  retained  authority  it  was  correlative 
to  his  duties  of  iprotection  and  support.   I  need  only  remind  you  that  the 
feudal  system  broke  down  thro'  the  advanc<'  of  economic  development,  the 
decline  of  warfare  and  the  growth  of  individual  self-consciousness  and 
freedom.     The  sovereign  in  general  retained  only  the  functions  of  the 
lord  which  pertained  to  political  government  in  the  idea  of  the  state  and 
the  husband  and  father  as  the  head  of  the  family  group  was  invested  with 
all  purely  social  rights  and  duties.    Amona:  these  are  the  duties  of  pro- 
tection, education  and  support  of  the  children.  .  Correlative  to  these  are 
the  rights,  as  against  all  third  persons,  of  custody,  of  the  child's  services 
and  its  society.    These  rights  and  duties  exist  by  reason  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  society  in  the  form  in  which  it  is.    In  short  rhey  are  incidental 
to  the  status  of  the  individuals  in  the  society.   As  none  but  the  parent  has 
these  duties,  to  the  parent  pertain  these  rights.    Nor  are  they  the  sub- 
ject of  contract.    No  parent  can  divest  himself  of  his  lesponsibihty  as 
such  bv  contract  nor  can  he  divest  himseli  of  his  rights  which  he  has  to 
enable 'him  to  perform  his  duties.    It  is  sometimes  expressed  that  eon- 
tracts  attempting  to  transifer  parental  rights  are  void  a?  being  contrary 
to  puiblic  policy.    But  these  right  and  duties  belong  to  the  domain  o" 
status  and  not' to  thnt  of  contract  at  all.    A  parent  may  delegate  to_  an- 
other his  authority  and  obligations  but  such  delegation  is  at  all  times 
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revocable  so  long  as  the  status  of  parent  and  child  in  its  legal  sense 
actually  exists. 

When  however  the  family  is  disrupted,  the  status  aocually  not  exist- 
ing and  the  parent  incapaible  of  performing  its  duty;  one  of  the  parental 
duties,  that  of  support,  is  cast  secondarily  upon  society  in  general.  Pov- 
erty did  not  exist  in  primitive  societies,  that  is  to  say  each  member  of  tfc^j 
group  was  as  much  entitled  as  any  oither  member  to  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. Private  property  in  the  necessaries  of  life  did  not  exist.  Under 
the  patriarchieal  and  feudal  systems  the  duty  of  support  was  that  of  the 
patriarch  and  lord  aad  if  he  vrns  unable  to  perfoi'jn  it  the  whole  large 
group  was  broken  up  and  scattered.  Under  civilization  maintenance  of 
the  poor  was  voluntarily  performed  at  first  by  tfbe  trusts  of  that  age,  the 
religious  orders,  the  monasteries.  It  was  not  until  after  the  disesitablish- 
ment  of  the  monasteries  under  Henry  the  VIII,  in  England,  that  provision 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  haid  to  be  made  from  the  public  purse. 
Succeeding  the  monasteries  in  their  ciharitable  work  many  voluntary'  or- 
ganizations fox  that  purpose  have  existed  from  that  time  to  the  present, 
but  these  have  never  been  adequate  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  novertv 
in  modern  society  and  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  is  everywhere  recog- 
nized as  a  duty  of  the  state. 

The  C!ouTts  of  Chancery  in  England  which  were  peculiarly  the  King's 
Courts  assumed  to  re.gulate  and  perfoi-m  the  diiti;'=  of  the  king  which 
desolved  upon  him  as  successor  'to  the  Suipreme  feudal  lord.  Among  these 
they  regarded  the  supplying  to  minors  without  it.  support,  education  a.id 
maintenance  upon  the  theory  that  the  king  was  parens  patriae  as  they 
siaid,  that  is  O'ver-parent  or  over-lord.  They  thus  asstimed  control  prin- 
cipally of  the  property  of  the  minors  who  were  dependent  and  to  some 
extent  of  their  persons  and  maintenance.  In  America  all  the  courts  adopt- 
ed to  a  large  degree  this  feaiture  of  the  English  Courts  of  Chancery.  In 
applying  tihis  dootrine  the  Courts  have  been  influenced  by  the  growth  of 
individualism  and  ha.ve  adopted  as  the  guiding  principle 'in  all  questions 
concerning  minors  the  best  interests  and  permanent  welfare  oif  tihe  child 
At  the  same  time  they  have  also  with  much  consistency  held  a  conserva- 
tive attitude  toward  the  fa)nily,  preserving  its  status  wherever  pos.sible 
and  \vherever  consistent  with  the  controlling  one  of  the  child's  individual 
welfare.  Mosit  of  the  questions  relating  to  the  custody  oif  children  come 
before  the  Courts  in  habeas  corpus  proceedings.  The  office  of  the  writ  of 
hafbeas  .corpus  is  to  liberate  from  any  unlawful  restraint.  When  the  re- 
straint is  exercised  upon  a  child  the  Cotirt  may  examine  the  claim  of 
right  under  wiliieh  it  is  exercised  and  if  legal  remand  the  child  to  the  per- 
son thus  entitled  to  the  custody  of  it  or  if  not  legal  release  from  the 
restraint  and  leave  the  person  legally  entitled  to  the  custody  free  to 
exercise  _that  right  if  it  exist.  But  Courtis  have  sometimes  refused  to 
lend  their  aid  to  the  assertion  of  a  legal  claim  of  custody  if  satisfied  that 
it  would  be  detremental  to  the  ohild's  welfare  so  to  do.  The  general 
tendency  of  the  Courts  has  been  to  regard  as  paramount  the  good  of  the 
child,  being  ruled  by  the  principle  of  individualis-m  while  raaintainine-  a 
conservative  attitude  toward  the  preservation  of  the  familv  relation.  But 
indeed  it  is  generally  held  that  the  child,  if  of  years  of  distretion  altho' 
a  minor,  will  be  freed  from  all  restraint  and  may  go  where  he  will. 

This  attitude  of  the  Courts  has  been  much  complicated  however  by 
the  tendency  of  legislation  whioh  has  proceeded  upon  radically  different 
lines.  The  voluntary  soeieties  for  charitable  work  became  somewhat  spec- 
ialized and  about  1860  in  this  country  societies  for  woi'k  among  destitute 
and  neglected  children  largely  increased  and  through  their  influence  large- 
ly many  acts  dealing  with  the  subject  were  passed  from  that  time  on. 
The  framers  of  these  acts  socialized  the  doctrine  of  the  equity  courts  by 
applying  ,it  to  the  .state.  Their  theory  was  that  the  state  is  the  para"- 
mount  parent  and  guardian  of  all  dhildren  and  charged  with  parental 
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duties  and  that  it  should  see  not  only  that  children  s^houk  not  be  de- 
priTed  of  suoh  duties  toward  them  but  that  they  shoula  be_  well  performed. 
Many  acts  in  the  various  states  have  been  passed  authorizing  the  ta^m- 
of  the  custody  of  children  from  parents  on  the  ground  of  neglect,  tlie^e 
acts  becoming  broader  and  broader  until  in  fhe  so-called  juvenile  court 
act  of  1903  in  this  state  we  have  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  author- 
ized to  commit  the  custody  of  any  child  under  sixteen  years  of  a^ge  who 
has  not  proper  parental  care  or  who  has  violated  anv  city  or  borough 
ordinance  to  any  association  willing  to  receive  it.  The  mdividuahstic 
attitude  of  the  Courts  hai  been  necessarily  very  much  duuted  by  this 
lea-islation.  The  custody  of  children  coming  under  the  operation  of  these 
ecota  has  largely  gone  to  institutional  societies  and  has  resulted  m  the 
detention  in  Institutions  of  large  numbers  of  children. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  duty  of  the  state  to  furnish  maintenance  to  the 
poor  is  performed  by  the  Directors  of  the  Poor,  represented  by  you  gen- 
Semen  Whom  I  address  this  evening.  The  inadvisability  of  the  detention 
for  leno'thy  periods  of  children  in  institutions  has  with  us  been  long  recog- 
nized °Tt  has  been  conceded  that  while  institutions  are  necessary  m  some 
oases  and  perhaps  m  a  iiumlber  for  a  temporary  period,  the  best  place  for 
a  child  to  be  is  a  family  home.  The  placing  out  system  has  largely  ob- 
tained and  been  successfully  worked  with  the  a,d  rendered  by  tbe  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Societies  of  Pennsylvania  to  Directors  of  the  Poor.  While  tdir^ 
'co-operation  need  not  and  does  not  cover  the  entire  acivity  of  tbe  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society  in  it,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  most  fruitful  field  and 
hio-hest  usefulness  for  its  endeavors.  In  the  investigation  ot  homes  and 
es^cially  in  the  visiting  of  placed  out  children  and  in  other  ways  the 
ladies  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  can  supplement  and  complete  the  work 
of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  in  a  manner  and  to  a  degree  wlhich  would 
not  otherwise  be  possible.  While  the  vHse  oversight  and  experience  ot 
these  officials  will  strengthen  the  efforts  and  diminish  the  mistakes  of 
the  Society.  .  . 

This  all  too  hastv  survey  of  the  development  of  existing  principles 
relating  to  the  custody  of  dependent  children  and  of  present  tendencies 
has  been  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  what  principles  are  valid  when 
tried  by  the  test  of  social  needs.    In  the  face  of  the  opposing  socialistic 
and  individualistic  tendencies  of  present  day  thought  from  which  stand- 
point should  the  ruling  principles  of  the  subject  be  viewed?    I  trust  that 
the  resume  we  have  made  has  indicated  that  the  individualistic  nilj  o. 
the  Courts  of  regarding  first  tiie  rights  and  welfare  of  tihe  child  itself,  in 
connection  with  the  rule  to  preserve  the  family  status  wherever  possible 
is  most  consonant  with  evolution  and  growth  of  a  vigorous  and  progres- 
sive society.   I  wish  time  had  permitted  the  development  of  this  idea  with 
some  degree  of  illustration  from  actual  case?  and  conditions.    It  must 
suffice  to  say  that  such  is  the  teaching  of  the  histories  of  all  social  groups. 
Progress  and  initiative  come  only  from  the  individual  and  when  too  closely 
pressed  upon  by  classes  and  institutions  the  individual  units  atrophy  and 
degenerate  and"the  group  disrupts.    The  growth  of  individualism  is  steady- 
and  sure,  but  institutions  are  essential  to  the  conservaticn  of  the  results 
of  individual  efforts.    Of  modern  institutions  that  of  the  family  seems 
one  of  the  most  essential  to  the  welfare  of  society.    Its  place  to  even 
slight  degree  cannot  ibe  successfully  taken  by  thai  cumbersome  and  un- 
■wieldy  social  institution,  the  State.   The  family  is  and  must  be  sonietimes 
disnipted.    When  its  essential  and  necessary  features  do  not  exist  it  does 
not  actually  exist  and  under  such  circumstances  the  true  tendency  and 
policy  is  to  foster  conditions  wQiich  will  favor  the  creation  from  its  dis- 
rupted elements  of  new  groups.    As  divorce  is  necessary  to  end  the  de- 
generation of  a  family  group  which  is  yet  not  such  in  a  true  sense  and 
permit  the  free  play  of  the  forces  tending  to  the  creation  of  new  family 
groups  so  for  the  same  reason  the  transfer  of  the  custody  of  ohildren  from 
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parents  to  other  agencies  is  also  sometimes  necessary.  But  both  remediis 
should  only  be  used  .when  actually  necessar)'.  When  the  family  group 
can  be  preserved  it  should  be  and  if  it  cannot  it  should  be  bourne  in  mind 
that  the  next  aim  should  be  the  opportunity  for  tlie  formation  of  new 
groups.  In  other  words  when  children  are  for  any  cause  deprived  of  oi 
withouf  the  custody  of  parents  it  should  be  the  constant  aim  tc  have 
them  enter  into  other  family  groups.  It  is  often  necessary  that  they  be 
placed  in  institutions  for  many  reasons  and  where  the  dependency  is 
likely  to  be  but  temporary  it  is  often  desirable;  but  the  general  raid  re- 
mains. And  in  this  connection  I  would  point  out  thajt  wherever  poissible, 
when  a  good  home  has  been  secured,  the  incorporation  of  the  Child  into 
the  family  group  by  adoption  should  he  eneour-iged.  When  deprived  of  t\w 
eai'stody  of  its  parents  the  cbiM  is  deprived  of  the  duties-'  of  protection  and 
education  owed  it  by  the  parent.  Only  upon  tlie  parent  does  the  law  cast 
those  duties  and  it  is  only  the  duty  of  maintenance  v/hich  the  state  as- 
sumes to  carry  out.  They  are  often  given  vohintarily  and  freely,  it 
true,  but  nevertheless  they  are  received  on  a  precarious  tenure. "  When 
plaieed  in  a  family  into  wiiiclh  it  is  not  adopted  the  duty  of  maintenance 
thus  assumed  may  &it  any  moment  be  cast  back  upon  the  agents  of  the 
state.  The  true  aim  therefore  is  not  attained  unless  the  child  is  actually 
incorporated  into  the  family  group. 

These  few  suggestions  as  to  the  application  of  principles  to  concrete 
oases  may  seean  like  dealing  in  glittering  generalities.  Con'crete  oases  are 
all  different  and  the  proper  solution  of  each  case  a  puzzle.  A  guiding 
principle  will  however  point  a  way  through  a  maze  of  pei-jjlexities. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Russell  and  Mis's'  Anna  Rock^vell  favored  the  Convention 
with  a  piano  duett. 

_iMrs.  Geo.  W.  McCIen,  of  Warren,  appointed  to  represent  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  W.  C.  T.  U.  as  fraternal  delegate  to  the  Convention,  was  next 
introduced  by  President  Fuller  and  read  the  following  greeting  and  Report- 
Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention  Assembled: 
In  beb'alf  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Tfnion  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  (as  their  fraternal  delegate)  in  their  32nd  Convention  as- 
sembled alt  Ridgwiay,  I  bring  you  greetings.  I  deem  it  an  honor  as  well  as 
a  privilege  to  represent  eighteen  thousand  white  ribboners  oif  this  Key- 
stone State. 

The  Woinian's  Christian  Temperance  Union  stands  for  total  albstinence 
and  the  uplifting  of  humanity.  One  of  our  most  important  departments 
is  iwork  in  pi-isons,  jails  and  almshouses.  Thousands  of  visits  are  made 
during  tihe  year,  literature  and  flowers  distributed  and  Gospel  meetings 
held.  This  great  organization  off  Ohristian  women  lias  been  in  session 
this  past  weelk  studying  and  planning  the  best  methods  along  40  different 
lines  of  Christian  endeavor.  I  bring  greetings  to  you  assembled  here,  to 
learn  the  best  methods  of  looiking  after  mankind. 

Some  of  you  have  seen  the  manoeuvering  of  a  Ignited  States  life  sav- 
ing crew,  while  at  drill.  They  come  out  stowly  a.nd  deliberately  in  their 
full  uniform,  bring  out  their  life  (boat  very  careifullv  so  as  not  to  mar  it. 
Their  motions  are  sloiw  and  their  actions  void  oi'  excitement.  An  on- 
looker would  tremble  for  the  safety  of  those  in  need  of  assistance  if  they 
were  depending  on  them  for  help.  But  let  there  go  up  a  erv  of  some  one 
in  distress,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  d,Tor  is  opened,  the  life 
boat  out  and  the  crew  gone.  The  life  saving  crew  could  never  wt  a  mo 
ment's  notice  have  sprang  to  the  rescue. 

Mrs.  'Smith,  reipresenting  the  Emergen^'y  Hospital  of  Warren,  was 
intrttduced  by  'President  Fuller  and  read  the  following  paper: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  Direietors  of  Emergency  Hospital  appre- 
ciate very  much  this  opportunity,  .so  kindly  given  to  present  to  you  a 
brief  sketch  and  report  of  a  purely  local  Tnstitiition, 
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Hospitals  occupy  an  important  place  in  the  charitaible  work  of  our 
state.  Many  of  our  visiting  friends  come  from  cities  having  more  im- 
portant hospitals  than  ours,  and  \viliile  our  little  Emergency  Hospital  may 
not  be  considered  an  important  factor  in  the  charitable  work  of  the  statp, 
the  Directors  believe  that  a  very  creditable  amount  of  charity  work  i? 
being  done  here,  and  we  trust  they  will  be  pardoned  for  -presenting  a  briet 
report  in  this  convention. 

The  Warren  Emergency  Hospital  has  grown  form  a  charitable  worK 
organized  in  1895  by  the  Society  of  Church  Workers,  ladies  representing 
the  various  ehurellies  of  WaiTen.  The  work  changed  in  its  nature  with 
growth,  and  in  1898  a  State  Charter  was  secured  and  the  Warren  Emer- 
gency Hospital  incoi-porated. 

The  present  hospital  building  was  erected  by  generous  frieuds,  who 
were  interested  in  the  work  of  the  ladies,  and  recognized  the  necessity  of 
enlarged  and  suitable  accommodations  for  the  work,  wliich  was  constant- 
ly growing,  and  is  still  growing  to  such  an  extent  that  the  enlarging  of 
the  present  building  will  soon  be  a  necessity. 

In  addition  to  State  appropriation  and  income  received  from  pay 
patients,  the  Hospital  has  the  use  of  the  income  from  the  George  W.  Sill 
Memorial  .Fund.  The  income  received  from  tliese  three  sources  has  been 
to  the  present  time,  barely  sufficient  to  maintain  the  hospital  in  what  the 
Directors  are  pleased  to  consider,  a  high  standard  of  excellence  and  effi- 
ciency in  caring  for  sick  and  injured. 

In  addition  to  the  hospital  building,  which  aceommodates  35  patients, 
we  have  an  Isolated  Ward,  whidh  accommodates  two  nurses,  eight  pa- 
tients, and  a  Home  for  iNurses,  which  was  completed  this  past  summe.- 
and  was  presented  to  the  hospital  by  Mrs.  E.  I.  Henry  as  a  memorial  to 
her  mother,  the  late  Rachel  We.atherbee. 

The  condition  of  the  grounds  is  rather  unsightly  at  present,  du'i  to 
recent  building  operations,  but  the  Directors  feel  confident  that  all  who 
are  interested  in  hospital  work,  would  feel  repaid  by  a  visit  to  our  insti- 
tution and  most  cordially  extend  an  invitation  to  those  who  remain  in 
WaiTcn  tomoiTow  afternoon,  to  visit  the  hospital  between  the  hours  of 
2  and  4  o'clock. 

Those  who  wish  to  do  so,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  place, 
by  crossing  the  Suspension  bridge  across  the  riv<n-  and  turning  to  the 
right.    I  tttiank  you  for  your  attention. 

To  be  as  brief  as  possible,  we  will  simply  prt-sent  to  you  a  few  items 
taken  from  our  last  annual  reports.  Special  attention  is  called  to  those 
relating  to  charity  work,  as  being  of  most  interest  to  this  Com'ention. 

Total  number  of  patients,  19D5  was  ."30.  Of  these  67  were  eharity 
and  184  part  ehurity. 

The  total  number  of  days  care  was  5823. 

The  number  days  care  to  dharity  patients  was  IS12  and  to  part 
charity  337G. 

The  average  number  of  patients  cared  for  daily  was  16  and  it  was 
found  that  the  avenagc  cost  per  patient  per  day  was  $1.79. 

Thus  the  c-iharitj'  work  of  the  "\^''arren  Emergency  Hospital  during 
1905,-  cost  the  liospital  $5,224.82. 

.This  expense  is  course  met  by  the  appropi'laiioii  received  from  the 
State.    Now  just  o  word  in  regard  tc  the  growth  in  our  charity  work. 

In  1903  29  charity  patients  received  total  of  533  days  care. 

In  1904  33  charity  patients  received  total  of  830  days  care.  ' 

In  1905  34  charity  patients  received  tctal  of  1,312  davs  care. 

Besides  184  part  charity  patients,  who  received  3,376  davs  care.  This 
we  feel  confident,  is  a  very  creditable  sl'.owing  for  a  hospital  the  size 
of  ours. 

COL.  GOULD  (Erie)  :  We  are  disappointed  in  not  liaving  Mr  Fierson 
here.    He  was  placed  on  the  program  at  my  instance  and  I  thought  there 
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would  be  no  luoi'e  interesting'  svilbjeet  on  the  program.  He  is  the  Dean  of 
the  Veterinary  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  has 
made  a  specialty  of  iroating  tuberculosis  in  animals.  The  world  was 
startled  some,  years  ago  by  a  statement  that  the  disease  in  animals  was 
not  the  same  as  in  individuals  and  was  not  transmissible.  Now  Dr.  Pier- 
son  has  determined,  beyond  all  controversy,  th.at  it  is  the  same  and  thiat 
it  can  Ibe  transiterred. 

He  has  also  used  a  serum  which,  when  introduced  into 
young  cattle,  malves  them  immune  from  the  disease.  One  of 
the  proofs  of  this  was  where  he  took  eleven  young  animals,  about  a  year 
old,  that  were  healthy,  and  injected  the  serum  into  four  of  them  and 
placed  tihe  .whole  eleven  in  a  .herd  that  was  diseased  with  tuberculo:sis.  At 
the  end  of  a  year  they  were  all  killed.  Those  that  hadn't  the  serum  in- 
jected into  them  were  filled  with  tuibereulosis  and  the  four  that  had  il 
injected  were  perfeetly  healthy. 

Now  if  animals  can  be  made  immune  from  this  disease  then  the  hu- 
man race  can  be.  And  there  is  nothing  that  would  be  more  welcome  to 
the  vporld  than  this.  I  hope  tlnat  another  year  we  may  have  Dr.  Pierson 
with  us. 

It  is  not  yet  deitermined  how  long  the  animals  will  remain  immune. 
It  is  like  vaccination  against  smallpox,  we  know  when  it  works  that  foo' 
a  time  the  party  is  immune  from  the  disease  of  smallpox,  but  it  don't 
always  last.  I  think  we  have  been  well  paid  foi-  our  attendance  tonight. 
Iby  tihe  address  we  have  listened  to,  and  I  ^believe  everyone  feels  that  this 
has  been  a  grand  evening.  We  harve  had  food  for  thought,  that  we  can 
take  away  with  us,  and  I  think  we  should  call  this  the  children's  night, 
and  it  will  be  one  of  the  brightest  periods  oif  this  Convention. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Clark  JVIarsh,  Secretary  of  The  Pennsylvania  Society 
to  protect  children  from  cruelty,  was  introduced  by  President  I'tiller,  and 
said : 

President  Fuller  here  introduk?ed  Mr.  Benjamin  Clarke  Marsh,  Secre- 
tary of  The  Pennsylvania  So'oiety  to  Protect  Children  froan  Craelty,  who 
addressed  the  Convention  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen-  I  want  to  say  that  I  think  we 
haven't  yet  gotten  to  the  proper  stage  of  the  care  of  ichildren.  You  will 
all  agree  that  most  oif  ithe  effort  heretofore  made  in  the  work  for  children 
has  been  an  effort  to  oa-re  for  them  after  they  needed  different  oare  from 
that  accorded  children  usiually.  We  haven't  yet  organized  sufficiently  the 
preventive  w^ork.  I  was  thinking  tonight  of  a  sermon  I  recently  heard 
Dr.  Parkhurst  preach  in  New  York  in  which  he  stated  that  there  wore 
in  JSTeW  York  sicores  of  thousanids  of  children  doomed  to  evil.  If  that  is 
true  then  something  is  radically  at  fault  with  our  system  of  looking 
after  children.  The  way  to  resieue  c'hildren  from  vice  is  to  remove  vice 
from  the  children.  We  have  instead  given  convnmnities  over  to  vice  and 
we  have  let  the  vice  ^go  on  in  the  communi.ty.  One  of  my  agents  said  to 
me  recently:  "1  am  tired  of  vroriking  in  one  Ward,  because  no  child  can 
grow  up  to  decency  in  that  Ward;  I  asked  what  he  meant,  and  he  said 
"The  conditions  are  such  that  he  cannot  have  proper  care;  there  is  so 
much  drunkenness  and  imimoralitiy  and  the  pareiits  are  not  teaching  them 
riglht." 

I  hope  many  of  you  have  read  that  article  by  Luther  Burbank  in  the 
July  Century  I  think  on  "The  Training  of  the  Human  Plant"  and  would 
recommend  that  all  do  so.  I  loannot  take  so  unoptimistiic  a  view  of  the 
matter  as  my  friend,  Mr.  Neibecker  has  taken,  as  to  the  boy  of  eight 
being  a  'barbarian  and  a  moral  idiot. 

We  brand  children  as  criminals,  but  it  is  we  ourselves,  the  taxpayers, 
who  refuse  to  provide  care  for  the  children,  who  are  the  erimimals.   I  have 
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made  a  specialty  of  being  out  late  at  night  to  study  the  question  ot  ho v 
juvenile  offenders  are  trained  and  up  to  four  o'clock  in  the  ^o^nf- 
peciallv  on  Sunday  morning,  tliere  are  scores  of  small  boys  m  M^dei- 
phia  selling  papers.  We  have  got  to  spend  a  lot  more  on  our  siahoote  than 
we  do  now.  The  *hools  ought  to  provide  framing  for  every  member  ol 
the  community  of  t'he  proper  age,  for  seven  or  eight  hours  a  day,  and  ii 
the  mother  of  a  child  doesn't  know  how  to  teach  it  the  sohool  ougte  to 

Tavo  years  ago  I  t«ok  eha^rge  of  the  Society  to  Protect  Children  from. 
CrueatY  in  Philadelphia.  The  first  year  we  had  about  1100  cases;  tihi^ 
year  we  will  have  aJbout  2500  oases.  Are  we  getting  so  much  worse,  or  ir, 
it  simply  that  more  cases  are  called  to  our  attention?  What  are  tae 
reasons'  One  is  bad  housing  conditions,  the  ovencrowdmg  and  mixing  of 
the  sexes,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  people  to  be  good.^  I  myself  have 
lived  the  life  of  a  tramp,  in  London,  and  I  have  lived  m  some  English 
families  where  the  women  could  not  cook,  and  I  could  appreciate  What  i. 
meant  to  'be  brought  up  under  such  conditions.  We  must  include  in  our 
school  systems  provision  for  play-groundS;  to  take  the  plape  of  the  saloons 
and  other  resorts.' 

Now  don't  think  I  am  entirely  theoretical,  I  recently  said  to  Mr.  W. 
B  Fliokinger  of  Erie,  presidenit  of  the  Northwestern  Humane  So«ety, 
"what  portion  of  the  c^hildren  of  Erie  that  ougiht  to  be  looked  after  ds 
you  get  hold  of,"  and  he  admitted  "we  don"t.get  hold  of  one-tenth  <^f  the 
children  that  need  the  care  we  are  giving."  , ,    ,  .  , 

In  our  Society  we  are  dealing  with  families,  in  one  year,  that  involve 
the  care  of  nearly  ten  thousand  children.  Think  what  that  means.  We 
started  two  years  ago  with  three  agents,  have  eighteen  now,  and  need 
more,  but  we  are,  in  large  measure,  trying  to  make  amends  for  the  wicked 
failure  of  the  taxpayers  to  provide  the  proper  care.  If  a  boy  does  wrong 
we  send  him  to  the  "House  of  Refuge;  the  community  doesn't  step  m  and 
help  a  family  until  it  is  too  late. 

In  conclusion  I  would  ask:  Must  we  not  study  what  are  the  causes 
tihat  produce  the  conditions  that  demand  our  attention;  must  we  not  ask 
ourselves  if  much  of  this  is  not  preventaible  ?  We  will  never  do  away 
absolutely  with  diamkenne'ss  and  delinquency,  but  wc  can  get  at  the  root 
of  the  causes  in  a  more  systematic  way  than  we  have  yet  done.  We  have 
never  fi.n-ured  the  cost  of  drunkenness;  we  have  never  had  a  careful  record 
of  the  cost  of  crime  and  of  doing  evil.  The  tax  payers  always  object  to 
the  cost  of  things,  but  the  people  who  need  to  be  prosecuted  for  cruelty 
and  neglect  of  cihildren  are  not  the  individual  father  and  mother;  they 
are  the  tax  payers  Who  ought  to  be  educated  up  to  this  point.  Very  few 
realize  the  physical  disabilities  under  which  children  labor.  Last  summer 
the  Bureau  of  Health  in  Philadelphia  detailed  two  physicians  to  examine 
our  children;  they  found  that  a  large  percentage  were  suffering  serious 
difficulties,  17  per  cent,  of  the  children  also,  who  were  examined  by  an 
alienist  were  not  responsible  mentally,  and  needed  custodial  care.  There 
is  noit  place  to  put  them,  and  they  have  to  go  back  to  thc-ir  parents.  _5i;-ou 
know  we  have  hundreds  of  feeble-minded  children,  who  are  getting  into 
troufble.  Oan  we  not  afford  to  spend  some  of  the  surplus  millions  that 
are  going  into  tlie  State  Capitol,  into  decorations,  etc,  in  this  work  for 
our  children?  (Applause) 

The  lOonvention  was  next  favored  with  a  beautiful  vocal  solo  toy  Mrs. 
L.  L.  Orth,  with  violin  accompaniment  by  Prof.  Biekarck  and  piano,  which 
was  greatly  enjoyM  by  the  Convention. 

PRESIDENT  FULLER:  The  next  matter  is  the  place  of  next  meet- 
ing. We  have  been  invited  to  Butler  and  to  Mendville  snd  Han-isburg  and 
Pittislburgh  have  been  mentioned.  I  suggest  that  a  ballot  be  taken.  ] 
appoint  Col.  E.  P.  Gould  and  Mr.  Colbom  as  tellers. 
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Mr.  Knox  (]jancaster)  moves  that  the  qurstion  he  decided  by  rising 
VQite. 

The  motion  is  seconded,  and  lost. 

DR.  J.  LEWIS  SHRODEiS  (Allegheny):  I  think  it  is  time  to  say 
something  in  defense  of  this  Oommittee.  It  has  been  the  custom  to  have 
a  commiittee  appointed,  to  whom  were  given  the  invitations  ifor  places  to 
meet  This  Comimittee  met  tiwice  and  did  not  receive  a  single  invitation 
bo  there  should  be  no  criticism  and  no  oflfense  taken  by  anyone. 

'IVIES.  H.  L.  RAiNMN  (Fayette) :  We  heard  rumor?  of  different  invi- 
tations, and  we  inquired  of  the  Directors  and  they  said  "Not  this  year." 

MRS.  CHRISTIE  (Butler) :  I  iwithdraw  mv  invitation,  if  it  will  ca-use 
any  trouble.  I  think  Meadville  would  be  a  delightful  place. 
_  A  VOICE:  I  don't  thinlv  there  is  any  disposition  to  east  any  reflec- 
tion on  the  Committee,  as  suoh.  Mv  friend  from  MeadvUIe  came  here 
tod-ay  and  he  lias  invited  us  to  Meadville.  The  onlv  objection  is  that  an 
oliioial  of  the  Conve-ntion  should  electioneer  as  to  one  place,  as  against 
another.  i       >  ^ 

OMR.  BRAYNER:  I  am  satisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  Convention. 
If  it  hadn't'  been  for  the  electioneering  I  wouldn't  have  said  what  I  did 
If  the.  Convention  should  see  fit  to  c-ome  to  Meadville  we  will  do  the  best 
we  can  for  you.    We  can't  do  as  well  as  this  place  lias. 

The  tellers  appointed  by  the  -ohair,  Messrs.  Gould  and  Colborii,  here 
announced  the  result  of  the  tollot  as  follows:  Butler  19;  Meadville  24; 
Harrisburg  16;  Pittsburg  2. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  L.  C.  Oolborn,  Meadville  is  selected  as  the  next 
place  of  meeting.    (Applause)  ■  -  •  ;    •       v  . 

The  Convention  here  adjourned  until  tomorrow  morning  at  nine 
o'clo'ck. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THURSDAY  MORNING,  OCTOBER  ii,  1906. 

The  lOonvention  was  called  to  order  by  President  Fuller. 

In  the  albsence  of  a  eleiigyman,  at  the  instance  of  the  President  the 
delegates  arose  and  repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

_  A  quartette,  composed  of  Mrs.  .Orth,  Mr.  Carlson,  Miss  Smitli  and  Mr. 
Murphy,  delighted  the  Convention  by  the  rendition  of  two  numbers. 

Mrs.  Lindsey  (Warren)  presented  three  boys,  and  stated  thait  she 
desired  the  delegates  to  see  what  nice  boys  the  Children's  Aid  Society 
had.  (Applause) 

Col.  E.  P.  Gould  (Erie)  presented  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Legislation,  and  said:  .   •  ;  . 

There  seems  to  be  a  wrong  impression  in'  relation  to  the  duties  of  this  ' 
Oommittee.  They  have  no  authoriity  to  present  to  the  Legislature  any 
oontempiated  Laws  in  the  name  o.i  this  Association,  that  the  Association 
hasn't  approved  of.  We  are  your  agents,  to  present  and  try  to  havj 
passed  tihe  Laws  that  you  recomimend.  We  have  the  poiwer,  also,  of  pre- 
senting to  the  Asisociation  and  reaonimending  to  the  Assolciiation  certain 
Acts  that  we  think  oiigiht  to  be  passed.  . 

We  would  be  glad  to  have  anyone  who  has  in  mind  any  legislia;tion 
thajt  they  think  should  be  passed,  present  it  here  in  substance,  and  if  the 
AsBOieiation  approves  it  we  will  see  that  bills  are  prepared  and  presented 
to  the  Legislature. 
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(The  Report  follows) 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention:  As  there  lias  heen  no  general 
session  of  the  legislature  since  our  last  meeting,  there  were  no  new  laws 
passed  which  concern  the  institutions  represented  here,  or  the  variou.; 
ohiarities  which  you  are  interested  in.  ,    .  ,  ^.  1J 

This  report  must  therefore  toe  confined  to  the  new  legislation  we  would 
recomanend,  and  what  laws  we  should  try  to  prevent  being  placed  upon 
the  sitatute  books.  •    •  ,( 

First-  I  would  most  earnestly  recommend  tlie  re-submissicn  of  tJhe 
act  entitled  "'An  Act  maMng  an  appropriatirm  to  the  Association  o^he 
Director  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
was  passed  toy  the  legislature  of  1905,  and  vetoed  by  the  Governor. 

As  the  work  of  this  Association  is  wholly  unseUls'h,  and  the  good  done 
by  it  is  solely  for  the  public  benefit,  it  does  seem  to  me  strange  that  any 
one  should  oppose  the  Appropriation  of  a  small  sum  annually  to  help  pay 
the  expenses  necessarily  incurred  by  our  Association.  The  Reports  of  oui 
Conventions  have  been  of  sueli  a  high  grade  that  from  year  to  year  tiie 
demand  for  tlieni  has  increased  so.  that  we  are  compelled  to  print  a  very 
large  additional  number  to  supply  the  requests  for  them  in  o*er  states 
and  from  abroad.  This  costs  a  oonsideraible  sum  which  the  Association 
should  be  relieved  from  paying.  .  . 

In  order  to  maintain  the  high  standard  of  our  Conventions,  it  is  neces- 
sarT  that  the  beat  talent  of  the  country  should  be  represented  on  our  pro- 
orams  We  cannot  expect  to  secure  those  who  have  attained  eminence  m 
dealing  with  the  various  subjects  we  are  interested  m,  to  come  and  ad- 
dress us  unless  their  expenses  are  paid.  This  also  costs  money  which  it 
seems  to  me  tho  State  should  pay,  as  tbe  good  done  is  wholly  a  public 

^^^'in  this  connection  I  wis>h  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Convention  to 
the  fact  that  in  some  oif  the  counties  the  auditors  will  not  allow  the  di- 
rectors credit  for  the  small  assessment  made  by  this  Association.  Thn 
sihows  that  the  public  are  not  yet  educated  up  to  understand  tihe  beneficial 
character  of  our  work.  The  hardest  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to  convince 
the  o-eneral  public  that  tihere  is  such  a  thing  as  unselfishness  m  doing 
charily  work.  Every  individual  owes  to  his  fellows  a  portion  of  his  time 
and  talents.  It  benefits  the  giver  and  uplifts  the  recipient.  He  who  lives 
only  for  himself  spends  a  useless  life  and  the  world  is  no  poorer  wihen  ho 
dies.  The  true  philanthropist  is  one  who  loves  to  develop  faith,  hope  and 
joy  in  his  fellow  man,  and  wants  no  recompense  but  an  approving  con- 
scienioe. 

The  one  ibill  mentioned  is  all  the  legislation  the  committee  vnll  recom- 
mend. It  is  a  fact  (whi<>h  perhaps  is  not  fully  understood)  that  nearly 
all  of'tbe  provisions  of  the  general  bill  which  this  Association  has  so  many 
times  endorsed  and  presented  to  the  legislature,  but  which  failed  to  be- 
come a  law,  have  since  been  placed  upon  the  statute  books  by  separate 
acfs;  such  as  changes  in  the  dependency  act;  simplifying  the  settlement 
law;'  giving  us  a  simpler,  less  expensive  and  more  satisfactory  method  of 
settling  disputes  between  poor  districts;  requiring  the  state  to  pay  poor 
districts  for  the  insane  maintained  in  approved  local  asybims;  in  fact 
about  the  only  thing  which  tfliis  Association  has  been  struggling  for,  which 
it  has  not  attained  is  the  uniformity  of  poor  law  management  throughout 
tihe  state.  This  can  'be  accoimplished  only  by  a  slow  process.  Convince 
the  ^counties  where  the  townsliip  districts  and  overseer  system  prevail 
that  it  is  for  their  best  interesits  to  come  under  the  county  plan  and 
slowly  they  will  do  so;  and  then  When  most  of  the  score  of  counties  which 
are  now  wholly  or  in  part  divided  into  township  districts  have  changed  to 
the  county  plan  under  t'he  existing  laws,  it  will  be  much  easier  to  have 
the  legislature  adopt  a  uniform  system  of  poor  law  management  which 
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sihall  Eupiply  to  the  whole  state.  We  should  therefore  constantly  encourage 
the  oiverseer  districts  to  aidiopt  the  county  plan. 

Second:  While  we  do  not  recommend  any  new  legislation  except  the 
pas-sage  of  an  atit  making  an  appropriation  to  this  Association,  vet  we 
must  be  on  cur  guard  lest  some  legislation  be  attempted  ^viiieh  will  undo 
some  of  the  good  work  we  have  already  accomplished.  There  seems  to  be 
an  organized  opposition  to  the  idea  of  the  state  paving  the  counties  for 
maintaining  any  of  their  insane  in  local  asylums,  and  this  opposition  de- 
velops into  active  hostility  whenever  anv  of  the  counties  take  up  the 
quesition  of  building  local  institutions  for  the  insane.  There  is  danger 
that  the  act  allowing  counties  to  keep  any  of  their  insan/j  in  local  insti- 
tiitions  will  be  attacked,  or  at  least  the  effect  of  the  act  destroyed  by 
withdrawing  state  aid  :for  the  insane  so  maintained. 

The  law  as  it  now  stands  does  not  discriminate  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  insane  allowed  to  be  kept  in  local  institutions,  but  in  my  opinion  all 
of  the  recent,  hopeful  and  violent  cases  shmld  be  sent  to  the  state  insti- 
tutions where  they  can  have  the  benefit  of  treatment  from  those  skilled 
in  treating  diseases  of  the  mind,  and  only  the  chronic  insane  should  be 
kept  m  the  county  asylums.  By  removing  the  chronic  insane  from  the 
staite  institutions,  the  over-iorowded  condition  that  now  exists  will  be  re- 
lieved, and  tnere  will  -be  room  for  the  isolation  of  patients  when  necessary 
whioh  IS  now  impossiilble  in  the  crowded  condition  of  the  state  institutions! 

PRESIDENT  FULLER:  An  anonymous  communication  has  been 
placed  m  the  hands  of  Mr.  Oolborn,  which  he  mav  road  if  he  desires  to 
do  so. 

iMr.  Oolbom  here  read  the  following  hnmorous  conimunicaJtion,  which 
was  greeted  wibh  laughter  and  applause: 

-  In  Hiding,  6  A.  M.,  Oct.  II,  1906. 

To  the  Inimitaible  President  Fuller: 
Honored  Sir: 

Since  it  -was  communicaited  to  us  yesterdav  that  the  distinguished 
delegates  to  your  philanthropic  convention  are  personally  and  collectively 
agrieved  at  the  ti-eatiment  they  fancy  they  have  received  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  "WeaJther,"'  thereifore  be  it  resolved,  th-^t  we,  said  Committee 
on  Weaither,  fear  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  statement  to  be  made  by 
'^^■J^f'^-'^^'^y  moon  while  on  the  train  going  to  the  Rouse  Hospital,  one 
04  the  delegates  said  in  a  tone  which  if  he  had  not  been  a  Methodist  and 
a  gentleman,  would  certainly  have  been  cr.llrd  "a  s-rowl."  "I  would  like 
to  see  the  weather  committee"  and  where  one  of  our  loyal  defenders  said- 
Vou  must  allow  they  have  been  generous  in  this  varieties  of  weiUtber" 
ihe  reply  in  tone,  which  the  small  boy  calls  '-fierce"'  was  '-Far  too  o'en- 
erous. 


_  Mr.  President,  your  delegates  may  not  think  so.  but  this  Committee 
is  human,  and  the  limit  off  human  endurance  ha-i'ino-  been  reached  wo 
ruse  m  self  defense  to  mialke  the  following  logical  and  ineontroverHble 
statement,  to  which  every  fair-minded  mnn  and  woman  in  this  audience 
must  atecede. 

One  of  the  sweet  and  gentle  Quakeresses  said  vestsrday:  "Wliat  a 
beautiful  day  second  day  (meaning  Monday)  was.  It  seems  a  pity  the 
other  days  could  not  have  been  like  it." 

Noiw  Mr.  President,  the  weather  committee  fui-nishpd  Monday's  wea- 
ther and  some  delegate  brought  the  other  -weather  with  him! 

In  justice  to  'the  Warren  people  in  general,  and  the  Weaither  Com- 
mittee m  particular,  we  expect  you  to  apprehend  the  criminal ! 

The  inconvenience  experienced  by  your  delegate^,  caused  bv  the  Jonah 
m  your  midst,  could  not  compare  with  the  agonv  endured  by  the  Weather 
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Cmnnttee,  who  homeless  and  reviled,  while  said  delegates  are  ^--[^^g 
sleeping  in  their  warm  nests,  is  shivermgly  preparing  thi,  statement  by 
the  first  faint  streaks  of  da-wn. 

Re&nectfully  submitted  by 

BENJAAHN  CLARKE  A'MPSH  (Pihiladelphia) :  Mr.  Gould  stated  that 
I  make  a  brief  statement  for  the  consideration  of  the  committee,  of  mat- 
ters on  which  we  think  legislation  is  needed.  The  first  point  is  one  on 
which  the  Judges  of  Philadelphia  County  have  frequently  requested  that 

"^y^K'£"t£^  of  dollars  this  vear  because  the  men  couldn't 
pay  the  expenses.  Put  them  in  prison  and  of  course  tJiey  cant  earn  anj- 
thin«  The  second  point  is  a  matter  on  which  we  are  woikmg  now. 
Mr.  Marsh  reads  the  six  points,  as  per  ihe  paper  following: 
AfR  H'lARSH:  In  regard  to  this  6th  point  I  wili  say  that  Ncav  ioik 
has  such  a  law.  We  have  lost  children  because  we  eou^dn  t  move  them  at 
once  and  it  has  sometimes  been  a  year  before  we  could  remove  them,  and 
tihev  were  in  frightful  condition  by  that  time. 

I  Merely  hand  in  these  points,,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Assooia^tion. 

LEGISLATION  NEEDED  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

1  To  provide  productive  employment  to  usual  free  labor  rates  of 
men  imprisoned,  and  to  compel  them  to  pay  the  proceeds  for  support  o4 
their  families  (if  they  have  any).  -  ^      .-, ,  , 

2  To  establish  a  system  of  supervision  of  e'nildren  p.aced  out  at 
board  and  in  free  homes,  bv  various  charitaMe  associations  and  by  the 
Overseers  or  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  to  provide  adequate  funds,  on  a 
per  capita  weekly  basis  for  maintenance  of  children  declared  by  tne  couils 
to  be  wards  of  the  State.  i      j  •+ 

3.    To  make  it  a  misdemeanor  for  owners  of  pawnshops  to  admit 

therein  minors  under  sixteen. 

4  To  define  more  clearly  the  moral  conditions  and  surrounding  ot 
minors,  and  the  habits  of  their  custodians,  which  justify  the  courts  in 
removing  children  from  said  custodians,  etc.,  to  recognize  judicially  moral 

neglect.  , ,       ,    .  ,    r  ^.i, 

5.  To  make  it  a  misdemeanor  for  parents  or  others  to  interfere  witti 
children  whose  custody  has  been  transferred  to  a  duly  incorporated  So- 
ciety C.  A.  S.,  S.  P.,  C.  C,  etc.  . 

6  To  authorize  the  duly  accredited  olficers  of  properly  incoi-porated 
Societies  to  remove  at  once  children,  who  are  suffering  physically  or  m 
imminent  danger  to  the  home  of  such  Society  and  to  bring  action  against 
custodians  of  said  children  before  the  proper  judicial  authorities  at  the 
earliest  possible  time.  , 

Mr.  Redman,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Officers,  presents  the 

following  Report :  ,  -r 

Hon.  President  and  Memibers  of  the  Convention  •  e  the  members  of 
the  Committee  appointed  to  suggest  and  recomniend  persons  for  the  var- 
ious offices,  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year,  do  heartily  recommend  the 
following  persons: 

For  President,  Dr.  J.  Lewis  Shrodes  Allegheny  Co. 

For  Vice  Presidents,  j\Ir.  A^Tiitney  Braymer,  Crawford  Co.;  J.  M. 
Stauffer,  Hazelton;  Jos.  0.  Aliller,  Uniontown;  Mrs.  Flora  Christie,  Butler; 
Mrs.  Florence  S.  Wood,  Warren;  Mrs.  L.  B.  AValton,  Chester;  Jno.  H.  Mc- 
Dowell, Montgomery;  J.  0.  Smith,  Erie;  Thomas  Cassidy,  Luzerne  Co.: 
John  R.  Pilgrim,  Franklin. 

For  CoiTesponding  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  L.  C.  C'Dlbom,  Somerset. 

For  Recording  Secretary,  P.  H.  Bridenbaugh,  Hallidaysburg. 

For  Assistant  Secretary,  E.  P.  Gould,  Erie. 
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On  motion  the  Report  is  approveid  and  adopted. 

■Mrs.  Calvin  G.  Ohrisitle  (Butler)  read  the  following  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions,  the  resolution  as  to  President  Fuller  creating 
laughter  and  applause. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  are  due  and  are  herelbj 
tendered  to  the  Commissioners  of  Warren  Countj-  for  the  generous  hospi- 
-    tality  they  have  extended  to  us.  ^ 

They  have  spared  no  expense  in  our  entertainment  and  have  individ- 
ually given  their  entire  time  in  our  behalf,  and  have  in  every  way  minis- 
tered to  our  comfort  and  enjoyment  and  to  their  wives,  Mesdames  Do'wn- 
ing,  Houghtling  and  Hagberg  for  the  plen.sing  and  tasteful  decorating  oi 
Assembly  room. 

Resolved,  ThaJt  the  citizens  of  Warren  have  placed  us  under  obliga- 
tions fo:  the  friendly  spirit  in  which  they  Jiave  welcon.ed  us  to  th^ir 
beautiful  city,  "Pearl  of  the  Alleghenies"  for  thpir  generous  contributions 
and  for  the  uniform  courtesy  they  have  shown  the  members  of  this  Asso- 
ciation and  shall  take  with  us  pleasant  memories  of  her  genial  and  hos- 
pitable people  and  shall  ever  look  back  upon  our  visit  with  sincere  pleas- 
ure. 

To  Mrs.  Edward  Lindsey  especially,  who  by  her  interest  and  eneiiffy, 
was  mstrnmental  in  having-  the  convention  meet  in  Warren  and  bais  been 
untiring  in  her  thoughtful  attentions. 

To  the  Children's  Aid  by  their  hearty  co-operation  made  this  meeting 
possiible  and  added  materially  to  its  sudcess. 

To  the  Ladies'  Aid  of  wihich  Mrs.  J.  O  Parmlee  is  the  able  president, 
for  their  most  enjoyable  reception  at  the  Ccnewango  Club. 

_  Much  praise  is  due  Mrs.  Leon  Ball  and  her  assistants  for  the  most 
artistic  decorations,  which  added  beauty  and  oharm  to  the  occasion. 

To  the  Music  iComanittee,  presided  o-\er  bv  Mrs.  Georo-e  Yates,  and 
those  who  by  their  beaAitiful  selections,  so  perfeetlv  rendered,  heightened 
the  enjoj-ment.  Nor  can  we  omit  the  Bennett  Picinr."'  Co.  for  their  courtesy 
in  providing  a  piano. 

_  That  we  express  to  the  Rouse  Hospital,  Mr.  Preston  and  his  estimable 
wife,  our  appreciation  of  the  splendid  entertsiinment  thev  extended  to  the 
members  of  the  Association  and  we  congratulate  them'njost  heartily  on 
the  beauty  of  the  building  and  the  excellent  manner  in  which  it  is  con- 
du'Cted. 

To  the  young  ladies  of  the  loungsville  High  School  for  their  officiant 
service  and  charming  personality. 

To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Guth  for  their  cordial  invitation  to  visit  the  State 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  and  partake  of  their  hospitality 

Be  it  resolved,  That  our  efficient  and  faithful  correspondinff  secretary, 
Mr.  L.  C.  Colborn,  who  has  served  this  Association  for  so  niany  years, 
ba  and  is  hereby  endorsed  by  this  Convention  for  appointment  as 'a  "mem 
ber  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities  of  Pennsylvania. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  are  due  to  our  esteemed 
president,  Mr.  Fuller,  for  his  genial  personalitv  his  exquisite  grace,  his 
irresistible  manner,  his  inimitable  wit,  his  delightful  humor,  his^unfailing 
good  nature,  his  excellent  taste  in  selecting  his  right 'and  left  liower,  his 
long  suffering  patience,  his  timely  and  innocent  rem.arks,  his  kindly  com- 
ments on  the  members  absent  and  presen't,  his  unerring  judgment  bril- 
liant imagery  and  ornate  diction.  His  eloquent,  logical,  forcefiri,  profound, 
inrpressive,  flo:wery  and  convincing  address.  Words  and  time  fail  to  en- 
tirely express  our  appreciation  and  feelings  and  the  next  time  we  will 
make  it  fuller.  (Fuller) 

Respectfully  suJbmitted, 
■  MRS.  CALVIN  CHRISTIE 

PROF.  W.  A.  BURT 
DR.  NIBECKER 
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On  motion  the  Report  of  tbe  Committee  on  Eesolutions  is  adopted. 

COL  GOULD:  I  told  Mrs.  Ohris-tie  there  were  certain  persons  who 
should  receive  the  thanks  of  the  Convention,  in  the  Resolutions  and  she 
said  she  had  exhausted  all  the  adjectives  that  were  to  he  found  m  the 
dictionary. 

MR  L  C   COLBORN:  I  was  told  by  a  Gypsy  fortune  teller  that  1 
NVOuM  make  a  good  detective,  but  I  must  confess  this 

prise  to  me.  I  want  to  express  the  high  appreciation  that  H^.^^^  or  bh. 
resolution  in  my  behaM.  I  don't  know  whether  or  not  that  will_  ever 
come  about,  but'if  it  ever  does  come  about  I  promise  that  this  Association 
will  always  have  a  representative  in  the  Board  of  Public  Charmes,  at 
its  meetino-s.  (Applause) 

Mr.  Redman,  Mr.  Shaffer  and  others  were  here  called  upon  for  short 

talks,  as  per  the  program.  ^    ,  ^ 

JAMES,  Solicitor  (Bedford) :  In  Bedford  County  we  expend  about 
?13  000  a  year  on  the  poor  and  about  $200  a  month  on  outdoor  relief,  and 
support  twenty  to  twenty-five  insane.  This  is  my  first  opportunity  to  b^ 
orescent  in  a  O-nvention  of  this  kind,  and  I  came  with  the  idea  of  tatang 
an  interest  in  it  and  trying  to  leam  something.  T  feel  that  there  are  one 
or  two  points  on  whidh  this  Convention  doesn't  exactly  attend  lo  the 
obieet  for  which  it  stands.  The  Directors  come  to  leam  their  duties  and 
the  manao-ers  of  the  alnishouses  the  same,  and  the  discussions  on  those 
matters  ha.ve  been  somewhat  limited.  I  would  like  to  see  a  fuUer  discus- 
sion of  the  duties  of  Direlctors  of  the  Poor,  and  the  management  of  the 
hospitals.  I  would  suggest  that  to  the  chair.  We  have  had  a  royal  en- 
tertainment and  have  all  enjoyed  it. 

IMR  NIBECKER:  How  much  of  this  outdoor  relief  is  temporary  and 
how  much  is  continuous?  That  is,  how  much  is  to  tide  over  an  unfortu- 
aate  time  for  a  famUy  and  What  proiporbion  is  given  continuously? 
MR.  JAMES:  The  most  of  it  is  for  continuous  support. 
•  P  H  BRIDENBAUGH  (Blair) :  I  want  to  say  a  word  in  behalf  of 
the  proo-ram  committee.  I  think  more  than  one-third  of  the  space  on  the 
proo-ram  is  taken  up  bv  talks  on  the  duties  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and 
Superintendents  of  Hospitals  and  Stewards  That  has  been  the  case  tor 
years  The  committee  on  program  have  always  met  with  the  dittieulty  or 
gettino-  people  to  respond,  and  it  is  no  smiall  task  for  our  honored  Secre- 
tary at  Somerset  to  map  out  this  program  and  to  select  people  from  ah 
over  the  State,  and  not  know  whether  or  not  they  will  respond.  I  think 
a;t  least  one-third  of  the  time  of  the  Conventions  should  be  taken  up 
with  the  discussion  of  topics  bearing  directly  on  the  duties  of  Directors 
of  the  Poor  and  Managers  of  Almshouses,  but  if  these  people  will  not 
respond  bow  can  we  do  it?  We  don't  want  outsiders  to  discuss  those 
topics.  We  have  had  this  question  of  outdoor  relief  threshed  over  for  the 
last  thirteen  years.  This  is  the  only  Convention  I  have  attended  Wher>: 
so  little  has  been  said  on  that  subject. 

T  have  this  suggestion  to  make  in  behalf  of  the  pi'ogram  committee 
'  for -the  next  year,-^whether  or  not  I  will  be  on  that  committee  J  don't 
know,  and  I  am  not  particularly  anxious— I  will  do  my  part  at  any  time. 
I  would  like  to  see  better  co-operation  on  part  of  the  delegates  throughout 
the  State.  I  have  heard  it  said,  and  it  looks  as  though  a  few  people  run 
these  Conventions.  That  has  come  to  my  ears  time  and  again.  But  we 
take  it  as  it  is  intended.  There  is  no  ring,  and  no  few  men  and  women 
wiho  wish  to  run  the  Conventions.  It  is  a  Convention  for  all  the  Counties 
of  the  State. 

Now  to  obviate  these  difficulties  I  suggest  that  the  President  elect 
appoint,  one  man  and  one  woman  to  represent  the-  section  of  the  State  in 
and  about  Philadelphia  on  the  program  committee,  one  person  in  and 
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aibout  Scranton  and  Wilkes-BaiTe,  one  person  in  and  aibout  Haarisiburg, 
and  one  in  Pittslburgh  and  one  for  the  western  part  of  the  State.  The 
central  part  of  the  State  will  take  care  of  itself, — Somerset  and  Blair 
Oounties.  These  ladies  and  gentlemen  could  look  up  the  people  who  would 
come  to  the  Convention  prepared  to  discuss  interesting  and  prodQtable 
topics,  and  have  them  send  to  the  Secretary,  before  the  month  of  August, 
the  names  of  such  persons  and  the  subjects  upon  which  they  would  be 
pleased,  to  address  the  Convention. 

,MR.  KiiSrOX  (Lancaster) :  I  endorse  what  Mr.  Bridenbaugh  says.  If 
such  .ooimmittee  could  ine^t  with  the  President  or  C-orresponding  Secretary 
and  could  get  positive  promises  it  would  be  a  good  thing.  In  the  past  I 
don't  think  promises  have  been  made.  A  delegate  has  received  a  program, 
with  his  name  on,  and  perhafps  he  was  on  the  program  for  a  subject  hj 
knew  nothing  about.    I  had  thait  experience  once,  myself. 

iMR.  OOLBORN:  There  wasn't  a  person  on  the  program  that  I  didn't 
write  personal  letters  to.  I  had  replies  from  nearly  everyone,  saying  they 
would  come.  I  begin,  sometime  aifter  a  Convention,  to  gather  up  informa- 
tion and  data  for  the  next  program.  Always  in  June  there  is  a  letter 
isent  out  and  in  that  letter  has  been  a  request  that  if  anyone  has  any- 
thing they  would  like  to  have  put  on  the  program  to  let  me  know.  I 
never  received  a  reply  tio  that  request.  I  would  appreciate  ft  if  the  mem- 
bers throughout  the  State  would  write  me,  and  would  suggest  subjects 
and  tell  me  who  to  assign  them  to.  I  am  convinced  that  at  times  the 
stewards  get  those  letters  and  the  Directors  never  know  anything  about 
them,  at  their  meetiings.  If  you  will  regisiter  I  will  send  those  letteri^ 
direct  to  you. 

A  VOICE:  This  morning  as  I  came  from  the  hotel  four  of  the  Direc- 
tors were  going  away.  I  asked  them  if  they  were  not  goinig  to  the  meet- 
ing and  they  said  "no  sir;  we  are  going  to  tell  our  people  that  we  had  a 
royal  good  time." 

COL.  E.  P.  GOULD  (Erie) :  I  move  that  the  incoming  Pi-esident  bo 
authorized  to  appoiint  a  program  coimmittee  to  be  printed  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  Oonvention;  That  the  incoming  officers  should  have  charge 
of  the  program.  If  things  don't  go  just  right  you  have  to  have  someone 
to  kick.   You  want  a  program  comm'itte^  with  a  pretty  thick  skin. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Gould  is  agreed  to. 

]\m;S.  CHRISTIE  (Butler) :  I  suggeist  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Warren  Mirwr,  for  the  Report  of  the  proceedings  as  taken  by  Miss  Davies, 
and  that  the  same  toe  made  a  part  of  the  proceedings. 

(The  motion  is  agreed  to). 

MRS.  LYDIA  WALTON  (Kennett  Square) :  So  muoh  hath  been  given 
us  at  this  Convention,  af  truth,  and  of  interest,  and  so  ably  given  us,  that 
I  will  not  attempt  to  add  more;  suffice  it  to  say  that  we  do  deeply  appre- 
ciate the  generous  hospitality  that  has  beer.,  bestowed  by  the  good  people 
of  Warren,  and  we  shall  carry  to  our  homes  pleasurable  memories  of  the 
friendships  we  have  formed  and  off  the  hearty  greetings  of  those  long  tried 
and  trae.  We  have  received  a  genuine  uplift  all  along  the  line  of  our 
philanthropic  efforts.  (Applause) 

President  Fuller  called  upon  Mrs.  E.  S.  Lindsey  for  remarks: 

'MRS.  LINDSEY:  I  think  Mrs.  Lindsey  has  been  heard  from  often 
enough  in  this  Convention. 

President  Fuller  at  this  time  appointed  Mr.  Redman  and  Mr.  N'ibeeker 
a  committee  to  conducit  the  President  elect  to  the  chair. 

Dr.  Shrodes,  the  President  elect,  asisumes  the  chair,  amid  the  applause 
of  the  delegates. 
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iPEiBSIDENT  PULLER:  I  congratulate  you,  and  I  place  my  mantle 
of  office  upon  your  broad  sihoaiMers,  and  my  only  regret  is  that  it  is  too 
small  to  cover  them.  (Applause) 

DR  SHROUES:  I  cannot  express  my  appreciation  of  the  great  honor 
tjhis  Oonvention  has  conferred  upon  me.  I  don't  thin'k  anyone  could  safely 
decline  sucJi  a  great  gift.  In  1632  the  Plymouth  Council  enacted  that  any 
man  elected  to,  and  declining  an  office  should  l>e  fined  80  lbs.  fli^  in- 
fluence of  that  statute  on  American  politics  can  hardly  be  estamated. 
(Lauoihter)  In  200  years  there  is  noit  recorded  a  single  case  that  has 
heen  Ibroug'ht  suiecesisfully  in  wihich  the  man  has  been  convicted,  and_  yel 
the  desicendants  of  that  Oouncil  have  occupied  so.me  prominent  posations. 

1  only  wish  I  could  asisure  to  the  Convention  next  year  a  presiding 
offiioer  as  able  a.s  the  present  one.  I  cannot  promise  the  bright  pleas- 
antries the  wonderful  wit,  and  the  imental  ability  of  my  predecessor,  but 
in  a  physdeal  sense  I  can  aissure  you  that  the  chair  will  be  well  filled^. 
(Laughter)  Last  year  the  chair  wias  full,  this  year  it  was  Fuller,  and  next 
year  it  will  be  fullest,  and  the  following  year  they  will  have  to  get  a 
netw  chair.  (Laughter) 

I  hope  +.hat  the  memlbers  who  are  appointed  to  prepare  papers  wiU 
oome  next  year  prepared  to  aot,  and  it  will  be  my  aim  to  ajct  on  the  sug- 
gestions that  have  just  been  offered.  I  would  like  to  say,  m  con<ilusion, 
that  the  people  of  Warren  can  certainly  make  it  snow,  when  they  under- 
take it,  but  it  didn't  amount  to  a  freeze.    T  thank  you  all. 

OOL.  E.  P.  GOULD  (Erie) :  I  move  that  the  incoming  offir^rs,  with  the 
local  committee,  shall  fix  the  time  of  the  Convention  for  next  year. 

(The  motion  is  agreed  to.) 

PRESIDENT  FULLER:  I  Want  to  thank  you,  one  and  all,  for  your 
forbearance  with  me  as  presiding  officer.  I  hope  I  have  not  been  arbitrary 
or  offensive.  I  have  endeavored  to  do  right.  This  Convention  stands  ad- 
journed, to  meet  next  year  at  Meadville  at  a  time  to  be  fixed  by  the  in- 
coming officers  and  the  looal  Committee. 

At  the  adjournimenit  of  the  Convention  the  delegates  were  taken  by 
trolley  to  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and  after  some  time  spent 
in  looking  over  this  magnifiicent  institution  they  were  given  an  example  of 
the  generous  hospitality  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Guth,  by  the  sei-vimg  of  a  most 
appetizing  dinner,  to  wihioh  ample  justice  was  done  and  at  which  some 
appropriate  remarks  were  made,  Mr.  P.  H.  Bridenbaugh  calling  upon  Col. 
Gould  to  thank  Dr.  Guth  and  wife  for  their  hospitality,  to  whioh  Col 
Gould  responded  as  follows: 

•COL.  GOXTLD:  I  think  I  expres>s  the  sentiments  of  you  all  when.  I  say 
that  the  thariks  of  everyone  of  us  is  due  to  Dr.  Guth  and  Ms  estimable 
,  wife  for  the  pleasant  tinie  we  have  had.    'i'his  is  a  magnifi'oent  institution. 
I  have  never  seen  anything  to  cooiipare  with  it.    And  I  think  you  will  all 
aaree  with  me  that  the  right  man  is  in  the  right  place.  (Applause) 

There  is  a  little  verse  by  Nixon  Waterman  that  expresses  my  idea 
and  it  runs  something  like  this : 

"If  I  knew  you  and  yon  knew  me. 
If  both  of  us  could  clearly  see 
And  with  an  inner  sight  divine. 
The  meaning  oif  your  heart  and  mine, 
I'm  sure  that  we  should  differ  less 
And  clasp  our  hands  in  friendliness. 
Our  thoughts  would  pleasantly  agree. 
If  I  knew  you,  and  you  knew  me  " 
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APPENDIX 


Reports  of  Districts  and  Societies  Presented  During  the  Sessions 
to  be  Published  in  these  Proceedings. 


REPORTS  OF  VARIOUS  INSTITUTIONS. 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY. 

"Hillside  Home."  '  '  - 

This  District  comprises  Scranton  city  and  Dunmore  Boto.  _  '  .  "  • 
The  asvlum  and  almshouse  is  situated  near  Olarks  Summit,  nine  miles 
from  Scranton.  Property  consists  of  a  farm  of  500  acres.  The  asylum  and 
administration  building  is  endosed  within  11  acres  of  ground  and  will 
aocommodate  400  patients  within  said  enclosure.  There  are  also  the  fol- 
lowing buildings  :--01iureih,  caipaoity  .300;  store  house,  wherein  all  supplies 
are  'kept  the  second  story  being  recreation  room  for  the  male  attendants ; 
conservatoiy;  cold  storage  building  and  ice  house;  Epilectic  building  and 

laundry.  .  i  i.  j  j 

The  new  almshouse  outside  of  asylum  grounds  is  now  completed^  and 
occupied.  Capacity  400.  The  power  house  and  electric  plant  furnishes 
light,  heat  and  water  for  all  buildings;  lighting  capacity  4000  lamps,  all 
pipes  connecting  building  with  power  house  are  conveyed  through  con- 
duits underground,  where  they  may  be  eiasily  reached. 

The  new  almshouse  is  heated  with  the  latest  improved  hot  water  sys- 
tem and  promises  to  give  good  satisfaction.  Water  supply  is  from  our 
artesian  well  and  a  lake  fed  by  pure  spring  water,  which  insures  a  plentifiil 
supply.  Drainage  is  under  a  system  known  as  "farm  sewage,"  and  is 
giving  very  good  service. 

Total  valuation  of  property— $700,000. 
'    Number  of  inmates  at  present  time  Insane— 388;  Sane — 194. 

Per  capita  cost  of  maintenahce  including  all  salaries  at  the  farm  for 
t'hfi  year  1905  was  $2.08  per  week. 

Board  of  Officers. 

-  R.  G.  Brooks,  President;  Timothy  Burke,  Thoa.  Shotton,  Sam'l.  Wil- 
liams, F.  J.  Diokert,  W.  A.  Paine.  Frederick  Fuller,  Directors;  J.  F.  Scragg, 
Solicitor;  Wm.  G.  Daniels,  Scranton,  Pa.,  Secretary;  Geo.  W.  Beemer,  Sup- 
erintendent; Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Beemer,  J\T.atron;  W.  M.  Lynch,  darks  Summit, 
Pa.,  Resident  Physician. 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY. 

Report  of  the  Allegheny  County  Home  and  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 
Almshouse,  for  the  Allegheny  County  Poor  District  for  the  year  ending 
30tih  of  September,  1906. 

Number  of  inmates  at  "close  af  last  year,  325;  Number  admitted  dur- 
ing year,  443;  Total  number  in  Home  and  received  during  year,  768;  Num- 
(ber  died,  disctharged  and  eloped,  459;  Number  remaining  at  slose  of  year, 
30th  September,  1906,  300; "Average  number  in  Almshouse  during  year. 
34414. 
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Expenses.  '  .    ■  . 

Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes    $64,306  44 

Costs  o(f  Buildings  and  Improvemenlts   $  2,744  12 

Oost  of  Out-door  Relief   .'   21,127  09 

Cost  of  other  Outside  Expenses                             ..    3,087  14  26,958  35 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  Poor  House  proper    37,348  09 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita    1  66 

Total  Almshouse  expenses                                               •  '  64,306  44 

Total  receipts  other  than  County    2,178  36 

Total  cost  of  County  for  maintenance  of  Poor  House             ,  ■  62,128  08 

^       -        -      -  Improvements. 

Carpenter  shop  rehuilt  (destroyed  by  lire),  addition  to  pump  house, 
new  'boiler  and  smoke  stadks  for  boiler  house  and  pump  house. 

Board  of  Direcitors  and  Officers  and  Postoffiee  Address:  W.  H.  Giuy, 
Corapolis,  Pa.;  H.  W.  Odise,  Etna,  Pa..;  Frank  T.  Redman,  Braddock,  Pa.; 
S.  W.  Lea,  Superintendent,  Woodville,  Pa. 

Location:  Woiodville,  Pa.,  P.  C.  C.  and  St.  L.  Ry.  (Charities  Division). 
Numlber  of  acres  271.  Value  of  buildings,  $60,000.  Value  of  farm.  $108,- 
400.00. 

We  are  caring  for  our  Insane  imder  the  County  Care  Act. 

Number  of  patients  in  State  Hospital— IMales,  none;  Females,  none. 

Total  number  of  patients  in  AlmsOiouse  and  Hospital  Home,  309. 

Remarks. 

You  will  find  a  separate  report  for  the  Department  for  the  Insane  as 
while  under  the  same  management,  yet  they  are  kept  distinctly  separate 
as  to  finances  and  in  justice  to  both  places  we  render  separate  reports. 

REPORT. 

Report  of  the  Allegiheny  County  Hospital  for  the  Insane  for  the  year 
ending  Septemlber  30th,  1906. 

Males  Females  Total 

Numlber  of  Patients  at  close  of  fiscal  year  ...  .284  193  477 

Numlber  received  during  the  year   129  75  204 

Total  number  in  and  admitted  during  year.  .413  268  681 

Number  discharged  and  eloped  during  year         62  43  105 

Number  died  and  removed  during  the  year  ....  49  32  81 

Total  number  discharged  during  the  year  111  75  186 

Number  remaining  Sept.  30th,  1906   302  193  495 

Average  number  in  Hospital  during  year  287  187  474 

Expenses. 

Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes  .  . .    $73,400  82 

Cost  of  otiher  outside  expeiises  ...... ...   $  806  50 

Oost  of  buildings  and  improvements  . .    8,096  74       8,903  24 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  Insane  Dpt.  proper   64,496  58 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita    2  99 

Total  Ho.spital  Expense   t.  , . .    73  400  82 

Total  receipts  other  than  from  County  .  -   43,696  47 

Total  cost  to  County  for  maintena-nce  of  Insane  Dept.  $29,704  35 
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Improvements.  .  ' 

Board  of  Directors,  Officers,  Etc. 

W.  H.  Guy,  President,  Coraopolis,  Pa.;  H.  W,  Oohse,  Secretary,  Etna, 
Pa.;  F.  T.  Redman,  Esq.,  Braddo'c-k,  Pa.-.  J.  I'^wis  Shrodes,  M.  D..  Medical 
Superintendent,  Woodville,  Pa. 

Location  of  Allegiheny  County  Hospiita;!,  Woodville,  Allegheny  County, 
Pa.  Total  value  of  buildings,  $500,000.00.  Number  of  patients— males 
302;  females  193;  total  40.5. 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY. 

Almshouse,  for  the  Crawford  County  Poor  Di.'itrict  for  the  year  ending 
30tlh  September,  1906. 

Number  of  Inmates  at  close  of  last  year    80 

Number  admitted  during  year   -   38 

Total  number  in  Home  and  received  during  year  124 

Number  died,  discharged  and  eloped   •  •   43 

Number  remaining  at  close  of  year,  30th  September,  1906    81 

Average  numiber  in  Almshouse  during  year   •  •  • 

Expenses. 

Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes    $30,7'32  64 

Costs  of  Buildings  and  Improvements   $9,824  31 

Cost  of  Out-door  Relief   i   6,710  93 

Cost  of  other  Outside  Expenses    4,224  06     20,759  30 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  Poor  House  proper   6,322  55 

Average  vreekly  cost  per  capita  '■     -  1  713 

Total  Almshouse  expenses   9,973  34 

Total  receipts  other  than  County    1.180  88 

Total  cos-t  of  County  for  maintenance  of  Poor  House  8,792  46 

Improvements. 

The  Crawiford  County  Almshouse  is  undergoing  the  following  improve- 
ments. One  new  two-sitory  brick  building,  new  power  plant,  heating  and 
ligihting  and  water  systems,  also  complete  new  laundry.  The  present 
buildings  remodeled. 

Board  of  Directors  and  Officers,  and  Postoffice  Address. 

W.  P.  Benner,  Saegertown,  Pa.;  Whitney  Braj'mer,  Meadville,  Pa.; 
M.  G.  Beatty,  Meadville,  Pa.;  S.  M.  Patton,  Assistant  Clerk,  Meadville, 
Pa.;  Leon  D.  Edson,  Attoniey,  Meadville,  Pa.;  AV.  D.  Thomson,  Superin- 
tendent, Saegertoiwn,  Pa.;  L.  J.  Curtis,  Clerk,  Meadville.  Pa. 

'Location,  one  mile  south  of  Saegertown.    Number  of  acres,  236. 

We  are  not  caring  for  our  Insane  under  the  County  Care  AcH;. 

Number  of  patients  in  State  Hospital— males,  63;  females,  91;  total 
154;  total  number  of  patients  in  Almshouse  and  Hospital,  235. 

TOWNSHIP  OF  GERMANTOWN,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Almshouse,  for  the  Germantown  Poor  District  for  the  year  ending 
JOth  September,  1906.  , 

NumJber  of  Inmates  at  close  of  last  year  . .  .■  ■   75" 

Number  admitted  during  year  ■   77 

Total  number  in  Home  and  received  during  year   ■.  130 

Number  diod,  di-seharged  and  eloped    90 

Number  remaining  at  close  of  year,  30th  September,'  1906  62 

Average  number  in  Almshouse  during  year    681/4 
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Expenses. 


Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes  $31^79  43 

Costs  of  Buildings  and  Improvements    391  85 

Cost  of  Out-door  Relief   10,604  62 

Ck)st  of  other  Outside  Expenses  .  . .   5,800  00 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  Poor  House  proper  .i   16,218  98 

■Average  weekly  cost  per  capita    2  96  2-4 

Total  Alms-house   expenses   28,726  66 

Total  receipts  other  than  County    2,552  77 

Total  cost  of  County  for  maintenance  of  Poor  House    16,610  83 


-  Improvements.         •  - 

$1800.00. 

Board  of  Directors  and  Officeis,  and  Postnffice  Address. 

Chas.  E.  Ernes,  12  W.  Rockland  Street;  Frank  B.  Stewart,  333  Hans- 
berry  Street;  Frank  R.  Wright,  81  E.  Duval  Street;  Chas.  C.  Russell,  297 
E.  Gravers'  Lane;  Lemuel  Z.  Shermer,  7167  Germantown  Ave.;  Chas  0. 
Roop,  21  Hernan  Street,  President;  Robt.  H.  Airaan,  8134  Germantown 
Ave.,  Vice  President;  Walter  Bowditoh.  423  High  Street,  Treasurer;  Chas. 
Still,  Jr.,  8513       27th  Street,  Secretary. 

Location,  Rittenhouse  Street  and  Pulaski  Ave,,  Germantown.  Num- 
ber of  acres,  12.    Value  of  Buildings,  $45,000.00.    Value  of  farm,  $30,000.00. 

We  are  not  caring  for  our  Insane  under  the  County  Care  Act. 

Number  of  patients  in  State  Hospital — males,  50;  fenvales,  74;  total 
124.    Total  number  of  patients  in  Almshouse  and  Hospital.  82. 

Remarks.  '  . 

In  comparing  the  reports  oif  former  years,  we  find  that  fche  numiber 
of  inmates  in  our  institution  is  on  the  decrease,  bait  our  insane  is  increas- 
ing very  alarmingly,  and  is  a  prabiem  that  we  sliall  be  conipelled  to  solve 
in  the  future. 

CHAS.  STILL,  Jr.,  Secretary. 

CHESTER  COUNTY. 

iSince  last  report  was  made  the  nurses  home  has  been  finisihed  and 
aoeupied,  meeting  well  the  use  it  was  intended  for. 

'Box  stalls,  with  feed  room  over,  has  been  added  to  the  new  bam.  A 
doulble  house  has  been  built  for  the  head  nurse  of  the  Hospital  and  the 
dairyman.  Eighteen  and  a  half  acres  of  meadow  land  was  purchased  and 
drained  and  the  fencing  renewed  along  the  main  road.  A  ward  to  acoom- 
mcdate  50  women  patients  is  in  process  of  building. 

Location — The  Home  and  Hospital  for  the  Insane  are  seven  miles 
west  of  West  Chester  at  Embreeville,  Pa.,  situated  on  a  farm  of  410  acres. 

The  officers  are:  Directors,  Joto  L.  Smith  Cluster  Springs,  Pa.,  Dr. 
P.  J.  Nichols,  Chatham,  Pa.,  Levi  Thomas,  Malvern,  Pa.  Hospital,  Dr. 
Jane  R.  Baker,  Superintendent,  Emibreeville,  Pa.,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Ireland,  Ma- 
tron. Home,  Davis  Garretit,  Superintendent.  Embreeville,  Pa.,  Esther  S. 
Carrett,  Matron. 

Home — admitted -128  men,  48  women,  06  children;  discharged  105  men. 
33  women,  47  children;  died  29  men,  16  women,  7  children.  There  remained 
in  the  Home  Sept.  30,  1906,  85  men,  76  women,  24  children.  Born  during 
the  year  4  boys  and  6  girls. 

Hospital — ^admitted  34  men,  26  women;  disohargcd  20  men,  8  women: 
died  9  men,  17  women.  There  remained  under  Hospital  care  Sept.  30,  1906, 
132  men,  103  women,  of  these  6  men  and  2  women  were  on  parole. 

iProduce  of  farm— 150  tons  hay,  700  bu.  wheat,  225  bu.  oa.ts,  2,350  bu. 
corn,  2,700  bu.  potatoes,  20,867  lbs.  beef,  1,229  lbs.  mutton,  8,658  lbs.  but- 
ter, 8,696  libs,  pork,  3,750  bundles  of  corn  fodder. 
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Garden-Beans,  sweet  com, .  asparagus   cabbage   turnips  ^eets  celery 
and  a  great  abundance  of  all  minor  vegeta^bles,  sufRcient  tor  the  needs 

SiiS5imwberries,  grapes,  currants,  goosebernes,  pears,  etc.  . 

Summary  of  Expenses.  01 

Orders  drawn  on  Cbuuty  Treasurer  ^- •  -  ■ ' ;      '  ^23  160  81 

Transferred  to  County  Treasurer  for  Board  of  Insane  ^6^lov^ 

Net  cost  of  poor  and  insane  to  County  Treasury  $26,555  20  ^ 

Receipts.  .     .  . 

Cash  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1905  %  ?65  47 

Proceeds  from  board  of  inmates  and  farm   .  •  47  ^ 

Gash  on  hand  Sept.  30,  19Ub  ..  '    '   , 

$36,172  66 

Outside  Relief. 

Children's  Aid  Societjr  ■r 

Other   Institutions   927  04 

Aiding  Poor  in  families  ......   ■   464  76  -  -    ■'  ■ 

Small  Pox    S^a  35 

Outside  medical  attendance   -■   '^'^I  ^  gg., 

Paid  to  Undertakers   '   '  $36'' 172  66 

_  Gross  cost  of  poor  and  insane   4  932  45  ' 

Outside  relief   ,  in 

Cash  on  hand  Sept.  30,  1906   l'22o  6o  e,lo8  10 

Gross  cost  of  operating  Home  &  Haspital  for  Ins..  $30,01  i  56 

Income  from  board  of  inmates  ...    f 

Miscellaneous  receipts  from  farm,  etc   6,316  89       l,ibo  4/ 

■  Net  cost  of  Home  and  Hospital  for  Insane   ^^^'^^^ 

Total  expenses  of  Hospital  for  Insane   ,  .f>  I, 

'income   ^-''^^^ 

Net  expense  of  operating  Hospital  for  Insane   

Average  gross  cost  per  capita  per  weeik    -  34 

Averao'e  Net  cost  per  capita  per  week    1  00 


3.314  99 


VENANGO  COUNTY. 

Eeport  of  Poor  Directors  of  Venango  County  Almshouse,  for  the  Ve- 
yo  County  Poor  District  for  the  year  ending  .30th  September,  1906. 


nango  County 

Number  of  Inmates  at  close  of  last  year 

Number  admitted  during  year   •  -  ■ 

Total  num'ber  in  Home  and  received  during  year   

Number  died,  discharged  and  eloped   

Number  remaining  at  close  of  year,  30th  September,  1906 
Average  numiber  in  Almshouse  during  year   ,  . 


90 
60 
150 
60 
90 
90 


Expenses. 

Costs  of  Buildings  and  Improvements   $110,000  00 

Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes    ^      ^      $14,6/ o  90 

Cost  of  Out-door  Relief   i-283  24   . 

Cost  of  other  Outside  Expenses   9,oo7  3.D  'Tr~ZrrZ. 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  Poor  House  proper  ..  $14,6 /o  90 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita   1  63 

Total  receipts  other  than  County    2,368  2^ 

Total  oost  of  County  for  maintenance  of  P.  House.  12,307  68 
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Board  of  Directors  and  Officers,  and  Postoffice  Address. 

H   H.  IJaumgardner,  Ohairman,  Oil  City,  Pa.;  H.  A.  Graliam,  Secre 
tary   Fran'klin,  Pa.;  Joihn  W.  Pliililips,  So.  Oil  Oitv,  Pa,;  E.  K.  Smiley, 
Clerk,  Franklim,  Pa..  ..         >  j, 

$.110  00^00°'''                                                                       »f  buildings, 
We  are  not  caring  for  our  Insane  under  the  County  Care  Act 
Clumber  of  patients  in  State  Hospital— Males   ;  Females   

loital  96.    Total  number  of  patients  in  Almshouse  and  Hospital,  186. 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY. 

Repbrt  of  Huntingdon  County  Almshouse,  for  the  Huntingdon  Poor 
Disitriet  for  the  year  ending  30th  Septemiber,  1906. 

Number  of  Inmates  at  close  of  last  year   50 

Number  admitted  during  year   22 

Total  numlber  in  Home  and  received  during  year    74 

Number  died,  dischai'ged  and  eloped   .  .  ^   '  21 

Number  remaining  at  close  of  year,  30th  September,  1906  '  53 

Average ,  number  in  Almshouse  during  year    .  !  45 

Expenses. 

Total  amount  expended  for  all  puiposes   ;  .  $13  372  36 

Cost  of  Out -door  Relief  $3  500  55  ' 

Cosit  of  other  Outside  Expenses    5J15  54 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  Poor  House  proper   4  756  27 

Average  weekly  eosit  per  capita  . . . .'   '    1  94 

Total  Almisihouse  expenses   13  372  36 

■   -  •  Receipts.  '  '  - 

Total  receipts  oither  than  County    447  22 

Totol  cost  of  County  for  maintenance  of  Poor  House.    -  •■  $12,925  14 

Improvements. 

General  Repairs,  $250.00. 

Board  of  Directors  and  Officers,  and  Postoffice  Address. 

Directors,  Geo.  W.  Hetriek;  President,  J.  O.  De!l  aiu!  .lno.  C.  Bare- 
Stewai'd,  Jno.  S.  Appleby;  Matron,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Aopleby:  Clerk,  Jno  Dou"-- 
las;  Physician,  Ur.  Z.  iB.  Taylor;  Attorney,  .las.  S.  Woodi. 

Location,  situated  in  the  Augniok  Vallev,  south  end  of  iRbirleysi'uro- 
Number  of  acres,  200.  Value  of  buildings,  $15,000.  Value  of  farm  $10  000 
Total,  $25,000.  '  'P''"'"""- 

We  are  caring  for  our  Ins&ne  under  the  County  Care  Act. 

Number  of  patients  in  State  Hospital— males,  17;  females  9;  total  26 
Total  numlber  of  patients  in  Almshouse  and  Hospital  Oct.  2nd,  69.  ' 

Remarks. 

iDirectors,  Geo.  W.  Hetrich,  Union  Church;  J.  Q  Dell,  Manleton •  Jno 
C.  Bare,  Shade  Gap.  '  ' 

PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY. 

Report  of  Philadeli>hia  Almshouse  and  Hospital,  for  the  Phikdelphiia 
Poor  Drstriet  for  the  year  eniding  3_0th  Septemiber,  1906. 

Number  of  Inmates  at  close  of  last  year   4  O53 

NumJber  admitted  during  year  ' ' 40786 

Total  number  in  Home  and  receiveid  during  vear    ■14'839 

Number  died,  discharged  and  eloped   ".   10666 

Num.ber  remaining  at  close  of  year,  30th  September.  1906  4'l73 

Average  number  in  Almshouse  during  year    4270 
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Expenses. 

'       $60S  '507  89 
Total  amount  expeTilded  for  all  pm-poses   *i 9074  43 

Costs  of  Buildings  and  Improivoments    ...    04 -  n  70       37  494  13 

Cost  of  Ouvdoor  Relief  and  other  Outside  Expenses  24,o]9  70    _^7,494  1^ 

Total  cost  of  niaintaining  Poor  House  proper   ^^30 '  80^100 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita    '  iia9  419  75 

Total  Almshoase  expenses  •  •  •  •    ,  I6i'984  05 

Total  receipts  other  than  County   

Improvements.  ' 

Eemodeling  and  furnishing  Hoime  for  the  Indigent  and  Hospital  now 
in  course  <>^  J^Pf        i^^S^^cers.  and  Postoffice  Address.  ^ 

W.  M.  r  Coplin,  DiJe^ctor  Dept.  Puhli.         ,\ -f.  ^'-"^;%S^S 
J.  Kerns,  Asst.  Director  Dept.  Public  Health  ^^d  Chant^s  I^om  3^^^^^^^ 
Hnll-    Samuel  Lauffhlin,  Superintendent,  Bureau  of  Ghantieb,  UBver  r. 
Skr^^u'e  Agent,  Bureau  of  Charities,  to  ^.hom  all  correspondence  re- 

''''l,^:tr"St  pStLSt:?S:£fphia,  pa.    Number  of  a^res,  21. 
Wfale  ^arSg  for  our  Insane' under  the  County  Care  Act  to  the  num- 

^""Suttnlber  of  patients  in  State  Hospital— males.  -—;  females  -—; 
toitai   possibly  1  000.    Total  number  of  patients  m  Almshouse  and  Hos- 

ERIE  COUNTY. 

Eeport  of  Directors  af  the  Poor,  Erie  County  Alnoshottse  for  the  Erte 
County  Poor  District  for  the  year  ending  30th  Septeiuber,  190b., 

Number  of  Inmates  at  close  of  last  year   

Number  admitted  duiing  year  ..   '  

Total  numl^r  in  Home  and  received  durmg  year   ■  

Number  died,  discharged  and  eloped  .     .  •  ■  ■         '  ' ,g2 

Number  remaining  at  close  of  year,  30th  September,  1906   JJ^ 

Average  number  in  Almshouse  durmg  year  - 

Expenses. 

To*al  amount  expended  for  all  purposes   <ft  4  ficw'  70  ^^^'^^^ 

Costs  of  buildings  and  improveiments   5^ 

Cost  of  Out-door  Relief   „ 

Cost  of  other  Outside  Expenses    ^^N'S'* 

Toite.1  cost  of  maintaining  Poor  House  proper    9  91  Net  1  75 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita  ■   ^"^"^^  --'       157 '21 

Toital  Alimshouse  expenses  . .   •   ^  '  ^.  „. 

Total  receipts  other  than  County  .  .      „,'nf.,  09 

Total  cost  of  County  for  maintenance  of  Poor  House 

Improvements. 

Cold  Storage  Plant,  $3,148.97;  Cementing  Cellars,  $1,143.82;  New  Ma- 
chinery, $400m      ^^^^^^^^        Q^^^^^^        Postoffice  Address. 

Levi  H.  Roland,  President,  Erie,  Pa.;  Clark  McAllister  Ene,  Pa.;  J. 
0.  Smith,  North  Girard,  Erie  Co.  Pa.,  R.  F.  D.  1;  Pred  C.  Momeyer,  Sec- 

'^^'^NimW  of"  acres,  1363/,.    Value  of  building..  $100  000.00.    Value  of 

^^^wTItc  partly  caring  for  our  Insane  under  the  County  Ciw  Act.  ^ 
Number  of  patients  in  State  Hospital-male?.  95;  females,  78;  toUi 
173.    Total  number  of  patients  in  Alimshouse  and  Hospital,  males,  14: 
females,  45;  total,  59. 
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Remarks. 

Paid  to  State  Hospitals,  $12,771.43;  Paid  for  children  in  Homes, 
$710.58;  Received  return  support  from  A.  H.,  $4,255.39;  Received  return 
support  from  outside,  $2,698.95. 

■  Our  year  closed  Dec.  31,  1905.  These  figures  from  that  repoft  ex- 
cepting the  number  of  inmlates,  which  are  given  to  Sept.  30th,  1906. 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 

Report  of  Franfelin  County  Almshouse,  for  the  Franiklin  County  Poor 
District  for  the  year  ending  3dth  September,  1906. 

Numlber  of  Inmates  at  close  of  last  year  .  83 

Number  admitted  during  year   67 

Total  number  in. Home  and  received  during  year   150 

Numlber  died,  discharged  and  eloped    66 

Number  remaining  at  close  of  year,  30th  Septemiber,  1906    84 

Average  number  in  Almshouse  during  year   82 

■   ■  ^  ■  Expenses. 

Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes  "   $18,802  01 

Costs  0)f  buildings  and  improvements  $  194  45 

Cost  of  Out-door  Relief   ■                              3,432  50 

Cost  of  other  Outside  Expenses                                    3,564  66       7,191  61 

Total  cosit  of  maintaining  Poor  House  proper   11^804  85 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita   2  19 

Total  Almshouse  expenses  ,     11,804  8o 

Total  receipts  other  than  County  . .   '  2,597  86 

Total  cost  of  County  for  maintenance  of  Poor  House.  16,204  15 

Board  of  Directors  and  Officers,  and  Postoffice  Address. 

John  R.  Pilgruin,  Chnniibersiburg,  Pa.;  .Tcrcame  D-jtiieh,  Marks,  Pa.: 
Dari'Son  Greenarwalt,  Ohaimbersiburg,  Directors;  Jacob  Zehrman,  Ste^ward; 
Alice  Zehrman,  Matron;  John  T.  Blaiok,  Treasurer;  H.  X.  VorBrake,  Phy- 
sician and  M.  V.  Nieklas,  Attorney,  all  of  Chambers(l?urg,  Pa. 

Location  of  Poor  House,  two  miles  east  of  Chambersburg,  Pa.  Num- 
ber of  acres,  205.   Value  of  buildings,  $50,000.   Value  of  farm,  $15,000. 

We  are  not  caring  for  onr  Insane  under  tlie  Count  v  Care  Act. 

Number  of  patients  in  State  Hospital — ^males,  10:  females,  7;  total,  17. 
Total  number  of  patients  in.  Almshouse  and  Hospital.  101. 

MERCER  COUNTY. 

'Report  of  Mercer  County  Home  Almshouse,  for  the  Mercer  County 
Poor  District  for  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1906. 

Number  of  Inmates  at  close  of  last  year  ,   .158 

Number  admitted  during  year  .  70 

Total  number  in  Home  and  received  during  year  234 

Number  died,  discharged  and  eloped   ■   87 

Number  reniaining  at  close  of  j^ear,  30th  September,  1906   147 

Average  number  in  Almslhouse  during  y!>ar   ..167 

Expenses. 

Toitai  amount  expended  for  all  purposes    $33,944  39 

Gtists  oif  buildings  and  improvements  $  1,657  21 

Cost  of  Out-door  Relief  and  Physician    10,871  30 

Cost  . of  other  Outside  Expense's  2.850  75 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  Poor  House  proper   13,72i-  OS 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita    2  41 

Total  Almshouse  expenses   ;   20^22  34 

Total  receipts  other  than  County  ..  .   8,274  66 

Total  cost  of  County  for  maintenance  of  Poor  House    ■  11,947  48 
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Improvements. 

lEquiped  an  operating  room  and  Morgue:  painted  interior  of  third 
floor;  pteed  new  bell  in  tower;  placed  new  system  of  plumbing  m  l.rst 
floor  of  rear  ward  and  lined  same  with  steel  -Oi-oc. 

Board  of  Directors  and  Ofacers,  and  Postofflce  Address. 

J  H.  Fyffe,  Secretary,  Mercer,  Pa.;  A.  T.  Baker,  President  Sharon, 
Pa.;  J.  T.  Hoo'vler,  Sandy  Lake,  Pa.;  T.  G.  mite,  Supermtendent  and 
Amanda  White,  Matron. 

Loeation,  one  mile  from  Meneer,  Pa.  -,       .  , 

Number  of  acres,  200.   Value  of  buiidings,  $135,000.00.    Value  of  farm, 

$15,000.00.  u.       n  A  4- 

We  are  not  caring  for  our  Insiane  under  the  Gounty  Uare  Act. 
Nuim'ber  of  patients  in  State  Hospital— males  14;  females,  25;  total  39. 
Total  number  of  patients  in  Almshouse  and  Hospital,  182. 

Remarks. 

No  improvements  are  included  in  tliis  $18,565.13;  with  the  improv,- 
ments  it  is  $20,222.34. 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 

Almshouse,  for  the  Upper  Providence  Poor  District  for  the  year  end- 
ing 30th,  Septemlber,  190C.  ■ . 

Number  of  Inmates  at  close  of  last  yc^ar  -oj 

Total  number  in  Home  and  received  during  year   .  .469 

Number  died,  discharged  and  eloped   .  .  .29  died  285  discharged 

Number  remaining  at  close  of  year,  30th  September,  1906   ..187 

Average  number  in  Almshouse  during  year   -20 

Expenses. 

Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes   _  ^  $50,551  82 

Costs  of  buildings  and  improvements   $  5.025  35 

Cost  of  Out -door  Relief   '   9,719  84 

Cost  of  other  Outside  Expenses   16,157  16  30,902  35 

Total  teost  of  maintaining  Poor  House  proper   19,649  47 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita    1  54 

Total  Almshouse  expenses   21,764  33 

Total  receipts  other  than  County    6,105  25 

Total  cost  of  County  for  maintenance  of  Poor  House  44,446  57 

Improvements. 

Sanitaaiy  imipiwements  in  main  building;  macadamized  idrive-ways; 
two  one-hundred  and  twenty  H.  P.  boilers,  each. 

Board  of  Directors  and  Officers,  and  Postoffice  Address. 

John  R.  Kindig,  Hatfield,  Pa.;  John  H.  McDowell.  Red  Hill,  Pa.;  James 
K.  Thomson,  R.  D.  No.  4,  Norristown.  Pa. 
Locatitm,  Upper  Proividen'ce  Township. 

Number  of  acres,  298.    Value  of  ibuildings,  $110,000.  Value  of  farmj 
$20,000. 

We  are  not  caring  for  our  Insane  under  the  County  iCare  Act. 
Number  of  patient-s   in  State  Hospital — males,   146;   females,   128  r 
total,  274.    Total  number  of  patients  in  Almshouse  and  Hospital,  182. 

Remarks. 


All  insane  are  removed  to  State  Hospital  for  Insane  lat  Norristown^ 
Montgomery  County,  Pa. 
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SOMERSET  COUNTY. 

Report  of  the  Soimerset  Almshouse  of  the  Somerset  County  Poor  Dis- 
trict if  or  the  year  ending  January  1,  1006. 

'Numher  of  'inniates  ajt  close  of  last  year,  114;  numlber  received  during 
the  year,  47;  total  numiber  received  and  in  Home,  161. 

Numlber  discharged,  died  and  eloped,  46;  .nuin,ber  remaining  in  Home, 
January  1,  1906,  115;  ave^a/ge  number  in  Home  during  the  year,  115. 

>■  Expenses. 

Total  aimount  expended  for  all  purposes  $19,080  96 

Cost  of  outdoor  relief   825  00 

Cost  of  other  outside  expenses   1,409  24 

Cost  of  building  and  iniproveme.nts   6,501  09 


Total  icost  of  maintaining  Poorihoiuse  proper   ...$10,355  63 

Average  weekly  cost  per  Capita   2  02 

Total  Almshouse  expenses  $16,846  72 

Total  receipts  other  than  from  county   7,462  09 


Total  'oost  of  county  for  maintenan^^  of  Poonhouse   $11,628  87 

Improvements.  > 

Officers,  lOhauneey  Diokey,  iPresident,  Somerset.  Pa.;  A.  F.  Swamk, 
Somerset.  Pa.;  William  Brant,  Somerset,  Pa.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  5. 

Lolcation,  two.  miiles  ^ast  of  Somerset,  Pa. :  number  of  acres  in  farm, 
347;  value  of  ibuildings,  $4t),000;  value  o/f  farm.  $26,035.31. 

■We  are  carinfg  for  our  Instoe  under  the  County  Care  Aot  of  Assembly, 
approved  May  25,  1897. 

Numlber  of  patients  m  Hoispital^males,  50;  females,  35;  total  85. 
Numlber  of  patients  in  State  Hospita,l— males,  3;  females,  0;  total,  3. 
Total  numfber  of  patients  in  Almshouse  and  Hospital,  116. 

Remarks. 

Our  year  ends  on  Deoemlber  31st  of  each  year,  hence  the  statements 
as  miade. 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY. 

Report  of  Blakeley  iPoor  iDisitriiet  Almshouse  for  the  Bla'kely  Poor 
Disitrict  for  the  year  ending  30th  Septeiniber,  1906. 

Nramlber  of  Inmates  at  iclose  of  Itet  ye'ar  27 

Number  .admitted  during  year  14 

Total  numlber  in  Home  and  receiived  during  year    41 

Number  died,  disehargeid  and  eloped   "   3 

Number  remaining  at  close  of  year,  30th  September,  1906   38 

Average  numlber  in  Almshouse  during  year   40 

Expenses.  "      '  " 

Total  amoiunt  expended  for  all  purposes    $19,324  35 

Costs  of  ibuildings  and  improvements   $2,432  10 

Cost  idf  out-door  relief   4,600  30 

Cost  of  other  outside  expenses   813  02 

Total  cost  of  maJintaining  Poorhouse  iproipei-    6,430  08 

Average  iweekly  'Cost  per  capita   ]  60% 

Total  Almshouse  expenses   6,430  08 

Board  of  Directors  and  Officers,  and  Postoffice  Address. 

Thos.  Grier,  President,  Dit'kson  City;  -Tas.  W.  O'Brien,  Treasurer, 
Olyphant;  Jas.  W.  Smith,  (Secretary,  iPeckville,  Box  105;  J  I'.  Adkley 
Supt.,  Olyphant,  R.  F.  D. 
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Location,  Lackawanna  County.  „„„    x-  ,       f  f„^„, 

Nunlber  of  sUcres,  18234.    Value  of  buildings,  $27,000.    \  alue  of  farm. 

$10,000.  ,  ^    TT          N     1  IQ 

Total  nuimlber  of  patients  in  Almshouse  and  Hospital,  .»».  ,  ,  , 

Numlber  of  patients  in  State  'Hospital-^males.  :i6;  teiuales,  22;  total, 
58.  . 

CARBON  AND  LUZERNE  COUNTIES. 

Report  of  S.  W.  Gangwer,  Stew^ard  of  Almshouse,  for  tie  Middle  <3oal 
Field  Poor  District  for  the  ymr.    Our  year  ends  Dec.  31,  each  year. 

Numlber  of  Inmates  at  close  of  fast  year   

Numiber  admitted  during  year   ' 

Total  numlber  in  Home  and  received  durfing  year   

Numlber  died,  disoharged  and  eloped   •■_  

Numlber  remaining  at  close  of  year,  Dec-eanber  31,  1905   ■  j^o 

Average  numlber  in  Almshouse  during  year  '  

Expenses. 

To-tal  amount  expended  for  all  purposes   «  '  onn  nn  ^^^'^^ 

Costs  of  buildings  and  improvements    ifi^n  42 

Cost  of  out-door  relief    , 

Cost  otf  other  outside  expenses   lf.558  i/7  ^5.J/i  o> 

Total  cost  Of  maintaining  Poor-house  proper   vo 

Average  weeikly  cost  per  -oap'ita                                    ,  /  ,  .  17  qar  69 

Total  Almshouse  expenses    ,    r,'onA  q] 

Total  receipts  other  than  Coomty   ^ 

■Total  cost  of  County  for  nia)inten'aD!ce  of  Poorhouse  bb,&Ub  4U 

Board  of  Directors  and  Officers,  and  PostofBce  Address. 

Frank  White,  President,  Weatherly;  Hervey  Seesholtz,  'Secretary, 
Roekp^rt  Pa.;  J.  M.  Stauffer,  Hazleto-n,  Pa.;  J.  E.  Waaser,  E.  Mauch 
Ohurik,  Pa.;  S.  W.  Oangwer,  Stewaiid,  Rotokport,  Pa. 

Location,  Lowrytorwn,  (Rookiport  P.  O.)  Pa. 

Number  of  acrls,  781.    Value  of  buildings,  $66,300.00.    Value  of  farm, 

$10,905.00.  ,  ^      .    .n  A^f 

We  are  not  Caring  for  our  insane  under  the  County  Care  Act. 
Number  of  -patients  in  State  Hospital-maies,  96;  temales  63;  12  chil- 
dren; total  171.    Total  number  of  patients  in  Almshouse  and  Hospital,  178. 
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October  8,  9  and  10,  1907.  ,  ^  ^ 


The  Thirty-Third  Annual  Convention  of  the  Association  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Poor  and  Charities  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  met  at 
the  court  house,  Meadville,  Penn'a.,  on  Tuesday  morning  October  8th, 
1907  at  10:15  a.  m.  as  per  program,  and  after  some  thirty  minutes 
spent  in  registering  and  greetings  the  President,  Dr.  J.  Lewis  Srodes, 
of  Woodville,  Pa.,  called  the  convention  to  order. 

Rev.  Dr.  B.  B.  Ferer,  Pastor  of  St.  Paul's  Reformed  Church,  of 
Meadville,  conducted  the  devotional  exercises,  reading  the  103d  Psalm, 
and  offering  prayer,  while  the  delegates  rose  to  their  feet. 

Mr.  Whitney  Braymer,  of  Meadville,  apologized  to  the  Association 
for  the  absence  of  music  at  the  morning  session,  saying  that  it  was 
through  a  misunderstanding  that  there  was  to  be  no  music  at  the  first 
session,  and  said: 

In  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Meadville  and  of  this  county  I  wish  to 
introduce  to  you  the  Hon.  Arthur  L.  Bates,  member  of  Congress  from 
the  26th  Congressional  District. 

Mr.  Bates  was  received  with  applause,  and  spoke  as  follows: 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Poor  and  Charities: 
In  behalf  of  his  honor,  Mayor  Reitze,  and  all  the  people  of  this 
city  I  extend  to  you  a  hearty  welcome  to  Meadville.    Let  me  express 
the  'hope  that  after  vour  sojourn  in  this  place,  you  will  depart  with 
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pleasanit  recollections  of  Meadville,  as  I  know  you  will  with  added 
enthusiasm  for  the  work  which  you  have  met  here  to  promote. 

I  notice  from  the  program  that  a  goodly  number  of  eminent  speak- 
ers and  thinkers  are  to  address  you  this  week  on  the  various  topics 
suggested  by  a  convention  in  behalf  of  public  charities.  In  the  great 
number  of  subjects  I  see:  "Poor  House  Management,"  the  "Blind 
School,"  "Treatment  of  the  Harmless  Insane,"  "Childhood  and  Old 
Age,"  "Child  Labor,"  the  "Relief  of  Needy  Families,"  "Juvenile  Court." 
In  these  and  all  the  other  topics  for  your  discussion  during  your 
three  days'  meeting  I  notice  that  one  sentiment,  one  great  teaching 
pervades  them  all,  and  that  is  the  truth  laid  down  by  Him  who  taught 
as  never  man  taught,  that  the  strong  should  help  the  weak  or  "bear  ye 
one  another's  burdens  and  so  fulfill  the  law  of  Christ." 

I  congratulate  you  therefore  that  you  are  engaged  in  this  noble 
work.  You  are  dominated,  I  take  it,  by  the  spirit  of  helpfulness.  And 
this  is  true  whether  you  are  engaged  in  these  labors  from  individual 
and  personal  interests  or  whether  as  public  servants.  I  believe  that 
you  all  recognize  the  fact  that  the  spiritual,  the  sentimental  means 
more  in  a  state  or  nation  than  the  material. 

The  great  Napoleon  said  that  the  moral  force,  the  moral  effect 
counted  over  the  material  in  war  as  10  to  1.  How  much  more  should 
it  count  in  peaceful  pursuits,  in  civil  and  social  life. 

We  can  congratulate  ourselves  here  in  Pennsylvania  that  our 
people  have  thrift,  business  energy,  business  enterprise  and  all  that 
springs  from  them,  as  the  foundation  upon  which  to  build  our  super- 
structure. In  no  place  more  than  in  our  state  has  history  seen 
better  the  expressive  growth  of  man.  The  spirit  of  freedom  was 
never  stronger  than  here.  Our  diversity  of  employment  is  prodigious. 
We  have  raw  material  and  we  have  finished  products.  We  have  agri- 
culture, timber,  textiles,  oil,  coal,  iron  and  steel.  The  products  of 
these  are  the  principal  results  of  Pennsylvania's  effort.  The  .indus- 
trial population  of  Pennsylvania  deserves  to  be  studied  as  a  speci- 
men. The  well  springs  of  prosperity  run  full  but  do  not  overflow. 
I  need  not  go  into  figures.  The  reports  from  factory  and  farm  and 
mine  and  the  busy  marts  of  trade  all  prove  that  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania were  never  so  prosperous  as  now,  that  never  were  so  many 
of  our  people  engaged  in  pursuits  which  bring  them  profitable  re- 
turns, and  never  before  enjoying  all  of  the  necessities  and  many  of 
the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life. 

I  rode  by  an  old  farm  house  on  a  country  road  the  other  day. 
I  remembered  how  in  the  old  days  gone  by  the  aged,  the  unfortunate, 
those  mentally  deficient  were  shut  up  oftentimes  in  the  garrets  of 
the  farm  houses  with  little  care  or  attention,  almost  left  to  die  alone, 
and  it  is  said  in  some  instances  they  were  even  tied  or  chained.  I 
am  thankful  with  you  that  there  are  no  such  blots  on  our  social  life 
today.  That  we  have,  through  public  and  private  charity,  homes, 
resorts,  retreats,  asylums,  hospitals,  where  the  poor,  the  aged,  the 
unfortunate,  can  have-  good  shelter,  sufficient  clothing,  abundant  food, 
and  better  than  all,  kind  treatment  and  medical  and  other  attention, 
so  that  misery  and  suffering  is  reduced  to  the  minimum.  This  we  are 
enabled  to  do  and  accomplish  because  we  have  the  material  means 
for  bringing  it  about  and  what  is  just  as  important,  the  disposition 
to  care  for  the  unfortunate  and  make  life  and  the  living  of  it 
less  difficult  for  others.  Again  I  assure  you  of  a  most  hearty  welcome 
to  this  city.  The  good  people  of  Meadville  and  Pennsylvania  are 
applauding  your  efforts.  They  will,  I  promise  you,  hold  up  your 
hands  and  in  your  labors  to  care  for  the  fallen  ones  and  to  protect 
and  succor  the  weak,  they  will  extend  to  you  not  only  a  God  speed, 
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but  will  gladly  give  you  aid,  encouragement  and  means  for  carrying 
on  your  work. 

Mr  Whitney  Braymer,  of  Meadville:  Now  on  behalf  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society  of  Meadville  I  will  introduce  Miss  Margaret  B. 
Power,  who  will  deliver  the  address  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the 
Children's  Aid. 

Miss  Power  was  received  with  applause  and  said: 

ADDRESS  OF  MISS  POWER,  . 

Friends  and  Co-Workers  From  Beyond  Our  Gates: 

We  cordially  welcome  you  on  this  your  first  ofBcial  visit  to  us 
and  trust  this  assembling  may  be  productive  of  the  best  results  not 
only  to  those  in  whose  behalf  it  is  called   but  also  to  ourselves  m 
bringing  out  what  is  best  and  most  unselfish  m  each  one  of  us.  The 
objects  of  these  meetings  are  purely  humanitarian,  and  as  such  merit 
the   kindly   consideration   of   all.    Sociological   questions   are  each 
year  becoming  more  important.    Literary  people  have  awakened  to 
this  fact,  several  authors  of  recent  years  devoting  much  time  to  the 
"submerged  tenth."    This  is  an  encouragmg  sign  of  the  times  tor 
when  people's  minds  and  hearts  are  aroused  to  the  needs  of  the 
unfortunate  there  is  surely  hope  that  something  will  be  done  for 
them     If  it  is  true  that  one  should  love  his  neighbor  as  himself, 
neighbor  meaning  anyone  with  whom  he  comes  m  contact,  then 
indled  how  to  make  life  more  tolerable  for  the  helpless  and  miserable 
would  seem  to  be  the  work  in  which  all  should  engage.    In  Rns 
book   "HOW  the  Other  Half  Lives."  a  terrible  arraignment  is  made 
of  the  owners  of  unsanitary,  dilapidated  tenement  houses  where  .t 
is  nractically  imDOSsible  for  the  tenants  to  live  decent  lives.    In  the 
arger  cities  this"  question  is  being  partially  met  with  the  construc- 
tion  of  better  buildings   with  more   light,  air   and   possibilities  of 
privacy    for    each    family.    "Wyckoff's    Workers'    is    anothei  book 
written  by  a  Princeton  professor  who  entered  the  army  ot  laborers 
to  convince  himself  of  the  truth  of  reports  as  to  their  conduion. 
The  attention  of  philanthropists  also  is  directed  to  this  matter  and 
where  formerly  the  superfluous  funds  of  the  wealthy  were  often  used 
to  build  costly  mausoleums  for  themselves  and  families  they  now 
take  the  form  of  some  educational  or  charitable  institution.  the 
problems   confronting  those  who   have  the  care  of  the   poor  are 
legion  and  often  difficult  of  solution.    Gradua  y,  however,  we  are 
taking  saner  views  of  the  situation,  realizing  the  best  way  to  help 
them  is  to  make  them  self-supporting,  which  is  but  another  name  or 
self-respecting.    Of  course  this  does  not  apply  to  the  aged,  crippled 
or  feeble-minded.    With  these  the  only  thing  possible  is  to  make 
their  Ditiful  lives  more  comfortable.    In  our  own  country  we  happUY 
do  not  see  such  destitution  as  prevails  in  many  parts  of  the  o  d 
world.    Russia,  for  example,  with  millions  of  peasants  borne  down 
under  the  weight  of  generations  of  poverty.    England,  the  Powerful 
nation  on  whose  possessions  "the  sun  never  sets     has  many  thou- 
sands of  unemployed,  for  which  the  "Queen's  Fund"  has  been  started 
to  alleviate  the-distress  occasioned  by  lack  of  work.    With  our  country 
the  refuge  of  the  poor  of  other  lands  it  becomes  us  to  prevent  the  con- 
ditions which  disgrace  the  older  civilizations    How  to  assimilate  this 
vast  army  of  aliens  is  occupying  the  thoughts  of  some  of  the  Sieatest 
minds  today.    As  Dr.  Gladden  has  well  said,  "It  is  a  work  the  very 
heart  of  which  is  friendship.    It  is  essentially  a  work  of  redemption 
and  cans  for  love  service  and  sacrifice."    We  feel  that  the  efforts  of 
the  c  f  S  should  appeal  to  every  heart.    The  fact  that  a  little  one  is 
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left  desolate;  denied  the  love  which  should  be  the  birthright  of  every 
child,  often  suffering  from  cruelty  or  destitution  is  sufficient  in  most 
cases  to  secure  generous  provision  for  it,  at  least  temporarily.  Many 
a  grumpy  "scrooge"  who  absolutely  denies  help  to  adults,  no  matter 
how  deserving,  relents  in  the  case  of  a  needy  child.  Our  society 
refuses  aid  to  none  and  when  it  becomes  generally  known  that  it  is 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  poor  mothers  to  rear  their 
children  aright  and  to  give  neglected  children  the  care  and  educa- 
tion they  must  have  to  become  good  men  and  women  we  are  certain 
that  we  shall  not  have  to  abandon  this  work.  The  C.  A.  S.  discour- 
ages child  labor  and  earnestly  strives  to  prevent  any  employment 
of  children  which  interferes  with  regular  attendance  at  school.  It 
finds  good  homes  for  those  who  have  none  and  in  this  connection  it 
may  be  well  to  give  the  views  of  Dr.  Bomordo,  who  has  probably  had 
more  experience  with  friendless  waifs  than  any  other  person  in  the 
United  States.  He  says  that  environment  counts  for  a  great  deal 
more  than  heredity,  which  will  be  good  news  to  those  who  have 
hesitated  to  take  a  child  on  account  of  undesirable  parentage.  They 
may  now  feel  that  their  training  will  have  more  effect  on  the  child's 
character  than  inherited  traits.  To  conclude  this  paper  I  know  of 
nothing  better  than  the  words  of  Coleridge: 

O'er  wayward  childhood  wouldst  thou  hold  firm  rule 

And  sun  thee  in  the  light  of  happy  faces; 

Love,  Hope  and  Patience,  these  must  be  thy  graces, 
And  in  thine  own  heart  let  them  first  keep  school. 

Mr.  W.  O.  Nichols,  of  Franklin,  was  called  upon  by  President 
Srodes,  but  was  not  present. 

President  Srodes:  I  can  only  inform  the  citizens  of  Meadville 
that  such  a  failure  does  not  mean  failure  to  us.  We  always  have 
with  us  a  man  on  whom  we  can  depend  to  respond  to  the  most 
generous  welcome.  I  introduce  to  you  our  Secretary,  Mr.  L.  C 
Colborn,  who  will  respond  to  the  address  of  welcome. 

Mr.  Colborn  was  received  with  applause  and  responded  as  follows: 

ADDRESS  OF  SECKETARY  COLBORN. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  and  Members  of  the  Association: 
It  certainly  affords  me  pleasure  on  behalf  of  this  Association  to- 
respond  to  Mr.  Bates,  and  thank  him  and  the  good  citizens  of  Mead- 
ville for  this  very  eloquent  and  cordial  welcome  to  your  city.  Indeed, 
we  feel  flattered  over  this  very  high  enconium  pronounced  upon  us 
and  the  work  we  are  engaged.  I  fear  that  when  we  have  finished 
our  labors — ,  you  may  feel  like  saying,  "depart  in  peace,"  but  don't 
come  back  any  more. 

I  trust,  however,  that  we  shall  all  so  conduct  ourselves,  within 
your  gates,  that  the  influence  and  remembrance  of  this  convention 
may  be  good,  and  win  for  us  at  all  times,  a  warm  welcome  from  you. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  the  position  I  now  occupy  is  em- 
embarrassing  to  me.  By  reference  to  the  program,  you  will  see  that  W 
■0.  Nichols  was  to  respond  to  this  address  of  welcome.  Well,  my 
name  is  not  Nicklas,  although  my  great-grandfather's  was.  For 
this  affliction  you  have  to  credit  our  worthy  President  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Program  Committee,  Mr.  Whitney  Braymer.  For  at  a 
meeting  of  the  committee  at  Woodville,  both  said  that  they  would 
hold  me  responsible  for  all  delinquencies  and  would  expect  me  to 
take  their  place.    Well,  I  am  neither  an  unabridged  dictionary,  an 
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Pncvclopedia  or  a  university,  and  therefore  notice  is  liereby  given  that 
I  will  not ife  held  responsible  for  the  delinquents  on  the  program  but 
will  turn  them  over  to  Brother  Fuller,  as  Probation  Officer,  to  take 
Tharge  of  the  subjects.  I  want  to  assure  you  I  am  glad  to  be  here 
aid  to  see  so  many  familiar  faces  present  as  well  as  the  goodly 

"^Trom°^hriife-S;ing  springs  and  fountains  around  this^  beautiful 

ii^^n^^rJ'^:i\  'SattLrof  -K^^l^ 

^our  beautiful  citv,  with  its  nicely  paved  streets,  splendid  business 
houses,  beaSiful  and  comfortable  homes,  gives  all  tl^^  f  sire  to  stay 

tid  Som  through  her  graduates  has  penetrated  to  even  the  re- 
TotPsT  Darts  of  the  state  and  country,  thus  being  a  benefactor  m  the 

This  is  the  thirtv-third  anniversary  of  the  association    The  meal- 

r-euiisv  ivaiixo,  lo  c-tatoc     Thic!  association  represents  the  gieat 

rTa'iea°'i'o?  r,-i?aMe™ns,UuS.3  wMch'  tts  p,«.  and 
*°'lheL''l^fraoT.h™;Sr./Mir.?ae.,  .s  no,  a  weakness 

afflicted,  ^i*:*^  anu,       ^„  renresenting  a  total  cost  of  over  fourteen 

methods,  new  ideas  and  new  hopes  for  the  future.  and 
For  thirty  years  all  the  reform  movements  m  our  hospitals  ana 
T^oor  hoi  ses  have  emanated  from  this  association.    For  more  than 

^^^^^^^ 

examples  ta  whSh  fte  good  Samaritan  finds  by  the  way-Bide  .»  some 
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abandoned  spot  a  poor  leper  afflicted  with  the  dreadful  disease  which 
was  then  a  scourge  in  Europe,  you  will  read,  "that  the  good  Sama- 
ritan, taking  pity  on  him,  conveys  him  to  his  home,  dresses  his 
wounds,  lavishes  on  him  every  comfort  and  every  attention  that 
loving  ingenuity  could  bestow;  and  then  the  features  of  the  sick  man 
became  suddenly  glorified  and  revealed  in  the  person  of  the  leper 
the  glorious  Savior  of  Mankind." 

Such  legends  are  very  numerous  in  the  lives  of  many  present 
day  saints,  members  of  this  Association,  surely  they  will  receive 
their  reward.    But  I  am  digressing  from  my  subject. 

The  purpose  of  these  annual  meetings  have  been  so  thoroughly 
demonstrated,  and  the  benefits  so  greatly  realized,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  speak  of  it. 

"Carlyle  tells  us  that  the  best  material  for  a  pair  of  friends  is 
two  persons  with  different  opinions,  but  identical  in  sentiment;"  this 
Is  the  secret  of  this  association  in  whch  we  are  knit,  for  nowhere 
can  we  find  wider  differences  of  opinion  among  thoughtful,  intelligent 
people  than  we  find  here,  and  no  where  do  you  find  such  unanimity 
of  sentiment  as  we  enjoy  toward  the  many  weak  ones,  and  erring, 
suffering  humanity,  with  whose  errors,  misfortunes  and  defects  we 
are  chiefly  concerned.  If  we  had  no  other  purpose  than  that  as 
the  Apostle  Paul  says,  "to  provoke  one  another  to  love  and  good 
works,"  we  would  be  repaid  for  the  time  and  expense  of  attending 
these  meetings,  and  the  state  be  benefited. 

Our  lamented  deceased  brother  and  zealous  member,  Lewis  Pew,  of 
Scranton,  once  said  in  an  address  before  this  association  that  the 
purpose  and  object  of  this  association  was,  "to  reduce  the  tuition  fees 
in  the  school  of  experience."  This  puts  the  object  and  purpose  of  this 
association  in  a  nut  shell. 

But  higher  and  greater  than  this  is  to  cultivate  and  diffuse 
throughout  the  commonweath  a  noble  sentiment  towards  the  host 
of  people  whose  misfortunes  have  brought  them  to  our  knowledge, 
and  to  teach  us  how  to  think  and  feel  towards  our  poor,  unfortunate 
and  afflicted  fellow  citizens,  as  well  as  to  better  care  and  provide 
for  them.    These  are  some  of  the  objects  of  this  association. 

And  now,  Mr.  Bates,  you  have  extended  to  us  the  freedom  of  your 
city,  you  have  welcomed  us  to  your  hearts  and  your  homes,  I  trust 
the  privileges  so  cordially  extended  to  us  may  not  be  abused,  but 
that  our  meeting  with  you  may  be  of  mutual  interest  and  profit  to  all. 
You  and  all  your  citizens  are  invited  to  our  meetings  and  to  join  in 
our  discussions  and  proceedings,  give  to  this  association  the  in- 
spiration of  your  presence  and  the  wisdom  of  your  counsel,  so  that, 
when  our  labors  are  ended  and  we  shall  return  to  our  several  homes 
we  may  take  with  us  the  most  kindly  recollections  of  your  city,  and 
that  the  influence  that  may  be  diffused,  will  linger  long  and  bring 
forth  fruit  even  to  a  hundred  fold. 

Again  in  behalf  of  the  members  of  this  association,  I  thank  you 
for  the  very  cordial  welcome  to  your  city. 

President  Srodes:  Mrs.  J.  L.  Anderson,  of  Allegheny,  is  not 
present  this  morning.  She  was  on  the  program  to  respond  to  the 
address  of  welcome  on  the  part  of  Children's  Aid  Society.  I'  will  ask 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Evans,  of  Oil  City,  to  respond  to  that  address  in  place  of 
Mrs.  Anderson.  • 

Mrs.  Evan's  was  received  with  applause  and  responded  as  fol- 
lows, saying  as  a  preface:  "I  am  not  Mrs.  Anderson,  and  it  might 
be  as  well  to  omit  the  applause." 
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BESPONSE  OF  MRS.  J.  H.  EVANS. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  tlie  Convention: 

On  behalf  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  we  accept  with  pleasure 

the  kindly  greeting  extended  by  Miss  Power. 

It  recalls  a  similar  occasion  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  Children  s 

Aid  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  at  their  annual  meeting,  was 

cordially  welcomed  and  graciously  entertained  by  the  auxiliary  of 

this  city. 

Most  of  you  here  today  are  familiar  with  the  work  of  our  organi- 
zation, so  I  will  not  consume  the  time  with  details.  We  feel,  how- 
ever, that  among  all  the  various  charities  of  our  state,  this  work 
stands  pre-eminent.  Caring  for  the  needy  homeless  and  dependent 
children,  many  of  whom  have  been  deserted  by  one  parent,  some  by 
both,  and  endeavoring  to  place  them  in  families  where  they  will 
receive  kind,  careful,  .iudicious  training,  be  educated  in  the  public 
(School,  be  sent  to  church  and  school,  taught  habits  of  industry  and 
thus  trained  up  to  become  useful  and  law-abiding  citizens.  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  value  of  childhood  has  increased  since  the  work  of 
our  organization  has  become  more  fully  understood.  No  more  im- 
portant subject  can  claim  the  attention  of  any  citizen  than  the  proper 
rearing  of  the  children  of  the  state,  especially  those  who  have  been 
deprived  of  loving  home  care  and  training,  which  is  the  right  of 
every  child. 

Am  sure  we  shall  all  be  greatly  interested  in  the  many  good 
things  that  will  come  before  us  along  this  and  other  lines. 

Again  we  thank  you  for  your  cordial  welcome  to  this  beautiful 
city,  with  its  many  educational  institutions,  brilliant  women  and 
distinguished  men. 

President  Srodes:  Mrs.  Evans  said  she  wanted  us  to  under- 
stand that  she  was  not  Mrs.  Anderson.  It  reminds  me  of  a  story 
of  the  colored  man  who  was  arrested  in  Virginia  on  the  charge  of 
making  moonshine  whiskey.  When  he  was-  called  before  the  bar  his 
name  was  called  out  and  it  proved  to  be  Joshua  Wright.  As  he 
approached  the  bar  the  judge  asked  him  what  his  name  was  and 
he  said,  "Your  Honah,  Joshua  V/right."  The  judge  said:  "Joshua, 
Joshua,  are  you  the  Joshua  that  made  the  sun  stand  still?"  "No, 
your  Honah,"  he  replied,  "I  isn't  de  Joshua  who  made  de  sun  stand 
still.  I  is  de  Joshua  who  made  de  moon  shine."  (Laughter.)  Mrs. 
Evans  isn't  Mrs.  Anderson,  but  she  is  here  with  the  address. 

Now  the  next  on  the  program  is  the  Annual  Affile  the  Annual 

Address  by  the  President. 

President  Srodes  addressed  the  convention  as  follows: 

PRESIDEIVT'S  ADDRESS. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Members  of  the  Association  and  Citizens  of 
Meadville: 

At  certain  stated  periods  of  time  the  currents  of  human  thought 
converge  toward  some  focal  point  so  that  for  the  time  being  the 
whole  force  of  intellectual  power  is  brought  to  bear  upon  some  prob- 
lem paramount  at  the  moment  in  interest  and  importance  to  man- 
kind. And  though  at  such  times  we  find  much  of  the  wreckage  of 
exploded  theories  and  intenable  propositions  cast  upon  the  coasts  of 
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learning,  these  periods  illustrate  the  conversation  of  intellectuaL 
power  and  bring  about  the  high  tides  of  humanity. 

This  particular  period  of  time  is  claiming  the  attention  of  the 
representatives  from  separate  communities  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  an  effort  to  advance  the  cause  of  charity  and  better  the 
condition  of  our  insane. 

The  honor  of  your  choice  at  the  last  annual  meeting  held  at 
Warren  to  preside  over  your  deliberations  is  highly  appreciated  and 
I  have  entered  on  the  performance  of  the  duties  this  honor  entails 
with  a  consciousness  that  I  am  dependent  on  your  kind  assistance  for 
the  proper  execution  of  the  functions  of  the  chair. 

According  to  common  usage,  the  annual  address  would  be  a 
retrospect  of  the  work  of  this  association  for  the  year  just  passed 
and  the  opportunity  presented  by  this  occasion  for  a  brain  storm  is 
almost  too  good  to  be  missed,  but  a  glance  at  the  program  for  this 
meeting  would  indicate  a  spell  of  brain  stormy  topics,  consequently, 
I  will  briefly  dwell  on  the  main  features  of  this  progressive  work 
of  practical  philanthropy.  No  better  example  than  this  is  spread  upoa 
the  pages  of  history,  of  pure  and  unselfish  labor  of  love,  and  no  single 
line  progress,  through  these  years,  marks  with  such  precision  'the 
gradual  evolution  of  the  higher  faculties  of  the  human  mind  and. 
heart. 

To  go  back  a  century  or  two  in  England,  the  heart  sickening 
description  of  the  treatment  of  the  insane  at  that  period  is  almost 
beyond  belief  and  it  is  surprising  that  extermination  itself  was  not 
put  in  practice  rather  than  subject  these  pitiable  creatures  to  the  tor- 
tures of  their  living  death.  The  whipping  post,  the  pillory  and  stocks, 
the  ducking  stool,  the  witches  bridle  and  other  equally  barbarous 
customs  were  practiced  then  so  abhorrent  that  both  space  and  incli- 
nation deter  one  from  attempting  to  describe. 

In  1792  Dr.  William  Tuke  began  his  work  of  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  insane.  This  was  followed  by  Pinel's  mission  in 
France,  but  no  law  was  enacted  that  in  any  way  guarded  the  inter- 
ests of  the  insane  poor  until  1808,  In  America  the  gradual  march  of 
improvement  has  followed  in  the  wake  of  civilization.  Scientific 
research  and  a  higher  religious  intelligence  have  by  degrees  wrought 
a  change  toward  our  insane  neighbor.  He  is  no  longer  out  from 
human  habitations  as  unclean  or  a  thing  accursed,  but  to  be  cared 
for  as  an  invalid  deserving  of  the  best  medical  skill  and  treatment 
and  one  whose  affliction  touches  the  tenderest  chords  of  human 
sympathy. 

To  Philadelphia  belongs  the  distinction  of  having  made  the  first 
provision  for  the  insane  in  America  in  establishing  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  in  1751.  A  separate  insane  department  of  this  hospital 
located  in  West  Philadelphia  was  opened  in  1841,  under  the  able 
management  of  the  late  Dr.  Kirkbride.  In  1817  the  Friends  Asylum 
began  its  career  of  usefulness.  The  revision  of  our  laws  from  time 
to  time  has  brought  us  abreast  with  the  age  and  we  can  now  invite 
comparison  with  the  most  liberal  measures  either  in  this  country  or 
abroad.  The  advance  in  the  care  of  the  insane  has  kept  pace  with 
the  socialistic  evolution  of  modern  society.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  we  have  to  compare  the  present  condition  of  the  mass  of  the 
population  not  with  their  state  under  some  ideal  organization  of 
society,  but  with  their  actual  condition  in  the  past. 

Reports  from  all  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  show  a  rapid  pro- 
gression of  every  line  of  work:  First — The  advance  in  hospital 
construction  assuring  the  greatest  amount  of  comfort  and  advantage 
in  custodial  care  with  the  happiest  means  of  classification.    Second — 
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The  increase  in  the  medical  service.  Many  institutions  now  have  well 
equipped  departments  of  pathology,  gynecology  and  ophthalmology. 
Third— The  organization  of  schools  of  nursing  with  a  vast  improve- 
ment in  the  character  and  intelligence  of  the  attendants  upon  the 
insane.  Fourth— the  erection  of  a. hospital  for  the  chronic  insane  and 
the  possibility  in  the  near  future  of  a  separate  institution  tor  tne 
criminal  insane. 

From  the  ruins  of  our  mad  houses  and  the  remains  of  our  poor 
houses  have  arisen  hospitals  and  from  these  hospitals  step  by  step 
our  safeguards  from  diphtheria,  appendicitis,  smallpox  and  an  in- 
numerable host  of  surgical  afhictions  that  so  often  in  the  past  robbed 
our  communities  and  homes  of  their  brightest  and  their  best.^  And 
our  duty  as  directors,  trustees,  superintendents  and  citizens  lies  m 
the  direction  of  providing  our  institutions  with  facilities  for  historical 
and  pathalogical  research.  Let  us  in  our  treatment  of  our  insane 
apply  those  principles  that  have  brought  such  brilliant  results  m  the 
treatment  of  other  diseases.  Let  us  bend  our  energies  toward  the 
prevention  of  insanitv  by  placing  in  our  hospitals  for  the  insane  the 
methods  and  men  to  ascertain  how  to  do  it.  Insanity  and  tuberculosis 
will  vield  to  future  Carrolls,  Lazears  or  Reeds  just  as  yellow  fever 
has  yielded  to  their  most  noble  sacrifice  in  the  recent  past. 

Our  charities  of  the  future  are  no  exception.  I  refer  particularly 
to  what  is  done  in  the  name  of  charity.  Charity  as  it  is  ordinarily 
understood  is  insufficient  and  temporizes  with  the  real  difficulty.  The 
charitv  enjoined  by  scripture  is  charity  of  mind  and  disposition  rather 
than  physical  charitv.  "Charity  covereth  a  multitude  of  sms,"  but 
it  does  not  cover  a  multitude  of  dirt.  Much  of  the  physical  charity 
of  today  is  but  the  individual  or  corporate  atonements  for  the  short- 
comings of  the  community.  The  best  physical  charity  is  the  establish- 
ment and  enforcement  of  proper  sanitary  laws.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  priciples  of  preventive  medicine  apply  universally.  AH 
are  interested  in  them,  no  matter  what  our  calling.  Physicians  are 
the  natural  agents  of  preventive  medicine,  but  there  are  other  natural 
agents;  sanitary  engineers  expert  in  sanitary  work,  lawyers  who 
have  sanitary  wisdom,  philanthropists,  sometimes  misguided  in  their 
efforts,  but  helpful,  the  clergy  and  the  religious  denominations  and 
by  no  means  the  least  of  these,  the  members  of  the  Association  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  of  the  great  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  administration  of  our  charities  must  broaden  and  progress. 
Poverty  and  insanity  are  the  fruits  of  immoderate  living,  and  as  we 
imnrove  the  conditions  of  the  poor  and  control  those  conditions  which 
tend  to  insanity,  we  remove  the  cause  of  both.  I  can  give  no  better 
illustration  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  persistent  effort  for  the 
public  good  than  the  wonderful  advance  in  the  science  of  medicine 
within  the  recollection  of  most  of  our  members.  The  revelations  of 
the  bacteriologist  of  yesterday  has  only  prepared  us  for  the  wonders 
of  tomorrow  and  the  tireless  questioner  in  the  laboratory  demands  of 
each  insidious  disease  its  hidden  cause  and  remedy.  Nothing  that 
contributes  to  human  life  and  happiness  escapes  this  new  conqueror. 
The  mountain  brook  making  its  way  seaward  is  interrogated  as  to  its 
hidden  dangers.  The  dust  that  quivers  in  the  sunlight  yields  up  its 
poison;  even  the  cup  that  symbolizes  Christian  faith  and  fellowship 
has  been  challenged  as  a  foe. 

It  is  therefore  an  era  unique  and  unprecedented  for  research 
and  investigation  in  the  direction  of  the  cause  and  prevention  of 
disease  and  poverty  and  at  first  glance  we  might  claim  that  the  health 
problem  is  no  longer  a  problem  but  one  of  the  proven  verities  of 
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cause  and  effect  requiring  only  tlie  judicious  handling  of  the  influences 
entering  into  the  causes  to  control  it  for  the  public  good.  (Applause.) 

President  Srodes:  Dr.  Barchfield  will  not  be  here  until  this 
afternoon.    We  will  continue  his  address  until  the  afternoon  session. 

Mr.  Frederick  Fuller,  of  Scranton,  moved  that  the  chair  now  ap- 
point the  various  committees  and  name  them  at  the  opening  of  the 
;ifteruoan  stssion. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Colborn:  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  known  that  the 
citizens  of  Meadville  are  cordially  invited  to  come  in  and  participate 
in  the  proceedings  of  this  convention.  We  most  cordially  extend  an 
invitation  to  everyone.  I  want  to  say  that  Congressman  Barchfield 
will  speak  to  us  this  afternoon.  I  know  his  address  Will  be  full  of 
good  things.  Tomorrow  evening  Alexander  Johnson,  possibly  the 
best  authority  on  charities  in  the  United  States,  will  speak  to  us,  and 
ffis  addresses  are  always  interesting.  And  Mr.  Nibecker  will  speak  to 
us,  also.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  this  house  filled  with  the  good 
people  of  Meadville  ot  that  time. 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Lindsey,  of  Warren:  I  move  that  the  Secretary  be  in- 
structed to  put  notices  in  the  evening  papers  to  that  effect.  I  want 
to  say  in  regard  to  Mr.  Nibeckea-  that  the  address  he  delivered  in 
Warren  was  received  with  intense  interest  and  aroused  an  interest 
that  people  had  never  felt  before  in  that  city.  I  think  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Nibecker  we  should  make  an  effort  to  have  him  appreciate  his 
audience. 

Col.  E.  P.  Gould,  Erie:  I  move  as  an  amendment  to  that  that 
the  representatives  of  the  press  be  requested  to  place  a  notice  in 
their  papers  in  regard  to  the  address  of  Mr.  Nibecker  tomorrow 
evening.    That  they  ask  the  people  of  Meadville  to  attend  the  meeting. 

The  amendment  of  Col.  Gould  is  adopted. 

President:  I  would  ask  the  members  who  are  on  the  program  to 
notify  the  Secretary  so  that  we  can  be  informed  whether  they  will 
respond  according  to  the  program  or  not. 

Upon  motion  the  convention  was  here  adjourned  until  two  o'clock 
this  afternoon. 

ENROLLMENT  OF  DELEGATES. 

Names  of  Delegates  in  attendance  at  the  convention  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  of  Pennsylvania, 
at  Meadville,  Pa.,  October  8,  9  and  10,  1907. 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY— Allegheny  County  Home— J.  Lewis 
Srodes,  Medical  Superintendent;  W.  H.  Guy,  President  of  Board  of 
Directors;  H.  W.  Ochse,  Secretary ;,  F.  T.  Redman,  Vice  President; 
S.  W.  Lea,  Superintendent;  Edna  Gilbert  Meeker,  Woods  Run  Indus- 
trial Home;  thos.  S.  McAloney,  Superintendent  Institution  for  Blind, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.- 

BBDFORD  COUNTY— M.  I.  Diehl,  Bedford;  Mrs.  M.  I.  Diehl,  Bed- 
ford; J.  B.  Teeter,  Loysburg;  J.  B.  Cessna,  Rainsburg. 
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BUTLER  COUNTY— William  Seibert.  Butler ;  G.  F.  Easley,  Butler; 
N.  S.  Grossman,  Butler,  Directors. 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY— Cambria  County  Home— Thos.  J.  Huges  Eb- 
ensburg,  Steward;  Mrs.  Thos.  J.  Hughes,  Ebensburg,  Matron;  Philip 
Hartzog,  Director;  Mrs.  Philip  Hartzog,  Carrolltown;  Conrad  Bader, 
Secretary;  Elizabeth  Bader,  Johnstown. 

DELAWARE  COUNTY— F.  H.  Nibecker,  Supt.  House  of  Refuge, 

^'^^ERIE^'COUNTY— Erie  County  Home— Jas.  A.  Henry,  Steward;  Ira 
E  Briggs,  Asst.  Stenographer;  E.  P.  Gould,  Asst.  Secretary;  Clark 
McAllister.  Levi  H.  Roland,  J.  O.  Smith,  Directors;  C.  B.  Sonnz,  Erie 
GREENE  COUNTY— Jane  Teagarden,  M.  D.,  Waynesbuig,  Pres. 
CAS 

CHESTER  COUNTY— John  L.  Smith,  Levi  S.  Thomas,  Directors; 
Lydia  B.  Walton,  Sec.  of  Childrens'  Aid  Society;  Jane  C.  B.  Jones, 

CARBON  COUNTY— Middle  Coal  Poor  District,  J.  M.  Stauffer. 
Vice  President;  Frank  White,  Weatherly,  Director. 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY— Meadville  City  Hospital— Mrs.  John  Dick, 
President;  Sara  Trevor  McClurg,  Meadville— Childrens'  Aid  Society- 
Mrs  A  M.  Watson,  Mrs.  T.  B.  Lashells,  Mrs.  Chas.  Marvin,  Vice  Pres.; 
John  Fox  W.  H.  H.  Blouslough,  Mrs.  Clara  L.  See,  Meadville;  Advis- 
ory Committee  of  Meadville  City  Hospital— Mrs.  E.  T.  Anderson,  Mrs. 
Geo  B  Benson,  Miss  Isabella  Brawley,  Mrs.  Thurston  Chase,  Mrs.  h.. 
P.  Cullum,  Mrs.  Dudley  Cutler,  Mrs.  John  Dick,  Mrs.  B.  B.  Ferer, 
Miss  Mary  A.  Flower,  Miss  Anna  Fox,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Fuller,  Mrs.  William 
Haas  Miss  Florence  Harper,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Hempstead,  Miss  Marian 
Hartman  Mrs.  Sarah  Irwin,  Mrs.  E.  K.  Kremer,  Mrs.  Ernest  Miller, 
Miss  Sarah  McClurg,  Mrs.  John  Northam,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Parsons,  Miss 
Lydia  Pickett,  Mrs.  Margaret  Richmond,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Roberts,  Mrs.  M. 
W  Sackett,  Mrs.  Cvrus  See,  Mrs.  D.  G.  Shryock,  Mrs.  Chas.  Marvin, 
Meadville;  R.  A.  Buzza,  Meadville;  Childrens'  Aid  Society— Mrs.  A.  J. 
Affantranger,  Mrs.  Mary  Young,  M»s.  A.  W.  McCoy,  Meadville;  Arthur 
L.  Bates,  Visitor;  AVilliam  H.  Fish,  Meadville;  J.  W.  McMichael,  Sher- 
mansville. 

FAYETTE  COUNTY— County  Home — Jos.  O'.  Miller,  Steward: 
Mrs.  Jos.  O.  Miller,  Matron;  J.  J.  Barhhart,  E.  Crossland,  Directors; 
Mrs  Hugh  L.  Rankin,  Pres.  Childrens'  Aid  Society. 

INDIANA  COUNTY— Mrs.  Sue.  Willard,  Supt.  of  Industrial  Insti- 
tution; Cvrus  Stoffer;  L.  Neal,  Indiana. 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY— Scranton  Poor  District— W.  A.  Pame, 
M  D  •  F   J.  Dickert;  Samuel  Williams;  Frederick  Fuller,  Directors. 

CARBONDALE  POOR  DISTRICT— John  McCabe;  J.  P.  H.  Raynor; 
John  Kearney;  Michael  McCamo;  Wm.  E.  Isgar,  Directors. 

BLAKELY  POOR  DISTRICT— J.  F.  Askley,  Steward;  James  W. 
O'Brien,  James  W.  Smith,  Thomas  Grier,  Directors. 

LANCASTER  COUNTY— County  Home— W.  C.  Grube,  Steward; 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Grube,  Matron;  F.  B.  Bausman,  M.  K.  Christ,  S.  Worst,  J. 
S.  Strine,  Lancaster,  Directors;  William  J.  Stewart,  Res.  Phys.,  Lau- 

LUZERNE  COUNTY— Central  Poor  District— D.  A  .Cachin,  Supt. 
of  Home,  Retreat;  Thomas  Cassedy,  Secretary,  Wilkesbarre;  C.  A. 
Nestfield,  Wilkesbarre;  Geo.  W.  Mitchell,  Plains,  Directors;  George 
H.  Rifenbary,  Steward;  Mrs.  George  H.  Rifenbary,  Matron,  Pittston; 
John  J.  Kenney,  Parsons. 

LYCOMING  COUNTY— E.  E.  Ohl,  Steward,  Williamsport;  Mrs.  E. 
E.  Ohl,  Matron,  Williamsport;  Chas.  T.  Huston,  N.  B.  Wilson,  R.  B.' 
-    Staver,  Williamsport,  Directors.  . 
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MERCER  COUNTY— T.  C.  White,  Superintendent;  Mrs.  Amanda 
White,  Matron,  Mercer;  J.  T.  Hoovler,  Sandy  Lake,  Pres.;  A.  I.  Baker, 
Sharon,  Secretary;  Samuel  T.  Bell,  Sheakleyville,  Director. 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY— Montgomery  County  Home— Jacob  K. 
Leidy,  Steward;  Mrs.  Kate  S.  Leidy,  Matron;  James  K.  Thomson,  John 
H.  McDowell,  John  K.  Kindig,  Directors;  Annie  R.  Thomson,  Child- 
rens'  Aid  Society;  Mrs.  J.  H.  McDowell,  Mrs.  John  K.  Kindig,  Visitors, 

PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY— Germantown  Poor  District— Walter 
Bowditch;  Charles  Still,  Jr.;  Chas.  E.  Ernes,  Frank  R.  Wright,  Joha 
F.  Rausenberger,  Germantown. 

OXFORD  AND  LOWER  DUBLIN  POOR  DISTRICT— Charles  S. 
Snyder,  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Snyder,  Frankford;  Edwin  D.  Solenberger, 
Gen'l  Sec.  of  Childrens'  Aid  Society;  Elizabeth  Kerr,  Supt.  of  Child- 
rens'  Aid  Society,  Philadelphia. 

SOMERSET  COUNTY— Somerset  County  Home— John  Mowry, 
Steward.  Somerset;  A.  F.  Swank,  William  Brant,  J.  F.  Reiman,  Direc- 
tors, Somerset;  L.  C.  Colborn,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  Association, 
Probation  Officer,  and  Attorney  for  Childrens'  Aid  Society. 

VENANGO  COUNTY— County  Home— J.  H.  Sutton,  Steward;  Mrs. 
J.  PI.  Sutton,  Matron,  Sugar  Creek;  H.  H.  Baumgardner,  John  H. 
Phillips,  Oil  City;  H.  A.  Graham,  Franklin,  Secretary;  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Evans,  Oil  City;  Mrs.  F.  W.  Hays,  Oil  City;  Belle  K.  Richards,  Oil 
City;  E.  K.  Smiley,  Franklin,  Clerk;  F.  M.  McClelland,  M.  D.,  Franklin, 
Medical  Attendant;  Mrs.  William  H.  Wise,  Oil  City. 

WARREN  COUNTY— Frank  Hagberg,  Director  of  Rouse  Hospital, 
Warren;  Mrs.  E.  S.  Lindsay,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood,  Warren,  President  and 
Delegate  of  C.  A.  S. 

WAStllNGTON  COUNTY— J.  V.  Dodds,  Supt.;  J.  A.  Emery,  W.  M. 
Corson,  Directors;  Mrs.  J.  V.  Doods;  Mrs.  J.  L.  Rockey,  Supt.  of 
Childrens'  Plome;  John  Irvin,  Director. 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— A.  P.  Darr,  Supt.,  Greensburg; 
Herman  Hamel,  Secretary,  Laurelville. 

VISITOR— Frank  Esshom,  Denver,  Colorado. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  two  p.  m.  by  President 
Srodes. 

Immediately  upon  the  assembling  of  the  members  President 
Srodes  announced  the  following  Committees: 

AUDITING— H.  W.  Ochse,  Allegheny;  William  Beaut,  Somerset; 
M.  K.  Crist,  Lancaster. 

PLACE  OF  MEETING— F.  R.  Wright,  Germantown;  Dr.  Pain, 
Lackawanna;  Clark  McAlister,  Erie;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Evans,  Venango;  Jos. 
O.  Miller,  Fayette;  J.  S.  Strine,  Lancaster. 

OFFICERS— Fred  Fuller,  Lackawanna,  Mrs.  L.  B.  Walton,  Ches- 
ter; Wm.  D.  Miller,  Cambria;  Mrs.  E.  Lindsey,  Warren;  C.  A.  West- 
field,  Luzerne;  F.  H.  Nibecker,  Philadelphia. 

RESOLUTIONS— E.  P.  Gould,  Erie;G.  W.  Lea,  Allegheny;  W.  C. 
Grube,  Lancaster;  Robert  McMillen,  Carbondale;  D.  A.  Mackin,  Lu- 
zerne; PI.  H.  Baumgardner,  Venango;  John  H.  McDowell,  Mont- 
gomery; Walter  Bowditch,  Philadelphia;  Mrs.  Sue  Willard,  Indiana; 
Mrs.  H.  F.  Rankin,  Fayette. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  announcement  of  Committees  the  fol- 
lowing musical  numbers  were  rendered,  which  were  greatly  enjoyed 
by  the  delegates.  The  selections  being  so  well  rendered  that  the 
audience  demanded  encores,  which  were  very  generously  given. 
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Trio— Ivan  Belshazzar;   Butterfleld— Miss  DeArment,  Miss  Bork,, 

^oUr^Solo-a.  "Songs  Without  Words;"  b.  "The  Swan;"  Goens- 

"""'Jare^Xto  Summer,   (violin  obligate);  Johnson-Harry  Waithe 
Manville.  . 
Mrs.  Arthur  V.  Leberman,  accompanist. 

President  Srodes  next  read  the  following  telegram  from  Hon.. 
A.  J.  Barchfleld: 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Oct.  8,  1907.. 
nr   J   L   Srodes:    Directors'  Convention,  Meadville,  Pa. 

circumstances  over  which  I  have  no  control  as  congressman  and 
county  chairman  prevent  my  being  with  you  this  ^o^^.^S.  J  .^^^^^^ 
you  and  your  organization  every  success  and  know  your  delibei  ations 
will  enure  to  the  benefit  of  all  the  people  under  your  control. 

(Signed)    A.  J.  Barchfield. 

Patrick  Bovle,  Esq.,  member  Board  of  Public  Charities,  Oil  City. 
Pa  who  was  to  have  delivered  an  address  at  this  hour,  not  being,, 
present  the  further  business  of  the  Convention  was  proceeded  with. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Kerr,  Philadelphia,  read  the  following  mterestmg; 
paper,  which  was  warmly  applauded. 

Social  Problems  of  the  19th  Century. 
It  would  be  an  act  of  temerity  to  attempt  more  than  a  reswne  of 
"The  Social  Reforms  of  the  19th  Century"  in  the  necessary  limited  time 
allotted  his  paper.  I  shall  therefore  touch  only  lightly  upon  some 
o  the  splendid  movements  in  the  direction  of  reform  haying  as  their 
Scentive  the  bettering  of  the  moral  physical  and  ^^^^^5,1  ^"^^ .^^^^^^ 
of  our  child  and  adult  neighbor.  Charity  is  ever  gomg  forwaid  and 
has  made  wonderful  strides  in  the  last  few  years.  The  Paf  thiee 
decades  have  witnessed  the  birth  and  rapid  development  ot  that  sys- 
tem of  relief  familiarly  known  as  the  "Charity  Organization,  which 
is  doing  most  effective  work  in  all  our  large  cities. 

To  this  society  perhaps  more  than  any  other  is  the  credit  due  for 
our  schools  of  philanthropy.  The  conviction  is  steadily  growing  in 
the  minds  of  all  thinking  people  that  the  Charity  worker  must^  be 
SainTd  to  as  high  a  level  of  efficiency  as  the  worker  of  ay  Profession 
The  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane  is  receiving  the  attention  of  oui 
most  scientific,  intelligent  and  humane  authorities.  Immigration  m- 
^olvinl  as  it  does  such  questions  as  local  and  federal  supervision 
the  care  of  the  alien  paupers,  foreign  contract  laborers  and  etc.,  has 
become  a  matter  of  deep  personal  interest  to  us,  for  in  many  instances 
the  new  arrival  is  physically  and  morally  unfit  to  make  a  good  ci  - 
zen;  nevertheless  we  feel  confident  that  by  patience  and  study  we  will 
be  able  to  cope  with  the  difficulty  and  solve  this  most  trying  problem. 
■  The  fight  against  the  great  White  Plague— Tuberculosis-is  being  car- 
ried on  with  ever  increasing  zeal  and  it  is  well  that  the  world  should 
be  fully  aroused  on  this  question  since  this  dread  disease  carries  oft 
one-tenth  of  our  population  and  causes  more  poverty  than  any  other 
Reforms  tending  to  the  health,  happiness,  progress  and  usefulness  of 
the  people  are  most  encouraging  signs  of  the  upward  and  onward 
movement.  Prison  reforms  where  volunteer  probation  officers  have 
charge  of  individual  cases.  School  visiting  under  the  Public  Educa- 
tion Association-Family  visiting  under  the  Charity  Organization, 
Building  Inspection,  Pure  Food  Laws— these  for  our  adult  neighbor. 
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I't  is  however  in  child  saving  work  that  such  tremendous  strides 
have  been  made,  perhaps  because  this  is  the  hopeful  side  of  the  plan. 
The  vigorous  campaign  .for  the  enforcement  of  child  labor  laws  has 
produced  gratifying  results.  It  has  stirred  the  whole  community,  in 
fact  the  whole  country,  for  its  aim  to  prevent  the  helpless  child  from 
working  when  he  should  be  nourished  and  be  increasing  his  store  of 
knowledge  and  wisdom,  is  bound  in  time  to  bias  public  sentiment  in 
its  favor. 

The  Anti-Cigarette  Law.  Compulsory  Education,  Night  Schools, 
Manual  Training  Schools,  Public  Kindergartens,  Public  Baths,  Public 
Playgrounds,  Gjannasiums,  Settlements,  Clubs  for  Boys  and  Girls, 
Mothers'  Clubs,  the  removal  of  Children  from  Almshouses,  the  Socie- 
ties to  protect  Children  from  Ci'uelty,  Childrens'  Aid  Societies  for  the 
care  and  training  of  dependent  and  delinquent  children  in  private 
families,  the  Juvenile  Courts,  the  I-Iouses  of  Detention  for  our  Minor 
delinquents — these  are  some  of  the  results  we  are  able  to  get  our 
uplift  from.  In  large  cities  it  has  been  found  practicable  to  bring 
childrens'  cases  to  a  special  court  where  the  Judges  give  careful 
study  and  consideration  to  each  case. 

The  wisdom  of  this  reform  has  met  the  approval  of  the  most  in- 
telligent people  in  our  great  cities.  Frequently  when  children  are 
kindly  admonished  and  put  on  their  honor  they  respond  to  the  better 
"suggestion.  The  universal  awakening  to  the  vital  importance  of  the 
welfare  of  the  children  of  every  nation  is  the  best  encouragment  to 
work  which  has  limitless  possibilities  and  divine  inspiration. 

The  discussion  "Poor  Plouse  Management,"  fixed  for  this  hour  was 
abandoned  for  the  present,  owing  to  the  absence  of  Mr.  David  Garret 
and  others  who  were  on  the  program  to  open  the  discussion. 

President  Srodes  suggested  that  discussion  take  place  on  some 
subject,  the  one  on  the  program  or  some  subject  to  be  selected  and 
called  on  Dr.  P.  J.  Nichol  of  Chester,  but  he  being  absent  the  Presi- 
dent called  on  Mr.  H.  W.  Ochse,  of  Allegheny. 

Mr.  Ochse:    I  am  not  prepared  to  speak  on  the  subject. 

President  Srodes:    I  will  call  upon  Col.  Gould  of  Erie. 

Col.  E.  P.  Gould:  Some  men  can  talk  more  learnedly  on  what 
they  don't  know  than  on  what  they  do  know.  I  haven't  been  inside 
of  an  almshouse  for  some  years,  in  the  real  work,  and  I  cannot  give 
any  very  learned  discussion  on  the  subject,  and  before  experts  I 
would  be  reluctant  to  say  what  I  think  about  how  an  almshouse  ought 
to  be  run.  I  think  a  substitute  is  better  than  the  original,  sometimes. 
T  have  an  old  friend  here,  I  don't  care  what  subject  he  takes,  I  am 
going  to  ask  you  to  call  upon  Dr.  Flood. 

The  President  calls  upon  Dr.  Flood. 

Dr.  Flood:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  know,  first  what 
you  would  like  to  have  me  talk  about.  The  first  subject  you  announc- 
ed is  one  I  have  taken  some  interest  in. 

The  subject  of  poor  house  management  is  one  of  the  greatest ' 
questions  that  can  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  a  body  of  men  and 
women  who  are  so  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  unfortunate 
as  you  are. 

I  have  made  a  study  of  the  management  of  the  poor  in  poor 
houses  from  the  standpoint  of  the  poor  house  in  Crawford  County. 
There  is  one  point  in  the  management  of  the  poor  in  poor  houses  that 
I  think  is,  as  a  rule,  overlooked,  and  yet  it  is  the  underlying  question 
in  all  that  management  today  that  needs  attention  most;  and  that  is 
the  point  where  a  sane  man  or  a  sane  woman  taken  to  a  poor  house 
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may  be  made  an  idiot,  an  imbecile,  by  being  placed  m  part  or  m 
whole  under  the  care  of  idiots  or  the  insane  or  imbeciles  m  county 
houses  Your  county  homes  in  other  counties  than  Crawford  must 
be  very  much  better  managed  than  ours  has  been— and  ours  has  been 
well  managed— we  have  good  and  true  men  in  charge  of  our  county 
house;  men  whose  hearts  sympathize  with  the  poor  and  needy;  but 
I  tell  you  it  is  my  candid  conviction  that  there  are  a  great  niany 
counties  in  the  state  and  in  other  commonwealths  in  the  Union,  where 
the  people  are  responsible  for  converting  sane  men  and  sane  women 
into  idiots  and  imbeciles,  and  it  is  a  curse  that  is  resting  under  God, 
on  the  men  and  women  who  are  responsible  for  that  thing  being  done. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  place  an  imbecile  or  an  idiot  in  charge 
of  a  sound  mind,  or  of  men  and  women  who  have  sound  mmds,  and 
lift  that  person  up  to  a  plane  where  they  have  a  sound  mmd  You 
may  do  it  in  an  insane  asylum  where  you  have  physicians  m  charge 
of  them  who  are  specialists:  It  is.  often  a  disease  of  the  nerves;  but 
in  county  houses  vou  will  find  the  rule  working  the  other  way:  That 
the  imbeciles  and"  the  feeble  minded  will  drag  the  sane  down  to  their 
level  rather  than  the  sane  the  others  up  to  their  level.  I  know  ot 
several  cases  where  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  it  has  worked  exactly 
as  I  indicate:  that  the  sane  have  been  carried  down  and  not  the  weak 
minded  lifted  up. 

Now  if  that  be  true  it  makes  one  of  the  vital  questions  for  dis- 
cussion in  a  convention  like  this,  and  there  can  be  but  one  remedy  for 
that  trouble  and  that  is  to  segregate  the  weak  minded  and  the  im- 
beciles and  place  them  in  charge  of  keepers  who  will  take  good  care 
of  them  but  not  an  old  man  or  old  woman  who  have  become  dis- 
couraged in  life  by  the  loss  of  friends,  and  property,  where  that  fact 
«o  discourages  and  unnerves  them  for  the  battle  of  life  that  they  drop 
to  the  level  of  the  imbeciles  at  their  side.  I'  say  segregate  them: 
and  if.  that  be  done  I  believe  that  instead  of  as  at  Warren  where 
we  have  some  ten  or  twelve  hundred  insane  (and  we  have  now  about 
ten  Fuch  asylums  in  the  state)  that  we  would  need  about  one  for 
every  two  or  three  counties  in  the  state:  then  we  would  reach  the 
ideal  of  civilization  that  should  prevail  among  us  as  a  civilized  and 
Christian  people,  but  until  we  came  there  there  will  always  be  a  cloud 
on  our  claim  of  being  of  the  highest  type  of  civilization,  and  the 
highest  type  of  christianized  men  and  women. 

As  long  as  we  allow  men  and  women  in  our  houses  of  charity 
to  be  dragged  down  to  the  level  of  imbeciles  and  weak  minded  men 
and  women  there  is  a  stain  upon  our  claim  to  the  highest  civilization 

If  I  had  the  power  I  would  stir  up  this  convention  to  talk  hard 
and  strong  things  until  we  were  awake  to  take  hold  of  this  matter 
as  it  ought  to  be  taken  hold  of  and  improve  the  conditions  in  every 

county.  1       ,        T,  ^1, 

We  have  made  rapid  strides  in  Crawford  county,  where  like  the 
good  old  fashioned  stiff-backed  Presbyterians,  we  believe  in  the  perse- 
verance of  the  saints,  on  that  question, 

Apnlause.  ^. 
j"m.  Stauffer  (Hazelton) :  This  is  a  very  important  question 
to  me  I  have  been  looking  carefully  at  the  management  of  perhaps 
half  a  dozen  poor  houses  and  I  find  that  as  a  rule  they  have  a  farm 
of  three  or  four  hundred  acres,  and  at  the  head  of  the  management 
is  an  excellent  farmer.  Now  to  me  that  is  a  serious  mistake.  I  think 
at  the  head  of  an  institution  of  that  kind  we  ought  to  have  a  profes- 
sional man:  someone  who  can  care  for  these  people:  if  necessary 
have  a  farmer  under  his  management,  and  a  teamster  under  the 
farmer's  management,  and  have  a  seamstress  and  a  butcher,  and 
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everything  of  that  kind:  but  it  seems  to    me  that  at  the  head  of  the  - 
management  of  a  poor  house  should  be  a  physician.    I  wonder  hov 
many  poor  houses  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  are  managed  by  a 
physician  who  understands  his  business?    I  know  of  none. 

President  Srodes:    I  would  like  to  hear  from  others  on  this 
question.    Here  is  the  time  to  talk  about  it. 

Mr.  Smith  (Brie):  I  was  surprised  at  Dr.  Flood  saying  that 
there  were  poor  houses  where  the  imbeciles  were  given  charge  of  the 
inmates.  I  don't  think  that  takes  place  in  Erie  county.  We  don't 
expect  weak  minded  people  to  have  any  authority  at  all,  with  us. 
It  may  be  there  are  some  such  but  I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 
We  don't  have  a  doctor  at  the  head  of  the  poor  house  management 
there:  but  we  have  a  man  we  think  is  very  capable  and  we  have  a 
farmer  under  him  and  an  assistant  farmer  under  him.  We  have  a 
professional  butcher  arid  a  professional  baker  and  try  to  keep  things 
as  nearly  perfect  as  we  can.  We  don't  expect  to  reach  perfection  for 
sometime  yet.  We  think  we  are  on  the  right  road,  and  we  want  to 
learn  all  we  can  here. 

Charles  Snyder  (Philadelphia) :  This  is  a  question  we  all 
ought  to  take  an  interest  in.  I  have  been  connected  with  a  public 
institution  for  some  fifty  years  and  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
the  insane  and  I  find  that  very  few  if  any  have  come  back  to  do  any 
good  to  themselves  or  their  friends.  The  city  of  Philadelphia  has 
purchased  almost  a  thousand  acres  of  farmland  in  the  northern  part 
of  Philadelphia, — some  twenty-five  or  thirty  farms  and  farm  buildings 
— and  the  object  is  to  move  the  Philadelphia  almshouse  to  that  loca- 
tion— the  insane  department  of  that  asylum.  Last  summer  they  moved 
a  large  number  of  the  insane  with  their  keepers  into  the  farm  houses, 
to  do  the  work.  They  have  gathered  all  the  crops  on  the  farms  by  the 
labor  of  the  insane,  and  they  seem  to  be  happy  and  contented.  They 
take  an  interest  in  the  work  and  forget  a  large  part  of  their  troubles. 
That  is  an  interesting  point:  not  to  confine  these  people,  as  you  see  in 
Norristown,  thousands  I  might  say  under  one  roof,  but  take  them  into 
the  country  and  get  them  interested  in  work.  I  am  satisfied  that  will 
be  a  great  step  for  good. 

Applause.  .... 

Col.  Gould:  From  year  to  year  at  the  close  of  our  conventions 
members  have  come  to  me,  especially  directors  of  the  poor,  and 
stewards,  and  said  they  came  particularly  to  get  new  ideas  in  regard 
to  the  management  of  their  institutions  and  they  go  away  disappoint- 
ed. There  has  been  too  much  of  the  formal  reading  of  papers  and 
too  little  discussion  of  the  real  workings  of  charity. 

Very  few  of  us  realize  the  situation  of  Pennsylvania  in  regard 
to  the  poor  districts.  There  are  some  twenty  counties  that  have 
county  districts:  in  which  we  have  poor  directors  elected  as  such,  and 
county  commissioners  to  perform  the  other  duties  of  the  county.  And 
there  is  about  the  same  number  where  the  county  commissioners  are 
ex-officio  directors  of  the  poor.  And  nearly  as  many  counties  thfit 
are  made  up  of  single  poor  districts,  and  every  township  a  poor  dis- 
trict, and  some  counties  where  they  have  almshouses  and  poor  dis- 
tricts, from  one  to  several,  in  the  county.  That  is  the  case  in  Ly- 
coming county  for  instance.  Take  Lackawanna  county:  the  city  of 
Scranton  has  a  magnificent  poor  district.  Nearly  all  these  districts 
are  regulated  by  local  and  special  laws,  and  we  have  that  to  contend 
with  when  we  try  to  manage  things  in  this  convention  and  for  years  ; 
Tve  have  been  struggling  to  make  county  districts  all  over  the  state 
and  to  bring  them  all  under  one  general  law,  then  if  there  is  any 
fault  with  that  law  it  can  be  amended.    But   today   let   any  bill 
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be  introduced  in  the  Legislature  to  reform  the  poor  ^anagement  and 
every  county  that  is  under  the  township  system  and  the  ovei  seer 
sys  em  will  fight  it,  and  the  members  of  the  legislature  dare  no 
voS  for  it.  T^ke  the  county  of  Centre.  There  is  ^  county  that 
stands  as  a  bulwark  against  any  legislation  on  this  subject.  Theie 
is  one  township  in  that  county  where  there  is  not  a  poor  m  th- 

township.  It  used  to  be  a  mining  district,  and  m  another  township 
there  are  so  many  poor,  and  in  others  there  are  no  poor:  and  they 
have  banded  together  in  the  townships  that  have  no  P00i'>  so  that  th. 
townships  that  are  filled  with  poor  people  have  to  support  their  own 
poor  and  those  filled  with  rich  people  refuse  to  pay  a  cent  for  their 
support.  That  county  stands  as  a  bulwark  against  the  county  plan. 
You  don't  realize  the  difficulty  that  this  association  and  the  members 
coming  from  the  different  counties  have  to  contend  with  when  they 
come  here  and  try  to  advance  the  system  of  public  chanties  m  the 
state.  It  cannot  be  properly  done  until  we  get  a  uniform  system  ot 
poor  laws.  Let  us  fight  together  for  county  poor  districts  and  county 
management  of  the  .poor  and  then  we  can  improve  our  system. 

A  Voice:    Do  they  issue  any  licenses  in  that  county  you  spoke 
of  in  the  poor  districts. 

Col.  Gould:    I  can't  tell  you.    I  got  these  facts  from  Governor 

Hastings.  ,  ^       ,  ^  ^.i 

Fred  Fuller  (Scranton) :  Mr.  Gould  has  referred  to  the  Hill- 
side Home  at  Scranton.  To  me  it  is  the  greatest  surprise  m  the 
world  that  it  is  possible  that  any  poor  district  in  Pennsylvania  should 
so  mix  up  their  insane  and  sane  patients  with  imbecile  sand  idiots. 
I  can't  comprehend  it.  ,        <.  + 

From  my  standpoint  it  is,  a  crime.  We  have  no  such  system  at 
the  Hillside  Home.  The  Judge  selects  the  very  best  men  (I  am  one 
of  the  seven).    (Laughter  and  applause)  _ 

Mr  Beemer  is  on  this  program  for  this  speech.  I  wish  he  were 
here  He  is  one  of  the  finest  superintendents  and  managers  of  an 
insane  asvlum  I  know  of.  He  is  the  best  superintendent  there  is  m 
the  United  States,  I  don't  except  anybody,  anywhere.  (Applause.) 
Our  lamented  Cadwalader  Biddle  said  that  Mr.  Beemer  was  rarely 
equalled  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  never  surpassed.  And 
his  wife  is  equal  to  him. 

Our  insane  are  kept  entirely  distinct  from  any  other  class,  anci 
they  are  classified  and  graduated.  The  epeleptics  are  by  themselves, 
and  a  new  building  just  erected  at  a  coat  of  aboat  $300,000  is  entirely 
for  the  sane.  I  cannot  understand  how  it  is  possible  for  any  institu- 
tion in  this  commonwealth  to  mix  them  up. 

If  there  is  any  board  doing  that  in  this  state  let  them  stop  it, 
and  if  they  don't  stop  it  let  them  be  discharged.  Mr.  Beemer  wished 
me  to  present  his  regards  and  respects.  I  wish  he  were  here.  He 
could  tell  you  a  great  many  things  that  a  great  many  of  you  don't 
know  anything  about. 

Applause. 

Mr.  Pohn:  You  have  talked  about  almshouses  and  poor  houses. 
I  wish  the  time  might  come  when  they  might  be  called  county  homes, 
or  public  homes.  If  a  man  or  a  woman  has  made  the  fight  to  earn 
a  livelihood  and  has  failed  it  is  not  true  charity  to  put  them  in  a 
place  where  they  are  branded  as  a  pauper.  Some  counties  publish 
their  names,  as  receiving  public  benefit. 

Another  criticism  you  will  permit  me  to  make.  Those  who  make 
the  programs  for  these  meetings  ought  to  know  before  they  put  a 
person  on  the  program  that  he  or  she  are  expected  to  be  on  hand. 
The  meeting  this  afternoon  has  rather  dragged.    You  have  had  to 
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depend  on  the  music  and  on  our  good  friend  Dr.  Flood.  If  lie  hadn't 
been  here  we  might  be  listening  to  the  music  j-et.  I  would  have  an 
express  promise  from  every  one  that  they  would  be  here.  No  one 
likes  to  be  called  up  suddenly  to  talk  on  something  they  don't  know 
anything  about. 

Mr.  Colborn:  1  made  out  this,  program  with  the  assistance  of 
others,  and  every  man  named  on  the  program  and  every  woman  waa 
written  to  weeks  before  and  an  answer  returned  that  he  or  she 
would  be  here  to  respond  when  their  names  were  called. 

Mr.  Pohn:    Then  they  ought  to  have  public  criticism. 

Mr.  Colborn:  Death,  sickness,  etc.,  are  legal  excuses.  Mr. 
Patrick  Boyle  expected  to  be  here,  but  business  of  such  importance 
that  he  could  not  get  away  prevented  him.  Congressman  Barchfield 
had  wired  for  rooms  and  expected  to  be  here.  A  telegram  just  re- 
ceived says  business  over  which  he  had  no  control  prevented  his  com- 
ing. Now  these  things  couldn't  be  foreseen  by  the  program  com- 
mittee. They  ought  not  to  be  censured  when  they  assign  a  subject 
and  the  parties  are  prevented  from  coming  by  circumstances  that 
they  cannot  avoid. 

Now  to  the  subject.  I  have  been  associated  with  the  management 
of  poor  houses  many  years,  as  counsel,  to  the  directors,  etc.  Years 
ago  there  were  two  great  reforms  started  in  the  interest  of  the  poor 
and  insane.  One  was  by  Dorothy  Dix  of  Massachusetts  and  we  might 
attribute  to  her  the  reform  movements  that  have  spread  over  the  land 
in  regard  to  the  care  of  the  insane.  This  association  was  formed 
through  the  influence  and  spirit  of  that  good  woman.  One  of  the  hos- 
pitals of  the  state  was  named  after  her. 

The  other  reform  came  through  the  Carys.  Three  years  ago  1 
attended  the  National  Conference  at  Portland,  Me.,  and  stopped  a  day 
or  two  at  Boston.  I  went  to  Concord,  and  of  the  places  there  and 
the  homes  of  the  renowned  literary  people  and  the  other  great  ones 
none  interested  me  more  than  the  home  of  the  Carys. 

We  remember  the  story  of  the  Carys  reform  of  the  discipline  in 
the  schools,  where  the  men  who  could  wield  the  rod  the  strongest  was 
the  most  successful  teacher,  where  the  reform  was  instituted  that  the 
teacher  should  be-  punished  by  the  scholar.  They  laughed  at  him. 
He  was  a  teacher  himself.  He  opened  his  school.  After  two  or  three 
days  a  rough,  burly  boy  came  in,  whose  object  was  to  have  a  good 
time  and  annoy  everyone  that  he  could.  Good  old  man  Cary  told 
him  that  he  had  to  be  punished.  He  brought  him  out  and  gave  him  a 
ferrule  and  the  old  man  held  out  his  hand  and  says  "strike."  Ttie 
boy's  hand  fell  to  his  side  and  he  says  "I  can't."  He  says  "strike; 
this  is  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  you,"  and  he  brought  the  ruler 
down  on  the  old  man's  hand.  Age  had  made  his  hands  tender,  and 
the  blood  oozed  out  from  it.  The  scholars  were  horrofied  and  shock- 
ed, tears  came  to  their  eyes.  He  held  out  his  hand  again  and  says, 
"strike  again."  The  boy  seeing  what  he  had  done  says  "I  can't,  I 
can't;  you  will  have  no  further  cause  to  punish  me  from  this  time 
on." 

That  was  love.  It  was  the  love  of  the  Carys  that  banished  the 
brutal  punishment  out  of  school  rooms,  and  on  that  principal  we 
should  govern  all  our  institutions.  It  is  upon  that  principle  that  we 
are  meeting  here  today  to  devise  means  for  the  better  care  and  man- 
agement of  our  institutions.  Let  us  show  to  these  poor  people  that 
they  are  our  brothers  and  sisters. 

In  answer  to  Dr.  Nichols  I  would  say  that  we  have  built  schools 
for  the  feeble  minded  and  idiotic,  east  and  west:  they  should  be  re- 
moved there.    We  have  institutions  for  the  chronic  and  acute  insane 
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and  they  should  be  removed  there,  and  when  you  have  removed  them 
there  >^u  will  have  a  home  for  your  poor  which  they  may  enjoy  the 
balance  of  their  days. 
Applause. 

Mr  Smith  (Philadelphia):  I  cannot  resist-  speaking  on  this 
subject.  I  have  been  associated  with  the  care  of  the  poor  and  insane 
for  many  years,  and  I  believe  our  efforts  in  the  care  of  the  poor  and 
the  insane  are  largely  misdirected.  Some  of  you  will  agree  with  me. 
rnany  wm  not.  I  don't  think  we  fully  realize  the  importance  of  se- 
lecting the  very  best  men  in  the  state  as  directors  of  the  poor.  We 
need  to  manage  our  institutions  on  a  much  higher  Pla^e  than  we  have 
been  managing  them.    The  most  important  subject,  I  feel,  has  oeen 

overlooked.^^^  we  have  been  studying  how  to  better  the  condition  of 
our  unfortunates.  We  have  made  great  strides  in  that  direction  and 
their  condition  is  much  better  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  but  why 
not  bend  our  efforts  towards  the  betterment  of  our  unfortunate  popu- 
1-tion''  If  we  put  forth  the  proper  effort  we  will  revolutionize  the 
present  conditions.  We  are  convinced  from  our  experience  that  there 
is  one  cause  that  can  be  removed  that  is  producing  two-thirds  of  our 
insane  neople  and  more  than  three-fourths  of  our  paupers.  Now 
how  shall  we  overcome  the  increase  of  this  dependent  class?  Do 
you  ask  how  we  shall  prevent  it?  Wipe  out  the  liquor  traffic.  (Ap- 
plause.) We  will  then  have  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  pauperism 
we  have  today  and  less  than  40  per  cent  of  the  insane.  Why  should 
we  permit  a  condition  that  brings  about  so  much  misery?  Your 
sons  and  husbands  and  fathers  and  brothers,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say 
your  wives  to  a  small  extent,  your  sisters  and  daughters,  are  subject 
to  this  accursed  traffic  that  is  enriching  a  few  and  damning  a  great 
number  and  not  alone  those  that  become  paupers  and  insane  but 
many  who  never  sink  to  that  low  level.  We  have  laws  making  mer- 
chants liable  for  selling  impure  articles  of  food:  but  the  most  impure 
and  poisonous  drug  that  can  be  sold  as  liquor  is  permitted  to  be  sold 
without  fear  of  the  law.    Why  should  we  permit  this? 

Applause.  ^  ,  , 

President  Srodes:    I  would  ask  for  a  few  remarks  form  Mr. 

F  H  Nibecker  (Philadelphia):  I  do  not  understand  that  if 
we  should  call  the  almshouses  or  the  poor  houses  county  hotels,  or 
county  resorts,  or  even  call  them  by  the  names  of  the  famous  hotels 
of  the  large  cities  that  they  would  be  any  less  objectionable  m  the 
eyes  of  the  sensitive  poor,  or  any  less  sought  for  by  the  degraded 
poor,  who  are  glad  to  be  relieved  of  the  responsibility  of  their  lives 
and  throw  that  responsibility  on  the  public. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  sentimental  nonsense,  or  as  one  person 
wise  in  all  sociological  work,  behind  hie,  suggests  "rot,"  in  regard  to 
these  matters.  I  do  not  believe  because  we  call  it  any  name  that 
charity  becomes  any  the  less  charity,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
unfortunate  should  begrudge  the  community  the  opportunity  of  being 
charitable  to  them,  or  try  to  deceive  themselves  into  thinking  that 
they  are  not  accepting  charity.  It  is  the  part  of  those  who  are  for- 
tunate in  the  world  to  be  permitted  to  exercise  the  God-given  right 
of  kindness  toward  those  who  are  unfortunate,  and  no  poor  man 
should  denv  others  the  right  to  assist  him  out  of  his  difficulty  or  deny 
the  township  in  which  he  has  lived,  and  that  has  received  the  benefit 
of  his  work,  the  right  of  helning  him  out  of  his  difficulty  and  of  giving 
him  charitv.  Love  that  is  concreted  in  the  shape  of  dollars  is  much 
more  effective  than  the  love  that  is  concreted  in  mere  words  and 
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sweet  smiles.  The  latter  kind  is  ready  to  be  given  by  almost  anyone; 
the  former  kind  is  love  that  depends  upon  actual  interest  and  the 
fulfillment  of  actual  obligations  on  the  part  of  the  giver.  So  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  great  merit  in  calling  these  institutions  the  county 
home,  or  the  hillside  resort,  when  it  is  really  the  almshouse.  It  irf 
the  county's  charity  to  those  who  have  given  their  lives  to  the  county, 
and  have  come  to  be  in  a  position  where  they  must  permit  the  county 
to  give  them  something.  I  think  it  is  hypersentimentalism,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  from  the  other  viewpoint  I  think  it  is  vicious  by  any 
subterfuge  to  cover  up  the  sweetest  thing  in  the  community's  life,  and 
that  sweetest  thing  is  charity.  It  is  what  keeps  some  people  back  on 
the  earth  when  they  would  be  very  far  below  the  earth  if  they  were 
not  called  upon  sometimes  to  come  back  and  do  for  others.  I  believe 
we  can  claim  the  right — not  that  it  is  our  obligation,  as  is  the  con- 
tinual talk,  that  it  is  simply  an  obligation  that  people  are  afraid  to 
accept — I  think  we  can  claim  the  right  to  be  decent,  to  be  substantial- 
ly helpful,  to  the  unfortunate  part  of  humanity.  If  we  can  educate 
people  to  look  at  it  in  that  way,  instead  of  giving  us  the  other  un- 
wholesome and  heathenish  interpretation,  T  am  sure  that  when  one 
is  broken  down  by  life's  battles,  having  fought  well  and  when  his 
resources  have  been  exhausted  and  energies  depleted  they  will  go, 
not  with  hesitation  but  as  though  they  were  simply  allowing  others 
to  do  for  them  what  they  would  claim  the  right  to  do  if  they  were  in 
the  reverse  circumstances.  No  such  sensitive  person  on  the  subject 
of  receiving  charity  who  is  wholesomely  sensitive  but  would,  if  it 
were  in  his  power,  have  given  of  his  resources  to  someone  else.  If 
so  why  hasn't  someone  else  the  right  to  give  to  him,  and  why  hasn't 
he  the  right  to  accept  it? 

It  is  the  other  part  of  humanity  that  fill  the  almshouses  that 
we  should  fight  against  and  not  be  over-tender  with.  Those  who  are 
ever  read  to  throw  themselves  upon  the  community:  not  only  im- 
posters  but  those  who  have  so  low  an  idea  of  their  own  manhood 
and  obligations  that  they  are  always  ready  to  throw  themselves  on  the 
community.  For  them  I  think  there  should  be  something  more  un- 
pleasant than  working  a  beautiful  farm  in  the  open  country,  which 
almost  any  of  us  would  welcome  as  a  relief  from  the  drudgery  of  the 
many  duties  of  life. 

No  one  has  the  right  to  deprive  you  and  me  of  the  pleasure  and 
duty  of  being  kind  to  those  who  need  our  kindness.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Pohn:  I  am  not  denying  the  right  of  people  to  call  these 
homes  by  whatever  name  they  please.  It  may  be  sentimental  people 
who  want  this,  but  in  my  opinion  it  is  more  those  who  have  over 
sentimentalism  than  no  sentiment  at  all.  •  If  the  gentleman  has  the 
experience  with  the  poor  that  he  s'ays  he  has  he  knows  there  are 
many  people  who  refuse  to  receive  charity  in  a  poor  house  under  the 
name  of  the  poor  house  or  almshouse.  It  is  not  in  harmony  with  the 
sentiment  of  the  age  to  call  them  almshouses  or  poor  houses.  Tho 
latest  institutions  are  not  called  such,  as  I  understand  it.  In 
Allegheny  county  they  call  it  the  Allegheny  County  Home,  and  I 
think  everyone  will  say  that  is  a  good  name. 

The  gentleman  says  charity  is  one  of  the  sweetest  blessings  to 
man,  and  if  so  let  us  make  it  charity  without  objectional  features, 
so  far  as  possible.  There  are  many  who  refuse  to  accept  outside 
county  aid  because  it  is  published  in  the  papers  that  they  do  so.  It 
may  be  sentiment,  but  we  must  admire  such  a  sentiment  and  I  think 
the  public  is  doing  an  unkindness  when  it  allows  the  names  of  the 
worthy  poor  to  be  published  as  coming  under  the  aid  of  public 
charity. 
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Mr  Colborn-  An  invitation  has  been  extended  to  the  niembers 
of  the  association  to  visit  Allegheny  College;  also  to  ^^^it  fpe^^^^ 
Hospital,  and  we  can  take  them  both  m  this  afternoon  Tonight  the 
good  people  of  Meadville  will  tender  a  reception  to  all  visitors  and 
members  of  the  association,  at  the  Unitarian  Parish  House  at  eight 
o'clock  We  will  have  music  and  we  want  you  all  there  to  meet  tne 
people  of  Meadville,  and  I  know  you  will  all  enjoy  it. 

It  was  mv  pleasure  to  visit  the  Conference  of  Chanties  and  Cor- 
rections at  Minneapolis.  I  there  met  Mr.  Solenberger.  I  see  him 
present  here  now.  I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  Solenberger, 
of  Philadelphia,  who  is  connected  with  the  childrens  work  there. 

Mr.  Solenberger:  I  am  glad  to  be  here  for  I  feel  like  an 
old  Pennsvlvanian.  As  a  Pennsylvania  Dutchman  I  am  glad  to  be 
among  vou  and  I  trust  that  the  work  of  caring  for  the  children  may 
be  increasingly  useful  to  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  throughout  the 
state. 

Upon  motion  the  convention  was  here  adjourned  until  nine  o  clock 

tomorrow  morning. 

On  Tuesday  evening  October  8th  a  reception  was  tendered  the 
members  of  the  association  at  the  Independent  Congregational  (Uni- 
tarian) Parish  House,  arranged  by  the  local  committee  and  the  Child- 
rens' Aid  Society,  which  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  all  the  members,  and 
gave  an  opportunity  to  meet  many  of  the  people  of  Meadville.  A 
pleasing  program  of  music  and  impromptu  speeches,  together  with 
delicious  refreshments,  made  it  one  of  the  pleasant  occasions  of  the 
■convention,  and  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  of  the  events  at  any  meet- 
ing of  the  association. 

Dr.  Flood,  of  Meadville,  acted  as  chairman  of  the  occasion,  and 
after  the  members  had  assembled  in  the  hall  of  the  parish  house  he 
called  upon  different  members  present  for  remarks,  and  most  happy 
remarks  were  made  by  Congressman  Arthur  L.  Bates,  Mrs.  E.  S. 
Lindsey,  Mr.  L.  C.  Colborn,  Mr.  Fred  Fuller  and  Mr.  Nibecker. 

A  delightful  duett  was  rendered  by  Miss  DeArment  and  Miss 
Bork,  and  solos  by  each  of  these  ladies,  at  which  Miss  Mary  Thorpe 
Graham  acted  as  accompanist,  and  altogether  the  occasion  was  most 
enjoyable  and  reilected  credit  upon  those  who  prepared  it,  as  well  as 
those  who  participated  in  the  entertaining. 

MORiVING  SESSION.  Wednesday,  October  9th. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  as  per  adjournment,  by  Pres- 
ident Srodes. 

Rev.  William  H.  Fish,  of  the  Independent  Congregational  Church 
(Unitarian)  conducted  Devotional  exercises. 

Following  the  devotional  exercises  the  convention  was  entertained 
by  a  solo  by  Miss  Rosalie  Bork,  who  graciously  responded  to  an 
encore. 

After  which  Miss  Thompson  favored  with  a  piano  solo,  and  Mr. 
Lloyd  Singley  sang  a  number,  which  called  for  an  encore,  which  he 
gave. 

A  motion  was  agreed  to  that  when  the  convention  adjourned  at 
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the  close  of  the  morning  session  they  adjourn  until  this  evening,  to 
give  the  members  opportunity  to  visit  the  county  home  in  the  after- 
noon.   And  it  was  agreed  that  the  start  should  be  made  at  two  p.  m. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND,  AT  PITTSBURG. 

Mr.  T.  S.  McAloney  presented  the  following  report  on  the  School 
for  the  Blind,  at  Pittsburg: 

I  have  been  asked  to  make  a  report  on  this  School.  It  is  well 
known  that  more  than  one-third  of  the  cases  of  blindness  in  the 
schools  can  be  absolutely  prevented.  They  are  due  to  neglect  and 
ignorance  in  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  eyes  of  the  newly-born 
infant.  Here  comes  our  first  duty  to  the  blind.  It  is  our  duty  to  use 
every  effort  to  prevent  unnecessary  blindness.  This  can  be  done  by 
spreading  Information  broadcast  that  blindness  can  be  prevented  and 
by  warning  the  mothers  of  the  danger  of  inflammation  in  the  little 
baby's  eyes,  and  to  call  a  doctor  as  soon  as  possible.  At  the  same 
time  simple  remedies  can  be  suggested.  The  doctors  ought  to  pay 
more  attention  to  this  point  and  impress  on  mothers  the  importance 
of  caring  for  the-  eyes  of  the  little  ones.  From  an  economical  stand- 
point it  is  our  duty  to  do  all  we  can  in  saving  the  state  from  support- 
ing the  unnecessarily  blind.  It  has  been  estimated  that  it  costs  the 
state  over  $10,000  to  care  for  every  blind  person  in  their  charge. 
The  state  of  New  Yoi'k  three  years  ago  appointed  a  commission  to 
examine  into  the  needs  and  requirements  of  the  blind,  and  much 
good  has  resulted  therefrom.  Societies  have  been  formed  in  New  York 
state  for  sending  out  information  that  blindness  can  be  prevented, 
and  suggesting  certain  remedies.  We  should  do  that  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  American  boy's  fondness  for  explosives  is  also  a  great 
source  of  blindness.  It  is  our  duty  to  see  that  such  laws  are  passed 
as  will  prohibit  the  sale  of  cannon  and  giant  crackers.  It  takes 
years  after  the  blind  child  arrives  at  school  to  make  up  for  the  lack 
of  training  the  parents  should  have  given  him.  It  is  the  duty  of 
parents  to  treat  a  blind  child  as  they  wouM  any  other  child;  let 
him  learn  to  dress  and  undress  himself  and  do  little  chores  around 
the  house.  If  the  parents  do  not  realize  that  duty  the  neighbors  and 
physicians  should  tell  them  about  it.  Even  when  the  blind  child 
arrives  at  school  age  we  do  not  always  get  them  into  our  schools. 
Parents  will  not  part  with  the  child,  and  he  remains  from  year  to 
year  at  home  and  degenerates  mentally,  morally  and  physically,  and 
If  he  comes  into  school  at  1.5  to  17  years  of  age  we  can  do  very  little 
for  him.  As  citizens  we  should  have  a  compulsory  education  law 
passed  compelling  those  parents  to  send  these  little  blind  ones  to 
school  when  they  arrive  at  school  age;  and  the  members  of  this 
association  can  do  much  good  in  this  line.  Many  blind  children  don't 
know  anything  about  the  schools  of  the  state.  It  is  the  duty  of  all 
here  to  impress  on  the  parents  of  blind  children  the  importance  of 
having  them  educated. 

It  is  our  duty  when  this  child  is  sent  to  school!  to  see  that  proper 
training  is  given  to  the  hands,  to  make  them  useful,  and  that  the 
proper  physical  training  is  given,  that  the  body  is,  developed,  and 
above  all  to  see  that  the  child  is  taught  some  occupation  or  trade  that 
will  make  him  self-sustaining.  The  average  citizen  when  he  sees  a 
blind  man  hands  him  a  nickle  or  dime  and  feeje  that  he  has  done 
his  duty.  No  doubt  his  motive  is  good,  but  it  is  misdirected  charity, 
and  from  our  standpoint,  as  educators  of  the  blind,  we  feel  that  he 
has  done  something  wrong.    We  use  every  effort  to  teach  them  to  be 
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self-sustaining.  When  they  go  into  the  world  tH^y  find  that  they 
have  a  hard  battle  to  fight  and  they  are  encouraged  to  give  up  their 
efforts  bv  this  misdirected  charity. 

It  is  your  duty  to  see  that  a  blind  person  is  f^^^^^^JJ^'^^^il 
employment;  that  he  is  required  to  make  an  honest  Jhe 
blind  person  will  be  much  happier  and  will  have  some  selt-esteem 

^^'^  The^fare  many  other  duties  we  owe  to  the  blind,  but  I  will  not 
refer  to  them  now.  Our  school  is  in  one  of  the  prettiest  parts  of 
Pittsburg,  near  the  Carnegie  Music  Hall,  and  the  pupils  have  the 
advantage  of  hearing  the  music  there.  We  have  established  a  kinder- 
garten department  and  the  physical  work  has  also  received  careful 
attention  We  have  svstematic  daily  physical  instruction.  We  ha\o 
finished  an  athletic  field,  and  hope  this  year  to  build  a  new  gymna- 
sium We  also  pay  attention  to  industrial  work.  A  number  of  ne^ 
trades  have  been  opened  to  the  blind,  and, good  work  is  being  done. 

I  wish  to  extend  an  invitation  to  you  all  to  make  a  visit  to  our 
.school.  (Applause.) 

Miss  Edna  Meeker  read  the  following  report  of  the  Industrial 
School  at  Woods  Run:  .  ,   .         .  . 

EEPOET  OF  WOODS  RUN  INDUSTRIAL  HOUSE,  ALLEGHEST,  PA. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Woods  Run  Industrial  House  Association  to 
broaden,  deepen  and  make  more  spiritually  beautiful  the  lives  of  the 
people  of  the  district,  and  every  means  employed  looks  toward  this 
end  The  House  is  in  friendly  relationship  with  the  various  city 
departments,  and  has  found  them  willing  to  co-operate  m  efforts 
made  to  benefit  the  neighborhood.  _       ,  ^ 

This  association  was  originally  a  "relief  organization,  but  the 
commercial  prosperitv  of  the  past  two  years  has  greatly  reduced  its 
responsibility  along  the  line  of  material  relief  giving.  Also,  as  here- 
tofore many  coming  for  assistance  are  referred  to  the  out-door  de- 
partment of  the  City  Bureau  of  Charities,  and  thus  the  association 
is  left  practically  free  to  do  settlement  work.  The  relief-givmg  is 
hardly  more  than  a  neighborly  response  to  a  call  to  help.  Much  that 
is  given  is  in  the  form  of  a  loan.  However,  the  House  has  a  work- 
room There,  on  account  of  particular  need,  widows  and  others 
partiallv  dependent,  who  can  do  hardly  any  work  other  than  very 
plain  sewing— some  can  only  cut  and  sew  rags  for  carpet— are  given 
on  an  average  one  day's  work  a  week.  For  this  they  reteeive  sixty 
cents;  not  in  cash,  but  credit  for  the  amount  is  given  at  a  grocery 
store,'  or,  if  it  is  so  desired,  the  money  will  accumulate  for  them  until 
there  is  enough  to  pay  for  shofis,  clothing  or  a  load  of  coal.  Many 
of  the  garments  made  in  the  work  room  are  sold,  as  are  also  second 
hand  shoes,  clothing  and  furniture,  which  are  contributed  by  more 
prosperous  friends,  but  some  are  glyeu  to  the  very  needy. 

Day's  work  for  women  and  some  employment  for  girls  is  secured, 
hut  it  is  seldom  that  a  woman  in  the  neighborhood  is  obliged  to  add 
to  the  family  income  unless  her  husband  has  died,  or  is  temporarily 
out  of  employment.  A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  a  dispensary  was 
organized.  It  is  opened  three  days  a  week  at  noon,  a  physician  gives 
her  services  and  the  only  charge  made  is  ten  cents  for  medicine. 
Some  of  our  dispensary  supplies  are  called  into  service  very  often— 
in  season  and  out  of  season— for  children  and  young  people  come  to 
us  to  have  a  sore  finger,  cut  foot  or  burn  bandaged,  and  to  get  some- 
thing for  a  toothache  or  a  headache. 
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From  the  Bellevue  branch  of  the  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  Milk, 
and  Ice  Association  we  received  from  May  18th,  1906,  to  April  lst,_ 
1907,  9,923  quarts  of  milk  for  148  sick  and  convalescent  neighbors. 

The  sewing  classes  include  instructions  in  needle  work  for  little 
girls  of  nine  years,  to  mothers  who  also  are  taught  to  cut  garments. 
The  total  membership  of  last  year's  fifteen  clubs  and  classes  was 
about  164.  The  greatest  accomplishment  was  that  of  a  number  of 
young  women  and  girls  who  made  shirt  waists. 

There  were  only  two  successful  cooking  classes  for  women  and 
working  girls  during  the  past  winter.  Special  equipment  having  made 
individual  work  possible,  it  was  expected  that  the  young  women 
would  be  particularly  interested,  but  they  seemed  to  find  it  hard  to 
concentrate  their  minds  on  anything  that  resembled  work  after  being 
employed  all  day  in  factory  or  shop.  Little  girls  are  taught  cooking 
In  the  public  schools. 

For  some  time  past  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  visit  the  stogie 
factory  in  the  neighborhood,  and  I  have  given  many  informal  talks  to 
the  girls  during  their  luncheon  period.  There  were  special  Christmas . 
and  Valentine  parties  in  the  House  for  these  girls.  The  Friday 
Evening  Club  for  these  and  other  young  women  was  .organized  la?! 
fall  and,  though  the  members  have  been  provided  with  sewing,  par- 
ticular attention  has  been  given  to  their  mental  and  moral  develop- 
ment through  reading,  talks  and  singing. 

Five  pupils  are  now  enrolled  for  music  lessons.  There  is  a 
strong  desire  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  neighbors  to  study  the  piano 
and  before  long  it  is  hoped  that  other  volunteer  teachers^  will  make 
more  work  along  this  line  possible.  During  last  winter  the  Chil- 
dren's Department  of  our  library  lent  books  to  89  persons.  The 
librarian  was  greatly  encouraged  to  find  that  at  least  20  of  these 
were  enthusiastic  about  reading  and  were  intelligent  in  their  selec- 
tion of  books. 

Quite  recently  a  department  for  adults  was  added  to  the  library 
work.  Cards  have  been  issued  to  19  men  and  women.  Most  of  the 
books  issued  on  card  are  from  the  regular  monthly  and  semi-monthly 
installments  received  from  the  Carnegie  Library,  but  the  House  has  a 
small  library  of  its  own  which  may  be  drawn  upon.  The  books  are 
often  borrowed  by  those  who  have  no  library  card;  magazines  are 
given  away,  and  wherever  it  is  known  that  there  exists  a  desire  for 
good  reading,  effort  is  made  to  meet  it.  In  addition  to  this  library 
work,  two  club  leaders  bring  books  to  lend  to  their  boys,  and  from 
which  to  read  aloud  to  them.  Other  boys  come  to  the  House  to  read 
during  the  week.  Young  men  come  to  look  up  material  and  to  pre- 
pare for  debates,  and  on  Sundays  boys  and  girls  spend  a  part  of  the 
afternoon  in  reading  books  or  looking  at  magazine  pictures.  Sunday 
evenings  in  the  winter  we  have  also  a  group  of  boys  reading  until  8:30 
or  9  o'ciock. 

It  is  the  custom  to  have  hymn  singing  from  6:30  to  7:30  Sunday 
evenings,  and  a  few  boys  or  girls  to  supper. 

The  records  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31st,  1907,  show  a  . 
total  of  11,129  tub,  shower  and  pool  baths  having  been  taken.  This 
does  not  include  the  several  hundred  baths  taken  by  boys  and  young 
men  after  work  in  the  gymnasium. 

Last  winter  there  was  a  membership  of  about  125  in  our  eleven 
clubs  having  regular  gymnasium  work,  but  several  scores  of  little 
boys  had  occasional  instruction  in  gymnastics.  While  the  tendency 
with  some  was  to  expend  all  surplus  energy  in  physical  exercises, 
we  noticed  with  satisfaction  that  a  few  of  the  young  men  realized 
that  time  also  should  be  given  to  mental  improvement.    One  club  . 
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of  thirteen  young  men  having  one  hour  weekly  in  the  gymnasium, 
spent  another  evening  each  weelc  in  transacting  club  business  and  iii_ 
discussions  and  debates.  The  Young  Citizen's  Club,  composed  of 
young  men  over  seventeen  years  of  age,  was  organized  m  November, 
1906  and  from  that  time  until  summer  weekly  meetings  were  held, 
when  the  members  often  listened  to  addresses  by  prominent  men  of 
Allegheny  and  Pittsburg.  At  one  meeting  the  members  debated  on 
the  Immigration  Question,  and  later  discussed  Negro  Suffrage. 

The  Basketry  Class  last  winter  was  composed  of  ten  boys  who 
did  salisfactory  work. 

Crokinole  and  carroms  boards  are  always  in  great  demand. 
Checkers  also  is  popular  in  the  game  room.  ^ 
A  few  months  ago  a  slight  demand  for  games  to  be  played  ac 
home  evenings  caused  us  to  organize  a  game  library.  It  is  hoped 
that  soon  it  will  be  more  extensively  used.  A  young  girl  who  bor- 
rowed a  game  said  on  returning  it,  "Its  fine.  It  keeps  the  boys  home 
nights.    Have  you  another  one?" 

A  year  ago  the  Friday  evening  service  of  singing  and  story-tellmg 
was  divided,  making  a  class  for  girls  and  one  for  boys.  The  arrange- 
ment resulted  in  larger  attendance  of  boys— the  girls'  attendance 
alv.-ays  has  been  good. 

Story  telling  has  a  prominent  place  in  our  entertainment  of  chil- 
dren and  usually  one  is  told  every  week  at  the  mothers'  meeting. 
Particular  attention  is  always  given  to  the  observance  of  holidays 
for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  young  and  old.  Last  Christmas 
109  dinners  were  given  the  poor,  and  we  received  for  distribution  to 
children,  from  the  Toy  Mission,  424  packages.  During  the  summers 
picnics  are  held  for  women,  for  boys,  and  others  for  girls,  and  there 
is  usually  a  picnic  given  by  the  Salvation  Army  or  Pittsburg  Dis- 
patch (this  year  there  were  both)  to  which  invitations  are  given  to 
the  House  for  about  150  to  300  neighbors.  Parties  of  women  and 
children  are  sent  each  summer  to  the  Glenfleld  and  Fair  Oaks  Fresh 
Air  Homes. 

Ihere  were  about  400  registered  in  regular  clubs  and  classes  last 
winter,  but  the  Plouse  is  always  open  to  all  who  can  be  accommodated, 
and  there  are  several  hundreds  who  come  more  or  less  regularly  to 
play,  sing,  read,  dance  or  swim,  or  to  see  the  swimming  or  gymnastic 
work.  What  the  Plouse  means  to  many  was  expressed  by  a  lad  of 
eight  years  who,  for  punishment,  was  denied  admission  for  one  week. 
On  Friday  he  asked  if  his  "month"  was  "up  yet,"  and  on  Saturday 
said,  "If  you  will  let  me  in  today,  you  can  take  it  off  next  week."  It 
is  aimed  to  make  the  House  a  neighborhood  home,  and  it  was  a  grati- 
fication to  hear  a  young  woman,  almost  a  stranger  to  us,  remark,  "It 
seems  like  home  when  you  come  in  here."  But,  although  neighbors 
are  encouraged  to  come  to  the  House  for  instruction  and  wholesome 
"good  times,"  we  do  not  want  in  any  respect  to  wean  them  from 
their  family  homes.  To  suggest  and  help  carry  into  effect  ways  and 
means  of  making  home  more  attractive,  and  thus  strengthen  family 
life  and  love,  is  an  ambition  which  our  workers  must  ever  keep  be- 
fore them.  The  value  of  visits  to  neighbors'  homes  may  be  partially 
understood  by  the  remark  of  a  woman  to  one  of  our  number  who 
stopped  to  make  a  friendly  call,  "You  have  traveled  about  a  good 
deal.  You  nuis1  know  something  to  tell  us."  In  addition  to  the  1,913 
neighborhood  calls  made  by  three  of  our  paid  workers,  some  visits 
were  made  by  volunteer  helpers  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  (Last 
year's  figures  are  largely  used  in  this  report,  because  they  are  as 
representative  as  any  at  this  season  could  be.)  The  average  daily 
attendance,  including  Sundays,  for  the  same  period,  was  about  108.. 
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This  does  not  include  those  coming  only  for  baths  or  on  brief 
errands.  1  he  largest  attendance  on  a  single  day  was  about  650,  but 
later  in  the  spring  during  a  Tuberculosis  Exhibit  of  two  and  one-half 
days,  there  were  2.000  visitors,  several  hundreds  of  whom  attended 
one  or  more  of  the  five  lectures  given  on  the  subjects  of  tuberculosis 
and  milk  contamination.  The  population  of  the  neighborhood  is  be- 
coming largely  Slavic,  but  the  work  of  the  House  has  been  chiefly 
with  the  Irish  and  Welsh.  Among  them  are  found  motherless  chil- 
dren, children  whose  mothers  are  too  poor  or  to  ignorant  to  give 
them  the  training  they  need,  and  again  those  whose  mothers  do  not 
understand  them.  Boys,  girls,  fathers  and  mothers  need  friends. 
Many  there  are  who  have  not  one  wise,  true  friend.  Those  who  are 
working  in  the  settlement  come  into  close  relationship  with  as  many 
of  the  neighbors  as  possible,  but  the  field  is  too  large  to  give  each  the 
friendship  craved.  That  the  House  and  more  workers  are  necessary 
in  the  neighborhood  is  evident. 

EDNA  GILBERT  MEEKER,  Head  Worker. 

Mrs.  Lydia  B.  Walton,  of  Chester,  here  read  the  following: 

KEPORT  OF  THE  CHILDREN'S  AID  SOCIETY  OF  CHESTER 

COUNTY. 

So  quietly  and  harmoniously  do  we  move  along  in  the  study  and 
work  of  this  dependent  child  problem  that  we  scarcely  note  receding 
time.  We  are  convinced  the  success  of  our  work  largely  depends 
upon  the  homes  and  home-makers  where  our  little  people  are  placed. 
Here  the  actual  work  is  being  done,  for  the  child  is  almost  invariably 
the  creature  of  its  surroundings.  Thus  a  prudent,  careful  selection  of 
homes  is  most  necessary.  So  much  Christian  charity,  unfailing  pa- 
tience, intelligent  sympathy  and  good  home  discipline  is  required. 
Within  the  year  the  per  cent  of  our  failures  has  been  small  com- 
pared with  the  good  results.  Many  of  our  boys  and  girls  are  nearing 
an  age  where  our  control  ceases-.  Thus,  we  prayerfully  trust,  the 
seeds  of  truth  and  virtue  which  have  been  sown  in  the  springtime  of 
life  may  be  a  safeguard  against  the  temptation  into  forbidden  paths. 
One  child  saved  is  a  victory,  but  many  such  children  will  tell  in 
wondrous  effect  upon  future  generations. 

Our  board  of  management  meets  quarterly  and  have  been  occa- 
sions resulting  in  good  both  to  ourselves  and  those  under  our  super- 
vision, in  at  least  refreshing  our  responsibility  through  the  inter- 
change of  thought  and  experience. 

We  feel  we  cannot  say  too  much  of  the  very  kind,  generous  sup- 
port we  continue  to  receive  from  our  directors  of  the  poor  and 
officials  of  our  country  home,  and  hope  that  every  county  in  our 
state  may  be  able  to  secure  for  these  public  positions  men  of  like 
feeling.  The  active  membership  of  our  society  is  200,  each  member 
paying  annually  50  cents.  From  this  source  we  are  enabled  to  assist 
many  deserving,  unprotected  children  in  different  lines  of  life  in  the 
school  or  workshop  on  and  up  until  fitted  for  self-support.  County 
wards  under  our  care,  166;  in  free  homes,  140;  little  ones  boarding,  26. 

The  total  work  done  by  our  society  cannot  be  estimated  here, 
only,  "He  who  doeth  all  things  well  can  render  a  just  account." 

Mrs.  H>  L.  Rankin,  of  Fayette  County,'  stated  to  the  convention 
that  Dr.  Murdock  of  the  institution  at  Polk  was  detained  by  sickness, 
and  wished  to  be  remembered  to  the  convention  and  that  he  extended 
an  invitation  to  members  to  visit  the  institution  at  Polk. 
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Mrs.  Rankin  here  read  the  following 
REPORT  OF  THE  CHILDREN'S  AID  SOCIETY  OF  FAYETTE 


COiUNTY. 

From  October  1st,  1906,  to  October  1st,  1907. 
Number  of  children  in  boarding  homes,  Oct.  1,  1906.     . . . .... 

Number  of  children  received  from  Superintendent  of  County 

Home  55 


Number  of  children  received  from  other  sources  

Total  number  received  from  all  sources  during  the  year. . . .. .  iu< 

Total  number  received  and  in  boarding  houses  during  the 


past  year   

Number  returned  to  parents  and  friends. 
Number  returned  to  their  own  counties 


151 


50 
3 


Number  placed  in  other  counties   ]^ 

Number  released  to  support  themselves   ^ 

Number  married    2 

Number  adopted    „ 

Number  died  in  boarding  homes   ° 

Number  placed  in  Girls'  Industrial  School  at  Indiana   ^ 

Number  placed  in  hospitals  and  institutions   l' 

Number  returned  to  our  county   ^ 

Number  received  from  other  counties   ^ 

Number  working  for  wages  and  under  our  care   * 

Number  placed  in  free  homes  •  

Total  number  passed  from  our  care  during  the  year   SJ- 

Number  of  parents  assisted   J^' 

Number  of  fetters  and  postals  written   '^5 

Number  of  letters  and  postals  received   oso 

Number  of  Telegram  and  telephone  messages  sent   b^^ 

Number  of  telegrams  and  telephone  messages  received   5/8 

Number  of  visits  made  in  interest  of  the  society   1^9 

Number  of  visits  received  in  interest  of  the  society  

Number  of  children  visited  ,• 

Number  of  children  in  boarding  homes,  belong  to  last  year  s 

report   

Number  new  children  in  boarding  homes  this  year   4i 

Total  number  of  children  in  boarding  homes  Oct.  1,  1907   bo 

Total  number  under  our  care  during  the  year   31o 

Total  number  in  our  care  at  present   1^4 

Total  number  since  we  organized  

Our  report  this  year  shows  that  we  have  received  forty-two  more 
children  this  year  than  we  did  last  year;  and  our  work  has  increased 
to  the  same  or  a  greater  extent  than  the  number  of  children  has. 

We  regret  very  much  that  we  are  not  any  nearer  having  a  tem- 
porary home  {which  we  very  much  need)  than  we  vs^ere  last  year. 
Owinp-  to  the  inconvenience  of  having  to  place  the  children  under  our 
care  in  different  boarding  homes,  we  find  it  is  impossible  to  look  after 
them  as  v;e  wish,  for  there  are  but  few  of  us  to  do  the  work. 

In  fact  the  burden  falls  on  four  or  five  of  us— others "  are  willing 
but  have  so  many  other  duties  they  find  little  or  no  time  for  this 
work.  We  too  have  other  duties  but  are  forced  to  neglect  them  or 
the  little  ones  would  suffer. 

Our  county  officials  tell  us  our  work  is  satisfactory  to  th-em, 
and  we  still  hope  that  by  perserverance  we  may  at  some  time  in  the 
near  future  have  a  temporary  home  where  we  can  do  more  thorough 
and  more  satisfactory  work  in  connection  with  these  children  in  our 
care. 
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In  looking  over  some  old  reports  I  find  that  on  October  1,  1900, 
we  had  eighteen  children  in  boarding  homes — October  1,  1907,  we 
have  sixty-five.  Therefore  it  is  easily  seen,  when  it  is  considered  that- 
all  other  parts  of  the  work  have  increased  in  the  same  proportion, 
just  what  this  work  means  in  our  county — there  are  but  few  of  us 
to  carry  it  on  and  it  requires  so  much  time  and  attention  and  con- 
tinual thinking  and  planning  what  we  are  to  do  with  these  different 
cases,  for  no  two  are  alike.  We  get  no  salary,  nor  do  we  wish  any, 
but  you  should  all  realize  the  fact  that  only  a  few  in  this  good  old 
county  of  Fayette  are  giving  their  valuable  time  and  good  advice  to 
the  poor  unfortunates  who  come  to  us  and  who  are  always  in  need 
of  immediate  aid  and  assistance. 

Of  the  sixty-five  children  in  boarding  homes,  fourteen  are  de- 
serted by  fathers,  eighteen  by  mothers — therefore  thirty-two  children 
are  deserted  by  one  or  both  parents  in  some  of  these  cases..  The 
parent  left  pays  what  he  or  she  can  towards  the  support  of  the  child- 
ren. Also,  we  have  several  children  whom  we  board  for  the  parents, 
they  paying  all,  or  as  much  as  they  can,  of  the  expenses  incurred 
thereby — this  in  cases  where  the  parents  are  both  forced  to  work 
where  they  cannot  personally  attend  to  their  children  and  thus  place 
them  with  us,  v/here  we  see  to  it  that  they  are  kindly  and  well  taken 
care  of. 

Very  few  counties,  if  any,  have  the  assistance  which  we  receive 
from  our  county  officials — judges,  distfict  attorney,  commissioners, 
justices,  poor  directors  and  matrons  at  the  county  homes.  Our  Child- 
rens'  Aid  Society  attorney,  as  well  as  the  attorney  for  the  poor 
directors,  all  are  always  ready  and  willing  to  give  advice  and  assist- 
ance without  charge,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  we  are  duly 
thankful  and  appreciate  their  kindness  very  much.  And  we  also  ap- 
preciate the  kindness  of  the  editors  of  our  various  papers  who  ad- 
vertise for  us  without  charge.  All  are  doing  what  they  can  to  en- 
courage us  in  this  noble  charity  and  every  year  they  find  what  a 
blessing  and  benefit  it  is  to  these  unfortunate  little  ones  in  our 
county  to  have  our  Childrens'  Aid  Society. 

Again  we  thank  all  our  kind  and  good  friends  for  the  encourage- 
ment and  good  words  they  are  always  extending  to  us  and  may  they 
all  be  so  blessed  they  will  feel  it  incumbent  on  them  to  do  more 
and  more  for  the  helpless  and  unfortunate  all  over  the  land. 

MRS.  H.  L.  RANKIN,  President, 
,  ■       ■■   ■  MRS.  ALONZO  P.  BOWIE,  Secretary. 

Dr.  William  J.  Stewart,  of  Lancaster,  here  read  the  following 
interesting  paper  "Requisities  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane  in 
county  institutions,"  which  was  received  with  applause. 

REQUISITES   FOR  THE   TREATMENT   OF  INSANE  IN  COUNTY 

INSTITUTIONS. 
By  Dr.  IVilliam  J.  Stewart. 

Mr.  Chairman;  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

The  history  of  mental  disease  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting 
chapters  in  the  history  of  human  civilization.  It  tells  us  of  errors 
of  the  grossest  sort  and  of  almost  unthinkable  inhuman  treatment. 
It  is  only  a  too  lengthy  account  of  the  inhumanity  of  the  ages  that 
are  gone.  It  records  the  many  instances  of  insane  persons  being 
penned  up  with  the  vilest  of  criminals  and  in  many  instances  loaded 
down  with  heavy  chains.    They  were  thus  the  victims  of  the  ignor- 
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ance  of  the  time  and  left  to  the  grossest  cruelty  of  the  jailer  whose 
^pr  was  deaf  and  whose  heart  was  adamantine  to  the  cries  and 
pleadings  of  hese  poor  suffering  ones  and  who  most  readily  applied 
the  scourge  mercilessly  to  the  backs  of  those  who  had  been  com- 
mitted to  his  charge.  . 
■  It  is  an  assumption  that  in  the  very  f^^'^l^  "^'''Z^^^^^ 
existence  mental  disease  was  present.  In  the  ^^r  distant  a.es  of 
the  past  insanity  had  its  beginning.  For  a  knowledge  of  it^  exist- 
ence we  have  occasional  allusions  in  the  Old  Testament  which  aie 
Quite  likelv  to  those  who  were  suffering  with  one  or  other  forms  of 
menta  disease.  In  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  Nebu- 
Snezzai  the  King  of  Babylon,  "did  eat  grass  as  oxen  and  his  body 
was  wet  witi  the  del  of  heaven,  till  his  ^^.^i-  -ere  grown  like  eagle  s 
feathers  and  his  nails  like  birds  claws."  The  text  has  it,  1,  iNeD 
uchadnezzai  ll  Ld  up  my  eves  unto  heaven  and  my  understanding 
returned  unto  me?^  and  '  At  the  same  time  my  reason  returned  unto 
me^'  The  poetry  also  of  centuries  ago  contains  examples  of  mental- 
ly affected  individuals  or  individuals  feigning  insanity. 

Homer  tells  us  of  the  sly  Odysseus.  In  order  that  he  might  be 
relieved  0  participating  in  the  Trojan  war,  Odysseus  feigned  msani  y 
anc  we  are  told  that  the  herd  of  the  Iliad  became  insane  and  came  to 
Ms  death  by  throwing  himself  upon  his  sword.  Shakespeare  gives  us 
Lady  Macbeth. 

The  treatment  of  the  insane  in  the  very  remote  ages  was  lett 
to  the  priests.  It  was  principally  along  the  line  of  religious  ceremony 
and  incantations.  In  the  exhumed  part  of  he  ancient  ^ity  of  Pom- 
peii stand  the  remains  of  a  most  venerable  temple  Vv^ith  the  ill 
fated  city  this  temple  has  been  buried  for  nearly  two  thousand  years 
beneath  the  ashes  and  lava  that  issued  from  the  crater  of  Vesuvius 
Nov  3'  A  D  79  This  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  Aesculapius,  tne 
fabled  god  of' the  art  of  healing.  It  was  at  such  temples  as  this  that 
he  mentally  affected  were  taken  for  relief.  It  was  ^^J^fj^'f^H^ 
tions  as  this  that  the  priests  ministered  unto  the  needs  of  these 

suffeung  ones^^^^^^^  Hippocrates  and  later  that  of  Galen  the  treat- 
ment of  the  insane  underwent  advanced  improvement.  There  was 
then  a  passing  of  the  priest  and  the  treatment  of  the  mentally  affect- 
ed as  well  as  physically  affected  were  placed  upon  a  scientific  basis. 
Hippocrates  could  in  physchiatvy,  as  in  other  things  medical,  teach 
us  many  valuable  lessons.  He  cast  aside  almost  entirely  restraint 
and  force  in  dealing  with  mental  cases.  _  .  „ 

During  the  middle  ages  there  was  a  marked  decline  m  medicine 
The  scientific  advance  of  Hippocrates  was  replaced  by  the  stake  and 
torture  Manv  indeed  were  the  unfortunates  who  were  put  to  death 
being  tried  and  convicted  as  witches.  During  these  times,  of  which 
the  very  thought  makes  us  shudder,  many  were  the  unfortunates 
who  were  cast  into  dungeons  and  there  left  to  die  in  filth  and  misery 
For  centuries  this  condition  of  affairs  obtained  and  we  find  as  late 
as  the  eighteenth  century  witch  trials  in  the  early  days  of  our  coun- 

trv's  history.  .     t  ,      tt  ^ 

"  The  names  of  Cullen,  Arnold.  Haslam,  Perfect,  John  Howard, 
Lorrv  and  Pinel  shall  be  inseparably  connected  with  the  transforma- 
tion 'of  institutions  which  had  hitherto  been  places-  for  punishment 
and  detention  to  hospitals  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane. 

The  name  of  Pinel  is  one  of  those  immortal  names  that  were  not 
born  to  die.  He  acted  his  part  well.  Had  he  done  no  other  work, 
he  would  have  done  quite  sufficient  to  have  his  name  enrolled  m  the 
galaxy  of  the  world's  great  ones  and  to  be  forever  enshrined  m  the 
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hearts  of  those  who  ever  stood  ready  to  champion  the  cause  of  the 
down  trodden  and  oppressed,  for  it  was  he  who  struck  the  shackles- 
from  the  most  unfortunate  of  God's  creatures,  for  it  was  he  who  first 
taught  that  these  should  be  treated  as  human  beings  for  human 
beings  they  were.  By  so  doing  he  struck  the  chord  dominant  that 
was  instrumental  in  bringing  to  pass  a  reform  in  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  the  insane  that  has  shaped  and  moulded  all  subsequent 
thought  and  actions  until  this  very  day. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  medicine  has  the  treatment  of  the 
insane  received  the  consideration  from  the  medical  fraternity  and 
charity  organizations  such  as  tliose  which  you  who  are  here  today 
.represent,  as  it  is  receiving  at  the  present  time.  The  unfortunate 
insane  are  no  longer  looked  upon  as  beings  possessed  with  devils  or 
as  demons  incarnate  and  treated  accordingly  but  today  insane  pa- 
tients are  considered,  I  hope,  everywhere  as  sick  patients  and  efforts 
made  to  restore  them  to  their  former  state  of  mental  health. 

Do.  not  try  to  count  today  the  great  number  of  those  unfortun- 
ates who  were  hanged,  burned,  or  otherwise  tortured  because  they 
were  considered  v/itches  or  persons  possessed  of  a  devil.  Indeed,  it 
is  not  in  the  very  far  distant  past,  in  fact  within  the  remembrance 
of  many  who  are  here  today,  that  the  insane  were  placed  in  gloomy 
dismal  apartments,  in  underground  or  partly  underground  rooms  and 
in  many  instances  chained  to  the  floor.  No  conveniences  of  any  kind 
were  to  be  found.  The  patients  were  confined  in  these  rooms  in  filth 
and  misery.  Their  surroundings  were  grewsome  in  the  extreme 
quite  sutflcient  to  augment  their  mental  trouble  and  to  undermine 
their  physical  health. 

This  has  been  the  sad  condition  of  the  unfortunates  in  the  past 
and  it  is  for  us  who  pride  ourselves  upon  the  marked  advancement 
in  civilized  life  in  all  of  its  phases  to  ask  ourselves  the  question, 
whether  we  are  doing  or  trying  to  do  all  that  is  within  our  power  to 
advance  the  standard  of  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  whether  we  are 
measuring  up  to  what  is  expected  of  us  as  overseers  of  these  wards 
of  the  county  and  of  the  state,  whether  these  wards  are  so  housed, 
so  clothed  and  so  cared  for  that  future  generations  when  viewing  our 
work  through  the  lapse  of  years  will  cast  no  opprobrium  upon  our 
labors. 

If,  when  we  have  considered  the  question  in  all  points,  we  find 
that  tliere  is  room  for  improvement  and  in  many  instances  for  marked 
improvement,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  seek  out  the  weak  points  and 
remedy  them.  We  should  lose  no  time  in  inaugurating  new  plans 
and  procedures  that  have  been  found  efficacious  in  other  institutions 
for  the  treatment  of  the  insane. 

The  advances  that  have  been  recently  made  in  Pennsylvania  have 
no  doubt  had  tiieir  counter  part  in  other  parts  of  our  land.  We  find 
the  people  in  general  and  also  the  legislatures  waking  up  to  the 
vast  importance  of  the  needs  of  the  insane  and  I  am  proud,  as  a 
Pennsylvanian,  of  the  action  taken  by  the  last  legislature  in  appro- 
priating two  million,  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  indigent  insane.  This  is  only  one  of  the  expressions  of  the 
interest  that  is  being  manifested  in  the  welfare  of  these  unfortunates. 

County  care  of  the  insane  versus  state  care  is  still  an  open 
question.  There  are  among  the  advocates  of  each  plan  some  of 
the  ablest  alienists  of  the  state  and  their  arguments  are  well  worth  a 
careful  consideration.  I  am  not  here  today  to  advocate  either  plan 
further  than  to  say  that  if  the  county  institutions  can  show  that 
they  are  prepared  in  a  manner  of  which  I  shall  later  briefly  speak, 
to  properly  care  for  both  acute  and  chronic  insane  I  would  have  no 
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valid  reason  to  offer  to  the  contrary.  But  if  proper  conditions  are  not 
Sained  m  county  institutions  I  would  most  emphatically  state  that 
state  care  is  the  more  preferable. 

Bv  the  Act  of  May  25,  1897,  county  care  of  the  indigent  insane  was 
made  possihle.  The  state  hospitals  becoming  so  greatly  overcrowded 
this  Act  was  passed  by  the  state  legislature  allowing  the  quiet, 
chronic  parents  to  be  cared  for  in  county  institutions.  The  county 
cai-e  Let  does  not  limit  any  locality  as  to  the  class  of  immates  it 
may  care  for  locally  but  it  does  make  the  condition  that  "suitable 
equipment  and  proper  "care"  be  provided. 

The  original  idea  in  the  minds  of  those  who  passed  this  act  was 
to  grant  permission  to  the  counties  to  care  for  chronic  cases.  Many 
counties  are  today  doing  more  than  was  expected  of  them  m  the  a  t 
and  are  admitting  and  caring  for  acute  cases  also  These  chronic 
patien  s  are  in  very  many  instances  quite  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves to  a  degree  and  who  are  able  to  engage  in  ward  and  other 
work  But  when  we  consider  the  treatment  of  acutely  insane  patients 
quite  a  different  problem  confronts  us.  A  miich  more  elaboi  a  e 
equipment  is  necessary.  When  caring  for  the  chronic  cases  hardly 
morHhan  suitable  apartments  for  their  attention  may  be  necessary 
but  when  we  assume  the  responsibility  of  caring  for  ^^^^^^^^y  In- 
sane such  apartments  are  inadequate  and  we  must  have  an  institution 
■possessing  he  qualifications  of  -an  up  to  date  hospital.  In  some 
counties  ?his  obtains  and  their  hospitals  for  the  insane  bid  fare  to 
compare  with  our  state  hospitals  in  their  management  and  the  char- 
acter of  their  work. 

'  One  marked  hindrance  to  the  proper  working  of  a  hospital  for  the 
insane  is  the  uncertain  tenure  of  office  of  those  who  are  m  charge. 
In  this  respect  an  institution  governed  by  a  board  of  trustees  con- 
tinuous in  character  has  a  decided  advantage  over  one  governed  bv 
a  board  of  directors  elected  by  the  people  for  a  certain  fixed  period. 
There  is  no  question  of  the  value  of  continuous  service  of  directors 
to  an  institution.  In  many  instances  when  a  director  has  served  one 
term  there  is  some  political  reason  for  his  removal  at  a  time  when 
he  is  just  beginning  to  learn  the  requirements  of  his  office  to  be 
replaced  bv  one  entirely  unfamiliar  with  the  work  The  effect  of 
such  state  of  affairs  cannot  help  be  anything  but  good  to  the  institu- 
tion and  the  reflex  effect  upon  the  patients  is  anything  else  but  salu- 
tary We  find  this  condition  not  only  in  relation  to  the  airectors  but 
the  other  officers  of  the  institution  as  well.  These  officers  have  as 
uncertain  tenure  as  the  directors  themselves  and  often  times  more 
uncertain  ^Vhen  a  man  has  learned  the  management  of  the  institu- 
tion from'  a  business  standpoint  he  is  replaced  by  another  who  has 
to  start  at  the  beginning  to  learn.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  med- 
ical staff  of  many  of  our  institutions.  Whea  the  physician  has  be- 
come familiar  with  the  management  of  a  hospital  for  the  insane  he 
must  vacate  in  favor  of  one  unfamiliar  with  the  work.  ,    .    .  , 

The  board  of  directors  as  is  generally  constituted  is  admirably 
suited  for  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  an  institution  that  is 
solelv  an  almshouse.  Their  relation  to  such  an  institution  is  m  a 
business  sort  of  way.  But  to  an  institution  that  has  a  general  hospi- 
tal and  a  hospital  for  the  insane  attached  their  relation  is  a  more  try- 
ing one  For  the  best  interests  of  such  an  institution  there  should 
be  at  least  one  physician  on  the  board  of  directors.  He  alone  can 
properly  appreciate  the  needs  of  such  an  institution.  Laymen  cannot 
be  expected  to  understand  the  management  of  a  hospital  as  a  medical 
man  should  for  he  has  been  peculiarly  trained  for  this  kind  of  work 
and  it  is  he  and  no  other  who  is  capable  of  detecting  defects  and 
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devising  means  of  remedying  them  in  the  management  of  our  hospi- 
tals for  the  insane  and  the  sooner  we  have  physicians  on  the  man- 
aging boards  of  our  institutions  just  so  soon  will  they  rise  to  higher 
planes  of  usefulness  in  the  several  communities  in  bringing  the 
greatest  good  to  those  under  their  care.  An  ideal  hospital  for  the 
insane,  then,  should  be  officered  by  those  who  have  been  specially 
trained  for  the  places  which  they  have  been  called  upon  to  fill. 

In  an  address  before  the  thirty-second  annual  session  of  this 
association  the  secretary  of  the  committee  on  lunacy  on  speaking  of 
his  observations  of  county  institutions  gave  the  following:  "The 
sliperintendents  of  some  of  the  places,  and  their  wives  would  do 
credit  to  any  institution  that  exists  anywhere,  but  they  are  not  trained 
to  take  care  of  insane  people.  Their  ability  as  managers  is  very 
great  and  w.here  you  can  find  them  is  a  puzzle  to  me.  They  run  the 
institution  in  a  way  that  cannot  be  excelled:  from  a  business  stand- 
point their  management  is  perfect,  but  they  are  not  trained  to  take 
care  of  insane  people."  Starting  from  this  thought  of  Dr.  Mitchell's 
r  would  hold  that  the  management  of  an  ideal  institution  should  be 
vested  in  two  persons.  The  steward,  if  you  so  care  to  denominate 
him,  should  act  as  the  business  manager,  purchase  the  supplies  and 
look  after  the  repairs  of  grounds  and  buildings. 

The  patients  and  nurses  should  be  entirely  removed  from  his 
charge  and -placed  in  charge  of  the  medical  staff  the  only  ones  who- 
are  capable  of  discharging ,  the  duties  relative  to  them.  Which  of 
you  would  employ  a  blacksmith  to  do  the  work  of  a  contractor  or 
builder  or  a  stone  mason  to  do  that  of  a  dentist.  I't  is  ridiculous  to 
think  of  a  layman  classifying  the  insane  and  transferring  them  frnm 
ward  to  ward  and  furthermore  passing  an  opinion  upon  the  condition 
of  the  patients  in  an  insane  institution. 

An  institution  in  which  the  medical  men  do  not  have  direct 
supervision  of  the  nurses  and  attendants  and  complete  supervision  of 
the  patients  is  not  an  ideally  managed  institution,  one  that  works 
for  the  best  interests  of  those  committed  to  its  care  and  treatment. 
An  institution  in  which  the  medical  supervision  is  subordinate  to  any 
other  form  of  management  is  not  doing  and  indeed  cannot  do  the 
grade  of  work  that  it  is  expected  to  do,  work  that  meets  the  demands 
of  the  time,  work  that  will  insure  relief  to  those  who  of  right  ought 
to  be  receiving  better  thi^igs  from  the  institutions  than  they  are  now 
receiving  under  the  form  of  management  that  is  present  in  so  many 
of  our  institutions. 

It  has  been  most  truthfully  said  that  "the  first  requisite  in  the 
treatment  of  any  case  of  ordinary  insanity  is  a  good  nurse;  the 
second,  a  good  cook;  and  the  third,  good  air  with  pleasant  surround- 
ings." I  wonder  how  many  of  our  institutions  possess  these  re- 
quisites or  in  th'e  least  are  striving  to  secure  them.  Without  the 
first  of  these  requisites  we  cannot  hope  to  control  or  to  have  a  regu- 
lar course  of  treatment  carried  into  effect;  without  the  second  re- 
quisite the  natient's  bodily  nutrition  cannot  be  increased  as  we  desire 
that  it  should  be  and  the  presence  of  the  last  requisite  will  greatly 
add  to  the  patient's  chance  of  recovery. 

Upon  the  good  nurse  depends  more  than  all  medicine  that  can  be 
administered  the  patient's  chance  of  recovery.  I  am  persuaded  that 
we  do  not  exercise  sufficient  care  in  the  selection  of  our  nurses  for 
the  insane  and  when  we  find  that  they  are  not  adapted  for  the  work 
we  do  not  get  rid  of  them  soon  enough.  A  good  nurse  for  the  insane 
should  be  sober,  industrious  and  at  his  post  of  duty.  In  order  that 
the  nurse  discharges  his  duties  to  the  best  interests  of  his  patients 
he  must  be  in  the  ward  with  them.    He  must  be  to  them  more  or  less 
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a  companion.    Reception  rooms  in  a  hospital  for  the  insane  were  net 
intended  in  the  general  order  of  things  for  the  nurses. 

Dr  Rav  in  his  work  "'Ideal  Characters  of  the  Officers  of  a  Hospi- 
tal for 'the  "insane"  describes  the  "Good  Attendant"  as  follows:  the 
good  attendant  never  shirketh  his  appointed  work,  and  it  is  not  m 
him  to  be  satisfied  with  .lust  that  measure  of  performance  which 
will  enable  him  to  keep  his  place.  He  elevateth  his  employment  by 
the  manner  in  which  he  performeth  his  duties.  Though  offensive  to 
the  senses,  or  trying  to  the  temper  or  exhaustive  of  patience  as  many 
of  them  are,  yet  he  meeteth  them  all  faithfully  and  promptly.  Like 
every  true  man  and  true  woman,  he  findeth  that  dignity  inherent  in 
every  ^ood  work,  that  ennobles  the  meanest  service.  The  good  attend- 
ant' is  ever  gentle  in  his  words  and  ways,  and  under  no  provocation 
will  he  return  a  blow  or  an  abusive  word.  Unlike  the  people  of 
former  times  who  believed  that  the  insane  must  first  be  made  to 
feel  that  they  have  a  master  in  their  keeper,  and  for  this  purpose 
resorted  to  threats  and  blows,  he  seeketh  to  obtain  the  desirable  con- 
trol by  gaining  the  patient's  respect  and  this  he  well  knoweth  will 
not  follow  angry  words,  or  harsh  measures  or  any  form  of  intimida- 
tion His  constant  presence  with  the  patients  giveth  him  opportun- 
ity to  see  and  hear  much  that  may  escape  the  attention  of  the  phys- 
ician in  his  visit  and  his  eyes  and  ears  are  ever  open  for  this  pur- 
pose The  good  attendant  avoideth  all  vulgar  ways  in  language,  dress 
or  demeanor  as  well  as  all  familiarities  which  he  would  never  venture 
upon  outside  of  the  hospital.  He  beareth  in  mind  that  the  people 
who  have  fallen  to  his  charge,  however  perverted  or  degraded  by 
disease,  were  once  as  good  as  himself,  if  not  better,  and  have  done 
nothing  to  forfeit  their  claims  to  his  respect  and  protection.  I'or 
deficiencies  of  culture  and  of  good  breeding,  he  more  than  maketh  up 
by  gentle  words,  acts  of-  kindness  and  little  attentions.' 

I  dare  say  that  some  one  will  ask  where  is  the  Utopia  where 
such  attendants  may  be  found.  In  many  instances  attendants  do  not 
measure  up  to  what  they  should  be  and  the  chief  cause  of  the  pre- 
sence of  incompetent  attendants  in  our  institutions  today  is  the  low 
salary  that  exists  almost  everywhere.  I  grant  you  that  m  sonie 
instances  the  salary  is  high  as  compared  to  the  worth  of  the  attend- 
ant for  I  know  of  attendants  whose  services  were  far  from  being 
commensurate  with  the  salary  they  received.  If  the  salary  were 
suiBciently  high  more  men  and  women  of  superior  attainments  would 
take  up  the  work  and  there  would  be  more  of  an  incentive  for  men 
and  women,  to  take  up  nursing  of  mental  and  nervous  diseases  as  a 

profession.  .    ,  ^     ^t.  • 

There  should  be  in  operation  in  every  hospital  for  the  insane  a 
training  school  for  its  nurses  and  attendants.  For  chronic  insane 
patients  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  attendants  be  gradu- 
ate nurses  in  the  common  acceptance  of  the  term  but  they  should 
be  trained  for  the  special  line  of  work  in  which  they  are  engaged. 
But  for  the  treatment  of  acutely  insane  patients  it  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary that  there  be  in  charge  of  the  work  a  trained  nurse— one 
who  has  had  the  advantage  of  a  general  hospital  training. 

An  insane  person  as  I  have  stated  above  is,  a  sick  person  as 
much  so  as  a  patient  with  typhoid  fever  or  any  other  disease  and  re- 
quires the  most  careful  nursing  if  any  improvement  is  to  be  had  m 
his  condition.  An  institution  for  the  treatment  of  acutely  insane 
patients  without  at  least  one  trained  nurse  lacks  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant requirements  for  good,  efficient  work  and  through  the  failure 
to  provide  trained  nurses  many  have  been  the  patients  who  have  be- 
come chronic  who  could  have  otherwise  been  nursed  back  to  health 
had  the  proper  attention  been  at  hand. 
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For  the  best  grade  of  work  an  institution  should  not  only  have 
trained  and  graduate  nurses  but  there  should  be  attendants  on  night 
duty.  This  is  vastly  important,  it  is  cruel  in  the  extreme  to  lock 
a  patient  up  in  his  room  at  night  at  eight  or  nine  o'clxick  in  the 
evening  and  not  to  be  seen  again  until  five  or  six  the  next  morning. 
Any  institution  that  does  not  provide  night  nurses  to  look  after  its 
patients  during  these  hours  is  recreant  to  its  high  trust  and  is  guilty 
of  gross  wrong  to  those  placed  in  its  care. 

For  chronic  insane  a  good  substantial  diet  is  called  for.  For  the 
acutely  insane  a  different  dietary  is  indicated.  A  large  number  of 
patients,  especially  those  afflicted  with  a  curable  form  of  insanity, 
come  under  the  care  of  the  physician  in  a  lowered  physical  condition 
and  need  as  much  food  as  can  be  assimilated.  Of  all  the  kinds  of 
foods  eggs  and  milk  are  the  most  important  and  should  be  had  in 
every  institution  in  abundance.  In  addition  to  these  fruits  and  vege- 
tables may  be  added. 

The  importance  of  occupation,  amusement  and  educational  train- 
ing as  valuable  adjuncts  in  the  treatment  of  mental  disease  is  now 
everywhere  recognized.  In  institutions  that  are  up  to  date,  methods 
&nd  measures  for  the  promotion  of  these  agencies  are  given  the  most 
careful  thought.  In  many  of  our  institutions  regarding  employment 
and  amusements  omissions  quite  o'er  leap  the  commissioners. 

Patients  should  be  encouraged  to  do  a  little  work,  to  take  care 
of  themselves  so  far  as  cleanliness  is  concerned  and  female  patients 
can  be  encouraged  to  look  after  their  rooms,  beds,  etc.  Care  should 
be  ever  exercised  that  the  insane  do  not  over  work  themselves.  In 
many  cases  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  do  too  little  but  those  cases 
attended  with  excitement  the  tendency  is  to  do  too  much. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  adjuncts  of  recent  years  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  insane  is  the  application  of  the  principles  of  hydrotherapy 
or  the  scientific  application  of  water.  This  being  employed  in  many 
of  our  institutions,  most  notably  in  the  larger  institutions,  with  mark- 
ed success.  For  several  years  past  in  well,  regulated  institutions 
the  bath  tub  has  given  place  to  the  rain  bath  except  in  rare  instances 
in  which  the  portable  tub  is  found  to  be  more  suitable.  Suitable 
apparatus  for  the  administration  of  the  Scotch  douche,  jet  douche, 
rain  and  needle  bath  could  be  had  in  any  institution  and  their  value 
as  therapeutic  agents  would  be  inestimable. 

It  is'  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  is  not  very  far  distant  when  the 
most  modern  appliances  for  scientific  treatment  may  be  had  in  every 
institution  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Does  the 
fear  of  expense  operate  against  our  best  judgment  in  these  things 
that  would  be  to  the  best  interests  of  those  who  depend  upon  our 
institutions  for  relief? 

"When  earth's  last  picture  is  printed,  and  the 

■  '  ■  '"  tubes  are  twisted  and  dried, 

■  -   ■  When  the   oldest  colours  have  faded,   and  the 

youngest    critic    has  died." 

The  work  of  our  stewardship  will  not  be  reckoned  in  point  of 
dollars  and  cents  but  in  that  hour  it  will  be  determined  in  the  terms 
of  "Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  have  come  up  to  this  convention  that 
our  individual  institutions  may  profit  thereby.  It  is  for  us  to  join 
hands  in  the  inspiring  work  and  help  each  other  in  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  our  individual  institutions.    Let  us  give  to  one  another  freely 
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01  our  best  msiJlratlons  and  with  tMs  let  us  '^'f,,^'"'™*  J^S" 

-^S'  St-r'^srSSitaMe  pape., 

'i^^ul  I  Su  S'tbrroJutraS'S-Si  S^.»'ie..  w^o  .ave 

^       T        Ar.^  ■     T  hnnp  this  convention  will  ask  that  tins 

for  educational  purposes. 

President  Srodes  read   an  invitation  from  the  MeadviUe  Citv 
Hospital  to  visit  that  institution. 

The  discussion  "Needy  Families  and  How  to  Relieve  Them"  was  ■ 
opened  by  Mr.  Walter  Bowditch,  of  Germantown,  who  said:  _ 

This  Question  has  never  been  settled  and  to  my  mind  today  it  i. 
one  of  the  hard°  St  problems  that  the  directors  of  the  poor  and  those 

most  able  n^^n  from  time  immemorial  and  the  question  once,  settled 
si  sf actor ir  would  make  the  subject  of  relieving  the  needy  fa^^^^^^^^^ 
who  apply  to  our  poor  directors  for  relief  a  woik  easy  to  pertorm, 

rdi?ectoi?orrhfpoor  and  those  engaged  in  chantable  work  have 
to  face  from  time  to  time:  this  question  of  needy  fa™^^^^^/ ,^°/.^°Yiie° 
relieve  them.  It  depends  a  great  deal  on  the  nature  of  the  fami  es 
;Uh  wMch  we  have^o  deal.    If  it  is  the  1>.  ^JXS 

who  through  no  cause  of  their  own  have  lost  then  little  all  tniou^u 
r^ckness  orioss  of  work  or  some  other  unfortunate  occurence,  the 
t^sfm  th°s  case  is  an  easy  one  to  solve.  That  family  needs  tempor- 
ary relie^on'y  is  soon  as  the  head  of  that  family  can  find  employ- 
ment he  gets  to  work  and  relief  from  the  directors  of  the  poor  ceases 
Smplv  because  he  secures  employment.  Just  what  he  wanted  and 
Tis  now  able'to  help  himself  and.  provide  for  those  who  look  to^M^^^ 
for  care  and  protection.  In  relieving  such  a  family  as  I  said  betore 
the  honestW  unfortunate  case,  you  have  done  a  good  work  m  helping 
that  man  to  help  himself,  and  in  helping  himself  he  helps  and  cares 

JJoTyrhavf  another°cairfor  relief  from  a  needy  family,  but  al- 
together a  dfflerent  problem  to  solve.  This  time  this  call  comes  from 
the  mother  of  a  large  family  with  the  head  of  it  a  man  addicted  to 
drin^  Now  my  experience  has  taught  me  that  you  have  a  pitiful 
™to  relieve,  children  with  distressed  appearance  hardly  sufficient 
clothes  to  cover  their  bodies,  misery  and  fear  depicted  m  their  inno- 
cent faces.  And  the  mother,  a  good  woman,  and  her  only  hope  m  life 
?rto  raise  the  children  to  become  sober,  honest  and  industrious  men 
and  women  and  this  is  often  accomplised  by  the  mother  of  such  a 
family  (a  case  in  mind).  Of  course  you  relieve  that  family  and  have 
it  to  do  time  and  again  sometimes  by  appealing  to  the  manhood  of 
he  fatheJ  You  are%ble  to  keep  him  fairly  straight  for  a  time  a^d 
in  some  few  cases  by  kind  words  and  encouragement  on  your  part 
that  man  sees  the  folly  of  his  actions,  repents  and  becomes  a  good 
sober  citizen,  a  credit  to  himself,  his  family  and  the  community  m 
which  he  resides.  ... 
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Now  comes  another  call  this  time  from  the  never  do  well,  who 
applies  for  relief  with  his  long  pitiful  tale  of  woe  and  he  knows  just 
how  to  give  it  to  you,  in  a  professional  way.  This  needy  family  and 
how  to  relieve  it  is  for  you  to  solve.  Of  all  needy  families  and 
how  to  relieve  them,  the  case  of  the  never  do  well  is  the  most  difii- 
cult  of  all  to  my  mind.  He,  you  will  always  have  under  any  and 
every  condition,  you  cannot  get  rid  of  him.  He  is  always  on  your 
trail.  He  is  always  in  want  (of  course  he  is)  and  always  will  be. 
And  that  family  Mr.  Director  of  the  Poor  will  be  on  your  list  so  long 
as  you  continue  to  be  a  director  of  the  poor  and  that  family  in  the 
name  of  charity  you  will  be  called  on  to  relieve  for  the  mother  and 
childrens  sake,  and  the  never  do  well  is  always  with  us  as  he  has 
been  from  time  immemorial. 

Now  the  needy  family  and  how  to  relieve  them  depends  a  great 
deal  on  their  surroundings,  the  nature  of  those  you  have  to  deal  with 
What  I  find  to  be  a  great  help  to  me  is  to  interest  the  ladies  in  this 
work.  Take  them  out  to  investigate,  the  case  with  you  and  how  of  teu 
they  prove  to  be  able  to  handle  such  families  far  better  than  you  could 
do  yoiirself. 

Charles  Snyder,  of  Philadelphia:  This  question  comes  right 
down  to  every  director  of  the  poor.  I  was  for  fifty  years  nearly, 
connected  with  our  institution,  and  then  moved  out  of  the  district 
and  thought  I  never  would  have  anything  more  to  do  with  it,  but 
two  years  ago  the  people  unanimously  put  me  back  into  the  institu- 
tion to  see  if  I  could  help  do  s^ome  of  the  work  I  had  done  before. 
Our  directors  were  giving  relief  to  families  who  were  not  needy. 
One  family  had  been  getting  relief  for  six  years  before  I  went  back 
and  when  the  lady  came  to  me  1  asked  her  where  she  lived,  and  she 
says,  "I  have  been  getting  relief  six  years  and  no  questions  asked  me. 
You  never  visit  me."  But  I  visited  her  and  thought  that  family  didn't 
need  any  relief.  She  afterwards  met  with  an  accident  and  died  and  left 
$11,000  in  cash,  to  a  church.  She  had  been  hoodwinking  the  directors 
I  have  made  an  application  to  the  court  to  see  if  they  will  allow  back 
the  money  we  have  paid  in  the  last  six  years  to  that  family. 

■  I  relieve  every  family  I  think  is  in  need  of  assistance,  but  I 
investigate  them  and  if  they  don't  need  it  I  don't  give  it.  Sometimes 
families  need  relief  temporarily.  A  husband  is  out  of  work,  or  the 
mother  is  sick,  and  we  must  look  after  the  mother  and  the  little  ones. 

I  have  a  sad  case  now  of  that  kind.  If  there  was  more  attentiou 
paid  to  the  surroundings  of  these  cases  we  wouldn't  have  as  many 
needy  families  to  report.  Directors  of  the  poor  should  get  in  touch 
with  the  people  and  invite  them  to  their  institution  and  show  them 
their  work.  People  hesitate  to  pay  poor  tax,  unless  they  know  where 
it  is  going. 

We  came  near  losing  our  institution  last  winter  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature.  But  one  of  the  best  things  we  ever  did  was  to  hold  a 
centennial  anniversary  at  our  place  and  invited  the  directors  and 
their  friends  and  the  ex-iofRcials  to  meet  with  us,  and  it  was  the  best 
advertisement  we  ever  had.  Some  of  them  said  they  didn't  know  there 
was  such  a  place  in  existence  until  they  came  there.  The  people 
got  interested  and  now  we  have  no  trouble  with  them. 

Mr.  Snyder's  remarks  were  received  with  applause. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Ochse,  of  Allegheny,  read  the  following  paper  which 
was  received  with  applause. 

Prior  to  the  Act  of  1897,  the  duty  of  the  state  to  children  under 
the  age  of  16  years,  charged  with  the  violation  of  law,  had  not  im- 
pressed itself  upon  the  minds  of  the  legislature.    In  1898  the  legis- 
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lature  enacted  a  law  providing  that  "Boards  of  School  Director,  and 
School  Controllers  in  cities,  boroughs  and  townships  should  employ  a 
person,  to  be  known  as  Attendance  Officer,  whose  duty  would  be  to 
look  after,  apprehend  and  place  habitual  truants  in  such  schools  as 
the  parent  or  relative  might  designate:  and  further,  that  Boards  of 
Directors  or  Controllers  of  any  School  District,  or  in  two  or  more 
Districts  jointly,  might  establish  special  schools  for  children  who  aie 
habitually  truants,  or  who  are  insubordinate  or .  disorderly  during 
their  attendance  upon  instruction  in  the  public  schools. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  latter  act,  the  Board  of  Directors 
in  various  school  districts  established  what  was  known  as  Truan. 
Schools,  to  which  was  committed  children  charged  with  truancy,  or 
as  being  insubordinate. 

In  the  main,  such  schools  were  open  during  the  usual  school 
hours  After  the  closing  the  children  returned  to  their  homes.  The 
only  detention  and  the  only  direction  and  immediate  supervision  being 
during  the  school  hour. 

In  the  session  of  1901,  an  act  was  passed  regulating  the  treatment 
and  control  of  dependent,  neglected  and  delinquent  children,  under 
the  age  of  16  years,  and  providing  for  the  establishment  of  Juven- 
ile courts.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  courts  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer  and  General  Jail  Delivery  and  the  courts  of  Quarter  Ses- 
sions of  the  peace  of  the  several  counties  in  the  state  constitute  what 
is  known  as  a  Juvenile  court,  one  of  the  judges  in  each  court  being 
designated  to  hear  all  complaints  and  causes  pending  before  the 
court  Hearings  are  held  in  special  court  rooms  and  separate  dockets 
or  records  of  proceedings  are  kept.  After  trial,  the  child  charged 
with  any  offense  under  the  act  may  be  discharged  or  returned  to  the 
custody  of  its  parents,  or  if  foimd  dependent  or  neglected  withm  the 
meaning  of  the  act,  the  court  may  commit  the  child  to  the  care  of 
some  suitable  institution;  or  of  some  reputable  citizen  of  good  moral 
character;  or  some  Training  or  Industrial  School,  and  the  court  may 
order  and  direct  the  parent  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  child. 
The  act  carefully  guards  the  interest  of  the  child,  and  is  specific  in 
direction  as  to  the  penalties  to  be  imposed  by  the  court  upon  the 
several  charges  for  which  the  child  may  be  arraigned.  A  child  under 
the  age  of  14  years  cannot  be  committed  to  the  jail  or  police  court, 
but  may  in  default  of  bail,  be  placed  in  the  care  of  the  sheriff,  police 
officer  or  probation  officer  and  until  trial  confined  in  some  suitable 
place  outside  of  the  enclosure  of  the  jail  or  police  station  designated 
by  the  proper  authority. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  child  is  not  held,  confined,  tried  nor 
sentenced  as  a  criminal,  but  the  entire  purpose  and  intent  of  the  act 
is  to  treat  the  child  as  a  ward  of  the  state,  and  discloses  that  the  in- 
terest of  the  state  is  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  development  of  the 
child,  and  is  equal  if  not  superior  to  that  of  the  parent. 

The  child  of  today  is  the  citizen  of  the  morrow,  whose  vote  aud 
exercise  of  right  of  franchise  not  only  elects  executive,  legislative  and 
administrative  officers,  but  also  determines  the  policy  of  government. 
No  form  of  government  known  is  so  dependent  upon  an  intellectual 
and  educated  citizenship  as  is  this  American  government.  From  the 
municipal  to  the  national  government,  every  branch  of  civil  and  ad- 
ministrative policy  'rests  upon  and  is  determined  by  the  will  and 
wish  of  the  citizen.  If  he  be  educated,  even  in  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  government,  with  sufficient  knowledge  to  enable  him  to 
read  think  and  reach  conclusions,  he  will  give  to  the  government  sup- 
port'along  lines  best  adapted  to  its  preservation  and  prosperity.  The 
compulsory  act  and  the  juvenile  court  law  have  for  their  purpose  the 
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control  of  the  child  in  such  manner  that  the  interests  of  the  child 
will  be  safe-guarded,  and  be  given  an  opportunity  to  acquire  at  least 
the  elements  of  an  education.  In  practice,  however,  the  limitationa 
of  the  juvenile  court  and  the  statutes  governing  it  have  been  dis- 
closed. It  is  the  experience  and  observation  of  those  having  to  do 
with  juvenile  courts  that  a  very  large  per  centage  of  children  ar- 
raigned in  the  court  are  charged  with  truancy  or  incorrigibility.  This, 
in  a  large  measure  is  due  to  heedlessness  and  carelessness  of  the 
child,  but  more  to  lack  of  parental  control.  Many  children  under 
the  age  of  fourteen  years  of  age  are  arrested  for  violations  of  law, 
the  violations  being  at  times  petty  and  at  other  times  serious.  The 
disposition  qf  such  children  is  always  a  matter  of  great  concern, 
To  commit  such  a  one  to  the  ordinary  reformatory,  in  which  he  will 
meet  children  of  greater  age  and  a  more  varied  and  perhaps  more 
criminal  experience,  does  not  seem  to  be  entirely  wise  and  prudent. 
The  solution  would  seem  to  be  along  the  line  of  Truant  Schools. 
Such  schools,  however,  to  have  absolute  charge  of  the  child,  its  care 
and  maintenance  during  a  period  to  be  fixed  by  the  court.  Such  care 
and  maintenance  to  be  at  the  cost  of  the  parents.  This  would  enable 
the  court  to  practically  confine  an  habitual  truant,  or  one  guilty  of 
some  crime,  to  the  Truant  School,  there  to  receive  that  care,  disci- 
pline and  correction  as  might  be  required.  The  only  objection  to 
such  schools  would  be  the  cost.  The  importance,  however,  of  proper 
care  of  the  children  is  so  great  that  the  expense,  even  though  large, 
would  probably  be  willingly  incurred,  or,  at  least  this  is  a  proper 
subject  for  consideration  by  our  legislative  bodies. 

We  believe  that  the  splendid  past  of  our  nation  will  be  surpassed 
by  a  more  progressive  and  enlightened  future.  But  that  future  will 
be  determined  by  the  children  whose  minds  and  characters  are  being 
formed  and  moulded  under  the  influence  and  in  the  churches  and 
schools  we  maintain  for  their  training.  The  responsibility  rests  not 
upon  the  parent  alone,  he  may  be  careless,  indifferent  or  lack  means 
either  morally  or  financially.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  see  that 
every  child  is  not  only  provided  with  the  possibility  of  an  education, 
but  that  every  means  be  employed  to  the  end  that  the  child  shall 
reach  manhood  with  a  preliminary  training  necessary  to  fit  him  for 
American  citizenship. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Wise,  of  Oil  City,  presents  Report  of  the  Children's 
Aid  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  said: 

I  feel  that  I  ought  to  preface  my  report  with  a  little  story  as  sort 
of  an  apology  to  the  Secretary  of  this  Association.  One  morning  last 
summer  a  little  before  six  o'clock,  following  an  intensely  hot  night; 
one  of  those  nights  when  you  repeat  poetry  and  count  sheep  going 
over  the  stile  and  decide  finally  that  life  isn't  worth  living,  my  next 
door  neighbor  began  running  his  lawn  mower  up  and  down  under 
my  window,  because  he  couldn't  sleep.  Meeting  him  afterwards,  I 
said  to  him:  "Neighbor,  only  for  my  distaste  for  neighborhood  quar- 
rels I  would  feel  like  trimming  you,"  and  he  says,  "My  wife  has 
already  trimmed  me."  (Laughter.) 

I  have  a  heart  full  of  sympathy  for  the  man  who  makes  up  the 
program.  I  have  made  programs  myself  and  had  my  best  numbers 
fail  me  at  the  last  moment.  The  maker  of  this  program  got  his  trim- 
ming yesterday,  I  thought. 

Mrs.  Wise  here  read  the  following  report,  which  was  received 
with  applause.  . ' 
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CHILDREIN'S  AID  SO<:iETY  REPORT  FOR  THE  YEAR  EXDIXG 

SEPTEMBER  1st,  1907. 

By  Mrs.  ^\.  HI  Wise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  ^^  ■^,a^r^ 

Wsn't  it  Mark  Twain  who  said  every  party  of  tourists  should  have 
one  ignorant  woman  to  ask  the  questions  the  others  do  not  like  to 
ask.  and  shouldn't  every  well  organized  association  make  the  same 
provision?  And  should  not  a  short  residence  in  Missouri  entitle  one 
to  the  appointment?  For  I  shall  surely  have  to  be  shown  how  Mr. 
Colborn  had  the  temerity  to  mail  to  a  tousy  woman  deep  m  the 
mvsteries  of  pickles  and  preserves  a  post  card  bearing  such  modest 
marching  orders  as  these:  "You  are  on  the  program.  You  will 
please  accept  the  assignment;  be  present  and  respond  when  called 

^""^"^And  also  how  the  lady  from  Philadelphia  can  report  the  work 
of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  while  I  am  thmtong  L 
am  representing  twenty-two  (22)  counties  of  Pennsylvania  myself, 
and  of  which  a  brief  report  follows: 

It  is  the  province  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania to  provide  private  homes  for  destitute  children  with  a  view 
to  adoption.  This  involves  boarding  for  a  brief  space  of  time  m  tem- 
porary homes— physical  treatment  when  needed,  clothing,  and  the 
.  innumerable  necessities  accompanying  the  prosecution  of  a  work  of 
this  character. 

The  twenty-two  counties  organized  are  Allegheny,  Armstrong, 
Beaver   Butler,"  Cambria,  Cameron,  Centre,  Clarion,  Clearfield,  Craw- 
ford Elk,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Mc- 
Kean,  Somerset,  Venango,  Warren  and  Washington. 
The  number  of  children  in  care  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society 

of  Western  Pennsylvania  September  1st,  1906  was   958 

During  the  year  ending  September  1st,  1907, 

We  have  received  from  almshouses   62 

From  other  sources    275 

Total   •  7^ 

From  this  number  there  have  been  returned  to  friends   ZSa 

Legally  adopted   

Placed  under  guardianship   4 

Attained  their  majority   1''' 

Married    4 

Died    20 

Placed  in  homes    162 

Placed  in  institutions    69 

Cared  for  in  temporary  homes   265 

Treated  in  hospitals    40 

Number  of  children  under  our  care  September  1st,  1907   91-^ 

Mothers  assisted  '  

Children  visited   

Visits  in  the  interest  of  work   2324 

If  you  have  driven  over  the  hills  of  Western  Pennsylvania  you 
may  have  some  idea  of  what  it  means  to  visit  one  thousand  children. 
These  children  must  be  visited  as  often  as  possible  until  they  are 
legallv  adopted. 

Allegheny  County  takes  the  lead  this  year  in  adoptions,  having 
twentv-one  (21)  children  adopted.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  my  county, 
Venango,  in  company  with  Centre  County,  falls  next  in  line  with  six 
each  legally  adopted.  The  honors  really  belong  to  Centre  County, 
"however,  as  Centre  County  had  six  adoptions  out  of  seventeen  (17) 
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children  cared  for;  Venango  County  six  out  of  fifty-eight  (58)  chil- 
dren cared  for,  and  Allegheny  County  21  one  of  242  children  cared  for. 

These  figures  were  furnished  by  the  Actuary  at  Pittsburg. 

r  ask  your  indulgence  for  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
sound  Venango  County's  Gabriel. 

According  to  the  statements  of  The  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust 
Company  of  Pittsburg,  our  financial  representative,  we 
have  received  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  year  .$5,000.00 

From  other  sources    295.04 


Total  receipts   $5,295.04 

We  have  expended  in  the  prosecution  of  our  work  $5,352.83 


Overdraft   $  57.79 

As  you  know  our  methods,  you  do  not  care  for  a  detailed  report 
of  expenditures,  although  I  have  such  a  report  with  me  in  order  to 
give  any  desired  information. 

Separate  and  apart  from  this  you  will  hear  from  Mrs.  WiUard, 
of  our  Industrial  School  at  Indiana,  which  we  own  and  maintain  for 
the  training  of  insubordinates  preparatory  to  placing  them  in  perma- 
nent homes. 

The  several  counties  have  various  methods  for  procuring  the 
money  used  towards  the  maintenance  of  this  school. 

The  Children's  Aid  Society  does  a  great  and  necessary  work.  If. 
we  have  any  message  to  send  out  in  this  age  of  fast  living,  it  is 
that  parents  may  be  more  keenly  alive  to  their  responsibility  to  the 
point  of  exercising  more  authority. 

It  is  your  duty,  or  mine  or  the  parents,  to  know  where  their 
boys  and  girls  are  at  night.  Surely  the  parents  before  any  others 
should  know  whether  the  fruits  eaten  in  secret  are  tending  towards 
the  elevation  of  the  soul  or  undermining  the  moral  character  of  their 
children. 

Let  me  conclude  with  a  quotation  from  Phillips  Brooks: 
"He  who  helps  a  child  helps  humanity  with  a  distinctness,  with 
an  immediateness,  which  no  other  help,  given  to  human  creatures  at 
any  other  stage  of  their  human  life,  can  possibly  give  again." 

THE  PRACTICAL  SIDE  OF  CHILDEEN'S  AID  WORK. 
By  Mrs.  Alonzo  P.  Bowie, 

There  are  two  sides  to  Children's  Aid  Society  work  as  to  most 
things  in  life.  First,  what  we  may  call  the  sentiment  side;  the 
thought  of  taking  poor  little  homeless,  unloved,  uncared  for  waifs 
and  placing  them  in  clean,  moral,  peaceful  and  loving  homes  where 
their  starved  -natures  may  grow  and  develop  till  they  reach  the 
standard  of  ideal  citizenship,  appeals  to  the  mother  heart  in  every 
woman.  This  is  fortunate  indeed,  for  there  can  be  no  greater  work 
than  that  of  giving  every  one,  even  a  child,  "a  square  deal"  and  an 
opportunity  to  grow  up  an  "image  of  God,"  as  he  was  created. 

But  just  because  this  side  does  appeal  so  strongly  to  every  one,  I 
wish  to  call  your  attention  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  other,  less  at- 
tractive though  more  practical  side  of  the  work — that  is  the  report 
making,  which  we  doubtless  all  find  so  tiresome,  chiefiy  because  it 
must  be  done  so  exactly. 

I'n  the  secretary's  monthly  report,  for  instance,  see  how  many 
times  one  poor  child  may  appear  and  yet  he  must  figure  but  once 
in  the  total. 

Let  us  begin  with  him  as  "received  from  the  almshouse."  We 
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"place  him  in  a  boarding  home,"  then  in  a  "free  home;  he  may  not 
prove  satisfactory  there,  and  we  "transfer  him  to  a  new  home  m 
the  country,"  or  he  mav  be  returned  to  the  boarding  home  and  so 
make  himself  two  in  that  space.  Then  we  may  send  him  to  a  hospital 
or  to  Polk  and  he  shows  up  again,  or  he  may  die,  be  adopted,  re- 
turned to  friends,  or  transferred  to  another  county,  in  which  case, 
after  showing  another,  first,  on  our  report  we  subtract  him  from  our 
first  total  and  are  through  with  him,  that  is,  if  he  is  dead;  if  not, 
he's  liable  to  turn  up  again  and  repeat  the  whole  program.  It  may 
appear  a  little  queer  to  some  that  we  can  fill  nearly  a  whole  report 
with  one  child  and  at  the  end  perhaps  have  none  at  all,  but  you  can 
easily  see  how  this  is  possible.  And  just  here  is  where  we  are  liable 
to  get  confused  in  making  our  annual  report— we  sometimes  account 
for  more  children  than  our  "total  under  care  at  present"  shows  that 
we  have,  so  we  must  look  over  our  books  till  we  can  make  our 
accounts  tally. 

Then  there  are  blanks  for  "number  of  children  visited"  and 
"number  of  visits  made  for  the  society"  and  I  am  afraid  very  few  of  us 
are  able  to  report  sufficiently  large  figures  there,  though  this  is  a 
very  essential  Dart  of  our  work  and  our  neglect  of  it  excites  unfavor- 
able comment  by  the  authorities  at  Harrisburg.  This  ought  to  be 
remedied,  but  I  suppose  all  the  counties  have  the  same  trouble  m 
finding  anyone  willing  or  indeed  capable  of  loving  the  visiting.  The 
visitor's  experience  is  often  quite  unpleasant,  for  some  people  feel 
that  we  are  trying  to  pry  into  what  is  none  of  our  business — in  other 
cases,  however,  they  are  very  nice  and  give  us  opportunity  to  talk 
with  the  child  alone,  and  everything  seems  all  right,  and  yet  some- 
times these  finally  prove  to  be  more  ^  unsatisfactory  homes  than  the 
first. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  required  by 
a  good  visitor,  but  it  is  a  work  that  must  be  done  and  done  frequently 
until  the  child  is  either  adopted  or  old  enough  to  take  care  of  himself. 

The  treasurers'  reports  are  not  so  confusing  and  when  warrants 
are  used  the  treasurer  is  relieved  of  a  great  deal  of  responsibility, 
for  she  only  gives  checks  to  correspond  with  the  warrant  given  by 
the  secretary.  However,  as  her  money  is  often  received  in  small 
sums  from  parents  or  friends,  she  has  quite  trouble  enough  in  keeping 
her  reports  straight.  And  there  is  one  blank  in  the  treasurers'  re- 
ports which  too  many  of  us  prefer  to  leave  blank,  that  is,  "unpaid 
bills."  Surely  we  must  almost  always  have  some  in  our  county  of 
Fayette.  For  instance,  we  pay  all  bills  monthly — on  the  last  Friday 
our  treasurer's  report  is  to  the  end  of  the  month,  so  we  may  have 
anywhere  from  one  to  six  days'  board  due  at  that  time.  Of  course, 
we  could  make  our  quarter  end  with  the  last  Friday  and  so  avoid  this 
item,  but  we  find  the  other  less  confusing.  We  used  to  pay  our  bills 
at  different  times  and  it  was  a  great  nuisance,  but  with  this  plan  we 
have  no  trouble  and  our  boarding  house  people  have  found  it  much 
easier  for  them  too.  But  the  thing  above  all  others  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize is  the  necessity  for  sending  in  our-  reports  promptly.  At  the 
executive  meetings  there  are  frequently  not  more  than  fifteen  or  six- 
teen reports  in,  when  there  ought  to  be  twenty-three  at  last.  This 
is  all  wrong.  One  object  of  these  monthly  meetings  is  to  keep  track 
of  the  work  done,  and  it  the  counties  send  in  no  reports  the  presump- 
tion must  be  that  they  have  done  no  work;  but,  even  that  is  no 
excuse  if  you  have  done  nothing,  still  send  in  your  report.  You  know 
there  is  a  rule  now,  "no  reports,"  no  quarterly  allowance. 

I  think  we  do  not  all  realize  how  much  we  are  before  the  public. 
Our  secretary  must  make  a  sworn  statement  to  the  Auditor  General 
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at  Harrisburg  and  she  can  only  do  this  promptly  and  accurately  as 
she  receives  our  reports  promptly,  and  as  our  appropriation  depends 
on  the  amount  of  work  shown  by  this  report,  let  us  resolve  that 
another  year  we  will  give  her  no  cause  of  complaint  and  will  our- 
selves get  credit  for  all  the  work  we  do.  If  our  own  county  meetings 
don't  come  early  enough  for  the  report  to  get  to  Pittsburg  before  the 
first  Thursday  of  each  month,  let  us  change  our  dates;  we  cant 
change  the  time  of  the  Pittsburg  meeting. 

I  hope  you  will  not  consider  me  presumptuous  in  writing  as  I 
have  as  I  have  had  fifteen  years  of  this  work  and  I  have  only  tried 
to  make  straight  to  those  who  may  be  new  to  it,  th«  seemingly  crooked 
or  at  least  round  about  ways  of  report  making. 

Col.  E.  P.  Gould,  of  Erie,  presented  the  following  report  on  "Legis- 
lation and  What  It  Has  Accomplished,"  which  shovv'ed  a  resume  of  all 
the  legislation  affecting  the  work  that  the  association  is  interested 
particularly  in,  and  which  was  received  with  attention  and  interest. 

LEGISLATION  AJ^D  WHAT  IT  HAS  ACCOMPLISHED. 
By  Col  E.  P.  Gould. 

It  has  been  the  practice  in  this  state  to  refer  to  Acts  of  Assembly 
by  giving  the  year  the  act  was  passed  and  stating  the  date  that  the 
Governor  approved  it.  As  there  are  sometimes  20  or  more  bills  ap- 
proved by  the  Governor  on  the  same  day  it  sometimes  requires  tmre 
to  find  the  act  cited.  The  acts  to  which  I  shall  refer  are  by  the  num- 
bers given  them  in  the  session  laws  and  the  page  on  which  the  act 
is  printed.  I  mention  only  those  acts  of  the  last  legislature  which  in 
any  way  bear  upon  those  questions  which  we  as  an  association  are 
interested  in.  With  this  explanation  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
following  acts  of  the  last  legislature. 

No.  4,  page  6— This  act  amends  act  of  1867  for  the  relief  of  wives 
and  children  deserted  by  their  fathers  and  husbands  so  that  the 
court  is  not  limited  in  fixing  the  amount  of  support. 

No.  7,  page  8 — This  act  extends  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  188d 
providing' for  the  burial  of  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  of  the  Civil 
War  who  have  no  means,  to  those  who  served  in  the  Spanish  War 

No.  17,  page  31— This  act  extends  the  benefits  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Hom.e  to  those  who  served  in  the  Spanish  War. 

No.  76,  page  91 — Changes  the  name  of  the  Thaddeus  Stevens  In- 
dustrial and  Reform  School  to  the  Thaddeus  Stevens  Industrial  School 
of  Pennsylvania. 

No.  132,  page  170— This  act  amends  the  act  of  1905  which  provides 
for  medical  aid  to  be  given  to  all  needy  persons  who  have  been  bitten 
by  mad  dogs,  so  that  all  persons  who  may  apply  who  have  been 
bitten  by  dogs  or  other  animal  having  rabies  may  be  treated. 

No.  157,  page  197 — This  act  provides  for  free  treatment  of  in- 
digent persons  suffering  from  tuberculosis,  establishing  sanitaria  and 
appropriating  $600,000  for  that  purpose. 

No.  162,  page  201— Authorizes  employers  to  pay  the  family  or 
next  of  kin  wages  not  exceeding  $75.00  of  a  deceased  employe— thus 
avoiding  the  expense  of  taking  out  letters  of  administration. 

No.  176,  page  227— This  act  enlarges  the  remedies  of  married 
women  when  deserted  by  their  husbands  and  provides  better  provi- 
sions for  their  support. 

No.  183,  page  231— This  act  authorizes  the  Board  of  Public  Chari- 
ties of  the  state  to  appoint  two  assistant  general  agents  whose  duties 
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it  will  be  to  assist  in  inspecting  the  penal  and  charitable  institutions 
of  the  state. 

No.  216,  page  285— This  act  provides  that  when  the  head  of  a 
family  is  quarantined  because  of  any  infectious  or  contagious  disease 
and  for  that  reason  is  unable  to  maintain  himself  or  family,  it  shall 
while  so  quarantined  be  considered  a  poor  or  indigent  person  withm 
the  meaning  of  the  poor  laws  of  the  state. 

No.  220,  page  288— Amends  the  act  of  1903  so  that  justices  of  the 
peace  or  magistrates  cannot  commit  habitual  drunkards  to  an  asylum 
for  treatment.  Hereafter  the  committing  power  can  only  be  exercised 
by  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions. 

No.  221,  page  290— Provides  for  the  employment  of  the  inmates 
of  insane,  feeble  minded  and  epileptic  institutions,  and  for  the  dis- 
tributions of  articles  by  such  institutions. 

No.  222,  page  292— Provides  for  the  protection  of  insane,  feeble 
minded  and  epileptic  persons;  appointment  of  guardians  to  take  care 
of  their  property,  authorizing  such  guardians  to  support  the  families 
of  their  wards,  and  for  that  purpose  to  sell  real  estate  if  necessary. 

No.  228,  page  302— Giving  to  the  commissioners  of.  townships  of 
the  first  class  power  to  establish  boards  of  health  and  provide  for  the 
support  and  regulation  of  the  same. 

No  238  page  318— Provides  for  the  better  protection  and  support 
of  children  'under  16  years  of  age.  This  act  punishes  severely  parents 
or  others  having  charge  of  such  children  for  neglect  of  duty,  and  m 
case  of  criminal  prosecution  husbands  and  wives  cannot  be  protected 
from  disclosing  confidential  communications. 

•  No.  240,  page  320 — Provides  for  better  sanitation  of  school-rooms 
and  regulating  the  heating  and  ventilation  of  the  same. 

No.  241,  page  321 — This  act  amends  the  act  of  1901  and  other  acts 
relating  to  truant  children,  defines  truancy,  and  punishes  offenders 
who  employ  or  aid  children  to  avoid  attending  school. 

No.  247,  page  331— Provides  for  the  payment  of  the  costs  and 
expenses  of  placing  indigent  and  dependent  children  in  homes  and 
supporting  them  in  such  homes. 

No.  273,  page  381— Transfers  the  management  of  the  sanitorium 
in  Franklin  County  established  for  the  treatment  of  incipient  tuber- 
culosis from  the  Forestry  Commissioner  to  the  Department  of  Health. 

No.  282,  page  386— Provides  for  the  protection  of  the  public  health 
by  prohibiting  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  impure,  deleterious  and 
poisonous  foods  and  confections;  and  provides  for  the  punishment  of 
violators. 

No.  288,  page  417 — This  act  gives  to  hospitals  the  right  of  eminent 
domain  for  necessary  land  and  water  privileges. 

No.  298,  page  438 — Is  an  amendment  of  the  Juvenile  Court  Act 
providing  for  certain  fees  and  expenses  of  officers. 

No.  319,  page  487 — Fixing  the  salaries  of  county  poor  directors  in 
counties  of  over  150,000  population  at  $1,500.00  per  year.  This  act 
does  not  apply  to  counties  now  paying  more  than  the  salary  named  in 
the  act. 

No.  320,  page  487 — Fixing  the  salaries  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  m 
the  several  counties  of  the  Commonwealth  and  providing  for  their 
expenses.  This  act  does  not  apply  to  counties  having  over  150,000 
population. 

No.  326,  page  520 — This  act  repeals  the  act  of  1868  which  increases 
the  salaries  of  the  directors  of  the  poor  in  Northampton  County.  The 
three  last  acts  mentioned  were  approved  by  the  Governor  on  the  same 
day.  viz:    June  8,  1907. 

No.  326,  page  529 — This  act  provides  for  the  election  of  three 
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directors  of  the  poor  in  Schuylkill  County  and  fixing  their  salaries  at 
$1,200.00  and  all  necessary  expenses.  The  present  directors  to  serve 
out  their  terms  of  oiTice  in  conjunction  with  the  newly  elected  ones. 
The  first  election  to  be  held  in  190S  for  all  of  the  three  directors,  and 
no  elector  to  vote  for  more  than  two  directors. 

No.  347,  page  539 — This  act  gives  the  Board  of  Public  Charities 
power  to  employ  experts  to  advise  them  as  to  the  probable  cost  of 
proposed  construction  and  repairs  asked  for  by  the  various  institu- 
tions of  the  state. 

In  further  discussion  some  of  the  Acts  Col.  Gould  said: 

As  to  No.  183,  on  page  231 — This  is  a  very  commendable  Act. 
The  only  fault  is^  that  two  are  not  enough  to  properly  inspect  the 
public  institutions  as  they  should  be  inspected.  This  association  has 
repeatedly  demanded  a  better  inspection  of  the  public  institutions.  No 
three  men  can  properly  inspect  the  institutions  of  the  state  as  they 
ought  to  be  inspected,  two  or  three  times  a  year.  Before  this  it  was 
all  imposed  on  the  General  Agent  of  the  Board. 

As  to  No.  221,  on  page  290 — The  Colonel  said: 

One  of  the  things  that  the  state  has  had  to  contend  with  is  the 
demand  of  the  Union  labor  people  that  none  of  the  public  institutions 
should  manufacture  anything  to  be  sold  to  the  public.  In  other  words 
that  the  inmates  of  our  insane  and  other  institutions  must  not  make 
anything  that  can  be  used  outside  of  the  institution.  For  that  reason 
that  they  must  be  kept  in  idleness.  This  law  has  been  passed  to  some- 
what relieve  that  trouble.  It  tells  how  they  may  be  employed  and 
how  the  articles  manufactured  can  be  used  in  the  other  institutions 
of  the  state. 

As  to  the  Act  which  by  its  title  fixes  the  salaries  of  the  directors 
of  the  poor  in  all  the  counties,  of  the  state: 

You  will  see  that  when  it  gets  to  counties  having  150,000  popula- 
tion it  doesn't  go  any  further.  Now  is  that  a  defect  in  the  title,  which 
kills  the  bill?    That  is  a  question  to  be  determined. 

There  is  another  question;  there  are  about  twenty  counties  where 
the  County  Commissioners  are  ex-ofhcio  directors  of  the  poor.  Does 
this  fix  their  salary,  and  how  does  it  affect  their  other  salary?  It  is 
questionable  whether  this  act  will  stand.  It  it  doesn't  stand  where  does 
Northampton  county  stand? 

Now  we  come  to  the  act,  as  to  Schuylkill  county:  That  is  the 
only  county  in  the  state  that  I  know  of  that  has  attempted  to  make 
the  directors  of  the  poor  non  partisan:  where  no  one  can  vote  for 
the  three,  and  where  they  are  all  elected  at  the  same  time.  I  don't 
believe  in  electing  all  of  the  directors  at  the  same  time.  Because 
when  the  new  board  comes  in  there  is  no  one  to  guide  them  and  they 
have  to  learn  it  all  over. 

As  to  the  last  act,  giving  to  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  the 
power  to  employ  experts,  etc.,  that  is  a  very  commendable  act.  Every 
charitable  institution  that  receives  state  aid  comes  to  the  state  board 
with  a  demand  that  they  be  given  an  appropriation  to  build  an  addi- 
tion, or  something  of  the  kind  and  the  state  board  have  no  means  of 
advising  themselves  as  to  the  matter,  only  as  they  are  told  by  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  institution,  as  to  what  it  will  cost.  This  act  gives 
them  the  power  to  employ  an  expert  to  find  what  it  will  cost  so  they 
may  know  how  much  to  recommend. 

Mrs.  Lindsey:  As  to  Act  216,  providing  that  when  the  head  of 
a  family  is  quarantined  he  shall  be  considered  a  poor  or  indigent 
person,  does  that  act  provide  that  the  directors  shall  pay  to  the  head 
of  the  family  the  equivalent  of  the  salary  that  he  has  been  receiving? 

Col.  Gould:    No;  it  is  only  to  take  care  of  the  family. 
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KEPORT   OF   AUDITING  COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  Ochse,  chairman  of  the  Auditing  Committee,  here  presented 

the  following  report:  „  t^.  „ 

Account  of  L.  C.  Colborn,  Treasurer  of  Association  Di''ect°rs 
of  the  Poof  and  Charities  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  year  ending,  Octo- 

The"Seasurer  charges  himself  with  the  balance  in  his 
hands  as  per  Auditors  Report  of  October  10,  1907         . .  .^^..-^  -Ob.^Z. 

Also  with  monies  received  from  Directors  of  Poor,  ChUd- 

rens'  Aid  Societies,  and  Trustees  of  Institutions,  to-wit:  . 

To^cash  received  from  Directors  of  Poor  of  Williamsport. . .  .$  10  00 

To  cash  received  from  Society  to  Prevent  Crue  ty   Phila._^ . .  •  5.00 

To  cash  received  from  Childrens'  Aid  Society  of  Chestei  C.,. .  o.oo 

To  cash  received  from  Department  of  Charities  of  P  tts.,   lo.UO 

To  cash  received  from  House  of  Refuge  of  Glenn  Mille..  10.00 

TO  cash  received  from  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  AUegheny  Co.,  lo-OO 

To  cash  received  from  Directors  of  the  Poor  Middle  Coalfield.  10.00 

To  cash  received  from  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Somerset  Co  lo.OO 

To  cash  received  from  Trustees  of  Warren  Hospital  (msane )  lo.OO 

To  cash  received  from  Trustees    of    Feeble    minded  ^  School  ^^^^^ 

To  cash  ^Iceived'  from'  Directors  of  Poor  of  Scranton.     . . . . .  15.00 

To  cash  received  from  Childrens'  Aid  Society,  Beaver  Falls  o.OO 

To  cash  received  from  Directors  of  Poor,  Blakely  Poor  D  s  .,  10.00 

To  cash  received  from  Directors  of  Poor,  Centra    Poor  Dist.,  1..00 

To  cash  received  from  Childrens'  Aid  Society    Allegheny  Co  o.OO 

To  cash  received  from  Trustees  of  Bethesda  Home   Pittsburg  5.00 

To  cash  received  from  Directors  of  Poor  of  Bedford  Co.,....^  lo.OO 

To  cash  received  from  Directors    of    Poor    of    Pittston  and 

Jenkins  Poor  District   •   ^^^'Ti 

To  cash  received  from  Directors  of  Poor  Mercer  Co.,...^....  io.lu 

To  cash  received  from  Childrens'  Aid  Society,  Cambria  Co.,..  5.00 

To  cash  received  from  Childrens'  Aid  Society   Western  Pa.,.  .  10.00 

To  cash  received  from  Department  of  Chanties,  Allegheny...  15.00 

To  cash  received  from  Directors  of  Poor,  Venango  Co   l&A^U 

To  cash  received  from  Directors  of  Poor,  Chestei-  Co.,   lo..u 

To  cash  received  from  Childrens'  Aid  Society,  Warren   &.UU 

To  cash  received  from  Childrens'  Aid  Society,  Fayette   b.uu 

To  cash  received  from  Childrens'  Aid  Society,  Clarion   b.uu 

To  cash  received  from  Trustees  of  Blind  School,  Pittsburg.  . .  .  o.OO 

To  cash  received  from  Childrens'  Aid  Society,  Venango   b.wj 

To  cash  received  from  Childrens'  Aid  Society,  Clearfield   o.OO 

To  cash  received  from  Department  of  Charities,  Phila.,   l&.uu 

To  cash  received  from  Directors  of  Poor,  Fayette  Co.,   i^^-''^ 

To  cash  received  from  Childrens'  Aid  Society,  Cameron.  ...  .  5.00 

To  cash  received  from  Trustees  of  State  Hospital,  Harrisburg  lo.OO 

To  cash  received  from  Charity  Society,  Lancaster ......      .  .  a-*'0 

To  cash  received  from  Trustees  of  Feeble  minded  school.  Polk  15.00 

To  cash  received  from  Childrens'  Aid  Society,  Armstrong  Co.,  5.00 

To  cash  received  from  Childrens'  Aid   Society,  Philadelphia..  l&.OO 

To  cash  received  from  Directors  of  Poor,  Westmoreland   lo.OO 

To  cash  received  from  Childrens'  Aid  Society,  Butler   5.00 

To  cash  received  from  Directors  of  Poor,  Lancaster   15.00 

To  cash  received  from  Directors  of  Poor,  Erie   Ib.uu 

To  cash  received  from  Childrens'  Aid  Society,  Jefferson  •  5.00 
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To  cash  received  from  Directors  of  Poor,  Montgomery   15.00 

To  cash  received  from  Directors  of  Poor,  Cambria   15.00 

To  cash  received  from  Directors  of  Poor,  Franklin   15.00 

To  cash  received  from  Directors  of  Poor,  Blair  Co   15.00 

To  cash  received  from  Directors  of  Poor,  Carbondale  Poor  D.  10.00 

Total  amount  of  receipts  $716.22 

The  Treasurer  has  paid  out,  and  claims  credit  for  the  following 
amounts,  as  per  receipts  and  bills  rendered;  for  the  year  ending 
October  8,  1907: 

To  amount  paid  P.  H.  Bridenbaugh,  Expenses  as  Secretary.. $  5.00 

To  amount  paid  J.  C.  Gaither,  Adams  Express   7.55 

To  amount  paid  W.  G.  Carter,  U.  S.  Express   2.20 

To  amount  paid  A.    Plough,    Kifer    et    al,    typewriting  and 

Clerking    21.50 

To  amount  paid  J.   R.   Barsto,  Photographs   4.00 

To  amount  paid  C.  H.  Fisher  and  Son,  Tablets,  Envelopes   3.90 

To  amount  paid  Ira  E.  Briggs,  Reporting  proceedings   115.00 

To  amount  paid  Pittsburg  Photo  Engraving  Co.,   15.22 

To  amount  paid  Legislative  Committee,  Expenses   42.00 

To  amount  paid  C.  A.  Endsley,  Postage  on  Reports  and  As- 
sessments   6. GO 

To  amount  paid  Telephone  and  Telegraph  messages   4.49 

To  amount  paid  Assessment  to  National.  Conference   5.00 

To  amount  paid  Freedman  J.  Hoffman,  Postage  on  letters  etc. .  16.58 

To  amount  paid  Program   Committee,   Expenses   11-48 

To  amount  paid  Mirror  Printing  Co.,  Printing  Reports   150.00 

To  amount  paid  Delegates  expenses  to  National  Conference..  160.00 

To  amount  paid  Secretarys'  expenses  as  per  "By  Law"   50.00 

To  amount  paid  Somerset   Standard,   Printing  Programs  and 

Reports   •   14.50 

To  amount  paid  Somerset  Herald,  Printing  Postals  and  cards  4.o0 

To  amount  paid  Treasurers'    Salary   25.00 

To  amount  paid  For  Stationery  and  numerous  items   3.75 

Total  amount  paid  out  by  Treasurer   $  668.27 

Balance  in  Treasurers'  Hands  $  47.95 

We  the  undersigned  Committee,  appointed  to  audit  the  account  of 
the  Treasurer  and  fix  the  amount  of  the  assessment  for  the  ensuing 
year,  respectfully  report,  that  we  have  performed  the  duty,  and  find 
the  account  correct  and  true,  and  that  there  remains  a  balance  in  his 
hands  of  $47.95  all  debts  paid,  the  amounts  being  wisely  expended.  We 
would  recommend  that  the  same  assessments  be  levied  the  ensuing 
vear  as  was  for  the  past.    All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

.         H.  W.  OCHSE, 
M.  K.  CHRIST, 
••  A.  F.  SWANK, 

Meadville,  Oct.  9,  1907.  Auditing  Committee. 

Mr.  Chas.  Snyder,  of  Philadelphia,  moved  that  the  report  of  the 
~  Auditing  Committee  be  accepted  and  spread  upon  the  records  of  the 
association. 

The  motion  is  agreed  to. 

Upon  motion  the  convention  here  adjourned  until  eight  o'clock 
this  evening. 
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At  two  o'clock  cars  were  in  waiting  to  convey  the  delegates  to  the 
county  home,  and  most  of  the  members  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  visit  this  fine  institution. 

After  making  a  general  inspection  of  the  institution  refreshments 
were  served  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thompson  and  able  assistants,  and  the 
delegates  were  brought  back  to  the  city,  having  spent  a  pleasant 
afternoon  and  all  expressing  themselves  as  well  pleased  with  the 
institution  and  with  their  treatment. 

■  '  '  EVENING  SESSION. 
Wednesday,  actober  9,  1907. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  President  Srodes  at  eight 
o'cluock. 

Fred  Fuller,  of  Scranton,  presented  the  following  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  which  upon  motion  was 
accepted  and  adopted. 

OFFICERS  FOR  1908. 

JOHN  S.  SMITH,  Chester  tV- ' ' 

F  H   NIBECKER,  Delaware  •  •  -  vice  Fresiaent 

MRS.  A.  W.  McCOY,  Crawford  Vice  President 

JOHN  McCABE,  Lackawanna  Vice  President 

FRANK  B.  BAUSMAN,  Lancaster  Vice  President 

MRS.  H.  L.  RANKIN,  Uniontown  Vice  President 

WALTER  BOWDITCH,  Germantown  Vice  President 

MRS  LYDIA  B.  WALTON,  Kennard  Square  Vice  President 

W.  H.  GUY,  Allegheny  Vice  President 

THOS.  HUGHES,  Cambria  Vice  President 

JAS.  K.  THOMPSON,  Montgomery  Vice  President 

L  C  COLBORN.  Somerset  Corresponding  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

EDWARD  P  GOULD,  Erie  Recording  and  Assistant  Secretary 

FRED  FULLER, 
L.   B.  WALTON, 
,  .     •  MILDRED  C.  LINDSEY, 

.  :  C.  A.  WESTFIELD, 

F.  H.  NIBECKER. 

Mrs.  Adrian  W.  McCoy,  of  Meadville,  here  read  the  following 
paper,  which  was  received  with  applause: 

THE  CARE  OF  CHILDHOOD  AND  OLD  AGE.  '' 
By  Mrs.  Adrian  W.  McCoy. 

In  accepting  an  invitation  to  talk  at  this  convention  I  did  not 
assume  that  I  should  be  able  to  tell  you  anything  new,  nor  anything 
that  has  not  already  come  within  your  experience. 

I  believe  that  you  are  representative  citizens  of  the  several  coun- 
ties of  Pennsylvania  and  if  you  are  not  it  is  mostly  the  fault  of  the 
voters.  There  was  perhaps  a  time  when  almost  anyone  would  do 
for  a  director  of  the  poor  or  a  county  commissioner,  but  with  the 
spirit  of  modern  progress,  and  the  general  awakening  of  the  public 
mind  regarding  sociological  subjects  and  the  administration  of  public 
affairs  such  a  notion  has  no  place. 

In  addition  to  your  powers  over  the  material  affairs  of  your  coun- 
ties, you  have  much  to  do  with  the  moral  welfare  of  the  state,  through 
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your  relations  to  the  helpless  poor  including  children  and  the  old  or 
infirm,  as  well  as  your  supervision  to  a  great  degree  of  criminals  and 
vagrants.  In  a  sense  you  are  autocrats  in  your  domains,  and  more 
and  more  do  our  voters  realize  the  necessity  of  placing  in  these 
positions  men  of  good  business  judgment,  especially  when  the  offices 
of  poor  director  and  county  commissioner  are  combined.  Men  who 
will  achieve  the  highest  results  from  the  lowest  tax  levy  and  at  the 
same  time  look  upon  their  local  social  problems  in  a  broadminded 
way,  that  shall  comprehend  moral  social  results  ten  or  twenty  years 
hence  as  well  as  the  condition  of  the  treasury  for  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

While  you  must  provide  jails  you  should  aim  to  make  conditions 
such  that  there  will  be  less  occasion  for  their  occupancy."  For  some 
your  jail  is  a  place  of  detention;  for  others  a  place  of  punishment. 
Where  the  latter  is  intended  it  should  be  carried  out.  Nothing  good 
comes  from  coddling  the  tramp  or  indulging  in  hysteria  over  the 
vicious.  For  both  classes  instead  of  unrestricted  intercourse  in  a 
common  room  where  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  eat,  smoke,  play  cards 
and  exchange  experiences,  there  should  be  serious  occupation.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  furnish  this  through  county  prison  boards, 
but  owing  to  the  extra  expense  and  trouble  but  little  is  done.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  a  system  of  keeping  inmates  of  jails  occupied  would 
be  beneficial,  even  if  troublesome  and  expensive  for  the  time  being, 
and  whoever  shall  evolve  a  practical  system  of  work  for  prisoners, 
will  have  done  a  notable  public  service. 

Is  it  not  true  that  young  children  are  allowed  to  visit  the  jails 
and  often  find  a  sort  of  comfort  and  entertainment  there  that,  to  their 
childish  minds,  seems  more  to  be  sought  than  shunned?  To  me  this 
is  appalling.  And  is  it  not  also  true  that  the  women  occupants  are 
not  always  attended  by  women.  It  seems  to  me  that  these  things 
should  be  immediately  reformed.  That  when  it  is  imperative  that 
a  child  should  see  a  prisoner,  there  should  be  a  place  other  than  the 
common  prison  room  for  the  meeting,  and  that  it  should  be  attended 
by  all  seriousness.  And  that  there  should  be  a  woman  connected  with 
every  jail  to  attend  to  the  women  and  that  great  care  should  be  taken 
in  her  selection.  For  if,  by  her  tactful  management,  one  girl  a  year 
should  be  saved  it  would  be  worth  while. 

Some  crimnologists  estimate  that  confined  criminals  each  cost 
the  state  on  an  average  $1,200  a  year,  and  the  more  pessimistic  state 
that  before  many  years  the  expenses  of  jails,  police  courts  and  other 
incidentals  will  have  become  an  exceedingly  heavy  burden  upon  the 
honest  members  of  society.  It  may  be  alleviated  by  devising  useful 
labOKs  in  jails  and  elsewhere  and  it  may  be  prevented  to  a  great  de- 
gree by  rescuing  the  young,  saving  them  from  drifting  into  crime,  and 
training  them  to  become  useful  members  of  society.  If  a  criminal 
costs  society  $1,200  a  year,  the  elimination  of  that  expense  and  conver- 
sion into  a  valuable  asset  is  something  which  deserves  our  thought 
and  consideration.  This,  the  Childrens'  Aid  Society  aims  to  do,  by 
taking  the  litt)e  ones,  caring  for  them,  giving  them  as  much  trainifig 
as  possible  and  eventually  placing  them  in  families  where  they  are 
most  likely  to  become  desirable  members  of  society. 

"This  country  spends  $6,000,000,000  annually  on  the  criminnl 
pauper  and  vicious  classes  and  the  annual  increase  of  wealth  is  only 
$5,000,000,000.  Is  it  not  a  question  worthy  of  consideration  and  to  make 
thinking  citizens  stop  to  take  notice?" 

This  statement,  so  startling  in  the  way  in  which  the  proposition 
is  put  was  made  by  Dr.  Charles  J.  Bushnell,  who  was  graduated  from 
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Heidelberg  university  and  who  is  said  to  be  an  authority  on  civic 
matters.    He  resides  in  Washington.    He  further  says: 

"Why  the  $6,000,000,000  that  this  nation  spends  every  year  on  its 
criminal  classes  equals  the  amount  spent  on  all  churches,  public  lib- 
raries the  young  women's  christian  association,  the  salvation  army, 
public  hospitals,  asylums  for  the  insane  and  all  benevolent  institutions. 
•'Immorality  consumes  more  of  the  public's  money  than  is  paid  our 
public  school  teachers— fully  four  times  as  much.  The  average  factory 
hand  earns  $440  a  year,  while  it  is  estimated  that  the  average  crim- 
inal costs  the  public  $1,200  a  year."  . 

We  have  jails  and  we  are  pleased  if  the  jails  are  unoccupied. 
Likewise  we  establish  county  homes  for  the  care  of  the  needy  and 
we  are  pleased  if  we  have  many  vacant  rooms,  for  it  shows  that  the 
country  is  prosperous  or  that  people  are  caring  for  their  own  de- 
pendent ones. 

Owing  to  vastly  improved  conditions  the  odium  attached  to  bene- 
ficiaries of  county  homes  is  greatly  lessened.  Better  methods  are  used 
and  higher  thought  given  to  these  institutions,  and  without  a  doubt 
many  of  those  who  find  a  refuge  in  our  county  homes  enjoy  far  more 
of  the  necessities  and  conveniences  and  even  the  luxuries  of  life, 
than  they  ever  found  elsewhere,  and  it  has  been  said  that  the  per 
centage  of  immates  of  county  institutions  who  become  such  through 
undeserved  misfortune  is  small.  Improved  buildings,  intelligent 
management,  and  furnishing  employment  to  inmates,  have  worked 
wonders  but  it  is  at  best  by  no  means  an  easy  proposition 
to  rightly  manage  such  an  institution.  There  are  the  deserving, 
the  unworthy,  the  neat,  the  filthy,  the  good  tempered  and  the 
ill  tempered,  those  of  bright  intellect  and  the  weak  minded,  even 
the  insane.  To  the  question  is  there  a  stigma  attached  to  the  poor 
house  even  at  its  best,  a  prompt  answer  will  come  if  you  put  the 
question  to  vourself,  thus  proving  there  is  a  field  for  endeavor  m  the 
development  of  a  plan  that  shall  separate  the  worthy  unfortunate  from 
the  others.  If  the  per  centage  of  worthy  unfortunates  is  low  so  much 
the  easier. 

It  would  seem  like  good  public  policy  for  the  state  to  formulate 
an  insurance  plan  similar  to  that  of  Germany  or  some  modification 
thereof.  Insurance  has  been  made  such  a  study  of  late  that  this  phase 
is  timely.  An  old  age  or  disability  policy  which  would  insure  the 
holder  admission  to  an  institution  concerning  which  there  could  be 
no  more  disgrace  than  attached  to  the  payment  of  an  accident  policy, 
would  be  a  good  measure.  The  policies  could  be  graded  in 
terms  of  payment  and  one  person  might  have  the  privilege  of  taking 
out  more  than  one,  transferable  under  proper  conditions.  The  state 
or  national  government  taking  charge  of  such  a  plan  would  insure 
permanency  and  eliminate  the  risk  which  might  be  possible  in  ordin- 
ary insurance.  Any  competent  actuary  could  arrange  a  table  of  rates 
that  would  be  self  sustaining.  I'f  the  fee  for  admission  into  most 
homes  for  the  aged  of  $300  to  $500  is  a  fair  one,  it  can  be  seen  that 
no  impossibility  would  be  attempted  although,  it  would  take  some 
tlime  to  put  it  into  successful  operation.  No  cause  could  be  more 
■worthy  than  the  develooment  and  establishment  of  a  system  which 
would  remove  from  the  minds  of  old  people  the  fear  that  there  is  a 
possibility  of  their  going  over  the  hills  to  the  poor  house  or  becoming 
objects  of  charity  through  some  unexpected  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances. 

Christian  denominations  and  the  fraternal  societies  do  much  to- 
ward smoothing  the  pathway  down  life's  hill  by  the  maintainence  of 
old  men's  and  old  women's  homes,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  exist- 
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ing  institutions  of  this  character  may  not  be  used  in  connection  with 
a  state  old  age  insurance  plan.  Our  civilization  will  remain  imper- 
fect until  a  way  is  provided  for  the  worthy  aged  and  disabled,  who 
Laving  done  their  share  of  the  world's  work,  may  from  some  cause, 
come  to  need  a  place  where  they  can  end  their  days  in  peace,  beyond 
the  fear  of  want  and  above  any  hint  of  pauperism,  and  its  real  or 
imaginary  disgrace. 

An  old  German  story  tells  us  that  there  was  once  an  old  man  who 
could  scarcely  walk,  his  knees  shook,  he  could  hardly  see  or  hear, 
and  he  had  no  teeth.  At  the  table  he  held  his  spoon  with  difficulty, 
and  he  spilled  his  soup  on  the  table  cloth.  The  old  man  lived  with 
his  son  whose  wife  was  greatly  annoyed  at  the  untidyness  of  the 
table  after  the  old  man  had  eaten. 

Finally  after  he  had  broken  a  plate  it  was  decided  that  he  should 
eat  his  meals  alone,  in  the,  corner  and  that  he  should  have  a  wooden 
plate.  Not  long  thereafter  the  four  year  old  son  was  found  on  the 
floor  trying  to  hollow  out  a  board.  What  mak'st  thou?  asked  the  fath- 
er. I  make  a  wooden  bowl,  out  of  which  father  and  mother  shall 
eat  when  they  are  old.  The  father  and  mother  were  so  overcome  that 
they  wept,  and  the  grandfather  was  again  given  his  place  at  the  table, 
and  his  dishes  were  like  the  dishes  of  the  family. 

While  the  care  of  the  old  appeals  to  our  sense  of  duty,  affection 
or  gratitude,  that  of  the  young  appeals  not  only  to  the  emotions,  but 
to  the  quasi-selflsh  interests  in  the  betterment  of  society.  It  is  sure- 
ly a  profitable  investment  if  we  can  train  into  a  respectable,  useful 
man  or  woman,  even  one  child  which  might  if  neglected  become  an  un- 
desirable citizen.  President  Roosevelt  is  right  in  his  classification 
into  desirable  and  undesirable  citizens  and  the  sooner  the  American 
people  adopt  his  view,  the  stronger  will  be  our  national  character. 
If  we  wish  our  affairs  in  the  future  to  be  managed  by  decent,  law 
abiding  people  who  respect  themselves  and  recognize  the  rights  of 
others,  we  must  train  for  it.  In  sterling  national  character  is  oar 
safety  for  the  future.  Without  it  we  shall  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  cap- 
italistic robber,  and  the  irresponsible,  selfish  demagogue.  The  child 
of  today  is  the  man  or  woman  of  the  next  decade,  and  nothing  can  be 
more  important  than  the  right  formation  of  his  character.  There  is 
no  science  of  greater  moment  to  the  state  and  the  home,  than  the 
training  of  good  men  and  women.  If  our  boys  are  brave,  honest  and 
industrious,  and  our  girls  wise,  pure  minded  and  capable,  the  endur- 
ance of  the  greatest  Republic  the  sun  ever  shone  on  is  assured,  for 
our  public  morals  will  be  just  about  what  our  individual  standard 
makes  them.  The  Childrens'  Aid  Society  aims  to  supply  real  homes 
for  children  who  lack  them;  to  take  the  waif  or  the  helpless  child  and 
place  him  in  a  home  where  he  will  have  his  chance  and  as  far  as 
possible  to  protect  and  guard  him  until  he  can  act  for  himself.  It 
has  done  a  great  work  since  its  foundation  and  with  the  growing  ac- 
cord between  its  members  and  the  directors  of  the  poor  it  will  be 
more  useful  and  effective  than  ever. 

The  Childrens'  Aid  Society,  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  was  found- 
ed in  1885.  In  1889  a  charter  was  granted.  It  consists  of  22  counties. 
During  the  first  year  of  its  existence  it  did  a  magnificient  work  in 
aiding  the  afflicted  at  the  time  of  the  Johnstown  flood.  Although 
their  special  mission  was  to  care  for  the  children  rendered  homeless 
by  that  terrible  catastrophe,  the  latchstring  of  their  room  was  out 
for  all  who  might  need  their  aid  and  many  of  those  Christian  women, 
ministers,  doctors  and  lawyers  from  all  parts  of  the  country  accepted 
their  hospitality.  The  reports  of  the  different  societies  given  at  this 
convention  will  give  you  a  better  idea  than  I  can  of  the  great  work  of 
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the  Childrens'  Aid  Society.  Tlie  society  not  only  stands  ready  to  do 
the  work  to  which  its  charter  binds  it,  but  its  members  are  bands  of 
women  who  could  be  easily  rallied  in  case  of  any  disaster  to  state  or 
nation. 

Just  a  word  in  closing  about  the  Meadville  home  for  children  and 
old  age  As  I  was  not  active  in  starting  this  home  I  feel  freer  to 
speak  on  the  subject.  I.have  been  so  glad  for  unavoidable  reasons  I 
was  not  present  at  the  meetings  which  decided  the  purchase  of  the 
home,  and  the  combination  of  caring  for  the  old  with  the  young,  for  I 
am  sure  I  should  have  voted  nay  on  both  questions  and  the  result^ 
proved  that  the  course  taken  by  the  society  was  the  wisest  that  could 
have  been  followed.  If  it  never  does  more  good  than  it  has  already 
done,  it  has  paid.  Already  the  passing  to  the  eternal  of  one  old  per- 
son has  been  made  easier.  In  her  last  hours  she  was  surrounded  by 
a  watchfulness,  a  tenderness  and  affection  which  could  scarcely  have 
been  more,  had  she  been  in  the  midst  of  family  ties. 

That  the  eleven -children  and  five  old  ladies  who  are  its  present 
inmates  are  happy  one  needs  only  to  visit  the  place  to  learn.  I  ani 
sure  that  the  touches  of  home  life  and  motherliness  that  are  displayed 
there  would  convert  every  witness  no  matter  how  opposed  he  might 
be  before  a  study  of  this  magnificient  home.  I  say  magnificient,  not  in 
the  sense  of  elegance.  You  will  find  there  the  spirit  of  Christ,  you  will 
find  eleven  children,  who  although  perhaps  motherless  and  fatherless 
are  contented  and  happy.  At  times  you  will  find  them  gathered  around 
the  piano.  You  will  find  them  singing  hymns,  perhaps  not  m  tune, 
perhaps  off  the  key,  but  it  touches  the  heart.  You  will,  if  you  are 
there  at  the  right  time  hear  each  one  of  them  say  his,  "Now  I  lay  me 
before  he  goes  to  sleep. 

One  day  as  I  stood  in  the  house  and  no  one  knew  I  could  see  or 
hear,  the  street  car  stopped,  an  inmate  of  the  home,  who  I  afterwards 
learned  was  blind  alighted,  the  matron  met  her  with  a  welcome  that 
could  not  have  been  surpassed  had  she  been  her  own  mother.  A  wo- 
man lies  there  at  the  present  moment  hovering  between  life  and 
death,  yet  there  is  a  smile  on  her  face  which  says,  "I  have  found  rest 
here  I  have  found  a  home."  Home!  the  most  beloved  of  all  words 
Is  it  worth  while,  was  it  a  good  thjng  to  start  this  home?  As  well 
ask  if  anything  in  life  is  worth  while.  Surely,  nothing  in  Meadville, 
nothing  in  the  state,  unless  it  is  a  similar  institution  doing  a  greater 
work,  is  more  worth  while. 

They  tell  me  the  home  is  not  large  enough.  They  tell  me  they 
have  more  applicants  than  they  can  accommodate.  They  ask  me  if  r 
think  it  a  safe  venture  to  buy  a  larger  home,  and  I,  the  not  long 
pessimist,  say  yes.  The  Lord  must  prosper  such  a  work  as  this.  And 
surely  no  man  or  woman,  who  understands  this  work,  who  under- 
stands what  is  going  on  in  that  home,  could  do  other  than  help  to 
further  its  ends.  There  can  be  no  work  greater  than  making  the  last 
months  of  the  aged  easier,  or  the  making  of  boys  and  girls  better. 

The  time  of  life  when  we  glory  in  our  strength,  when  we  feel 
the  keen  zest  for  evercoming  difficulties  and  for  accomplishment  is 
both  preceded  and  followed  by  periods  of  partial  and  complete  de- 
pendence upon  others.  It  should  be  the  pride  of  our  century  that  it 
shall  have  done  two  things;  made  it  possible  for  every  child  to  grow 
into  moral  physical,  and  mental  health  and  vigor,  and  made  it  certain 
that  worthy  old  age  shall  not  fear  that  through  some  misfortune,  the 
winter  of  life,  mav  become  a  season  of  want,  privation  and  abandon- 
ment. We  can  only  do  these  two  things  by  thinking,  planning  and 
working,  by  instilling  and  cultivating  a  reverential  care  for  the  old 
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and  a  tender  solicitude  for  the  little.  For  such,  said  the  Man  of  Gali- 
lee, is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

President  Srodes  here  called  for  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
place  of  next  meeting. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Payne:  For  two  or  three  years  we  have  held  the 
meetings  in  the  western  part  of  the  state.  We  felt  it  was  well  to  go 
East.  Three  names  were  mentioned:  West  Chester,  Chambersburg 
and  Hazelton.  The  committee  are  unanimous  in  recommending  to  the 
association  the  city  of  West  Chester  as  a  suitable  place  for  the  next 
meeting. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Ochse  moves  that  the  report  of  the  committee  be 
adopted. 

The  report  is  agreed  to.      ,      •  .        .  ,  , 

Mr.  Max  Lick,  of  Meadville,  here  entertained  the  convention  with 
a  very  pleasing  tenor  solo,  which  was  so  well  received  that  he  re- 
sponded to  an  enthusiastic  encore.  He  was  accompanied  by  Miss 
Graham. 

President  Srodes  here  introduced  Mr.  F.  H.  Nibecker,  Superintend- 
ent of  House  of  Refuge,  Philadelphia,  who  was  received  with  applause 
and  addressed  the  convention  as  follows  on  the  subject  "The  De- 
linquent Boy,  His  Reformation:  Statistics.": 

Mr.  President:  Coming  as  I  do  in  the  midst  of  a  crowded  pro- 
gram it  would  be  little  courtesy  on  my  part,  being  one  of  you,  If  I 
were  not  willing  to  be  very  brief  and  give  opportunity  to  the  distin- 
guished stranger  whom  we  have  with  us,  and  to  whom  we  were  seem- 
ingly so  discourteous  this  afternoon  as  to  adjourn  the  session  at  which 
he  was  to  appear. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  past  master  in  the  care  of  the  feeble  minded,  and 
one  who  is  familiar  after  long  years  of  association  in  the  National 
conferences  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  in  all  capacities,  ofiicial  and 
advisory,  with  all  manner  of  charity  and  charitable  work.  I'  would 
not  deprive  him  of  the  fullest  time  that  he  may  desire  tonight,  by 
speaking  to  you  at  any  great  length,  I  being  one  of  you  and  he  being 
here  through  his  courtesy  and  kindness. 

The  question  of  reformation  of  course  immediately  demands  of 
us,  if  we  use  any  analythical  method  at  all,  the  inquiry,  what  is  to  be 
reformed?  I  am  now  using  the  word  reform  in  its  popular  sense. 
If  we  were  in  an  afternoon  session  and  had  ample  time  I  would  like 
to  pass  slips  through  the  audience  asking,  first,  what  is  to  be  re- 
formed, and  after  receiving  the  answer,  thinking  I  might  get  probably 
the  almost  unanimous  answer  that  it  was  character  that  was  to  be 
reformed,  to  ask  you  to  tell  me  what  character  is.  I  will  give  you  a 
few  seconds  to  define  it  in  your  own  minds,  if  you  can.  I  know  of 
nothing  more  difficult  of  definition,  and  character  is  what  is  to  be 
reformed.  We  cannot  say  that  it  represents  something,  because  we 
cannot  reform  a  representation.  It  must  be  something.  We  cannot 
say  that  it  is  something  in  the  man  or  in  the  woman,  because  then 
it  is  entirely  independent  of  him  and  its  reformation  might  not  effect 
the  individual.  It  must  be,  then,  as  I  understand  it,  what  the  man  is; 
not  the  man  himself,  but  what  he  is. 

I  grant  you  that  is  not  a  lucid  definition  of  character,  but  if  you 
can  formulate  a  definition  of  character  I  should  be  most  happy  to 
have  it.  Lexicographers  will  tell  us  it  is  a  hundred  and  one  things, 
but  I  have  yet  to  see  a  clear  definition.    I  say  to  you  that  so  far  as 
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our  consideration  of  the  subject  is  concerned  we  will  consider  char- 
acter as  what  the  individual  is. 

If  we  are  to  reform  this  thing,  character,  we  ought,  I  suppose, 
to  know  what  determines  it.  ^    ■      .  . 

The  aim  of  the  age  is  to  get  at  causes  and  to  begin  at  founda- 
tions, and  start  with  sources,  and  if  we  are  to  work  with  character 
we  ought  to  know  what  it  is  that  determines  a  mans  character  l 
venture  to  say,  first,  that  it  is  the  physical  constitution  with  which 
he  is  born  I  do  not  speak  of  heredity,  because  if  I  say  heredity 
there  will  be  at  once  a  natural  turning  of  the  mind  to  moral  char- 
acteristics, although  moral  characteristics  are  scarcely  transmissible. 
I  speak  of  the  physical  constitution  and  characteristics  with  whicli 
the  child  is  born.  No  one  who  has  had  children  of  his  own  or  who 
has  studied  children  in  any  school  or  Sunday  school  or  indeed  m  any 
place  where  children  may  be  studied,  will  have  any  question  at  all 
that  there  is  a  decided  difference  in  the  physical  characteristics  of 
children  I  do  not  mean  by  physical  characteristics  such  distinc- 
tions as  whether  the  child  has  a  long  nose  or  a  high  forehead  or 
some  particular  cast  of  features.  I  mean  the  physical  constitutional 
characteristics  with  which  he  is  born.  Whether  he  is  nervous,  or 
phlegmatic;  whether  he  is  full  of  physical  exhuberance,  or  reserved 
and  non-expressive;  and  I  believe  these  things  have  more  to  do 
with  what  a  child  becomes  in  after  life  than  is  ordinarily  attributed 

to  them.  ,  ^,        ,  , 

I  was  going  up  to  the  college  the  other  day  and  the  schools 
were  just  being  dismissed,  and  if  I  could  have  had  the  children  as 
they  passed  me  for  an  exhibit  here,  acting  as  they  were,  I  dont 
think  it  would  have  been  necessary  for  me  to  have  said  as  much  as  1 
have   concerning  the   difference  in  the  physical   characteristics  of 

children.  ,    4.  i. 

The  next  thing  that  enters  into  making  the  child  what  he  is, 
or  into  his  character,  is  his  physical  habits.  We  are  accustomed  to 
think  of -habits  as  things  formed  of  choice  and  will;  done  because 
we  like  to  do  them,  and  we  do  them  so  often  that  we  do  them  with- 
out any  distinct  regard  to  moral  quality.  They  become  automatic 
There  are  physical  habits  formed  in  childhood  with  which  the  mmd 
has  practically  nothing  to  do.  I  will  take  extreme  examples.  Take 
the  habit  of  cleanliness  in  the  child.  One  can  hardly  question  that 
the  habit  of  cleanliness  or  the  lack  of  it  may  be  formed  in  early 
childhood  without  any  volition  on  the  part  of  the  child.  If  we  take 
the  extreme  illustration  of  the  foreigners  who  in  the  autumn  sew  on 
their  clothes  for  the  winter,  I  wouldn't  think  there  would  be  any  need 
of  further  illustration;  but  we  go  further  and  say  that  the  physical 
habit  of  the  quality  of  speech,  of  profanity  and  obscenity  that  is 
formed  in  early  childhood  is  formed  without  any  reference  to  moral 
standards  or  moral  quality,  any  more  than  is  the  case  in  the  boy 
saying  "father"  or  "mother."  There  are  physical  impurities  indulged 
in  early  childhood  that  are  purely  physical  in  themselves  and  yet 
have  the  greatest  influence  on  the  character  in  after  life.  They  wear 
grooves  in  the  mind,  through  which  there  will  course  through  the 
whole  life  a  continually  foul  stream,  unless  there  is  something  to 
change  its  course. 

Then,  again,  as  a  third  forming  cause  of  character  there  is 
the  ultimate  idea,  the  determining  idea  of  one's  life.  Of  course  this 
is  not  consciously  formed  in  early  childhood,  but  it  is  formed  in  a 
rudimentary  way,  and  every  child  has  sooner  or  later,  if  he  is  intel- 
ligent, some  idea  of  what  his  end  and  aim  is  to  be  in  life.  Of  course 
that  is  stamping  itself  upon  his  mind  in  very  early  life  and  before 
his  character  is  fully  crystalized. 
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Lastly,  r  would  say  the  determination  of  the  means  by  whicn 
the  end  of  this  ruling  idea  should  be  accomplished  is  an  important 
matter.  The  purpose  in  life  may  be  all  right,  in  itself,  and  yet  the 
determination  of  the  means  by  which  that  purpose  shall  be  accom- 
Dlished  may  make  the  character  for  good  or  bad.  For  instance,  if 
a  young  man  should  determine  that  he  wanted  to  be  possessed  of 
five  thousand  dollars  and  should  break  into  your  bank  to  get  it,  it 
(vould  be  a  very  different  matter  from  the  man  who  determined  that 
he  wanted  five  thousand  dollars  and  went  to  work  in  a  mine  to  get  it, 
saving  a  dollar  a  week,  or  a  professional  man  who  determined  that 
he  needed  five  thousand  dollars  and  by  some  remarkable  case  of 
surgery  or  some  great  case  at  law  should  make  it.  The  determina- 
tion of  all  these  men  would  be  the  same,  but  the  determination  of 
the  means  would  decide  the  moral  quality.  Therefore,  the  choice  of 
the  means  by  which  the  end  shall  be  attained  in  life  is  as  important 
in  determining  the  character  as  the  end  chosen. 

If  these  facts  are  a  not  too  scientific  analysis  of  what  makes 
character  then  when  we  want  to  reform  (for  I  question  the  reforma- 
tion of  character  in  the  ordinary  popular  sense,  but  do  recognize 
the  possibility  of  reformation  of  character  that  shall  replace  char- 
acter already  existing)  character,  and  these  are  the  causes  of  char- 
acter, how  shall  we  go  about  it?  Can  we  do  anything  with  physical 
constitution  and  characteristics  that  are  the  first  basis  of  every 
man's  character?  I  say  no.  We  cannot  make  a  live,  pushing  man. 
out  of  a  logy,  phlegmatic  one,  whose  blood  flows  slowly  and  who=ie 
nerves  are  buried  deep  and  whose  brain  acts  sluggishly  in  aiiy 
mental  operation.  It  is  not  the  reformation  then  of  his  natural  char- 
acteristics, although  it  Is  an  attempt  that  is  often  made  as  a  basis 
of  reformation.  Some  would  make  all  children  alike  and  make  all 
do  alike  with  the  same  earnestness,  but  the  effort  is  absolutely 
useless.  If  that  is  the  basis  of  the  effort  it  will  fail.  It  is  positively 
doomed  to  fail  before  it  begins.  And  that  is  one  of  the  things  at  the 
basis  of  character  that  must  be  allowed  to  stay  as  it  is,  and  there- 
fore many  of  the  efforts  at  reformation  are  exceedingly  faulty,  be- 
cause they  do  not  recognize  that  here  is  one  thing  that  they  have  to 
deal  with  from  which  they  must  keep  their  hands  off. 

If  we  cannot  do  anything  with  that  first  basis  of  a  man's  char- 
acter what  shall  we  say  about  the  physical  habits?  It  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  reform  a  physical  habit;  as  easy  as  it  is  to 
teach  children  to  write.  A  person  comes  into  a  school  and  looks 
at  a  boy's  writing;  he  has  had  little  training,  and  the  observer  won- 
ders at  its  goodness.  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  teach. 
It  is  as  easy  to  reform  physical  habits.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  not 
give  the  physical  habit  a  chance  to  assert  itself.  You  may  plant  a 
bulb  or  a  seed  in  the  ground,  and  if  you  will  keep  the  leaves  cut 
off  for  a  little  while  the  seed  or  bulb  will  die.  It  is  the  same  with 
reference  to  a  physical  habit;  remove  the  opportunity  for  its  indul- 
gence and  the  habit  is  gone.  "What  is  required  for  this  is  continuous 
close  oversight.  That  is  an  organized  effort,  such  as  is  exercised  in 
boarding  schools,  where  an  individual  effort  such  as  is  possible  in  the 
family,  cannot  succeed.  There  is  the  constant  keeping  down  of  the 
foliage;  whereas  in  the  family  it  cannot  be  cut  down  all  the  time. 
I  am  not  criticising  the  family,  or  the  putting  of  children  in  families. 
Constant  oversight  will  kill  it  any  time.  While  that  habit  is  dying 
another  one  is  being  formed,  and  being  formed  under  proper  super- 
vision and  oversight  it  is  presumably  a  proper  physical  habit. 

There  is  a  great  deal  in  even  physical  forms.  I  have  no  doubt 
many  of  you  would  feel  more  like  prayer  when  kneeling  at  the  home 
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or  before  the  altar  in  your  church  than  you  would  here  on  your 
seats  before  me.  The  mere  doing  of  the  deed  will  teach  the  doctrine; 
and  so  it  is  with  a  physical  habit  the  mere  formation  of  a  proper 
physical  habit  will  naturally  react  on  the  making  of  the  man  what 
he  is — the  character.  .    ^    ^  • 

The  next  matter  I  spoke  of  was  the  ruling  purpose  of  the  boy  s 
life     Now  this  is  not  so  simple.    I  perhaps  will  run  counter  to  the 
thought  of  many  of  you  when  I  say  that  probably  the  most  defective 
way  of  changing  the  dominant  idea  of  the  boy's  life  is  by  preach- 
ment, indoctrination;  talking  about  what  the  proper  idea  should  be. 
If  we  have  a  very  strong  notion  and  somebody  puts  at  us  something 
entirely  opposite,  our  combativeness  is  excited  and  we  oppose  it 
because  it  is  different  from  what  we  have;   if,  however,  someone 
can  lay  before  us  a  proposition  or  panorama  of  life  that  throws  our 
strong  idea  into  a  hideous  light  and  makes  it  appear  something  to 
be  shunned  we  will  sneak  away  from  it;  but  we  do  not  care  to  have 
anyone  tell  us  about  it;   we  would  rather  they  wouldn't  refer  to 
what  we  believe.    The  worst  thing  you  can  do  to  a  public  man  is  to 
quote  his  previous  speeches  to  him,  and  the  worst  thing  you  can  do 
to  a  man  who  is  living  an  upright  life  is  to  refer  to  something  that 
he  did  in  another  phase  of  living.    Preachment  is  the  least  effective 
way  of  changing  the  purpose  of  a  boy's  life;  it  must  be  done  by  in- 
direction; by  showing  that  another  purpose  is  better;  that  there  is 
something  higher  or  better,  but  don't  try,  with  most  men,  or  any  boy, 
to  bring  him  to  the  stage  where  he  ought  to  do  it  because  it  is  the 
right  thing  to  do.    I  never  heard  a  more  ridiculous  story  than  of  a 
man  who  was  proverbial  for  making  absurd  claims  for  boys  in  his 
school;  he  told  about  a  boy  whom  some  official  was  talking  to  and 
asked  "what  are  you  here  for?"  and  he  told  him  that  he  was  there 
for  going  to  church  before  the  bell  rang  and  the  man  said,  "what  do 
you  stay  here  for  if  you  didn't  do  anything,  why  don't  you  run  away?" 
and  the  boy  said,  "it  wouldn't  be  right."    Now  that  is  the  consum- 
mation of  absurdity,  and  if  you  expect  to  eliminate  selfishness  from 
a  child's  aim  in  life  you  are  expecting  more  than  most  of  you  have 
expected  of  your  own  children  in  their  bringing  up.    In  fact  I  don't 
know  of  anybody  who  isn't  following  a  selfish  aim  in  life.    Do  men 
get  rich  because  they  can  do  so  much  good  with  their  money?  Do 
men  seek  power  because  it  will  give  them  such  great  influence  for 
good  to  others?    Where  can  you  find  an  unselfish  motive  in  life? 
Men  are  called  upon  to  repent,  so  they  may  go  to  heaven,  or  that 
they  may  escape  hell,  by  the  men  of  the  new  as  well  as  the  old  school 
of  evangelists.    Then  don't  try  to  demand  from  the  child  an  unselfish 
motive  as  the  dominant  idea  of  his  life;  because  nobody  lives  without 
selfish  motive  in  life.    But  if  that  motive  is  made  so  free  from  ob- 
jectionable individualism  that  a  man  stands  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
us  in  community  and  recognizes  the  rights  of  other  men  in  commu- 
nity it  is  high  enough.    And  that  brings  me  naturally  to  the  last 
source  of  character  to  the  means  by  which  these  motives  shall  be 
accomplished.    Here  is  where  selfishness  will  get  its  proper  bap- 
tism of  righteousness,  by  teaching  of  the  life  that  no  boy  can  live 
to  himself;  that  he  is  a  part  of  the  social  system;  that  he  depends 
on  others  and  others  have  their  rights  and  he  has  his  rights  and 
others  must  recognize  them.    The  boy  may  be  reformed  from  the 
predatory  animal,  with  selfishness  of  the  most  savage  kind  into  the 
social  being  that  recognizes  that  others  have  rights  as  well  as  him- 
self and  he  has  rights  as  well  as  others  and  only  in  the  same  pro- 
portion.   Then  you  have  made  of  him  a  very  fair  character,  if  his 
aim  and  end  in  life  is  a  persistent  although  partial  aim  for  that 
which  is  acceptably  good. 
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That  is  what  I  think  should  be  the  basis  of  the  work  of  the 
reformation  of  the  boy.  It  sounds  a  little  dry,  but  we  have  to  get 
down  to  the  foundation  when  we  are  going  to  do  anything  with  an 
absolute  hope  of  accomplishing  a  purpose.  By  such  an  analysis  we 
get  a  little  idea  of  what  the  work  we  are  trying  to  do  aims  to  ac- 
complish. It  aims  to  lift  by  replacing  the  character  already  half 
formed  by  another  character  that  shall  be  the  social  character  that 
can  succeed  in  the  world  alongside  of  the  character  of  other  men, 
without  conflicting  with  them  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights. 

Details  of  the  efforts  put  forth  are  not  in  place  here.  There  is 
tacked  on  to  this  suggestion  the  word  "statistics."  It  is  said  that 
figures  don't  lie.  Someone  else  has  also  said  that  liars  do  figure. 
That  is  about  what  I  think  of  statistics.  It  depends  on  who  makes 
them,  and  the  point  of  view  taken  of  the  things  of  which  they  are 
made.  Of  statistics  concerning  matters  of  this  kind  I  have  compara- 
tively little  regard.  We  make  statistics  on  the  results  of  our  work, 
we  visit  the  boys  for  three  years  until  they  are  18  years  old  and 
charge  ourselves  with  every  complaint  against  them,  and  everv 
boy  that  goes  to  another  institution,  etc.,  and  try  to  get  a  fair  idea 
of  what  our  work  amounts  to;  but  if  it  looked  a  thousand  times 
blacker  than  it  does  we  should  keep  on  doing  it,  because  we  think 
it  is  the  right  kind  of  an  effort  to  make.  Concerning  the  result  of 
those  lives  in  which  we  have  interfered  I  can  say  we  have  had  no 
year  that  the  percentage  of  the  boys  on  our  visiting  list  who  are 
doing  well  has  been  below  80.  Leading  decent  lives.  I  don't  think 
that  four-fifths  of  them  will  perhaps  hold  fast  all  their  lives.  If 
there  are  many  young  people  here  I'  would  be  also  unwilling  to 
assume  the  same  thing  for  them,  in  their  lives.  The  only  thing  we 
can  say  is  that  the  boy  has  been  reformed  to  the  extent  that  he  has 
been  placed  on  his  feet,  and  made  able  to  stand  there  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time.  It  rests  with  society,  largely,  as  to  what 
will  become  of  him  afterwards.  When  the  spirit  of  viciousness  and 
crime  and  evil  becomes  so  rampant  that  the  best  of  children  are 
being  contaminated  and  destroyed  I  don't  know  why  I  should  expect 
that  my  pupils  should  escape  the  contagion  any  more  than  others. 
When  the  social  neglect  is  so  great  that  child-crime  increases  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  so  that  where  there  were  hundreds  of  cases  a  few 
years  ago  there  are  thousands  now,  I  don't  know  why  I  should  expect 
that  children  who  have  been  schooled  by  me  should  get  out  of  it 
any  better  than  those  who  have  been  to  the  public  or  private  schools 
in  the  cities  where  they  live. 

Statistics  simply  show  that  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  children 
taken  in  hand  at  a  proper  time  in  life  and  under  proper  conditions 
may  be  placed  on  their  feet  and  then  kept  there  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  then  it  is  for  the  public  to  say  whether  they  will  destroy 
what  others  have  formed.  (Applause.) 

Following  Mr.  Nibecker's  address  Mrs.  E.  S.  Lindsey  of  Warren, 
read  the  following  interesting  paper,  "Child  Labor  and  Its  Results,'" 
which  was  received  with  applause. 

CHILD  LABOR  AND  ITS  RESULTS. 
By  Mrs.  E.  S.  Lindsey, 

Those  of  you  who  have  read  Hardy's  novel,  "Jude  the  Obscure," 
will  recall  with  a  pang  of  quaint  personality  of  the  little  Jude,  or 
as  he  was  grotesquely  called,  "Father  Time."  The  child,  saddened 
and  prematurely  aged  by  privition  and  suffering  asks,  "Can't  I  do 
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anything?"  "No,"  answers  the  mothers,  "all  is  trouble,  adversity 
and  suffering."  Again  the  childish  voice  inquires,  "Mother,  it  would 
be  better  out  of  the  world  than  in  it."  "Yes,  dear,  it  would,  almost." 
"But  we  don't  ask  to  be  born,"  the  boy  says  pitiously. 

The  next  morning  the  little  Jude,  having  destroyed  the  two 
younger  children,  hangs  himself.  In  the  stiffened  fingers  was  found 
a  bit  of  paper  on  which  was  written  in  the  boy's  hand,  "Done  be- 
cause we  are  too  many." 

To  those  of  us  who  have  come  in  close  personal  contact  with 
these  miniature  men  and  women  into  whose  haggard  little  faces  no 
gleam  of  youth  or  laughter  ever  comes,  this  story,  horrible  as  it  is, 
is  written  the  realms  of  possibility.  Across  the  door  of  the  crowded, 
stifling  tenement  the  explanation  of  crime  and  degeneracy  might  well 
read,  "Done  because  we  are  too  many." 

John  Spargo  in  his  pathetic  history,  "Childhood's  Wrongs;  The 
Bitter  Cry  of  the  Children,"  asserts  that  there  is  no  more  horrible 
page  in  all  history  than  the  enslavement  of  mere  babies  by  the 
industrial  revolution  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  England.  At  first 
parental  love  and  pride  were  in  arms  against  the  new  system.  Fac- 
tory girl  was  a  disgraceful  epithet.  Not  till  forced  by  lowered 
wages  and  abject  poverty  could  the  respectable  classes  be  induced  to 
send  their  children  to  the  factories.  But  the  great  manufacturies 
must  have  children.  What  simpler  than  get  them  from  the  work- 
houses? Surely  it  would  not  be  a  difficult  task  to  persuade  officials 
to  get  rid  of  their  pauper  children  and  to  the  conscientious  few  who 
sought  to  investigate  there  was  always  the  specious  pretext  that  the 
children  were  merely  taken  from  the  poor  houses  to  become  appren- 
tices and  be  taught  good  trades,  and  thus  was  established  the  traffic 
in  child  slaves.  They  received  no  wages,  were  confined  in  dark 
cellars,  often  chained  to  keep  them  from  running  away,  beaten 
and  tortured,  worked  sixteen  hours  on  a  stretch,  indiscriminately 
herded  together  and  fighting  with  pigs  for  the  coarse  fare  which  they 
shared  in  common.  When  we  think  of  the  intelligent  care  and  tender- 
ness shown  our  feeble  minded  in  a  model  institution  like  Polk,  we  are 
filled  with  horror  when  we  read  that  the  overseers  of  the  poor  demand- 
ed that  the  manufacturers  must  accept  one  imbecile  out  of  every  batch 
of  twenty  children.  Robert  Owen  says  children  were  received  as  early 
as  six  years  of  age.  They  worked  steadily  from  six  in  the  morning 
till  seven  in  the  evening  and  after  that  were  supposed  to  be  educated. 
One  wonders  how  British  philanthropists  could  have  had  so  much 
time  to  devote  to  the  emancipation  of  the  poor  negro  of  our  southern 
states.  The  first  act  passed  through  parliament  for  the  protection  of 
children  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  This  act  placed 
no  limit  upon  the  age  at  which  children  might  be  employed,  but 
graciously  reduced  the  working  day  to  twelve  hours  and  sought  to 
provide  clothes,  religious  training  and  education. 

Yes,  but  you  will  say,  thank  God  that  dark  chapter  is  finished 
and  in  the  light  of  the  great  philanthropy  of  the  twentieth  century 
with  its  ringing  plea  for  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  father- 
hood of  God  former  things  have  passed  away,  and  yet  children  only 
four  years  old  have  been  found  in  your  canning  factories  in  New 
York  State  and  little  girls  of  five  and  six  are  working  by  night  in 
your  southern  cotton  mills. 

The  Greek  legend  tells  us  as  fast  as  Saturns  children  were  born 
he  swallowed  them.  Modern  greed  and  industry  is  performing  this 
somewhat  doubtful  role  for  every  state  in  our  Union. 

A  competent  authority  places  the  number  of  children  under  four- 
teen in  the  Southern  cotton  mills  as  60,000. 

It  is  hard  for  us  as  loyal  Pennsylvanians  to  accept  the  fact  that 
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our  state  enslaves  more  children  than  any  other — principally  as 
breaker  hoys.  The  work  is  hard,  and  bending  over  the  chute  to  pick 
out  slate  and  refuse  from  the  coal  results  in  deformed  bodies,  while 
the  choking  clouds  of  dust  lay  the  foundation  of  the  dreaded  miners' 
consumption.    Wages  are  from  50  to  60  cents  a  day. 

To  again  quote  from  John  Spargo:  "Children  are  employed  in 
the  textile  mills  because  their  lalDor  is  cheaper  than  that  of  adults. 
Boys  are  employed  in  the  glass  factories  at  night  because  their  labor 
is  cheaper  than  that  of  machinery.  Children  in  tenements  paste  the 
fancy  boxes  in  which  we  get  our  candies  for  the  same  reason.  Such 
child  labor  has  nothing  to  do  v/ith  training  the  child  for  the  work 
of  life." 

And  now  as  to  the  physical  condition.  I'n  European  countries, 
where  more  careful  investigations  have  been  conducted,  the  victim 
of  the  workshops  or  factory  shows  great  physical  deterioration,  con- 
sumption and  rickets  being  perhaps  the  most  prevalent  diseases. 
Choking  clouds  of  dust,  overheated  rooms  and  in  some  manufactories 
as  in  that  of  felt  hats,  where  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  atmosphere 
very  moist,  the  work  is  continued  until  faintings  are  so  numerous  that 
it  does  not  pay  to  keep  going,  and  the  mills  are  closed.  In  our  large 
carpet  factories  children  become  so  thoroughly  dyed  themselves 
that  a  scratch  or  cut  often  results  in  death. 

I  have  never  forgotten  a  child  in  whom  I  became  deeply  inter- 
ested in  a  New  York  children's  hospital  suffering  from  necrosis  of  the 
jaw.  This  terrible  disease  was  brought  on  by  making  matches  and 
was  due  to  phosphor  poisoning.  Spargo  says  it  is  known  as  "phossy 
jaw."  Examples  might  be  multiplied,  but  they  are  too  horrible.  That 
the  sum  of  these  wrongs  should  be  a  low  moral  standard  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at.  I  once  had  pointed  out  to  me  the  most  evil  woman 
in  a  great  mill.  She  was  not  sixteen  at  the  time  and  was  a  veritable 
power  for  evil,  contaminating  all  her  associates.  She  had  worked 
since  she  was  five  years  old. 

The  following  clipping  from  a  Harrisburg  paper  furnishes  us 
with  the  other  side  of  the  argument,  as  presented  by  State  Factory 
Inspector  Delaney: 

"Thousands  of  children  run  wild,  says  Delaney — Blames  it  on 
anti-  child  labor  faddists  who  killed  legislation. 

"Harrisburg,  September  11. — 'The  faddists  and  anti-child  labor 
people  in  Philadelphia,  who  defeated  beneficial  legislation  last  winter, 
sowed  the  wind  and  are  now  reaping  the  whirlwind,'  said  State  Fac- 
tory Inspector  Delaney  to-day. 

"  'They  complained,'  said  Captain  Delaney,  'that  children  instead 
of  being  employed  in  factories  ought  to  be  sent  to  school.  As  a  gen- 
eral proposition  I  agreed  to  that,  but  stipulated  that  they  might  be 
employed  when  there  was  no  school,  to  which  they  objected  and  the 
legislation  fell.    What  it  the  result? 

"  'Look  at  Philadelphia  to-day.  When  schools  opened  this  week 
it  was  found  that  10,000  children  could  only  be  accommodated  with 
half  a  day's  schooling  and  over  13,000  had  no  accommodations  what- 
ever, and  were  forced  into  the  streets.  What  is  to  become  of  these 
13,000  children?  Under  the  laws,  as  created  by  the  anti-child  labor 
faddists,  these  children  are  not  permitted  to  go  into  the  factories  to 
work,  they  are  not  even  permitted  to  do  the  lightest  kind  of  labor. 
They  must  simply  remain  idle  and  run  wild  through  the  streets. 

"'And  matters  might  even  be  worse,'  continued  Captain  Delaney. 
'The  anti-child  labor  people  successfully  opposed  the  allowing  of 
principals  and  teachers  in  parochial  schools  to  issue  certificates  to 
children,  compelling  them  to  go  to  public  school  teachers  for  authority 
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to  issue  certificates.  Now,  here  is  a  supposition  case  based  on  that 
action: 

"  'Suppose  the  70,000  children  attending  the  Catholic  parochial 
schools  of  Philadelphia  should  be  turned  over  to  the  Philadelphia 
school -authorities,  what  a  wretched  and  deplorable  condition  they 
would  be  in.  The  public  schools  there  are  now  shy  of  accommoda- 
tions for  13,000,  and  if  the  70,000  Catholic  children  now  in  the  paro- 
chial schools  were  turned  over  to  the  public  school  authorities,  that 
would  make  80,000  children  without  school  accommodations.  There 
are  Episcopal  and  Lutheran  parochial  schools  in  Philadelphia,  the 
scholars  in  which  would  swell  the  number  to  about  100,000.  In  other 
words,  if  the  parochial  schools  were  closed  and  the  public  schools 
were  asked  to  take  charge  of  the  children  whose  parents  pay  taxes, 
they  simply  could  not  do  it,  and  this  vast  army  of  children  would  be 
running  idle  in  Philadelphia's  streets.  They  could  not  work— the 
faddists  on  child  labor  have  barred  them  out.  What  could  they  do? 
Nothing— simply  run  wild.  The  conditions  are  deplorable.  What 
would  you  do  with  these  children  if  these  parochial  schools,  which 
are  now  supported  exclusively  by  private  subscription,  were  to  be 
closed?    That's  the  conundrum.' 

"Captain  Delaney,  in  his  report  published  some  time  ago,  called 
attention  to  this  condition  of  affairs,  and  prophesied  what  would 
certainly  happen." 

But  the  pendulum  swings  far  out  with  the  first  stroke  of  early 
legislation  on  any  subject,  reminds  one  of  Evan's  definition  of  a 
musical  person:  "One  who  has  strength  enough  to  make  a  terrible 
noise  and  obtuseness  enough  not  to  mind  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  good  people  are  overlooking  one  simple 
factor  in  the  problem— the  child's  own  feeling  in  the  matter.  I  never 
heard  a  great  scientist  yet  who  could  either  measure  or  explain  a 
boy's  appetite.  My  homely  statement  of  this  problem  would  read: 
The  unemployed  boy  might  receive  as  his  share  of  the  family  rations 
one  bologna  and  a  piece  of  bread,  which  would  be  lost  in  a  corner  of 
his  poor  little  empty  stomach.  While  the  small  laborer  might  be 
able  to  lay  six  sausages  side  by  side  with  bread  ad  libitum.  I'f 
we  enact  arbitrary  laws  prohibiting  absolutely  all  work  for  the  chil- 
dren of  our  poor,  then  we  should  be  prepared  to  satisfy  the  needs 
which  the  poor  wages  of  the  parents  cannot  cover. 

Children  early  show  an  interest  in  work  and  a  delight  and  pride 
in  wages.  I  believe  the  golden  mean  will  yet  be  reached  when  the 
state  shall  offer  and  enforce  such  a  fine  protection  that  child  labor 
shall  neither  mean  deformed  bodies  or  dwarfed  brains.  The  problem 
of  the  unemployed  faced  us  this  summer  in  Warren  with  some  lively 
lads  who  had  nothing  to  do.  While  waiting  for  good  homes  two  ex- 
citing runaways  were  the  result,  and  the  picture  of  a  long-suffering 
county  commissioner  dashing  up  our  state  road,  while  the  Children's 
Aid  ladies  looked  under  beds  and  in  closets,  is  still  more  than  vivid 
in  my  mind.  One  small  delinquent  in  explaining  said  with  a  fine 
despair:    "You  see,  Mrs.  Lindsey,  we  had  nothing  else  to  do." 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  moderate  labor  on  a  full  stomach 
can  be  any  more  injurious  to  the  child  than  long  hours  of  study  on 
an  empty  stomach,  and  yet  you  have  the  testimony  of  hundreds  of 
our  teachers  in  the  poor  districts  of  our  large  cities  that  a  large 
number  of  children  have  no  breakfasts  whatever  and  a  cup  of  coffee 
without  even  bread  in  other  instances.  Hannah  Moore  said  there  are 
only  two  bad  things  in  the  world,  sin  and  bile;  and  yet  with  this  con- 
dition you  are  sure  to  have  both. 
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I  wish  this  vast  subject  had  been  given  to  one  capable  of  grasp- 
ing it,  but  I  comfort  myself  and  you  with  that  charming  couplet: 
Great  Junos  geese  saved  Rome  her  citadel, 
And  the  State  may  be  saved  if  I  but  cackle  well. 

After  the  reading  of  Mrs.  Lindsey's  paper  the  convention  was  en- 
tertained by  the  singing  of  a  solo  by  Mr.  Griffith,  accompanied  by 
Miss  Graham,  which  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  all. 

President  Srodes  here  introduced  to  the  convention  Mr.  Alexander 
Johnson,  General  Secretary  National  Conference  and  Charities,  and 
said:  I  am  pleased  that  we  can  receive  this  evening  the  experience 
and  knowledge  of  one  who  has  been  in  the  work  so  long  a  time  and 
who  is  able  by  that  experience  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  advice. 
Mr.  Alexander  Johnson,  Secretary  to  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Corrections  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  is  present  and  I 
take  pleasure  in  presenting  him  to  you. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  received  with  applause  and  spoke  as  follows, 
his  subject  being,  "Our  Charities,  and  Philanthropy  of  the  United 
States." 

OUE  CHAEITIES,  AND  PHILANTHKOPY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
By  Mr.  Alexander  Johnson. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  am  to  speak  to  you  to-night,  by  the  will  of  your  program  com- 
mittee, on  the  value  of  conferences  of  charities  and  the  relations 
which  should  subsist  between  the  state  and  national  conferences, 
as  well  as  on  the  topic  named  by  the  chair. 

This  is  your  thirty-third  conference.  We  had  in  June  in  Minnea- 
polis the  thirty-fourth  national  conference.  If  the  state  conferences 
are  the  daughters  of  the  national  conference,  this  is  the  oldest  daugh- 
ter. I  have  known  a  good  deal  about  this  conference.  Your  friend 
and  associate,  Mr.  McGonnigle,  now  deceased,  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  mine,  and  we  often  talked  about  this  conference.  I  promised  him 
that  some  day  I  would  come  and  spend  a  day  with  you.  I  have 
frequently  read  your  annual  reports.  I  have  them  in  my  library  and 
find  in  them  many  valuable  contributions  to  the  literature  of  charity 
and  reform. 

When  we  think  of  what  the  national  conference  has  meant  to  the 
nation  in  its  34  years  of  useful  life,  we  may  see  what  the  state  con- 
ference has  been  to  Pennsylvania.  You  are  a  generation  old  now. 
For  a  third  of  a  century  you  have  been  coming  together  to  inquire 
how  your  work  might  be  done  better;  how  the  taxpayers'  burdens 
might  be  lightened,  or  how  the  money  they  furnish  might  be  spent 
to  greater  usefulness. 

I  want  to  point  out  one  or  two  things  that  the  conference  ought 
to  be  to  the  state.  First  in  importance  is  the  function  it  performs  as 
a  sort  of  stock  taking.  Every  business  man  takes  account  of  his 
stock,  and  of  his  debts,  every  year,  and  he  finds  in  that  way  how  he 
stands.  This  is  your  stock  taking.  How  is  this  great  work,  this 
most  important  business  that  the  state  has  to  do,  being  done?  This 
business  that  is  put  into  your  hands  as  dealers  with  the  people  who 
are  in  danger  of  becoming  undesirable  citizens,  or  who  have  already 
become  such?  Can  we  say  we  hava  had  a  good  year ;  that  there  are  fewer 
people  in  the  almshouses  and  fewer  dependent  children  to  be  taken  care 
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of  and  fewer  insane  and  idiotic  and  deaf  mutes  and  blind?  Can  we 
say  we  have  improved  our  methods  so  that  we  are  turning  out  a 
better  product  from  our  social  factory  in  which  the  thing  to  be  manu- 
factured is  worthy  intelligent  citizens? 

We  have  many  of  these  institutions,  intended  to  make  over  and 
rehabilitate  those  who  have  fallen  or  those  who  are  danger  of 
falling  Brother  Nibecker's  institution  is  the  best  known  type  of  such 
Taking  into  it  boys  who  have  had  no  proper  chance;  boys  who  have 
done  some  bad  things.  (Judge  Lindsey  says  there  isnt  such  a 
thing  in  the  world  as  a  bad  boy,  but  that  boys  sometimes  do  bad 
things  )  To  take  those  boys  and  turn  them  out  as  ordinarily  good 
citizens;  can  you  imagine  a  piece  of  business  that  the  state  is  doing 
that  is  of  more  importance  than  that;  more  important  than  even, 
the  teaching  in  the  great  schools  and  colleges.  I  think  the  work  your 
President  is  doing  for  the  insane,  the  work  my  dear  friend  Mm  dock 
is  doing  for  the  feeble-minded,  is  a  blessed  and  sacred  work,  because 
it  is  work  for  humanity.  Whether  it  is  for  the  defective,  or  the  poor 
or  for  the  delinquent,  this  work  that  we  have  is  all  one  piece  of  work 
Charities  and  corrections  are  two  sides  of  one  great  movement,  and 
the  purpose  of  it  all  is  to  uplift  humanity,  and  if  Providence  has  beea 
so  good  as  to  make  that  our  life  work  we  are  very  fortunate  to 
have  so  great  a  privilege.  Now,  besides  taking  stock  of  our  success- 
or failue  in  the  business  which  our  state  gives  us  to  do  for  her,  there 
is  another  very  valuable  function  of  the  annual  conference.  When 
we  meet  together  we  should  not  only  inquire  how  we  are  getting 
along,  but  also  as  to  the  spirit  in  which  this  work  is  being  done. 
That  spirit  we  have  a  greater  opportunity  to  enkindle  at  these  meet- 
ings than  anywhere  else.  Are  we  getting  hold  of  the  public  and 
making  them  understand  our  spirit?  If  we  can  get  the  general  pub- 
lic to  come  to  our  meetings  and  realize  the  spirit  in  which  we  are 
doing  this  work  it  is  a  great  advantage.  It  is  not  enough  that  the 
Governor  and  Members  of  the  Legislature  should  approve  of  our 
work  Public  work,  to  be  out  of  the  danger  of  politics  must  have  a 
strong  support  in  public  opinion,  and  when  we  come  together  m  a 
public  way  and  get  the  public  interested  it  is  a  great  thing  to  do. 
We  want  public  opinion  to  look  at  these  matters  as  we  look  at  them. 

One  thing  we  may  sav  about  our  American  chanties  that  cannot 
be  said  of  these  of  many  parts  of  the  world.  Most  of  the  improve- 
ments not  only  in  our  charitable  but  in  our  penal  affairs,  come  from 
the  inside,  and  are  not  forced  on  the  agents  or  officers  by  the  pres- 
sure of  outside  public  opinion.  Now  it  is  true  that  when  we  put  a 
man  into  office,  especially  if  he  thinks  he  is  settled  there,  the  tend- 
ency is  to  get  into  a  routine  and  do  the  same  thing  over  ond  over. 
But'  still  our  American  Charities  have  that  distinguishing  mark,  more 
than  in  any  other  country,  that  the  improvements  you  see  in  them 
from  year  to  year  largely  come  from  the  inside  and  are  not  forced 
on  them  from  the  outside;  and  that  it  comes  because  we  have  this 
habit  in  America  of  seeking  for  public  sentiment  and  sympathy. 
Here  every  man  owns  the  state.  One  undivided  five  millionth  part- 
of  Pennsylvania  is  owned  by  each  voter  present,  and  so  he  takes  or 
ought  to  take  a  very  intelligent  interest  in  it.  The  work  of  the  state 
goes  forward  in  that  way  because  it  is  the  public  work,  and  the  pub- 
lic are  advised. 

I  must  confess  that  this  latter  statement  often  seems  contrary 
to  events,  that  often  the  public  are  strangely  indifferent  to  their  own 
welfare,  their  own  affairs.  Yet  in  spite  of  that  I  still  believe  that 
in  the  majority  of  cases  the  public  do  care  and  only  need,  perhaps, 
to  know  a  little  more  than  they  do,  to  take  a  more  active  part  for 
better  things.    You  say  that  it  is  a  very  rosy  view,  things  are 
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getting  done  in  the  dark,  occasionally.  Some  dreadful  story  comes 
out  in  some  other  state.  In  your  neighboring  state  on  the  west  a 
few  weeks  ago  two  men  were  sent  to  prison  for  murdering  an  in- 
sane patient,  and  in  another  state  two  women  were  accused  of  putting 
•a  feeble  minded  girl,  for  punishment,  into  a  hot  bath  until  it 
scalded  her  until  she  died.  There  are  almshouses  where  people  are 
dreadfully  neglected:  where  active  cruelty  is  going  on;  but  they 
are  all  in  dark  places.  The  dark  places  of  the  earth  are  full  of  the 
labitations  of  cruelty.    That  is  what  the  scripture  says  about  it. 

The  thing  we  should  welcome,  as  public  servants,  is  that  the 
"public  shall  come  and  see  us  and  know  what  is  going  on,  and  when 
the  broad  sunlight  of  publicity  is  blazing  full  and  clear  into  every 
corner  of  our  institutions  those  things  will  not  occur.  Cruelty  and 
filth  flee  before  the  light,  like  those  little  crawling  things  that  skirm- 
ish away,  when  you  turn  up  a.  board  that  has  long  been  lying  on  the 
grass.  And  then  the  general  public  has  another  great  duty.  The 
newspapers  are  very  prone  to  publish  the  bad  things.  If  a  man  has 
done  something  wrong  they  are  not  afraid  to  tell  it.  Now  won't  you 
agree  with  me  that  there  is  another  side  to  that  question?  Here  is 
a  man  who  day  after  day  and  month  after  month  is  doing  his  whole 
duty  with  a  great  deal  of  self  sacrifice  and  for  small  pay;  isn't  it  a 
good  thing  to  go  to  him  and  say  "we  are  with  you;  you  can  count  up- 
on us  every  time;  we  are  glad  to  see  things  looking  so  well."  Let 
something  good  be  said.  I  wonder  if  you  remember  the  story  in  one 
of  the  early  gospels,  that  has  been  thrown  aside.  How  Jesus  with  his 
disciples  was  walking  along  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  dead 
bodv  of  a  poor  wretched  dog  was  lying  in  the  street,  and  everyone 
said,  "what  a  dreadful  sight."  But  though  the  body  was  festering  and 
repulsive  yet  his  white  teeth  were  shown,  and  Jesus  said,  "What 
beautiful  white  teeth."  There  is  always  something  good  that  might 
be  said.  Say  It  as  well  as  the  other.  We  want  to;  let  our  public  ser- 
vants know  that  we  appreciate  them  when  they  do  the  right  thing,  as 
well  as  to  make  it  very  plain  that  if  they  do  not  do  the  right  thing 
we  shall  not  stand  by  them  and  they  will  not  be  kept  in  their  place. 

I  don't  think  anything  good  has  been  said  about  Charities  and 
Corrections  in  the  world  that  cannot  be  said  about  Charities  and 
Corrections  in  the  United  States.  I  think  also  that  perhaps  nothing 
bad  has  been  said  that  cannot  be  truthfully  said  about  the  world  in 
some  place  of  the  United  States.  The  great  purpose  of  the  national 
conference  and  of  the  state  conference,  is  to  tell  the  truth,  to  speak 
out  clearly  in  praise  of  the  good  that  all  may  emulate  it,  in  condemna- 
tion of  the  evil  that  all  may  shun  it  and  those  tio  blame  may  re- 
form it.  The  great  object  of  these  conferences  is  to  provoke  one 
another  to  love  and  good  works,  as  the  apostle  puts  it.  That  we  may 
have  things  done  better  and  better. 

We  go  to  extremes.  The  pendulum  swings  far  beyond  the  cen- 
ter. So  it  is  in  our  affairs.  We  go  very  far  one  way  and  a  little  too 
far  the  other  way.  But  every  time  the  pendulum  has  swung  a  little 
too  far  perhaps  it  has  helped  the  general  average.  Even  those 
spasms  of  reform  that  occur  in  the  great  cities  one  in  six  or  eight 
or  ten  years,  with  almost  the  regularity  of  panics  and  crises,  those 
great  upheavals,  evanescent  though  they  may  be,  are  movements  in 
the  line  of  permanent  reform  and  something  is  gained  here  and  there. 
Occasionallv  we  hear  of  things  that  seem  like  a  set  back;  of  the  in- 
crease in  child  criminality,  for  instance,  which  has  been  mentioned 
this  evening.  Now  T  have  a  profound  distrust  of  statistics,  (I  have 
compiled  and  published  a  good  inany  of  them  myself,)  and  I  doubt 
very  much,  that  there  is  this  tremendous  increase  in  .luvenile  crime. 
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It  may  be  true  there  are  more  arrests.  This  is  true  a^o^t/Jl  ^ 
arrests  We  are  perpetually  creating  new  crmies.  It  is  a  crime  now 
to  steal  an  electric  current  from  a  wire.  Before  there  were  any 
electric' wires  that  crime  did  not  exist.  In  the  border  parts  of  the 
ounS  murders  are  not  always  a  matter  of  --^"f '  ^^^^  jf^j.^; 
come  civilized,  there  are  more  records  of  murder,  but  I  doubt  if  theie 
is  any  more  murder.  I  am  sure  there  is  less  drunkenness  than  there 
used  to  be,  although  many  more  arrests  for  drunkenness  are  made. 
So  we  cannot  say  off  hand  that  this  and  that  are  so,  because  statis- 
tics prove  it  to  be  so.  But  that  doesn't  mean  that  we  are  not  bound 
to  know  whether  or  not  we  are  doing  the  right  thing.  It  doesn  t 
mean,  tor  instance,  that  a  Childrens'  Aid  Society  isn't  bound  by  every 
consideration  of  honor  and  square  dealmg  with  the  world  at  large 
to  know  what  happens  to  all  their  children;  to  toUow  them  up  and 
be  able  to  say,  "we  are  doing  the  right  work,  and  we  can  prove  it 
because  we  know  where  all  our  children  are."  That  is  one  of  the 
tests  we  have  a  right  to  put  to  an  institution  or  society.  Brother  Nibecker 
follows  his  boys  for  three  years  after  they  are  discharged.  I_  don  t 
know  but  it  ought  to  be  until  they  are  twenty-one.  We  have  a  right  to 
say  to  the  societies  and  agents,  "What  are  your  results.  How  careful 
are  you  to  find  that  you  achieve' those  results.  Is  your  work  founded 
on  sentiment,  or  sense.  Are  you  doing  the  work,  or  talking  about 
it "  and  this  is  a  splendid  place  to  ask  and  answer  those  questions. 
And  if  we  toll  the  rugged  and  true  facts  even  if  they  hurt  sometimes, 
we  shall  get  tremendous  good  from  these  conferences,  and  the  bene- 
fit will  be  to  the  whole  state.  Of  recent  years  a  great  conception 
has  been  growing  in  our  minds  with  regard  to  the  social  order. 

What!  is  this  society,  of  which  you  and  I  are  individual  members 
It  is  not  a  mere  aggregation  of  people.  It  is  not  a  mere  organization ; 
but  in  a  true  and  high  sense  it  is  a  living  organism  of  which  everyone 
of  us  is  a  part,  just  as  each  part  of  the  human  body  is  a  part  of  the 
whole  body;  as  each  cell  in  the  brain  is  a  part  of  that  one  live  or- 
ganism and  connected  by  infinite  numbers  of  filaments  to  each  other 
so  that  one  cannot  be  affected  by  itself.  Just  as  in  the  human  body, 
if  one  limb  is  wounded,  the  whole  body  is  injured;  just  as  the  head, 
or  heart  or  viscera,  cannot  be  sick  by  themselves,  but  the  whole 
body  is  affected.  So  with  this  human  organism,  the  poorest  and 
weakest  member  cannot  suffer  or  be  abused  but  that  you  and  I  and 
everyone  of  us  to  some  extent  suffer  and  are  abused.  That  is  the 
view  of  human  society  we  are  getting  to  see,  and  that  is  why  we  are 
insisting  that  every  poor  brother  and  sister  of  ours  shall  have  the  best 
they  can  of  life.  The  whole  state  must  rise  to  a  healthy  condition; 
and  that  can  only  be  done  when  every  Individual  member  rises, 
whether  those  reared  under  circumstances  like  you  and  I,  or  those 
whom  our  prosperity  has  invited  and  our  inducements  have  brought 
from  across  the  sea;  they  are  all  members  of  this  human  organism 
and  they  all  suffer,  and  fall  and  rise  together.  We  try  to  bring  every-  ■ 
one  to  a  realization  of  that  tremendous  fact.  That  is  what  the  great 
national  conference  means,  with  much  else  of  meaning. 

We  ask  you  to  do  as  you  have  done  before  and  send  some  repre- 
sentative who  will  come  to  the  national  conference  next  May,  at 
Richmond,  Va.  Many  of  you  have  heard  the  words  "On  to  Richmond." 
We  are  going  to  Richmond  with  a  better  purpose  now  than  when  those 
words  were  uttered.  We  are  going  now  to  carry  the  conquests  of 
peace  and  love,  instead  of  war;  and  they  will  welcome  us  from  the 
north  much  more  heartily  than  they  welcomed  us  some  forty  years 
ago. 
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Miss  Donner  here  presented  the  report  of  the  Boys'  Industrial 
Home  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  at  Oakdale,  for  the  year  ending  Octo- 
ber 1,  1907,  as  follows: 

REPORT  OF  BOYS'  INDUSTRIAL  HOME  OF  WESTERN  PENNSTL- 

VANIA,  AT  OAKDALE. 

The  home  is  located  at  Oakdale,  Pa.,  just  fifteen  miles  west  of 
Pittsburg  Union  Station.  The  main  building  is  a  large  three  story 
building  containing  officers  departments,  bakery,  laundry,  dormitories, 
etc.  Another  large  building  on  the  north  side  of  this  contains  the 
gymnasium,  one  school  room  and  shop.  The  greenhouse  is  on  the 
south  side. 

The  farm  is  one  mile  from  Oakdale.  The  new  farm  house  is 
heated  and  lighted  by  gas  from  the  well  on  the  farm,  with  hot  and 
cold  water  and  two  bath  rooms.  It  has  all  the  modern  conveniences 
of  a  city  home.  The  farm  manager  is  Mr.  E.  C.  Mowry;  matron.  Miss 
M.  Stewart.    The  matron  of  the  home  is  Mrs.  E.  J.  Dunlap. 

The  school  was  kept  up  through  the  year,  and  the  work  done  will 
compare  favorably  with  the  work  of  schools  in  general.  Teachers, 
Miss  Mary  F.  Peters,  Miss  Richards  and  Miss  L.  C.  Donnan.  The 
greenhouse  and  garden  are  in  charge  of  Mr.  Pasco  and  are  a  source 
of  enjoyment,  profit,  and  instruction  to  the  boys.  The  laundry  and 
bakery  have  been  running  full  time.  In  both  of  them  the  boys  work 
and  receive  practical  instruction  in  those  industries.  Manual  train- 
ing was  carried  on  through  the  year,  each  boy  getting  one  and  one- 
half  hours  instruction  each  day.  Chairs,  tables,  and  other  pieces  of 
wood  work  are  on  exhibition  at  the  Pittsburg  Exposition. 

The  farm  consists  of  one  hunderd  and  fifty  acres  and  has  good 
buildings  and  abundant  water.  This  season  we  raised  400  bushels 
of  oats,  275  bushels  of  wheat,  60  tons  of  hay.  We  have  on  the  farm 
5  horses,  15  cows,  hogs,  chickens,  ducks,  turkeys  and  rabbits.  The 
farm  furnishes  us  with  milk,  butter,  eggs,  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds 
for  the  table  and  will  soon  furnish  an  abundance  of  fruit.  The  boys 
all  like  the  farm  and  we  have  29  there  now.  Visitors  to  the  farm  fre- 
quently remark,  "how  much  better  this  is  for  boys  than  the  streets 
of  the  city!" 

During  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1907,  there  were  under  our  care 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  230  boys. 

These  boys  were  received  as  follows: 

Through  friends    106 

Juvenile  Court,  All'y  and  other  counties,  (homeless  and  neglected 

boys)    78 

Humanes  Society.    16 

Children's  Aid  Society    11 

Other   Institutions    11 

Church  and  Charity  Workers    8 


Total 


230 


Disposed  of  as  follows: 

Returned  to  friends   

Placed  in  homes  or  secured  positions 
Transferred  to  other  institutions   . .  . 

Ran  off   

In  the  Home  October  1,  1907   


65 
39 
22 
4 

100 


230 
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Church  preference —  54 

Presbyterian    07 

Methodist  Episcopal  '  

Catholic    -^Q 

Lutheran    -.r 

United  Presbyterian   ■-   ^ 

Baptist    g 

Jewish   

Other  denominations   ^- •  •   ^.j. 

No  preference   .•   ' 

230 

Since  the  work  began,  seven  years  ago,  we  have  had  under  our 
care  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  748  boys.  We  have  never  had  a 
death  among  them,  very  little  sickness  and  no  contagious  diseases. 

Mrs.  Sue  Willard  read  the  following  report  of  the  Industrial 
School  for  Girls,  Indiana  county: 

KFPORT  01   nBUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  INDIANA,  PA. 

As  this  year  (1907)  closes  the  first  decade  of  our  school,  a  re- 
view of  our  work  covering  the  first  ten  years  may  be  of  interest  to 

this  convention.  ^    ^  4.^ 

Many  things  came  to  pass  in  the  ten  years,  and  yet  at  the  ena 
of  them  it  seems  as  if  time  had  flown  very  swiftly.  Young  people 
have  grown  to  manhood  and  womanhood,  have  grown  happy  or  sad, 
good  or  bad.  Lives  have  begun  and  lives  have  ended.  Fortunes  and 
reputations  have  been  made  and  lost,  and,  yet  we  say,  with  sudden 
wonder,  can  it  be  ten  years  since  then,  really  ten  years  since  the  C.  A. 
S  of  Western  Pennsylvania  saw  the  beginning  of  their  long  cherished 
plan  of  a  home,  where  "our  girls"  could  receive  the  training  that  can 
be  had  only  in  the  family  life  of  a  true  home? 

At  our  annual  meeting  in  Oil  City,  in  1897,  we  decided  to  launch 
out  and  a  committee  of  three  were  appointed  to  secure  a  location. 
Of  'two  places  under  consideration,  Indiana  was  chosen.  A  home 
bought  for  $5,000  entirely  on  faith,  and  in  five  years  our  faith  was. 
rewarded,  and  our  property  clear  of  debt.  But,  the  first  two  years 
witnessed  many  discouragements  and  dark  days.  I  well  remember 
sitting  for  davs  in  that  empty  house  waiting  for  donations  and  pupils, 
which  did  not  materialize.  But,  soon  the  people  learned  more  of  the 
motive  and  object  of  the  work,  they  rose  to  the  occasion,  and  contri- 
buted liberallv.  From  this  beginning  we  are  now,  at  the  end  of  ten 
years,  in  possession  of  a  comfortably  furnished  and  equipped  home, 
containing  eighteen  comfortable  beds,  bath  room,  laundry,  a  pleas- 
ant dining  room,  convenient  kitchen,  comfortable  sitting  room  and 
porches;  also  ample  lawn,  and  large  vegetable  garden,  from  which 
the  table  is  supplied  with  fresh  vegetables,  and  in  addition  to  this, 
through  the  generosity  of  a  friend  of  Elk  county  we  have  our.  own 
cozy  and  comfortable  school  room,  making  us  a  property  well  worth 
$15,000,  "A  monument  of  faith." 

In  ten  years  we  have  sheltered  and  cared  for  250.  What  class 
of  girls,  you  say.  I  answer,  those  who  in  our  judgment  most  need 
our  care,  for  like  Whitcomb  Riley: 

"I  believe  all  children  good 
If,  they  are  only  understood. 
Even  bad  ones  'pears  to  me, 
Are  just  as  good  as  they  kin  be." 
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Many  of  our  girls  are  in  good  homes,  where  they  are  loved  and 
appreciated,  quite  a  number  have  graduated  from  our  common  and 
high  schools,  some  are  trained  nurses,  and  some  are  married  and  in 
homes  of  their  own,  and  are  passing  on  to  others  the  good  practical 
training  received  in  this  school. 

All  of  our  girls  have  not  always  done  just  as  we  wished,  or  as 
they  should  have  done,  but,  have  yours?  So  many  of  these  girls  do 
not  have  a  wise  and  loving  mother  to  cover  with  "the  mantle  of 
Charity"  all  the  faults  and  weaknesses  common  to  all. 

"She  is  only  half  a  mother  who  does  not  see  her  ov/n  child  in  every 
child. 

And  her  own  child's  griefs  in  every  pain  which  makes  another  weep." 

Some  have  been  wayward,  and  have  through  time  acknowledged 
the  benefit  of  the  discipline  and  training  received.  Of  this  large  num- 
ber I  can  recall  only  twelve  who  have  gone  far  into  sin,  and  of  these 
two  expressed  regret  on  their  dying  bed,  that  they  had  not  heeded  the 
instruction  received  at  the  home. 

Many  times  discouraged  by  what  seems  like  failure  when  troubles 
vex  and  cares  annoy,  the  flesh  grows  weak  and  we  are  tempted  to  ask, 
does  it  pay.    We  realize  the  truth  of  the  thought  in  Faber's  Hymn. 

"Oh!    it  is  hard  to  work  for  God, 
To  rise  and  take  his  part. 
Upon  this  battlefield  of  life 
■ ,  And  not  sometimes  lose  heart." 

But,  if  we  believe  that  a  kind  deed  is  never  lost,  even  the  cup 
of  cold  water  in  his  name,  or  that  we  are  to  sow  the  seed  by  all 
waters,  leaving  results  to  him  who  gave  the  command,  or  that  he  is 
the  best  neighbor  who  showeth  mercy,  if  we  believe,  really,  the  teach- 
ings of  the  great  teacher,  then,  we  can  say: 

"Right  is  right,  since  God  is  God, 
And  right  the  day  must  win; 
•  •       To  doubt  would  be  disloyalty. 
To  falter  would  be  sin." 

In  the  year  .iust  closed,  we  have  received  36  new  .girls,  at  present 
we  have  19.  During  the  fall  and  early  winter  our  school  was  unusual- 
ly small,  but,  since  the  beginning  of  1907  we  have  had  a  full  school, 
and  everything  is  in  a  good  prosperous  condition.  The  domestic 
department,  under  the  efficient  management  of  the  matron.  Miss  Brat- 
ton,  is  up  to  its  usual  high  standard,  the  girls  assisting  in  all  lines  of 
work,  even  in  baking.  The  school  is  in  charge  of  a  capable  and  ex- 
perienced teacher.  Miss  Kinter,  who's  aim  is  to  teach  not  only  the 
foundation  of  a  good  common  school  education,  but  the  foundation  of 
a  good  moral  character,  as  well. 

Our  girls  are  very  punctual  and  faithful  in  their  attendance  at 
a  single  Sunday  in  the  year.  They  can  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer,  the 
commandments,  the  creed,  and  several  selections  from  the  Psalms. 
This  being  more  than  many  old  church  members  can  do.  One  of  our 
girls,  fourteen  (14)  years  old  having  a  special  talent  for  music,  and 
a  good  start  as  a  violin  player,  we  have  succeeded  in  getting  her  a 
scholarship  in  the  "Normal  Conservatory  of  Music"  where  she  can 
have  special  teaching  on  the  violin,  besides  attending  school,  for  which 
benefit,  she  is  expected  to  assist  in  the  dining  room,  as  a  waitress. 

During  this  year  we  have  made  many  improvements,  and  have 
been  at  a  very  great  expense  putting  in  sewerage.    Have  had  painting 
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and  papering  done  'to  the  amount  of  ninety  (90)  dollars.  Have  added 
nnfch  to  our  furnishings  in  the  way  of  rugs  and  P^^^^'^ J^^S 

was  a  donation  from  Mrs.  Hall,  of  Elk  county  and  Mr.  Work  or 
Indiana.  We  have  also  been  kindly  remembered  by  friends  at 
the  Thanksgiving  and  Holiday  seasons. 

Our  school  is  under  the  efficient  and  attentive  care  of  Dr.  Davis. 
The  health  of  our  girls  has  been  exceptionably  good,  indeed  it  is  re- 
markable we  have  Ld  only  one  death  since  our  organization,  and  that 
nnp  wac  in  vei'v  ill  health  when*  she  came. 

Is  to  our  finaicTal  report  w.e  feel  that  our  expenditure  has  been 

■      ,   .       ;     ■    SUE  WILLARD,  Superintendent. 

ANJJUAL  EEPORT   OF   TREASURER  OF  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL 
From  June  1,  1906,  to  June  1,  1907* 

Receipts. 

Balance  on  hand  June  1  _  ?  20.30 

Assessment  from  County  auxiliaries. . . .  b4^-&0 

Board  of  Children   ^21.24 

Clothing  for  Children   40.1Z  • 

Shoes  for  Children   o-^^ 

Sewing  for  Children   o.ou 

Rebate  on"  Water  bill   20.00 

Borrowed  Money   ^u.uu 

Thanksgiving  Collection   ^^^-O^ 

Young  Ladies  Society  of  Indiana   ^4.00 

Christmas  Gifts  from  Mrs.  Hall   2.5.00 

C.  A.  S.  of  Western  Penna.,  to  pay  bor-  . 

rowed  money   50.00 

Piano  from  Mrs.  Hall   105.00 

Donation  from  Beaver  County  C.  A.  S...  25.00 

'  .  $1,740.72 

Disbursements. 

Matrons   salary  ?  997'9- 

Teacher's  salary   iLnn 

Assistant's  salary   ^0-00 

Gas    f.f      .  ■  - 

Coal    22.15 

Telephone  and  tolls   ^^-'O 

Water  rent   -6.4^  . 

Insurance   premium   n'tc. 

Repairs    9.55 

Work  on  place,  plants  and  seeds   do.ob 

Drugs  for  year   24.10 

Bedstead  and  bedding  

Wall  Paper   1-25 

Dry  Goods  and  Shoes   23.21 

Sewing    oeo'o^ 

Groceries   and  Provisions   263.25  ■ 

Butter  and  Eggs   94.11 

Butterine   '-o^ 

Flour    48.50 

Meat    100-29 
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Piano   

House  Furnishings   

Plumbing   

Christmas  gifts  

Borrowed  money  returned 
Incidentals   


105.00 
45.43 
22.44 
15.50 
50.00 
3.36 


Total   

Balance  on  hand  June  1,  1907 


$1,738.19 
$  2.53 


$1,740.72 

AUGUSTA  WALLACE,  Treasurer. 


Miss  Elizabeth  Kerr,  of  Philadelphia,  presented  the  report  of  the 
Childrens'  Aid  Society  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  which  was  re- 
ceived with  applause,  and  was  as  follows:  , 

KEPORT  OF  THE  WORK  OF  THE  CHILDREN'S  AID  SOCIETY  OF 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

As  is  very  widely  known  the  plan  of  the  Childrens'  Aid  Society 
for  caring  for  dependent  and  delinquent  children  is  by  placing  them 
individually  in  separate  family  homes,  a  plan  which  is  now  clearly  in 
the  foreground  of  modern  thought  for  the  treatment  of  dependent 
children.  Fifty  per  cent  of  these  children  are  placed  in  private 
families  to  board.  The  Society  finds  homes  for  children  in  private 
families  without  payment  of  board  when  the  existing  conditions  justify 
such  an  arrangement.  It  clothes  them,  watches  over  them  by  means 
of  frequent  visiting  and  by  reports  at  stated  times  from  pastors  and 
school  teachers,  and  procures  for  each  child  medical  aid  when  needed. 
All  cases  are  carefully  investigated  before  a  decision  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  child  is  made  and  each  child  receives  a  thorough  medi- 
cal examination  upon  being  received.  Parents  are  not  relieved  of 
their  legal  responsibilities  in  regard  to  their  children  and  are  ex- 
pected to  pay  what  they  can  toward  their  support  and  at  any  time 
upon  proving  themselves  worthy  to  control  and  train  their  children 
they  are  returned  to  them — others  are  kept  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Society  until  they  are  adopted  or  become  self-supporting.  Chil- 
dren of  all  ages  and  grades  are  taken,  it  may  be  a  foundling  or  de- 
serted baby,  an  orphan  or  half  orphan,  but  there  is  always  one 
verdict,  give  it  a  chance  in  a  good  home.  There  is  encouragement 
in  the  fact  that  confidence  in  our  principle  and  in  the  manner  in 
which  w6  do  our  work  is  now  so  fully  established  among  other 
child  caring  agencies  who  place  their  children  in  other  ways,  thai 
we  are  appealed  to  every  day  by  these  same  agencies  to  help  in  re- 
lieving them  of  children  who  in  their  opinion  need  our  kind  of  care. 

County  poor  boards  show  their  confidence  and  appreciation  by 
sending  the  Society  numbers  of  their  children.  Judges  of  the  court, 
probation  officers,  the  society  to  protect  children  from  cruelty,  hos- 
pitals with  deserted  children,  all  recognize  our  efficiency  and  seek 
us  as  a  preferred  channel  for  the  care  of  children.  The  Society  seeks 
co-operation  with  child  saving  agencies,  gives  them  information  for 
temporary  care  and  placement  and  advice  in  readjustment  of  family 
difficulties.  The  Society  has  now  in  its  care  1356  children  who  are 
classified  as  follows:  Orphans,  half  orphans,  deserted,  of  dissolute 
parents,  of  parents  unmarried,  of  invalid  and  insane  parents,  of 
cruel  parents,  of  parents  separated,  of  parents  unable  to  control. 
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vagrancy,  from  court,  from  almshouses,  foundlings.  The  Childreii's 
Aid  Society  is  caring  for  858  boys— 683  of  these  being  white  and  175 
^ofored  Vy  have%98.  girls,  of  which  389  are  white  and  109  col- 
ored This  is  an  increase  in  the  total  number  of  children  m  care  of 
209  due  largely  to  increased  co-operation  with  various  charitable 
organizations?  There  is  a  Department  for  Domestic  Service,  which 
placed  in  one  year  over  500  women  each  having  one  child  and  a  num 
bei  having  two,  thus  making  these  women  self-supporting  and  per- 
mitting them  to  keep  the  child  under  their  immediate  care-a  hap- 
pier plan  for  both. 

After  the  reading  of  Miss  Kerr's  paper,  upon  motion,  the  conven- 
tion ad.iourned  until  nine  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

HISTORY  OF  IMMIGRATION. 
By  Geo.  H.  Butler,  of  Luzerne  County. 

The  immigration  question  in  this  country  has  never  in  the  past 
had  the  attention  to  which  its  importance  entitles  it.  It  has  some- 
times been  a  scapegoat  of  religious  and  racial  prejudices,  and  always 
in  recent  years  an  annual  sacrifice  to  the  God  of  Transportation. 
The  causes  of  this  indifference  are  not  hard  to  see. 

In  the  early  days  the  people  of  this  country  were  busy  with  othe. 
.  matters;  the  immigration  was  small  and  not  especially  objectionable 
in  quality  More  recently  a  superficial  interpretation  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  "Survival  of  the  Fittest"  has  led  the  public  to  adopt  an  easy 
going  optimism  with  regard  to  racial  questions,  for  getting  at  this 
doctrine  really  means  that  those  survive  who  are  fittest  for  survival 
only,  and  not  necessarily  fittest  for  any  other  purpose.  At  the  present 
time  the  enormous  volume  of  immigration  has  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public,  but  its  conditions  and  effects  are  familiar  to  few. 

The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  this  country  can  only  be  properly 
called  natives.  One  cannot  speak  of  immigration  to  a  country  until 
that  country  has  entered  upon  a  career  of  national  existence.  Accor- 
dingly a  distinction  has  been  made  and  with  reason,  between  those 
who  took  part  in  building  the  political  frame  work  of  the  thirteen 
colonies  and  of  the  federal  union,  and  those  who  are  arriving  to  find 
the  United  States  government  and  its  social  and  political  institutions 
in  working  operation.  The  former  class  has  been  called  colonists— 
the  latter  are  immigrants  proper.  ,^i„ 
The  number  of  persons  in  this  country  at  the  date  of  the  Kevoiu- 
tionary  "War  is  not  accurately  known.  The  population  of  New  Eng- 
land was  produced  out  of  an  immigration  of  about  twenty  thousand 
persons  who  arrived  before  1640,  and  it  overflowed  into  the  other 
colonies  without  receiving  any  corresponding  additions  from  them. 

In  1750  the  population  of  the  colonies  amounted  to  about  one 
million  which  had  been  produced  from  an  original  Immigration  of 
less  than  eighty  thousand.  This  did  not  include  Vermont  or  the  ter- 
ritory northwest  of  the  Ohio  River. 

The  first  records  of  immigration  began  with  the  year  18z!U,  ana 
the  number  of  immigrants  who  arrived  in  the  United  States  from  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  to  1820  is  not  certain. 

The  original  settlers  of  this  country  were  in  the  main  Teutonic 
and  Keltic  stock.  In  the  thirteen  original  states  the  pioneers  prac- 
tically all  were  British,  Irish,  Dutch,  German,  with  a  few  French  and 
Portuguese,  and  in  this  connection  it  should  be  remembered  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  French  people  is  Teutonic  in  origin.  The 
German  were  Protestants  from  the  Palatinate,  where  they  were  gen- 
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erally  scattered,  having  colonized  in  New  York,  W€stern  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland  and  Vermont.  The  Swedes  settled  upon  the  Dela- 
ware River.  The  French  were  Huguenots  driven  from  home  by 
Louis  XIV.,  and  though  not  numerous,  were  valuable  addition  to  the 
colonies.  The  Irish  were  descendants  of  Cromwell's  Army  and  came 
from  the  northern  part  of  Ireland.  All  the  early  settlers  had  been 
subjects  of  nations  which  entertained  a  high  degree  of  civilization 
and  were  at  that  time  the  colonizing  and  commercial  nations  of  the 
world. 

At  a  later  period  the  annexation  of  Florida  and  Louisiana  brought 
in  elements  of  Mediterranean  races,  so  called,  but,  owing  to  various 
considerations  into  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  here,  the 
civilization  and  institutions  of  the  British  overspread  these  regions 
as  well  as  those  colonized  originally  by  the  Dutch  and  French  and- 
produced  a  substantial  uniformity  in  institutions,  habits  and  condi- 
tions throughout  the  land.  This  process  of  solidification  and  assimi- 
lation of  the  different  colonies  under  British  influence  reached  ita 
consummation  in  the  establishment  of  federal  government.  After  the 
birth  of  the  United  States  as  a  separate  nation,  colonization  in  the 
earlier  sense  ceased  entirely.  European  nations  could  no  longer  send 
out  their  own  citizens  and  from  communities  directly  dependent  upon 
themselves,  and  subject  to  their  own  jurisdiction.  The  immigration  of 
the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries,  therefore,  differ  widely  in 
character  from  the  colonies  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. 

The  offlcial  history  of  immigration  to  the  United  States  began  in 
the  year  1820.  In  that  year  the  collectors  of  customs  at  our  ports 
were  first  obliged  to  record  the  arrival  of  passengers  by  sea  from 
foreign  countries.  The  record  included  numbers,  ages,  sexes  and 
occupations.  Before  1856  no  distinction  at  all  was  made  betweea 
travelers  intending  to  return  and  immigrants  intending  to  remain. 

The  first  marked  rise  in  immigration  took  place  in  1827  and  1828 
followng  the  commercial  depression  in  England,  the  most  striking 
increases  were  in  1845  to  1847.  These  sudden  movements  of  popula- 
tion were  chiefly  due  to  hard  time  in  Europe,  especially  in  Ireland,  a 
cause  which,  with  the  revolution  in  1848  in  Germany,  continued  to 
spread  until  1854,  when  the  tide  began  to  beat  less  fiercely;  immi- 
gration decreasing  steadily  until  during  the  first  two  years  of  the 
Civil  War.  But  in  1863  a  gradual  increase  once  more  set  in.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  of  this  period  the  only  immigration  of  importance  came 
from  Europe.  In  the  period  from  1870  to  1905  immigration  increased 
more  than  twofold.  Directly  after  1870,  the  time  of  industrial  and 
commercial  depression  began,  culminating  in  the  panic  of  1873.  The 
barometer  of  immigration,  always  sensitive  to  such  changes  in  the 
industrial  atmosphere,  began  to  fall,  though  there  was  no  rapid  de- 
crease until  the  panic  was  well  under  way.  In  1878  it  suddenly 
began  to  increase  again,  and  in  1882  immigration  reached  the  greatest 
volume  of  any  year  except  1903,  1904  and  1905, 

A  part  of  the  increase  in  1882  and  the  two  subsequent  years 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  promulgation  of  the  "May  Laws"  by  Russia, 
which  caused  large  numbers  of  Hebrews  to  emigrate.  In  addition  to 
these  special  colonies  there  seem&  to  have  been  a  general  advance 
all  along  the  line  of  nations.  One  reason  for  this  may  have  been  the 
enactment  by  Congress  of  the  first  general  immigration  act,  under  date 
of  August  3,  1882.  and  the  fear  that  this  might  be  a  forerunner  of  fur- 
ther restrictive  legislation,  an  apprehension  which  has  undoubtedly 
spread  during  the  last  two  or  three  years.  The  total  high  water  mark 
for  a  single  day  seems  to  have  been  reached  May  7,  1905,  when  twelve 
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thousand  immigrants  entered  New  York  inside  of  twelve  hours.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  total  immigration  to  the  United  States  from  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  to  the  year  1905  was  not  far  from 
twenty-three  millions— a  movement  of  population  unprecedented  m 
history. 

History  from  one  standpoint,  may  be  considered  the  history  of 
the  story  of  race  migration  and  its  effect.  The  Tartar  invasion  of 
Europe,  the  Roman  invasion  and  conauest  of  a  considerable  part  of 
three  continents,  the  Germanic  invasion  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the 
invasion  of  America  by  the  Spaniards  and  afterwards  by  the  English 
as  well  as  the  peaceful  immigration  of  recent  times  on  an.  enormous 
scale,  are  facts  of  the  greatest  magnitude. 

In  general,  immigration  usually  takes  a  westerly  direction.  This 
is  a  curious  phenomenon  which  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explain- 
ed. Exceptions  have  sometimes  occurred  for  special  reasons,  as  when 
the  northern  tribes  were  attracted  by  the  wealth  and  power  of  Rome 
and  when  a  large  number  of  British  eniigration  was  drawn  by  the 
gold  of  Australia,  and  the  wealth  of  India  inspired  conquest.  But  in 
the  case  of  the  Persians,  Tartans,  Turks,  Hebrews,  Spaniards,  English 
and  many  others,  the  general  direction  has  been  westward. 

The  cause  of  migration  is  hard  to  trace  in  detail,  but  is  for  the 
most  part  the  overgrowth  of  population;  the  need  for  further  sus- 
tenance, more  space  and  new  opportunities,  are  the  motives  which 
lead  the  races  to  seek  new  pastures. 

De  Tocqueville  wrote  of  American  Immigration  in  1835  "No  power 
on  earth  can  close  upon  the  immigration  that  fertile  wilderness  which 
offers  resources  to  all  industry  and  a  refuge  from  all  want."  Some- 
times the  first  step  in  migration  is  war  with  a  neighboring  race.  The 
conquest  may  result  in  unexpected  expansion  as  was  the  case  when 
the  United  States  acquired  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  recent  con- 
flict between  Japan  and  Russia  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  forty 
million  inhabitants  of  Japan  were  cooped  up  in  a  territory  smaller 
than  California  and  required  an  opportunity  for  expansion. 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers  who  settled  in  New  England,  The  Huguenots, 
Spaniards  and  French,  Hebrews  driven  from  Spain  and  later  from  Rus- 
sia by  the  "May  Laws,"  and  the  Italians  from  the  slums  of  Naples 
are  instances  of  individuals  conquered  at  home. 

The  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  seeking  liberty  and  a  chance  to  develop 
a  new  and  lofty  type  of  civilization  and  a  religious  commonwealth, 
produced  a  civilization  which  in  spite  of  obvious  defects  has  excited 
the  admiration  of  mankind. 

While  the  desire  to  escape  from  persecution  and  oppression  oper- 
ated chiefly  in  the  earlier  settlement  of  the  United  States  and  still 
operates  in  a  few  cases,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  chief  influence 
effecting  immigration  in  the  recent  times  is  the  prosperity  of  this 
country.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  relationship  be- 
tween industry  and  commercial  activity  in  the  United  States  in  the 
volume  of  immigration.  The  latter  of  course  follows  upon  the  form- 
er, and  usually  acquires  a  certain  momentum  which  causes  it  to  con- 
tinue for  a  time  after  the  demand  for  labor  had  diminished.  The  com- 
mercial activity  of  this  country  not  merely  induces  immigrants  to 
desire  to  come;  it  makes  immigrants  coming  possible-.  Testimony 
taken  before  the  industrial  commission  disclosed  that  from  forty  to 
fifty  per  cent  of  those  who  arrive  have  their  passage  prepaid  by  friends 
or  relatives  in  this  country,  and  from  ten  to  twenty-five  per  cent  more 
buy  their  tickets  abroad  with  money  sent  to  them  from  the  United 
States.  The  money  used  to  enable  friends  and  relatives  of  immigrants 
already  here  to  bring  immigrants  to  this  country  must  come  from  the 
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latters  savings,  and  the  amount  of  such  savings  depends  upon  the  rela- 
tion of  wages  to  the  cost  of  living,  and  upon  the  steadiness  of  employ- 
ment. 

Knowledge  of  industrial  conditions  in  this  country  is  conveyed 
abroad  through  many  channels.  The  most  common  are  the  news- 
papers and  personal  letters  of  friends  or  relatives. 

The  present  law  forbids  transportation  companies  or  the  owners 
of  vessels  to  "directly  or  through  agents,  either  by  writing,  printing 
or  oral  solicitations,  solicit,  invite  or  encourage  the  immigration  of 
any  aliens  into  the  United  States  except  by  ordinary  commercial  let- 
ters, circulars,  advertisements  or  oral  representations,  stating  the 
sailings  of  their  vessels  and  terms  and  facilities  of  transportation 
therein.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  part  of  the  pre- 
sent immigration  is  neither  spontaneous  nor  normal.  The  number  of 
regularly  employed  and  paid  steamship  agents  in  Europe  is  enormous. 
Generally  too,  it  might  be  said  that  foreign  nations  have  been  only  too 
glad  to  get  rid  of  the  economic  burden  of  their  dependent  and  de- 
linquent citizens.  During  the  nineteenth  century  there  were  many 
instances  where  governments,  especially  municipal  and  local  govern- 
ments, adopted  the  plan  of  shipping  paupers,  insane  and  diseased 
persons  to  the  United  States.  As  the  average  cost  of  supporting  de- 
pendents and  delinquents  in  the  United  States  is  not  far  from  $150 
per  capita  a  year,  and  as  the  cost  of  transporting  such  a  person  from 
Europe  to  the  United  States  would  in  most  cases  not  exceed  $50,  the 
gain  to  the  home  country  adopting  a  policy  of  exporting  their  undesir- 
able citizens  is  obvious.  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  money  raised 
by  taxes  to  assist  poor  persons  and  paupers  to  emigrate  has  been 
permitted  by  the  government  authorities,  and  their  report  for  1886 
shows  over  forty  thousand  persons  had  been  sent  out  of  the  country, 
and  three  quarters  of  a  million  dollars  expended  in  that  way.  The 
United  States  government  protested  from  time  to  time  against  this  ac- 
tion, and  when  the  protests  were  ignored,  resorted  to  legislation,  ex- 
cluding certain  classes  of  aliens. 

The  right  of  congress  to  pass  immigration  laws  is  founded  upon 
police  powers  of  the  United  States.    "In  exercise  of  the  police  power 
the  federal  government  has  prevented  the  transportation  of  goods  and. 
the  entry  of  persons  considered  undesirable." 

The  most  notable  acts  relating  to  immigration  are  the  Chinese 
Exclusion  acts,  the  first  of  which  was  passed  in  1882.  The  act  of 
1875  forbade  the  landing  of  persons  who  were  undergoing  a  sentence 
for  conviction  in  their  own  country  for  felonious  crimes  other  than 
])olitical,  or  whose  sentence  had  been  remitted  on  condition  of  their 
omigration.  The  act  of  1882  excluded  persons  unable  to  take  care  of 
Ihemselves  without  becoming  public  charges;  and  since  1891,  assisted 
immigrants  have  been  especially  mentioned  in  the  law,  in  addition  to 
Ihe  other  classes  to  which  many  of  those  previously  assisted  belonged. 
Thus,  in  addition  to  idiots,  insane  persons,  epileptics,  persons  likely 
lo  become  a  public  charge,  professional  beggars  and  convicts,  the 
present  law  excludes  "any  person  whose  ticket  or  passage  is  paid  for 
with  the  money  of  another,  or  is  assisted  by  others  to  come,  unless 
it  is  affirmatively  and  satisfactorily  shown  that  such  person  does  not 
belong  to  one  of  the  foregoing  excluded  classes. 

Racial  conditions  of  immigration,  economic  and  social  conditions 
will  not  be  taken  up  in  this  paper.  The  effects  of  immigration  upon 
the  United  States  presents  a  wide  field  for  study  and  investigation. 
From  one  point  of  view,  the  history  of  United  States  is  the  history 
of  the  effects  of  European  immigration.  How  valuable  this  has  been 
in  adding  to  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  country  every  one  knows 
and  gladly  acknowledges.    But  when  we  proceed  to  examine  some 
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effects  especially  in  recent  years,  we  are  confronted  with  a  problem 
wMcli  constitutes  a  real  and  menaced  danger  to  our  institutions  and 
oruganic  lives.  The  racial  effects  of  immigration  are  more  far  reach- 
ing and  potent  than  all  of  others.  The  government,  the  state,  social 
industry,  the  political  party,  social  and  political  ideals,  all  are  con- 
cepts and  conventions  created  hy  individual  men,  and  when  individuals 
change  these  change  with  them.  Recent  discoveries  in  biology  show 
that  in  the  long  run  heredity  is  far  more  important  than  environment 
or  education,  for  although  the  latter  can  develop,  it  cannot  create. 

DIFFICULTIES  THAT  MA¥  BE  MET  IN  MAjVAGING  AN 

ALMSHOUSE. 

By  D.  A.  Mackiu,  Steward  of  Almshouse  Retreat,  Luzerne  County. 

It  is  an  unalterable  truism  to  state  that  "the  poor  we  have  al- 
ways with  us."  Universal  recognition  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  state- 
ment is  co-eval  with  the  condition  itself. 

The  remotest  historical  or  Biblical  confirmation  of  this  fact  is  un- 
necessary, for  the  observations  from  our  own  viewpoint  bring  the  fact 
home  to  us  with  stern  reality  that  "the  poor  we  have  always  with  us." 
The  treatment  of  the  subject  is  many  sided.  The  moral,  the  physical, 
the  sociological,  the  economical,  the  intellectual,  the  every  other  "ogi- 
cal"  almost  within  the  range  of  an  unabridged  has  been  passed  upon 
by  writers,  not  only  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  task,  but  also  by  others 
whose  sole  aim  was  not  the  introduction  of  ameliorating  methods  so 
much  as  a  desire  to  question  the  prudence  of  this  or  that  method  in 
operation.  It  is  often  easier  to  attack  a  system  than  to  suggest  a 
better  one. 

But  there  is  another  phase  of  the  question  seldom  adverted  to  and 
much  more  seldom  commented  upon  simply  because  the '  principal  is 
naturally  adverse  to  expose  himself  to  unfavorable  criticism.  Refer- 
ence is  here  particularly  made  to  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  super- 
intendent, steward  or  manager  when  he  is  left  alone  with  his  own 
thoughts  in  their  relation  to  the  management  of  the  poor. 

He  is  well  aware  of  the  main  purpose  of  periodic  conventions  of 
Almshouse  managers  held  for  the  interchange  of  opinions  and  the 
transfer  of  observation  results  in  their  ofhcial  experience. 

He  well  knows  that  the  reports  and  statistics  presented  at  the 
various  sessions  are  often  of  the  "Pat-me-on-the  back"  order.  No 
person  would  intimate  that  such  reports  are  made  with  a  view  to 
deceive.  They  assuredly  are  not.  What  this  paper  wishes  to  empha- 
size is  the  incompleteness  of  such  reports,  not  in  their  superficial  or 
statistical  but  in  their  substantial  bearings. 

Reports,  from  the  report  standpoint,  are  generally  encouraging, 
but  that  does  not  gainsay  the  fact  that  there  are  many  little  affairs  in 
the  daily  life  of  an  institution  which  seldom  fall  under  the  observation 
of  or  reach  the  ears  of  the  official  in  charge. 

And  this  leads  to  the  question;  Should  superintendents  of  alms- 
houses restrict  the  exercise  of  their  ofiicial  duties  to  the  physical 
betterment  of  their  charges  and  ignore  or  at  least  lay  not  so  much 
jitress  on  the  bettering  of  the  moral  man?- 

By  the  moral  man  we  do  not  imply  morality  in  its  statutory  sense 
Every  honorable  manager  is  jealous  of  the  good  name  of  his  institu- 
tion and  meets  with  flashing  eye  any  intimation  of  moral  remissness 
in  those  under  his  charge.  But  there  is  a  broader,  a  more  expansive 
morale  which  offers  a  rich  field  for  cultivation  and  development.  The 
composite  character  of  the  inmates  reveals  many  diverging  and  con- 
verging traits  in  disposition  and  temperament. 
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For  instance,  an  inmate  may  be  noticed  to  manifest  a  lacking  in 
manliness  or  a  weakness  in  moral  courage  by  assuming  a  hypocriti- 
cal smile  or  a  servilely  cringing  demeanor  in  the  presence  of  the 
'Boss."  Should  it  be  within  the  province  of  the  manager  to  try  to  up- 
root such  a  trait  in  the  inmate  and  to  supplant  it  with  a  vigorous 
germ  which  under  vigilant  care  would  develop  into  a  manly  spirit  of 
independence  capable  of  looking  every  man  straight  in  the  eye? 

For  instance,  an  inmate  may  slyly  carry  tales  reflecting  on  the 
reputation  of  a  fellow  inmate.  In  such  a  case,  should  the  manager 
openly  rebuke  such  an  informer  or  instead  of  passively  listening  to 
the  tale-bearer  should  the  culprit  be  lectured  on  the  evil  of  back-bit- 
'ing  or  at  least  be  subjected  to  some  corrective  or  punitive  treatment? 

For  instance,  an  inmate  may  be  the  butt  of  ridicule  causing-  him 
the  keenest  mortification.  In  this  case  what  steps  should  the  super- 
intendent take  to  reassure  the  one  and  crush  the  bullying  trait  in  the 
other?  Should  he  adopt  punitive  or  persuasive  treatment  for  the  cul- 
prit or  would  it  be  more  effective  for  the  culprit  to  be  made  to  feel 
and  to  realize  the  littleness  of  such  conduct? 

Many  incidents  of  this  nature  do  crop  out  in  the  daily  life  of  an 
institution  ■  and  too  many  of  them  unhappily  escape  the  eye  of  the 
manager.  As  we  said  before,  he  has  his  own  thoughts  when  alone  with 
himself  devising  or  evolving  plans  for  the  betterment  of  his  adminis- 
tration and  to  strengthen  the  morale  of  those  in  his  charge  but  he 
is  often  at  a  loss  to  know  where  to  begin,  where  to  end  and  where  to 
draw  the  line. 

MOEMNG  SESSION. 
Thursday,  October  10,  1907. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  President  Srodes,  as  per 
adjournment. 

The  delegates  were  entertained  with  a  vocal  solo  by  Miss  Frances 
Buzza,  accompanied  by  Miss  Graham.  Miss  Buzza  was  well  received 
and  kindly  responded  to  an  encore. 

Devotional  exercises  were  conducted  by  Rev.  R.  A.  Buzza;  reading 
of  the  scripture  and  prayer. 

Col.  Gould  presented  the  following  report  of  the  committee  on 
resolutions,  which  upon  motion  of  Col.  Gould,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Ochse,  was  adopted. 

The  resolutions  offered  were  as  follows: 

Resolved;  That  the  thanks  of  the  association  are  due  and  are 
hereby  tendered  to  the  Commissioners  of  Crawford  County  and  the 
local  committee  of  arrangements  for  their  thoughtful  provision  for 
our  comfort  and  happiness  during  our  stay  here.  Their  hospitality 
and  that  of  the  good  people  of  Meadville  merits  our  warmest  thanks. 

Resolved:  That  the  citizens  of  Meadville  have  placed  us  greatly 
in  their  debt  by  their  cordial  welcome  and  their  constantly  increased 
interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  and  the  friendly  spirit 
they  have  taken  in  the  delegates  personally  and  in  the  objects  we 
seek  to -attain,  and  to  the  uniform  courtesy  which  has  been  uniformly 
shown  the  members  of  the  convention;  and  we  shall  take  with  us  most 
pleasant  memories  of  this  meeting  and  the  good  people  of  Meadville. 

To  Whitney  Braymer  personally  for  his  watchful  care  in  looking 
after  the  details  which  has  rendered  our  work  much  easier,  and  free 
from  annoyance  and  care. 
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To  the  ladies  of  the  advisory  committee  of  the  Meadville  City 
hospital,  of  which  Mrs.  John  Dick  is  the  president,  for  their  hearty  co- 
operation, which  has  added  materially  to  .^'^/^f  ^^^^^ 

To  the  ladies  of  the  Childrens'  Aid  Society  of  this  city  for  the 
most  enjoyable  reception  on  Tuesday  evening  ^j^i^h  |f 
desired  opportunity  to  meet  so  many  of  the  good  people  of  Meadville^ 

To  the  faculty  and  students  of  the  Meadville  Conservatory  of 
Music  for  the  most  enjoyable  music  they  so  unstintmgly  furnished  the 
fonventL  and  our  especial  thanks  are  due  to  the  following  members 
of  the  faculty  and  students,:  Prof.  Harry  Waithe  Manville,  Miss 
Mary  Thorpe  Graham,  Miss  Rosaline  Bork,  Miss  Helen  DeArment 
Mr.  Lloyd  Singley,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Leberman  Mr.  Max  Lick,  Miss  Matt  e 
Thompson,  Miss  Frances  Buzza,  Miss  Daisy  Gartner  and  Mu  Ba  l 
Griffith;  and  the  members  of  the  Young  Northwestern  Orchestia 
deserve  our  warmest  thanks.  t        j.  ^ 

And  we  would  especially  mention  the  Hon.  Arthur  L.  Bates  and 
Miss  Margaret  B.  Power  for  the  very  gratifying  and  acceptaWe  man- 
ner in  which  they,  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Meadville,  tendered  ^he 
delegatls  a  greetfng  and  welcome;  and  to  Dr.  T.  L.  Flood,  for  his  many 
efforts  to  make  the  delegates  glad  to  be  here  and  especially  for  the 
acceptable  manner  in  which  he  presided  at  the  informal  reception. 

That  to  the  several  newspapers  of  Meadville  and  their  represent- 
atives are  due  and  we  hereby  tender  to  them  our  unbounded  thanks 
Cor  extended,  fair  and  impartial  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
convention  which  they  have  given.  ,         ^       .  , 

That  we  extend  to  the  superintendent  of  the  Crawford  county 
home  and  to  his  esteemable  wife  our  high  appreciation  of  the  efforts 
made  by  them  for  our  enjoyment  while  at  the  home.  And  we  wish 
to  congratulate  them  and  the  county  commissioners;  also  all  tne 
people  of  Crawford  county  on  the  excellent  condition  of  the  buildings 
and  grounds,  and  the  highly  commendable  manner  in  which  the  home 

Is  conducted.  ,         ,      i  j. 

That  the  thanks  of  this  convention  are  due  and  are  hereby  ten- 
dered to  the  program  committee  and  to  Mr.  Colborn  personally,  for 
the  excellent  program  arranged  for  this  convention.  And  to  our  es- 
teemed president,  Dr.  J.  Lewis  Srodes  for  the  intelligent,  dignified  and 
satisfactory  manner  in  which  he  has  presided  and  conducted  the  de- 
liberations of  this  convention.  .      .    ,  k 

Resolved:  That  the  Presdent-elect  of  this  association  is  hereby 
authorzed  to  appoint  the  standing  committees  of  the  association  for 
the  ensuing  year,  including  the  program  committee,  and  he  is  hereby 
authorized  to  appoint  two  delegates  to  the  next  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  of  which  he 
shall  be  one  if  he  can  attend.  Also,  that  the  President-elect  and  the 
local  committee  of  arrangements  are  authorized  to  fix  the  date  of 
the  next  convention. 

President  Srodes:  I  was  expected  to  make  a  report  on  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  went  to  Minneapolis  and  attended  the  conference.  At  the  first 
meeting  there  was  not  less  than  3,000  present.  The  first  speaker 
was  Senator  Beveridge,  of  Indiana,  whom  we  hoped  to  have  here. 
He  gave  an  address  on  child  labor.  Secretary  Taft  was  also  in 
attendance  at  at  convention,  and  as  he  is  a  little  bit  of  a  fellow  like 
myself,  when  we  met  he  asked  Mr.  Colburn  and  myself  what  we  were 
there  for,  charitv  or  correction.  (Laughter.)  He  also  gave  us  an 
address.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  majority  of  the  time  of  the  con- 
^ference  was  taken  up  with  the  consideration  of  children.  "The  idea 
prevails  throughout  the  West,  I  think  more  than  in  the  East,  that 
the  children  make  the  state.     They  are  working  with  that  idea. 
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Caring  for  the  children  and  trusting  to  the  future  to  care  for  the 
state.  I  think  it  would  be  profitable  to  the  members  of  this  associa- 
tion so  far  as  possible  to  attend  the  next  annual  conference  at  Rich- 
mond, Va,. -and  if  you  cannot  attend  then  procure  a  copy  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  conference.  You  will  get  a  great  deal  of  infor- 
mation in  that  way. 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Lindsey  was  here  called  upon  to  open  the  discussion 

on  Work  of  the  Association. 

Mrs.  Lindsey:  Mr.  Hagburg  is  here  and  I  would  be  glad  to  have 
him  speak. 

Mr.  Hagburg  (Warren) :  I  havn't  much  to  say.  I'  was  to  talk 
upon  relief  during  epidemics.  The  legislature  passed  a  law  last 
winter  providing  that  all  persons  put  under  quarantine  should  be 
taken  care  of  by  the  director  of  the  poor  and  considered  as  poor 
persons  and  entitled  to  relief.  We  had  quite  a  time  about  this  matter 
In  our  county  before  this  law  was  passed.  We  had  several  epidemics 
and  the  custom  was  to  extend  aid  to  everyone  who  was  under  quar- 
antine, but  as  the  cases  became  more  frequent  we  considered  that  it 
wasn't  just  that  the  poor  directors  be  called  upon  to  pay  bills  that 
were  contracted  by  other  parties.  We  had  nothing  to  say  about 
the  expenses,  and  in  one  instance  we  refused  to  pay.  It  was  proven 
that  the  man  was  able  to  take  care  of  himself  before  he  was  put  under 
quarantine,  and  that  he  immediately  afterwards  took  up  his  regular 
duties  and  again  took  care  of  his  family,  and  the  court  held  that 
under  such  conditions  he  wasn't  a  proper  person  to  receive  aid  from 
the  directors  of  the  poor,  and  since  this  we  have  refused  to  extend 
aid  to  such  families.  Of  course,  if  the  parties  were  regular  charges 
of  the  county  before  they  were  put  under  quarantine  we  took  care 
of  them.  But  now  this  law  is  passed  and  we  will  have  to  take  care 
of  them  under  the  law.  I  thank  you  for  the  good  time  we  have  had 
here. 

Mrs.  Lindsey  (Warren):  In  speaking  of  subjects  for  the  next 
convention  a  matter  has  been  brought  strongly  to  my  mind  and  that 
is  the  absolute  necessity  of  at  least  an  isolation  ward,  if  you  cannot 
have  a  pavilion,  for  tubercular  cases  at  the  almshouses.  It  seems 
to  me  almost  criminally  wrong  to  put  a  case  of  tuberculosis  in  a 
crowded  ward  with"  old  people  and  people  who  are  partially  imbecile, 
and  expose  them  all  to  that  dread  disease.  It  is  a  menace  also  to 
those  having  charge  of  the  patients.  I  think  Dr.  Srodes  will  bear 
me  out  in  the  statement  that  many  cases  of  tuberculosis  taken  at  the 
start  and  given  proper  conditions  of  fresh  air  and  an  outdoor  life 
can  be  cured. 

President  Srodes:  This  is  a  timely  suggestion  and  ought  to 
prove  a  good  opportunity  for  an  excellent  address  at  the  next  con- 
vention. The  feasibility  of  placing  tubercular  patients  under  the 
very  best  surroundings  isn't  as  difficult  as  might  be  supposed.  There 
is  but  one  feature  that  makes  it  diflicult  and  that  is  the  opposition 
that  comes  from  the  patients  themselves.  It  is  quite  common  for 
them  to  object  to  being  alone. '  They  cannot  be  blamed  for  that, 
but  nevertheless  they  must  be  taught  that  they  have  an  affliction 
and  that  while'  sympathy  is  with  them  that  they  ought  to  return  a 
certain  amount  of  sympathy  to  the  community.  A  person  should 
not  subject  another  to  the  ravages  of  tuberculosis  any  more  than 
you  ought  to  place  a  rattlesnake  within  reach  of  a  child.  It  is  just 
as  dangerous  and  the  suffering  is  greater,  and  the  remedy,  so  far 
as  the  community  is  concerned,  is  so  very  simple,  from  the  patient's 
standpoint.  Small  pavilions  provide  the  patients  with  all  that  sun- 
light and  pure  air  can  do  for  them,  and  removes  them  from  the  other 
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patients  As  to  the  insane  you  also  have  to  take  into  consideration 
their  mental  state.  I  would  suggest  that  in  the  preparation  of  papers 
they  do  not  stop  at  half-way  measures.  Don't  hesitate.  Let  us  get 
at  this  thing  right.  If  you  have  to  expend  a  little  more  money  to 
care  for  these  patients  it  will  be  economy  in  the  future  and  will 
bring  results  that  we  can  get  in  no  other  way. 

Whitney  Bravmer:  At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  did 
they  not  nass  a  "law  and  make  an  appropriation  for  two  camps  or 
hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis? 

Col    Gould:  Thev  made  an  appropriation  of  $600,000. 

Mr.  Bravmer:  I  understand  one  is  in  Adams  County  and  the 
other  in  the  north  uart  of  the  state  somewhere.  It  is  a  question 
that  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  this  county  gives  us  much  concern. 
We  had  a  woman  patient  and  didn't  want  to  take  her  in  because  we 
are  not  provided  for  that  class,  but  we  finally  had  to;  but  we  put  her 
in  a  room  bv  herself  and  had  her  cared  for  by  a  nurse,  away  from 
the  other  patients.  The  legislature  it  seems  did  have  a  little  time 
to  consider  this  auestion.  Someone  of  them  happened-  to  think  we 
had  some  poor  in  the  state,  and  they  got  in  one  or  two  bills;  but 
most  of  the  time  of  the  last  legislature  was  taken  up  in  providmg- 
for  game  and  fish  laws  on  weasels  and  minks.  It  would  make  our 
work  easier  if  we  had  Dlain  laws  on  the  statute  books,  not  so  mixed 
that  we  had  to  go  to  Philadelphia  or  Erie  to  get  a  lawyer  to  explain 
them.  (Laughter.) 

The  chair  here  appointed  Mr.  Ochse  and  Col.  Gould  a  committee 
to  conduct  the  President-elect  to  the  chair.  The  committee  con- 
ducted President-elect  Smith  to  the  chair. 

President  Srodes:  Mr.  Smith,  I  congratulate  you  on  having 
received  the  highest  gift  and  the  highest  honor  that  this  association 
can  give  you.  In  transferring  to  you  the  cloak  and  the  presidential 
chair  I  do  so  with  the  assurance  that  within  its  ample  folds  you  will 
find  enough  of  the  generosity  and  charity  of  Meadville  clinging  thereto 
to  carry  our  next  convention  to  a  successful  conclusion.  I  introduce 
to  the  convention  our  next  President,  Mr.  Smith.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Smith:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:— I  feel  it  is 
almost  idle  for  me  to  assure  you  of  my  appreciation  of  the  gift  you 
have  bestowed  upon  me.  I  feel  it  a  great  honor,  and  if  I  could  feel 
assured  that  I  could  fill  this  chair  as  fully  and  as  ably  as  our  re- 
tiring President,  it  would  give  me  much  gratification.  I  could  not 
make  a  speech  to  you.  I  assure  you  I  will  bestow  my  very  best 
efforts  to  try  to  fill  this  position  as  well  as  it  is  possible  for  me  to 
do,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  a  much  greater  honor  to  our  county  than  to 
myself.  We  are  proud  of  Chester  County,  and  any  honor  bestowed 
upon  our  county  we  fully  appreciate.  I  trust  that  my  efforts  will 
receive  your  cordial^  support,  and  I  assure  you  that  when  you  come 
to  Chester  County  next  year  we  will  put  forth  our  best  efforts  to 
make  your  stay  as  pleasant  as  it  has  been  here.  We  appreciate  what 
the  good  peopie  of  Meadville,  the  Board  of  Commissioners  and  their 
associates  have  done  to  make  this  meeting  a  success.  I'  feel  that 
after  you  have  imbibed  the  good  fellowship  of  our  county  you  will 
feel  that  it  has  done  you  good  to  have  been  there.  I  thank  you. 
(Applause.) 

Chas.  Snyder  (Philadelphia):  Last  year  I  was  on  the  com- 
mittee to  name  the  place  for  the  next  meeting.  We  couldn't  find  any 
one  that  would  have  it  and  finally  this  place  was  suggested  and  we 
came  here,  and  we  have  been  taken  good  care  of.  I  want  to  say 
that  this  convention  has  done  well  in  agreeing  to  go  to  Chester 
County  next  year.    They  are  people  who  will  welcome  you  heartily 
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Mr.  Smith  is  not  a  speaker,  but  he  is  a  worker.  I  am  glad  he  has 
been  made  our  next  President.  He  will  take  an  interest  in  the 
matter  and  the  people  of  Chester  County  will  take  an  interest  in  it. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Levi  Thomas  (Chester  County):  As  a  member  of  the  Board 
-'oE  Poor  Directors  of  Chester  County  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your 
selection  of  Chester  County  as  the  next  place  of  meeting.  I  feel 
that  it  is  our  duty  as  well  as  our  pleasure  to  try  to  entertain  this 
convention  at  its  next  session  well.  We  have  been  so  handsomely 
entertained  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  that  we  feel  that  per- 
haps we  cannot  entertain  you  as  well  as  you  have  been  here,  but  I 
beg  to  assure  you  that  we  will  use  our  best  efforts.  We  have  many 
places  of  interest  in  our  neighborhood:  Our  Valley  Forge,  our  Bat- 
tlefield of  Brandywine,  the  Home  of  Bayard  Taylor,  and  numerous 
other  places  of  historic  interest.  We  hope  you  will  allow  yourselves 
a  little  more  time  when  you  come  to  our  county  than  we  have  had 
at  some  of  the  conventions.  We  thank  you  very  much  for  the 
selection  of  our  president.  I  am  comparatively  a  new  member  of  the 
board,  but  I  know  he  has  devoted  many  years  of  his  life  to  the 
matters  of  public  charity,  and  you  will  find  him  just  what  the  asso- 
ciation needs.  (Applause.) 

Col.  Gould:  I  cannot  allow  this  opportunity  to  pass  without 
expressing  the  faithfulness  with  which  old  Chester  has  come  up  year 
after  year,  and  I'  feel  that  we  have  given  the  honor  this  year  where 
it  has  been  earned.  I  feel  also  that  I  ought  to  say  that  some  of  us 
have  a  weakness  for  our  friend,  Mrs.  Walton,  and  that  weakness  I 
think  has  strengthened  our  inclination  to  go  there  next  year. 

Mrs.  Lydia  Walton  (Chester) :  I  feel  almost  too  modest  to  reply 
to  Col.  Gould  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Ochse  here  moved-  that  the  convention  now  adjourn  to  meet 
at  West  Chester  at  a  time  to  be  set  by  the  committee.  Motion  second- 
ed by  Chas.  Snyder,  of  Philadelphia. 

President  Srodes:  Before  the  fall  of  the  official  gavel  today  and 
before  the  convention  at  Meadville  becomes  a  pleasant  recollection 
only  I  want  to  personally  thank  the  local  committee,  the  good  ladies 
of  Meadville  and  the  members  of  this  convention  who  have  so  heartily 
supported  the  chair  in  executing  its  functions,  and  I  feel  that  I  am 
unable  to  express  how  very  much  I  appreciate  the  kindness  that  has 
been  shown  to  me  during  the  entire  convention.  I  thank  you  all. 
(Applause.) 

Rev.  Buzza  here  pronounced  the  benediction,  upon  which  the 
thirty-third  annual  convention  stood  adjourned. 
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APPENDIX. 


Reports  of  Poor  Districts  and  Societies  Presented 
During  the  Sessions  to  be  Published 
in  the  Proceedings. 


REPORTS  OF  VARIOUS  INSTITUTIONS. 


ALLEGENT  COUNTY.    •■  - 
Report  of  Department  of  Charities,  City  of  Allegheny,  Pa. 

Almshouse  for  the  Allegheny  City  Poor  District  for  the  year 
ending  December  30,  1906.  ^    .x^.  , 

Number  of  inmates  at  close  of  last  year,  433;  number  admitted 
during  vear,  339;  total  number  in  Home  and  received  during  year, 

772.       "  ,  .  .  . 

Numbei  died,  dicharged  and  eloped,  342;  number  remaining  at 
close  of  year,  December  30,  1906,  430;  average  number  in  Almshouse 
during  year,  423. 

Expenses. 

Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes  $  95,658.29 

Cost  of  buildings  and  improvements   H'nnccrt 

Cost  of  out-door  relief    ona^n 

Receipts  from  out-door  relief    cca 

Cost  of  other  out-door  expenses   Iaa^ 

City  office,  salaries,  rent,  books  and  stationery   10,034.47 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  poor  house  proper   51,658.25 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita   aa'ca 

Total  almshouse  expenses    ^^'^2  io 

Total  receipts  other  than  county  (home  boarding)   19,431.13 

Total  cost  of  county  for  maintainance  of  poor  house,  re- 
ceipts deducted    45,769.41 

Improvements — New  fences,  concrete  walk,  etc.,  $1,995.00;  balance 
on  contract,  new  iron  and  concrete  porches  Administration  Build- 
ing $11,547.29,  making  a  total  for  extraordinary  expenses  and  re- 
pairs, $13,542.29.  ^, 

Officers— Simon  "Kirschler,  Director  of  Department  Chanties 
and  Correction,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

Location— Claremont,  O'Hara  Township,  Allegheny  County,  Pa.; 
number  of  acres,  99;  value  of  buildings,  $250,000;  value  of  farm, 
$100,000. 

We  are  caring  for  our  insane  under  the  County  Care  Act. 
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Number  of  patients  in  State  Hospital— Males, 2 ;  females,  2.  Total. 
4.    Total  number  of  patients  in  Almshouse  and  Hospital,  430. 

Remarks— We  have  since  constructed  a  new  barn  and  silo  to  a  cost 
of  $10,000.  Have  also  completed  our  new  iron  and  cement  porch  in 
front  of  our  City  Home  which  cost  $4, .500.  Our  institution  is  in  good 
shape,  as  is  also  our  fences,  outbuildings,  walks  and  ground*. 

The  Allegheny  County  Home. 

Report  of  the  Allegheny  County  Home  for  the  Allegheny  County 
Poor  District  for  the  year  ending  December  30,  1906. 

Number  of  inmates  at  close  of  last  year,  339;  number  admitted 
during  year,  454;  total  number  in  Home  and  received  during  year,  793. 

Number  died,  discharged  and  eloped,  476;  number  remaining  at 
close  of  year,  December  30,  1906,  317;  average  number  in  Almshouse 
during  year,  343. 

Expenses. 


Total  Amount  expended  for  all  purposes  $  64,265.43 

Costs  of  buildings  and  improvements   6,954.77 

Cost  of  out-door  relief   21,120,90 

Cost  of  other  outside  expenses   3,279.90 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  Poor  House  proper   32,909.86 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita    $1.35  7-10 

Total  Almshouse  expenses   $  64,265.43 

Total  receipts  other  than  county   1,564.14 

Total  cost  of  county  for  maintenance  of  Poor  House   62,701.29 


Officers — W.  H.  Guy,  president,  Coraopolis,  Pa.;  H.  W.  Ochse, 
secretary,  Etna,  Pa.;  Frank  T.  Redman,  Braddock,  Pa.;  S.  W.  Lea, 
superintendent,  Woodville,  Pa. 

Location— Woodville,  Pa.,  P.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  Ry.  (Chartier's  Divi- 
sion). Number  of  acres,  271;  value  of  buildings,  $560,000;  value  of 
farm,  $108,400. 

We  are  caring  for  our  insane  under  the  County  Care  Act. 
Number  of  patients  in  State  Hospital — Males,  33;   females,  26. 
Total.  59. 

Remarks — Owing  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  Home  and  De- 
partment for  the  Insane  separate  we  send  you  the  reports  for  each 
on  separate  sheets.  Those  reported  as  in  State  Hospitals  are  in  the 
State  School  for  Feeble-Minded  at  Polk,  Pa,,  and  chargeable  to  the 
Allgheny  Home. 

Allegheny  County  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

Report  of  the  Allegheny  County  Hospital  for  the  Insane  for  the 
Allegheny  County  Poor  District  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1906. 

Number  of  inmates  at  close  of  last  year,  466;  number  admitted 
during  the  year,  203;  total  number  in  and  admitted  during  the  year, 
669. 

Number  died,  discharged  and  eloped,  169;  number  remaining  at 
close  of  year,  December  31,  1906,  500;  average  number  in  hospital 
during  year,  482  . 

Expenses. 


Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes 
Cost  of  buildings  and  improvements.... 
Outside  expenses  


$100,753.00 
43,057.96 
4,080.55 
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Total  cost  of  maintaining  the  hospital  proper   I347  10 

Avearge  weekly  cost  per  capita   mnv^'oo 

Total  hospital  expenses   

Total  receipts  other  than  taxes    a^AO^'tt 

Total  cost  for  maintenance  of  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  93,43o.S8 

J.  Lewis  Srodes,  M.  D.,  physician  in  charge.  . 
CHESTER  COUNTY.  ■' 
Chester  Cownty  Home  and  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

Report  of  the  Chester  County  Home  and  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 

Since  last  report  the  Home  and  Hospital  have  received  the  re- 
pairing necessitated  by  the  wear  and  tear  that  defective  families 
make  At  the  Home  the  men's  detached  ward  has  had  two  sitting 
rooms  and  six  bed  rooms  added  and  is  now  ^  comfortable  comnao- 
dious  building  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  feeble.  The  Hospital  foi 
the  Insane  has  added  to  it  a  new  ward  fo^^he  excited  and  noisy 
women,  a  building  which  will  accommodate  fifty  patients.  In  addition 
to  the  care  of  the  county  farm,  lOQ  acres  have  been  farmed  on  the 
halves  on  an  adjoining  farm.  ,    ^,     ^     o    •    o  -do  . 

The  officers  are:  Directors— John  L.  Smith,  Chester  Springs,  Pa 
Dr  P  J  Nichols,  Chatham,  Pa.;  Levi  Thomas,  Malvern,  Pa.  Hospital, 
Jane'R.   Baker,  M.   D.,   superintendent,   Embreeville,   Pa.;  Phoebe 
Chandler  matron.    Home,  Davis  Garrett,  steward,  Embreeville,  Pa.; 
Esther  S.  Garrett,  matron. 

Home— Admitted,  149  men,  33  women,  36  children;  discharged, 
156  men  27  women,  44  children;  died,  31  men,  8  women,  6  children. 
There  remained  at  the  Home  September  30  1907,  77  men,  79  women, 
20  children.    Born  during  the  year  2  boys  and  3  girls. 

Hospital— Admitted,  36  men,  29  women;  discharged,  16  men,  14 
women-  died,  10  men,  9  women.  There  remained  under  Hospital 
care  September  30,  1907,  141  men,  108  women,  of  these  9  men  were 

'^^  ^Produce  of  farm— One  hundred  and  forty  tons  of  hay,  2,750  bushels 
corn  740  bushels  wheat,  480  bushels  oats,  3,230  bushels  potatoes, 
10,500  bundles  cornfodder,  7,381  pounds  butter,  30,766  pounds  beef, 
427  pounds  mutton.  . 

Fruit— Strawberries,  grapes,  currants,  gooseberries,  crab  apples, 

etc. 

Qarden— Beans,  sweet  corn,  asparagus,  cabbage,  turnips,  toma- 
toes, beets,  celery  and  a  great  abundance  of  all  minor  vegetables 
sufficient  for  the  use  of  the  institutions. 

Expenses. 

Orders  drawn  on  county  treasury  $60,840.42 

Paid  to  county  treasury  from  Board  of  Insane   22,710.49 

Gross  cost  of  the  poor  to  county   $38,129. yd 

Outside  Expenses—  o  0^0 

Children  in  private  home  ?  2,843. bo  ■ 

Paid  to  other   institutions   750.92 

Aiding  poor  families    86.00 

Outside  medical   attendance   822.75 

Paid  to  undertakers   4  626  37 

Net  cost  of  maintaining  Home  and  Hospital  .  $33,503.56 
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Receipts  from  Board  of  Insane  $22,710.49 

Receipts  from  Board  of  Inmates   1,196.63 

Receipts  from  farm,  etc   2,951.80 

Total   receipts    $28,858.92 

Permanent  improvements    6,017.07 

Average  cost  of  all  cared  for  per  capita  per  week,  $2.31%. 

Total  expenses  of  Hospital  for  Insane  $34,662.67 

Transferred  to  county  treasury  for  Board  of  Insane   22,710.49 


Gross   expenditure   $11,952.18 

Permanent  improvement    2,834.04 


Net  current  expenses   $  9,118.14 

Purchased  from  county  farm   3,811.71 

Cost  per  capita  per  week   2.62 

Net  cost  to  county   .44 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY. 

Report  of  the  Crawford  County  Almshouse  for  the  Crawford 
County  Poor  District  for  the  year  ending  December  30,  1906. 

Number  of  inmates  at  close  of  last  year,  87 ;  number  admitted 
during  year,  30;  total  number  in  home  and  received  during  year,  117. 

Number  died,  discharged  and  eloped,  35;  number  remaining  at 
close  of  year,  December  30,  1906,  82;  average  number  in  almshouse 
during  year,  SG.        ,  .  ^ 

Expenses. 


Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes  $51,879.56 

Costs  of  buildings  and  improvements    31,703.55 

Cost  of  out-door  relief    6,310.71 

Cost  of  other  outside  expenses   3,537.73 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  poor  house  proper   6,916.43 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita   1.77-8-10 

Total   almshouse   expenses    10,327.57 

Total  receipts  other  than  county   619.10 

Total  cost  of  county  for  maintenance  of  poor  house-.  .  .  .  9,714.52 


Improvements — New  two-story  addition  built  and  entire  building 
thoroughly  renovated  and  remodeled.  New  laundry  building  built 
a,nd  equipped  with  modern  machinery.  New  heating  and  lighting 
plant  and  water  system  installed. 

Officers — W.  P.  Benner,  Saegertown,  Pa.;  Whitney  Braymer, 
Meadville,  Pa.;  M.  G.  Beatty,  Meadville,  Pa.,  County  Commissioners 
and  Poor  directors.  L.  J.  Curtis,  clerk;  S.  M.  Patton,  assistant  clerk; 
W.  D.  Thompson,  Saegertown,  Pa.,  superintendent;  Leon  D.  Edson, 
Meadville,  Pa.,  attorney. 

Location,  Saegertown,  Pa.;  number  of  acres,  236;  value  of  build- 
ings, $95,000;  value  of  farm,  $15,000. 

We  are  not  caring  for  our  insane  under  the  County  Care  Act. 

Number  of  patients  in  State  Hospital — Males,  65;  females,  88; 
total,  153.    Total  number  in  Almshouse  and  Hospital,  235. 

ERIE  COUNTY. 

Report  of  Erie  County  Almshouse  for  the  Erie  County  Poor  Dis- 
trict for  the  year  ending  December  30,  1906. 

Number  of  inmates  at  close  of  last  year,  195;  number  admitted 
during  year,  130;  total  number  in  home  and  received  during  year,  325. 
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Number  died,  discharged  and  eloped,  122;  number  remaining  at 
close  of  year,  December  30,  1906,  203;  average  number  in  almshouse 
during  year,  194.  • 

Expenses. 

Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes  ^49,370.29 

Cost  of  buildings  and  improvements   6  812^ 

Cost  of  out-door  relief   i7'47o'^6 

Cost  of  other  outside  expenses   oi  QfiKVA 

Total  cost  Qf  maintaining  poor  house  proper   zi.doo.ji 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita   25  257  69 

Total  almshouse  expenses    'j'nii'in 

Total  receipts  other  than  county  •   i7fii4Qfi 

Total  cost  of  county  for  maintenance  of  poor  house   17,bl4.Sb 

Improvements— Laundry,  $2,107.75;  cold  storage  plant,  $28.00; 
cellar  $888.05;  new  water  pump,  $728.08.    Total,  $3  751.88. 

Directors— Clark  McAllester,  president,  Erie;  Levi  Roland,  Brie, 
T  O  Smith,  Springfield;  Miles  R.  Nason,  attorney;  J.  L.  Sternberg, 
treasurer;  F.  C.  Momeyer,  secretary;  James  A.  Henry,  superintendent; 
R.  W.  Battles,  physician,  Chas.  B.  Grant,  clerk 

Location,  West  Millcreek,  Erie  County,  Pa.  Number  of  acres, 
136%:  value  of  buildings,  $100,000:  value  of  farm,  $35,000 

We  are  caring  for  our  insane  under  the  County  Care  Act. 

Number  of  patients  in  State  Hospital— Males,  87;  females  72; 
total  159.    Total  number  of  patients  in  almshouse  and  hospital,  54. 

Remarks— We  have  41  female  and  13  male  insane  m  almshouse. 
We  draw  state  aid  on  25  female  insane. 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 

Report  of  Franklin  County  Almshouse  for  the  Franklin  County 
Poor  District  for  the  year  ending  December  30,  1906.  ,  . 

Number  of  inmates  at  close  of  last  year,  109;  number  admitted 
during  year,  50;  total  number  in  home  and  received  during  year,  159. 

Number  died,  discharged  and  eloped,  55;  number  remaining  at 
close  of  year,  December  30,  1906,  104;  average  number  in  almshouse 
during  year,  120. 

Expenses. 

Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes  $17,209.49 

Cost  of  out-door  relief    900070 

Cost  of  other  outside  expenses   o'cci  oc 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  poor  house  proper   '  i'lc 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita   in784  7R 

Total  almshouse  expenses   o'ionqQ 

Total  receipts  other  than  county  

Total  cost  of  county  for  maintenance  of  poor  house   14,5i9.ib 

Directors— Jerome  Detrich,  Markes,  Pa.;  Davison  Greenawalt  and 
John  R  Pilgrim,  Chambersburg.  Jacob  Lehman,  Chambersburg,  Pa., 
steward;  Alice  M.  Lehman,  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  matron;  W.  N.  Nicklas, 
Chambersburg,  clerk  and  attorney;  John  L.  Block,  treasurer. 

Location,  two  miles  east  of  Chambersburg,  Pa.  Number  of  acres, 
209  value  of  buildings,  $50,000  value  of  farm,  $15,000. 

We  are  caring  for  our  insane  under  the  County  Care  Act. 

Number  of  patients  in  State  Hospital— Males,  6;  females,  2;  total, 
8.    Total  number  of  patients  in  almshouse  and  hospital,  112. 
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GEBMANTOWN. 

Report  of  Germantown  Almshouse  for  the  Germantown  Poor  Dis- 
trict for  the  year  ending  December  30,  1906. 

Number  of  inmates  at  close  of  last  year,  62;  number  admitted 
during  year,  63;  total  number  in  home  and  received  during  year,  125. 

Number  died,  discharged  and  eloped,  63;  Number  remaining  at 
close  of  year,  December  30,  1906,  62;  average  number  in  almshouse 
during  year,  58  2-3. 

Expenses.    ■        ■  .  >     '    ■ . 


Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes  $32,887.06 

Cost  of  buildings  and  improvements   1,705.64 

Cost  of  out-door  relief   11,958.15 

Cost  of  other  outside  expenses   5,087.30 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  poor  house  proper   16,135.97 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita — net  cost  $1,02  per  week..  3.57% 

Total  almshouse  expenses    30,533.24 

Total  receipts  other  than  township   2,353.82 

Total  cost  of  township  for  maintenance  of  poor  house   17,841.61 


Improvements — A  No.  1  laundry  costing  $2,000.  Steam  cooking 
apparatus,  etc.,  $1,500.    Outside  porch,  $300. 

Board  of  Directors  and  Officers — Walter  Bowditch,  president,  423 
High  St.;'Chas.  F.  Ernes,  12  Rockland  St.;  Chas.  Still,  Jr.,  Secretary, 
8513  North  Twenty-Seventh  St.;  Jos.  V.' Dirvin  5608  Nelson;  Jacob 
H.  Pullinger,  6344  McCollum;  Frank  B.  Stewart,  333  Hansberry  St.; 
Frank  R.  Wright,  6526  Chew  St.;  S.  M.  Meehan,  Dorset  St.;  C.  C. 
Russell,  297  Grovers  Lane;  John  F.  Ransenberger  Superintendent; 
Catherine  F.  Ransenberger,  Matron. 

Location,  Rittenhouse  and  Pulaski  Ave.    Number  of  acres,  12; 
value  of  buildings,  $45,000;  value  of  farm,  $55,000. 
^    We  are  not  caring  for  our  insane  under  the  County  Care  Act. 

Number  of  patients  in  State  Hispital — Males,  73;  females,  57; 
total,  130.    Total  number  in  almshouse  and  hospital,  62. 

Remarks — We  have  less  inmates,  better  health  and  lower  death 
rate  and  fewer  new  inmates  than  for  a  number  of  years,  owing  to 
the  prosperity  of  our  township. 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY. 

Report  of  Blakely  Poor  District  Almshouse  for  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1907. 

The  district  comprises  the  boroughs  of  Throop,  Dickson  City, 
Olyphant,  Blakely,  Winton,  Archbald  and  a  portion  of  Jermyn  Bor- 
rough.  The  almshouse  is  situated  in  Scott  Township,  six  miles  from 
Olyphant  or  Blakely.  Property  consists  of  182  acres.  The  almshouse 
and  administration  building  is  conveniently  located  on  the  grounds, 
having  a  capacity  to  accommodate  125  patients.  Next  year  we  expect 
to  complete  an  asylum  with  a  capacity  for  200  patients.  It  will  be 
a  building  having  all  modern  improvements  and  conveniences  for 
the  care  of  indigent  insane  patients. 

Present  population  of  poor  district,  40,000. 

Persons  receiving  out-door  relief  for  year — Adults,  male,  107; 
female,  222;  children,  both  sexes,  208;  total,  537.  Inmates  in  Blakely 
Home,  47;  insane  in  Blakely  Home  and  other  institutions,  68;  children 
in  .iuvenile  institutions,  7.    Grand  total,  659. 

Number  of  inmates  at  close  of  last  year,  38;  admitted  during  the 
vear,  21;  total  number  in  Home  and  received  during  year,  59. 

Number  died,  discharged  or  eloped,  12;   number  remaining  at 
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close  of  year,  September  30,  1907,  47;  average  number  in  almshouse 
during  year,  47.  • 

Expenses. 

Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes  $19,109.17 

Cost  of  improvements    ionn  in 

^ost  of  out-door  relief    t  ndi  sn 

Cost  of  other  outside  expenses    7oqQ9i 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  poor  house  proper   ^''^'^^•"o 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita   oon'oi 

Total   almshouse   expenses    4,wdy.zi 

Officers— Jas.  W.  O'Brien,  Olyphant,  Pa.,  president;  Thos.  Grier, 
Dickson  City,  Pa.,  treasurer;  Jas.  W.  Smith,  Peckville,  Pa.,  secretary; 
J.  F.  Ackley,  Olyphant,  Pa.,  R.  F.  D.,  superintendent;  Mrs.  J.  F. 
Ackley,  Olyphant,  Pa.,  R.  F.  D.,  matron.  .  ■ 

SCRAKTON. 

Report  of  Hillside  Home  Almshouse  for  the  Scranton  Poor  Dis- 
trict for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1907. 

Number  of  inmates  at  close  of  last  year,  September,  1906,  68/; 
number  admitted  during  year,  331;  total  number  in  home  and  re- 
ceived during  year,  913.  .  . 

Number  died,  discharged  and  eloped,  326;  number  remaining  at 
close  of  year,  September  30,  1907,  587;  average  number  in  almshouse 
during  year,  599%.        -  ,  • 

Expenses. 

Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes  $154,774.00 

Cost  of  buildings  and  improvements    ^I'ic-nn 

Cost  of  out-door  relief    "'"q 'o«i'nn 

Cost  of  other  outside  expenses   a 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  poor  house  proper  and  asylum..  77,800.00 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita   2.48 

Total  cost  of  district  for  maintenance  of  poor  house  and 

■asylum   77,800.00 

Officers— Timothy  Burke,  president,  Samuel  Williams,  Thomas 
Sholten  Dr.  W.  A.  Paine,  William  Matthews,  F.  J.  Dickert,  Frank 
Fuller,  Scranton  City,  Pa.  Geo.  W.  Beemer,  superintendent  of  asylum, 
almshouse  and  farm;  Dr.  Inkseller,  resident  physician. 

Location,  9  miles  from  Scanton  City;  number  of  acres,  500;  value 
of  buildings,  $529,350;  value  of  farm,  $100,000. 

We  are  caring. for  our  insane  under  the  County  Care  Act. 

Total  number  of  patients  in  almshouse  and  hospital,  600. 

LUZEEIVE  COUJVTT. 

Report  of  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane  and  Almshouse  of  the  Cen- 
tral Poor  District  of  Luzerne  County  for  the  year  1906. 

To  amount  on  hand  January  17,  1906  $  3,365.41 

To  amount  of  sundry  receipts   3,291.75 

To  amount  received  from  taxes  for  general  purposes   96,o04.o9 

To  amount  received  from  taxes  for  special  purposes   21,442.31 

To  amount  received  on  temporary  loans   249,000.00 

To  amount  of  receipts  for  hospital  maintenance   56,451.05 

To  amount  of  receipts  for  almshouse  maintenance   1,483.66 


Total  debits 


$431,538.77 
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By  amount  of  out-door  relief  $  13,340.34 

By  amount  of  bonds,  interest  and  temporary  loans.  247,637.51 

By  amount  of  maintenance  of  hospital   80,549.62 

By  amount  of  maintenance  of  almshouse   22,083.39 


By  amount  of  all  other  disbursements,  support 
of  lunatics,  feeble-minded,  poor  and  sick 
in  other  institutions,  medical  examinations, 
transportations,  printing,  salaries,  adminis- 


tration  and  miscellaneous   expenses   15,929.62 

By  amount  of  new  building  improvements  and 

furnishings    38,696.39 

Total  credits    $418,236.87 


Am.ount  on  hand  January  23,  1907   $  13,301.90 

Financial  Statement. 

Value  of  real  estate  and  personal  property;  inventory  of  the  Cen- 
tral Poor  District: 

Total  almshouse  real  estate  $  90,664.89 

Total  hospital  real  estate    478,572.44 


Total  real  estate   $569,237.33 

Total  personal  property  almshouse  $  13,315.96 

Total  personal  property  hospital   27,110.98 

Total  personal  property   $  40,426.94 


Total  valuation  of  property  of  the  district   $609,664.27 

Liahilities. 

Bonded  debt  31/2  per  cent  .....$160,000.00 

Floating  debt    40,000.00 

 $200,000.00 


Resources  over  and  above  liabilities   $409,664.27 

Statement. 

Assessed  valuation  of  taxable  property,  1906  $23,445,559.00 

Real  valuation   "   93,782,228.00 

Bonded  debt  January  23,  1907   160,000.00 

Floating  debt  January  23,  1907   40,000.00 

Population  of  the  district  census  1900   145,000 

Number  of  taxables,  1906   60,491 

Tax  levy  for  1906  was  iVs  mills,  general  purpose   105,643.89 

Tax  levy  for  1906  was  1  mill,  special  for  payment  of  debt 

and  interest  as  the  same  shall  fall  due   23,611.73 


Insurance,  $300,000.00,  distributed  among  39  agents  within  the 
district,  expires  December  3,  1908. 

Almshouse  Report. 

Report  of  steward  and  manager  of  the  almshouse  and  farm  to  the 
directors  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1906: 

Statement  of  income  in  excess  of  expenditures  of  steward  or 
manager  over  and  above  said  income  derived  from  the  farm — 

Estimated  value  of  all  products  derived  from  farm  $7,657.63 

Expenditures  and  cost  of  farm   4,214.63 


Amount  in  excess  over  expenditures 


$3,443.00 
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Number  of  persons  on  hand  and  admitted— Male,  375;  female,  104; 
■cliildrGri  4  2 

Number  of  persons  discharged  during  year,  285;  number  of  per- 
sons remaining  at  end  of  year,  236:  average  number  during  year,  AM. 
Cost  of  each  inmate  per  week,  $1.79  35-100. 

Hospital. 

Total  expenditures  $80,549.62 

From  State  Treasurer,  maintenance  from  January 

1  to  November  30,  1906  ^?o'iIq",^ 

From  other  districts  for  maintenance   16,lAd.M 

From  private  cases  for  maintenance   imna 

From  other  sources  for  maintenance   Inl  Jr, 

From  the  Central  Poor  District  for  maintenance...  24,008.57 

Total  income    $80,549.bZ 

Daily  average  number  of  patients,  excluding  furloughs,  523.31; 
yearly  per  capita  cost  of  maintenance,  $154.01;  weekly  per  capita  cost 
of  maintenance,  $2.96;  daily  per  capita  cost  of  maintenance  42  cents. 

•  Location  of  Hospital  for  the  Insane— Newport  Township,  post- 
office.  Retreat,  Pa.,  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Number  of  acres  m 
farm,  3  42,  tillable  land,  55  acres.  ,    t..      ,        c,  w 

The  officers  are:  Abram  Nesbitt,  president,  Kingston;  S.  W. 
Davenport,  treasurer,  Plymouth;  George  H.  Butler,  secretary^  Dor- 
ranceton;  Thomas  Cassedy,  Ashley;  George  W.  Mitchell,  Plains; 
Charles  A.  Westfield,  Wilkesbarre  A.  P.  Childs,  Alden  Station;  Mau- 
rice Gaertner,  Wilkesbarre;  J.  M.  Schappert,  clerk  of  board,  general 
office  No  20  North  Franklin  St.,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.;  Charles  E.  Keck, 
attorney;  Dr.  Charles  B.  Mayberry,  superintendent  and  chief  physi- 
cian of  hospital;  D.  A.  Mackin,  steward  and  manager  of  almshouse. 

MEEf'EE  COUISTY. 

Report  of  Mercer  County  Almshouse  for  the  Mercer  County  Poor 
District  for  the  year  ending  December  30,  1907:  ^    .^^  , 

Number  of  inmates  at  close  of  last  year,  147;  number  admitted 
during  year,  97;  total  in  home  arid  received  during  year,  244. 

Number  died,  discharged  and  eloped,  96;  number  remaining  at 
close  of  year,  December  30,  1907,  149;  average  number  in  almshouse 
during  year,  159. 

•  Expenses.  ' 

Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes  $33,774.58 

Cost  of  buildings  and  improvements   o  -,al'^l 

Cost  of  out-door  relief    71^791 

Cost  of  other  outside  expenses    Ja'tnL't^ 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  poor  house  proper   lii,bUb.A6 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita   lecn^oQ 

Total  almshouse  expenses   ^'oor'q'^ 

Total  receipts  other  than  county   .I'oi^oq 

Total  cost  of  county  for  maintenance  of  poor  house   ll,zib.^s 

Officers— A  T.  Baker,  secretary,  Sharon,  Pa.;  J.  T.  Hoovler,  presi- 
dent Sandy  Lake,Pa.;  Samuel  T.  Bill,  SheakleyviUe,  Pa.;  M.  G.  Yeager, 
M  D.,  house  physician.  Mercer,  Pa.;  T.  C.  Cochran,  attorney;  T.  C. 
White,  steward;  Mrs.  T.  C.  White,  matron. 

Location,  one  mile  from  Mercer,  Pa.;  number  of  acres,  206;  value 
of  buildings,  $10,000;  value  of  farm,  $15,000. 

We  are  caring  for  our  insane  under  the  County  Care  Act. 
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Number  of  patients  in  State  Hospital — Males,  15;  females,  23; 
total,  38.  Total  number  of  patients  in  almshouse  and  hospital,  197. 
Children  at  Polk— Boys,  24;  girls,  21. 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 

Report  of  Montgomery  County  Almshouse  for  the  Montgomery 
County  Poor  District  for  the  year  ending  December  30,  1906: 

Number  of  inmates  at  close  of  last  year,  251;  number  admitted 
during  year,  193;  total  number  in  home  and  received  during  year,  444. 

Number  died,  discharged  and  eloped,  40  died,  194  discharged;  num- 
ber remaining  at  close  of  year,  December  30,  1906,  21€;  average  num- 
ler  in  almsliouse  during  year,  203. 

Expenses.  -.■ 


Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes..  $45,853.48 

Cost  of  buildings  and  improvements   3,418.68 

Cost  of  out-door  relief   9,237.41 

Cost  of  other  outside  expenses   12,726.11 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  poor  house  proper   27,985.16 

Average  Weekly  cost  per  capita   1,70 

Total  almshouse  expenses    17,915.00 

Total  receipts  other  than  county   5,974.96 

Total  cost  of  county  for  maintenance  of  poor  house   39,878.52 


Improvements — Two  new  boilers. 

Officers — John  R.  Kendig,  Hatfield,  Pa.;  John  H.  McDowell,  Red 
Hill,  Pa.;  James  K.  Thomson,  R.  D.  No.  4,  Norristown,  Pa.;  Jacob  K. 
Tieidy,  steward,  R.  D.  No.  3,  Royerford,  Pa. 

Location,  Upper  Providence  Township;  number  of  acres,  298; 
value  of  buildings,  $110,000;  value  of  farm,  $20,000. 

We  are  not  caring  for  our  insane  under  the  County  Care  Act. 

Number  of  patients  in  State  Hospital — Males,  151;  females,  141. 
Total,  292. 

Remarks — All  insane  are  removed  to  State  Hospital  for  Insane, 
at  Norristown,  Montgomery  county.  Pa. 

MIDDLE  COAL  FIELD. 

Report  of  Middle  Coal  Field  Almshouse  for  the  Middle  Coal  Field 
Poor  District  for  ihe  year  ending  December  30,  1906: 

Number  of  inmates  at  close  of  last  year,  178;  number  admitted 
during  year,  152;  total  number  in  home  and  received  during  year,  330.- 

Number  died,  discharged  and  eloped,  139;  number  remaining  at 
close  of  year,  December  30,  1906,  191;  average  number  in  almshouse 
daring  year,  J&8.  .  ^ 

Expenses. 


Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes  $48,691.65 

Cost  of  bu'idings  and  improvements   1,812.53 

Cost  of  out-door  relief   10,684.76 

Cost  of  other  outside  expenses   20,583.88 

^I'otal  cost  of  maintaining  poor  district,  outside  of  almshouse  31,268.64 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita   1.65 

Total  almshouse  expenses   17,423.01 

Total  recei])ts  other  than  county  for  maintenance   1,242.78 

Total  cost  of  county  for  maintenance  of  poor  house   16,180.28 


improvements — New  buildings,  $1,077.85;  new  machinery,  $384.16. 
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Ofiicers— J.  M.  Stauffer,  president,  Hazleton,  Pa.;  Dr.  J.  E.  Waasec, 
E  Mauch  Cliunk,  Pa.,  and  Frank  White,  Weatherly,  Pa.,  directors. 
Harvey  Seeslotz,  secretary,  Rockport;  S.  W.  Gangway,  steward,  Roclt- 
port. 

Location,  Lowrytown,  Carbon  County,  Pa.;  postofflce  address, 
Rockport;  number  of  acres,  350  acres  of  cutivated  land  and  431  acres 
of  uncultivated  land;   value  of  buildings,  $67,995;   value  of  farm, 

$10,905.  ^  ^ 

We  are  not  caring  for  our  insane  under  the  County  Care  Act. 
Number  of  patients  in  State  Hospital— Males,  104;  females,  74;  _ 

total,  178.  - 

SOMERSET  COUNTY. 

Report  of  the  Somerset  County  Almshouse  for  the  Somerset  County 
Poor  District  for  the  year  ending  December  30,  1906: 

Number  of  inmates  at  close  of  last  year,  114;  number  admitted 
during  year,  53;  total  number  in  home  and  received  during  year,  167. 

Number  died,  discharged  and  eloped,  41;  number,  remaining  at 
close  of  year,  December  30,  1906,  126;  average  number  in  almshouse 
during  year,  120. 

Expenses. 

Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes  

Cost  of  buildings  and  improvements  

Cost  of  out-door  relief   

Cost  of  other  outside  expenses  

Total  cost  of  maintaining  poor  house  proper  

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita   

Total  almshouse  expenses  

Total  receipts  other  than  county  

Total  cost  of  county  for  maintenance  of  poor  house 

Note — The  above  statement  includes  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
hospital  for  the  insane. 

No  improvem.ents  other  than  usual  repairs  were  made. 

Officers— A.  F.  Swank,  Holsopple,  Pa.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3;  William 
Brant,  Somerset,  Pa.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  5;  John  F.  Reiman,  Berlin,  Pa.,  R. 
F.  D.  No.  2. 

Location — Two  miles  east  of  Somerset,  Pa.,  on  Somerset  and 
Bedford  Pike.  Number  of  acres,  347;  value  of  buildings,  $50,000; 
value  of  farm,  $35,000. 

We  are  caring  for  cur  insane  under  the  County  Care  Act. 

Number  of  patients  in  State  Hospital— Males,  56;  females,  41; 
total,  97.    Total  number  of  patients  in  almshouse  and  hospital,  136. 

Remarks — the  number  of  patients  in  almshouse  and  hospital  is  the 
total  at  the  present  time. 

PITTSBUEG  FARM. 

Marsbalsea,  Pa.  ' 

Report  of  the  Pittsburg  City  Farm  of  the  City  of  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1906: 

Number  of  inmates  at  close  of  last  year,  391;  number  admitted 
during  year,  841;  total  number  in  home  and  received  during  year,  1,232. 

Number  died,  discharged  and  eloped,  829;  number  remaining  at 
clos'j  of  year,  December  30,  1906.  403;  average  number  in  almshouse 
during  year,  per  month,  359.33. 


$15,424,39 
225.33 
840.00 
564.21 
13,357.68 
2,12 
15,424.39 
8,772.94 
6,651.45 
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Expenses. 


Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes  $154,051.70 

Cost  of  buildings  and  Improvements   6,467.87 

Cost  of  out-door  relief   4,143.19 

Cost  of  other  outside  expenses   2,054.51 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  poor  house  proper   54,494.66 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita   4.44 

Total  almshouse  expenses    60,962.53 

Total  receipts  other  than  county   51,405.51 

Total  cost  of  county  for  maintenance  of  poor  house   64,494.68 


Improvemenis — Tuberculosis  camps  for  men. 

Oflicers — J.  P.  Shavi^,  Director  .Department  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection, 511  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg;  M.  F.  Larkin,  Superintendent, 
Boyce  P.  O.  Pa. 

Location— Marshalsea,  South  Fayette  Township,  Pa. 

Number  of  acres,  3371/2;  value  of  buildings,  $675,000;  value  of 
farm,  $236,250. 

We  are  now  caring  for  our  poor  under  the  County  Care  Act. 

Number  of  patients  in  State  Hospital  October  1,  1907— Males,  319; 
females,  2i!5;  total,  584.  Total  number  of  patients  in  almshouse  and 
hospital  October  1,  1907,  953. 

WESTMOEELAND  COUNTY. 

Report  of  Westmoreland  County  Almshouse  for  the  Westmoreland 
County  Poor  District  for  the  year  ending  December  30,  1906: 

Number  of  inmates  at  close  of  last  year,  229;  number  admitted 
during  year,  33z;  total  number  in  home  and  received  during  year,  561. 

Number  die.i.  discharged  and  eloped,  349;  number  remaining  at 
close  of  year,  December  30,  1906,  212;  average  number  in  almshouse 
during  year,  211. 

Expenses. 

Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes  

Cost  of  liuildings  and  improvements  

Cost  of  out-dcor  relief   

Cost  of  other  outside  expenses  

Total  cost  of  maintaining  poor  house  proper  

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita  

Total  almshouse  expenses   

Total  receipts  other  than  county  

Total  cost  of  county  for  maintenance  of  poor  house 

Officers— A.  P.  Darr,  superintendent,  Greensburg,  Pa.;  Jno.  E. 
Kunkle,  attorney,  Greensburg,  Pa.  Directors — Robert  O.  Bovard, 
president.  West  Newton;  Herman.  Hamel,  secretary,  Laurelville;  Jno. 
F.  Kettering,  Greensburg;  R.  M.  Loughrey,  Greensburg;  R.  N.  Gay, 
Greensburg. 

Location— Three  miles  south  of  Greensburg.  Number  of  acres, 
183;  value  of  liuildings,  $120,000;  value  of  farm,  $60,000. 

We  are  caring  for  our  insane  under  the  County  Care  Act. 

LYCOMING  COUNTY. 

The  Williamsport  City  Home. 

In  the  fall  of  1892  the  Oversers  of  the  Poor  of  the  City  of  Wil-- 
liamgport  purchased  fifteen  acres  of  splendid  river  bottom  land,  with 
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THE  THIRTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

OF  THE 

ASSOCIATION  OF 

Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities 

OF  THE 

STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

HELD  IN  THE  •  , 

COURT  HOUSE,  AT  WEST  CHESTER,  PENNA. 
October  13,  14  and  15 

The  Thirty-Fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Poor  and  Charities  of  Pennsylvania  convened  at  the  Court  House,  at 
West  Chester,  Pa.,  on  Tuesday,  October  13th,  1908,  at  10  a.  m.,  and 
after  some  half  hour  spent  in  registering  and  forming  acquaintances, 
during  which  time  the  delegates  were  entertained  with  music  by  the 
band  from  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School  at  Blwyn,  the  Convention 
was  called  to  order  by  President  John  L.  Smith,  of  Chester  Springs. 

Devotional  exercises  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Washington  R. 
Laird,  Ph.  D. 

A  happy  incident  occurred  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Convention,  when  Mr.  L.  C.  Colborn,  Corresponding 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Association,  stepped  forward  and  pre- 
sented President  Smith  with  a  beautiful  silver-mounted  ebony  gavel, 
and  said: 

Mr  President: — Authority  is  the  first  thing  to  learn  in  order  to 
become  a  good  citizen.  Without  authority  people  become  criminals. 
From  all  ages  down  to  this  time  the  gavel  has  been  the  symbol  of  au- 
thority. In  this  instance  the  gavel  usually  represents  the  authority  of 
those  who  govern. 

This  morning  I  noticed  our  President  skinning  his  knuckles  trying 
to  call  this  assembly  to  order.  Having  some  sympathy  for  him,  in 
behalf  of  this  Association  I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  this  gavel; 
the  sound  of  which  it  should  be  the  pleasure  of  all  members  and  visi- 
tors here  to  obey.  I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  you  will  accept  it  m 
behalf  of  the  members  of  this  Association:  you  will  take  it  and  govern 
this  assembly  with  justice  and  equity,  or  cause  or  allow  the  same  to  be 
so  done. 

Applause. 
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President  Smith:  Mr.  Colborn  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — I  as- 
sure you  I  will  make  the  best  efforts  I  am  capable  of  and  if  you  are 
real  obedient,  I  think  we  will  get  along. 

The  Elwyn  Band  here  favored  the  convention  with  more  music, 
which  was  much  enjoyed  and  was  received  with  applause. 

President  Smith: — Not  having  my  glasses  on  when  this  beautiful 
gavel  was  presented  to  me  I  failed  to  notice  that  it  was  a  souvenir 
gavel.  I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Colborn  and  Colonel  Gould  and  any  others 
who  were  instrumental  in  presenting  this  to  me. 

I  regret  to  state  that  our  Congressman,  Thomas  S.  Butler,  was 
called  to  the  State  of  Indiana  and  cannot  be  with  us. 

I  am  very  glad  to  introduce  to  you  the  Burgess  of  West  Chester, 
Hon.  A.  P.  Reid,  who  will  extend  to  you  the  freedom  of  the  town  and 
deliver  the  address  of  welcome. 

ADDKESS  OF  WELCOME. 

Hon.  A.  P.  Reid  was  received  with  applause  and  said: 
Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Called  upon  unexpectedly  to  fulfill  this  duty  I  will  do  it  to  the 
best  of  my  ability.  First,  I  am  authorized  to  extend  to  you  the  freedom 
of  the  town,  whatever  that  means.  This  is  not  a  walled  town.  We 
have  no  gates  by  which  to  let  you  in  and  out,  but  you  are  free  to  go 
and  come  at  your  pleasure.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  your  going 
anywhere.  Not  that  I  want  you  to  think  it  is  a  wide-open  town.  It 
is  a  decently-conducted  town.  A  wide-open  town  isn't  what  you  want. 
If  you  are  here  over  Sunday  the  Sunday  law  might  be  enforced,  which 
might  hurt  some  people,  but  I  don't  think  it  would  inconvenience  any 
of  you. 

I  offer  you  the  freedom  of  the  town.  I  have  no  keys  to  deliver 
over,  unless  someone  is  guilty  of  disorderly  conduct,  when  I  can  send 
you  to  jail,  but  I  don't  think  that  will  be  necessary  with  this  gathering. 
You  are  free  to  enjoy  yourselves  and  get  what  you  can  of  pleasure  out 
of  your  stay  here. 

I  welcome  you  to  this  place,  which  is  old  in  history,  going  back 
more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  a  place  that  has  been  noted  for  its 
charity  and  good  works. 

It  is  not  a  large  town.  We  are  a  modest  people,  trying  to  do  the 
best  we  can,  but  what  we  have  we  think  is  up-to-date  and  worthy  of 
emulation.  We  have  many  things  that  will  be  instructive  for  you  to 
see.  You  are  welcome  to  visit  all  of  them.  We  have  a  Normal  School 
that  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  State,  with  more  than  650  students,  and 
with  all  the  improvements  and  appliances  necessary  to  the  education  of 
those  who  come  within  its  influence.  It  is  well  worth  a  visit.  I  call 
special  attention  to  the  historical  exhibits  in  the  Library  there. 

We  have  a  good  system  of  public  schools,  with  some  thirteen  or 
fourteen  hundred  children,  and  a  High  School,  recently  built,  which 
is  modern  in  every  way  and  well  worth  a  visit.  The  schools  are  all 
open  to  you.  We  have  among  them  a  separate  colored  school,  with 
a  colored  Principal  and  teachers.  It  has  proved  a  success.  It  shows 
that  the  colored  people  have  good  opportunities  here. 

We  have  some  industrial  institutions  here:  the  principal  one  is 
the  Separator  Works,  which  are  known  the  world  over. 

We  have  a  manufactory  of  wheels,  which  is  widely  known. 

We  have  two  nurseries,  both  of  which  have  acquired  a  world- 
wide name.  You  are  also  welcome  to  come  to  our  homes,  to  see  how 
we  live.    We  are  not  extremely  wealthy,  but  we  live  comfortably. 
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I  welcome  you  also  on  account  of  wtiat  you  are  and  what  you 
stand  for  The  work  you  are  engaged  in,  in  uplifting  the  do^ynfallen, 
the  oppressed  and  the  poor  and  afflicted,  and  the  needy,  appeals  to  the 
test  elements  of  mankind  and  leads  us  to  see  and  realize  more  of  the 
Divine  in  man  than  any  other  work  we  can  engage  m.  ^  , 

Years  ago  we  heard  of  the  "Mistakes  of  Moses  and  much  ridicule 
was  cast  upon  that  old  gentleman,  but  you  go  back  to  ^hat  great  law- 
giver and  you  will  find  the  seed  and  the  roots  of  nearly  all  the  plulan- 
thropic  legislation  of  modern  times.  We  have  it  m  the  laws  of  that 
great  law-giver— the  Laws  of  Moses.  That  is  the  law  that  is  at  the 
very  foundation  of  your  organization,  and  of  the  work  you  have  to  do 
and  it  shows  the  reward  that  God  has  promised  to  those  who  do  this 

^°'\he  poor  will  always  be  in  the  land,  and  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to 
aid  and  to  help  them,  without  any  reward  from  they  themselves,  but 
for  that  reward  that  cometh  from  above. 

Therefore,  for  what  you  stand  for  and  what  you  are  engaged  m, 
I  heartily  welcome  you  all.  .  , 

Applause. 

President  Smith  here  introduced  Mrs.  Florence  Cameron,  who 
responded  to  the  address  of  welcome,  on  part  of  the  Children's  Aid 
Society,  as  follows: 

ADDRESS  OF  MRS.  CAIVIERON. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  ^  ^  ^.u 

In  responding  to  the  duty  and  privilege  accorded  me,  and  further 
extending  a  welcome  hand  to  the  many  guests  of  this  association,  I  ani 
impressed  with  two  things:  First,  the  character  and  intelligence  of 
the  assemblage,  and  second,  the  tremendous  work  ahead— work  that 
calls  for  the  concentrated  thought  of  trained  minds,  work  that  must  be 
wrought  out  with  all  the  skill  born  of  experience  and  guided  by  the 
spirit  of  a  broad  and  generous  humanity. 

Year  by  year  grows  more  insistent  the  problem  of  the  pool,  lear 

bv  year  we  are  learning  that  we  cannot  escape  this  responsibility.  _ 

What  means  our  boasted  dignity,  if  over  the  banquet  music  rises 
the  cry  of  suffering  children?  How  pitiful  our  pretentions,  if  through 
the  woof  of  our  social  fabric  runs  the  quivering  threads  of  sorrow  from 
the  neglected  poor!  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  Yes,  a  thousand 
times,  yes,  if  he  stumble  in  the  bitter  struggle— if  he  be  born  to  the 
world  one  of  the  starved  seed  falling  on  naked  rocks,  a  mental  and 
physical  derelict.  It  is  as  much  your  duty  and  mine,  and  the  State  in 
which  they  find  shelter  to  keep  them,  as  it  is  to  uphold  the  very  hands 
of  the  government.  W^e  cannot  escape  this.  Men  and  women  are 
learning  that  peace,  security,  contentment— all  that  go  to  make  lite 
worth  living — is  not  in  the  gospel  of  mine  and  thine.  Rather  is  it 
found  in  accepting  the  responsibility  God  gave  us,  the  stronger,  and 
reaching  out  a  helping  hand,  uplifting  to  a  higher  plane  of  personal 
growth,  the  needy.  ,  ^ 

Tnis  is  not  sentiment.  Show  me  a  nation  that  neglects  its  poor, 
and  I  will  show  you  a  nation  rapidly  going  to  decay.  It  is  part  of  the 
great  law  of  humanity.  We  need  the  poor  as  much  as  they  need  us 
Here  in  quiet  Quaker  Chester  county  we  have  no  Midas  mines  ot 
coal  and  oil.  We  bring  no  great  gifts— no  rich  treasures  to  charity 
like  many  noble  Pennsylvania  cities  and  counties  represented  here. 
We  have  few  millionaires.  Most  of  us  are  plain,  quiet  folks  who  love 
our  homes,  and  the  green  hillsides  where  lay  our  kinsmen  of  nearly 
three  hundred  years.    But  we  try  to  take  care  of  our  dependent  ones. 
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Much  of  this  is  through  regular  channels  by  an  able  Board  of  Directors, 
which,  in  turn,  is  liberally  supported  by  the  county.  Much  more  is 
done  through  our  various  churches,  hospital  auxiliaries  and  charitable 
societies.  Being  an  agricultural  district,  cases  of  actual  destitution  are 
rare  and  quickly  relieved.  In  the  years  it  has  been  mv  pleasure  to 
labor  with  the  noble  women  who  constitute  the  Children's  Aid  Society 
of  Chester  County  we  have  found  comfortable  homes  for  many  little 
ones.  Brightness,  cheer  and  instruction  have  come  to  the  pathway  of 
those  lives  that  otherwise  might  have  been  wrecked.  Close  to  the 
gates  of  a  great  city,  with  all  the  destitution,  desertion  and  cruelty  that 
accompanies,  we  have  helped  a  little  in  this  wonderful  work  of  the 
Children's  Aid.  At  all  times,  under  all  circumstances,  encouraged,  sup- 
ported, upheld  by  the  most  sympathetic  and  appreciative  of  officers  and 
directors. 

Believe  me,  I  have  neither  desire  nor  intention  to  boast  of  its 
charity  or  any  other  virtue  of  my  home  county.  Within  a  stone's  throw 
are  a  score  of  eloquent  lawyers,  and  prominent  educators,  with  gracious 
greetings  far  superior  to  my  best  efforts.  In  extending  our  apprecia- 
tion for  the  generous  and  cordial  welcome  extended  us  by  the  proud 

old  town  of  West  Chester — my  County  Seat — I  have  this  word  to  say  

next  to  the  faithful  administration  of  its  laws,  the  first  care  of  a  State 
is  its  poor.  Our  moral  and  material  success,  city  and  country,  rests 
heavily  on  the  ability  and  intelligence  of  its  charities  and  their  officers. 

It  is  a  grave  and  very  old  problem.  It  began  when  the  world  be- 
gan, and  will  continue  to  its  end.  Mere  perfunctory  routine  of  duties 
will  not  do,  and  I  may  be  pardoned  in  saying  frankly  that  any  adminis- 
trator of  charity  who  is  not  in  real  touch  or  whose  heart  is  not  in  un- 
selfish sympathy  with  his  work,  fails  in  fruition  of  his  mission,  and 
would  do  a  real  favor  to  the  cause  in  resigning. 

The  question  is  so  broad,  so  full  of  intricacies,  so  difficult  of  satis- 
factory solution  that  nothing  but  patience  and  courage  strengthened 
by  sincere  and  earnest  sympathy  can  ever  fathom  the  depths. 

On  one  hand  we  have  a  rich  and  prosperous  State,  willing  to  give 
and  give  largely — on  the  other,  a  clamoring,  persistent  cry  for  ever 
more.  To  be  kind  and  just,  to  mediate,  to  temper  the  wind  to  the 
shorn  lamb  as  well  as  keep  the  professional  beggar  wolf  from  the 
fold,  this  is  our  plain  duty,  trusting  in  His  wisdom  to  show  us  the 
way.  "For  as  much  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  these  my  children,  ye 
have  done  it  unto  me." 

Through  the  exquisite  charm  and  facinating  beauty  of  these  Au- 
tumnal days,  with  Nature  dressed  in  her  last  toilet  of  the  year,  you 
come  to  us  and  with  full  hearts  we  welcome  you.  Give  us  of  your  en- 
thusiasm, your  wisdom,  lend  us  from  your  storehouse  of  knowledge 
that  we  may  go  on  with  renewed  vigor  to  uplift,  ennoble,  lead  to  God. 

Again  the  Children's  Aid  welcomes  you,  and  may  God  bless  the 
children  and  the  children's  helpers  everywhere. 

Mrs.  Cameron's  address  was  received  with  applause,  after  which 

President  Smith  introduced  Mr.  Frederick  Fuller,  of  Scranton,  who  ad- 
dressed the  Convention  as  follows,  in  response  to  the  address  of  wel- 
come: 

ADDRESS  OP  MR.  FULLER. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

The  kind  words  so  gracefully  and  fitly  spoken  from  the  lips  of 
the  representatives  of  this  center  of  refinement  and  culture  has  taken 
entire  possession  of  our  hearts.  These  words  of  cheer  give  us  encour- 
agement.   They  uplift  us.    They  stimulate  us,  and  I  think  we  all  fully 
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appreciate  them,  and  especially  the  words  of  His  Honor,  the  Burgess 
of  this  town,  who  has  proven  himself  to  be  not  a  broken  "reed  nor 
smoking  flax.  He  has  given  us  the  freedom  of  the  town.  In  that  he 
has  assumed  a  great  responsibility,  but  he  has  the  power  to  enforce  his 
orders  and  it  is  well  for  us  to  behave  ourselves,  so  they  will  be  glad 
when  we  leave  here  that  they  gave  us  the  freedom  of  this  beautitul 
place  I  think  these  friends  must  have  in  their  mmds  the  great 
apostle's  injunction,  not  to  forget  to  entertain  strangers  for  thereby 
some  have  been  entertaining  angels  unawares.  I  don  t  claim  that  we 
are  a  flock  of  angels,  but  there  are  some  among  us  who  can  be  very 
properly  classed  within  that  order,  and  there  are  other  wings  sprout- 
ing that  we  hope  soon  will  become  full  fledged.  (Laughter.) 

We  can  hardly  claim  to  belong  to  the  tribe  of  Abou  Ben  Adem. 
A  boy  asked  his  father  what  a  cannibal  was  and  his  father  told  him 
"one  who  loves  his  fellow  men."  Neither  do  we  claim  to  be  cannibals, 
even  if  some  of  the  ladies  do  look  good  enough  to  eat. 

The  world's  history  is  a  record  of  tragedy  and  of  man's  inhu- 
manity to  man  that  has  made  countless  thousands  mourn.  The  thing 
we  have  in  view  is  to  reverse  that  order,  so  it  may  read  that  "man  s 
humanity  to  man  has  made  countless  thousands  rejoice."  We  are 
here  as  a  body  of  men  and  women  with  entirely  unselfish  motives.  We 
have  come  here  to  be  identified  with  this  greatest  work  that  men  and 
women  can  be  engaged  in,  except  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ 

The  object  of  this  Association  is  to  reform  the  old  order  of  things. 
From  time  immemorial  man  has  been  savage  and  cruel  and  the  hearts 
of  the  world  have  been  bleeding. 

We  must  love  our  work.  If  we  do  not  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to 
step  out  and  let  some  one  who  does  love  it  take  our  places.  Love  is 
the  greatest  motive  power  in  the  world. 

Love  and  charity  are  linked  together,  they  say.  To  my  mind  there 
is  a  great  distinction.  There  are  many  in  our  State  who  have  been 
reduced  to  want  and  poverty  from  force  of  circumstances,  but  who  m 
the  days  of  their  prosperity  contributed  largely  to  the  relief  ot  the 
suffering  and  destitute,  who  come  to  our  doors  and  knock  for  admis- 
sion and  ask  for  aid.  .  ,  ,  ^  ^.i,  „-j 
That  class  of  people  have  a  legal  and  a  moral  right  to  all  the  aid 
we  can  give  them.  Now,  it  is  love  that  actuates  us  to  help  such.  It  is 
a  pleasure  for  us  to  do  it.  .  ,    ,  j  • 

There  is  another  class  who  have  lived  lives  of  wickedness  and  sm 
'"and  drunkenness  and  have  brought  themselves  to  dire  want.  They 
do  not  deserve  aid,  but  they  need  it,  and  they  are  human  and  we 
have  to  care  for  them.  That  is  where  the  virtue  of  charity  comes  m 
Charity  is  defined  to  be  kindness  extended  to  the  uncharitable,  lhat 
is  the  distinction  I  make  between  love  and  charity.  Chanty  covers  a 
multitude  of  sins  for  the  class  I  last  named. 

This  great  State  is  second  to  none  in  its  magnanimous  generosity 
in  providing  for  the  poor  and  needy.  Many  of  us  are  ofiicials,  al- 
moners and  dispensers  of  public  trusts,  and  as  such  we  are  held  directly 
responsible  to  the  authority  that  has  placed  us  in  these  positions.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  some  claim  on 
the  promise  of  the  king  that  faithfully  governs  and  protects  the  poor. 
The  kingdom  of  such  a  king  shall  endure  forever;  and  our  great  State, 
it  seems  to  me  is  in  line  for  receiving  some  of  the  fruits  of  that 
promise.  .  . 

I  think  that  we  are  constantly  aware  that  to  be  a  success  m  this 
great  work  we  require  all  the  virtues  that  are  known.  We  require 
judgment,  discrimination,  kindness  of  heart,  and  a  generosity  that  is 
controlled  and  governed  by  common  sense. 
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I  believe  most  of  us  fully  understand  that  if  we  do  not  possess 
those  qualifications  we  are  unfit  for  the  business.  We  meet  cases 
almost  daily  that  try  our  souls,  but  we  have  to  make  the  best  of  it. 
We  are  trying  to  solve  the  wonderful  problem  of  life.  Our  first  parents 
got  into  a  lot  of  trouble;  the  evil  spirit  gained  full  control  over  them, 
and  it  has  been  a  vigorous  struggle  ever  since.  If  it  were  not  for  this 
evil  spirit  we  wouldn't  have  much  of  this  work  to  do. 

Perhaps  you  have  heard  the  story  of  the  little  girl  who  was  pos- 
sessed of  the  spirit  of  going  into  a  neighbor's  berry  patch;  the  parents 
discovered  it  and  told  her  it  was  wrong  and  she  mustn't,  but  she  said 
she  was  tempted;  and  they  said,  "When  you  are  tempted  you  must  tell 
Satan  to  get  behind  you."  She  said,  "All  right,"  and  the  next  day  she 
dressed  in  a  nice  white  dress,  and  she  returned  home  with  the  white 
dress  covered  with  berry  stains  and  the  parents  knew  where  she  had 
been,  and  they  rebuked  her  and  said  to  her,  "Didn't  we  tell  you  to  tell 
Satan  to  get  behind  you  when  you  were  tempted,"  and  she  said,  "Oh, 
yes,  I  told  Satan  to  get  behind  me,  and  he  did,  and  he  rushed  me  right 
into  the  berry  bushes."  (Laughter.) 

I  think,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  gospel,  that  it  is  safer  to  get 
Satan  right  in  front  of  us. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  silent  reaper  has  thrust  his  sickle 
into  our  ranks  and  has  harvested  some  of  our  most  valuable  grain. 
This  will  happen  to  us  from  year  to  year,  but  their  places  must  be  filled 
and  the  work  must  go  on. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  this  Association  about  twelve  years  and 
I  have  seen  the  results  of  the  zeal  and  the  influence  of  this  Association 
and  I  know  it  has  been  a  great  factor  in  this  Commonwealth  and  has 
brought  about  great  and  needed  reforms  in  the  management  of  alms- 
houses and  asylums,  and  we  want  every  community  to  know  us;  to 
know  what  we  are  and  what  we  stand  for.  Every  person  in  the  State 
is  deeply  interested  in  our  work.  It  is  appealing,  more  and  more  every 
year,  to  the  humane  side  of  the  people.  We  are  now  in  our  thirty- 
fourth  year,  and  the  founders  of  this  Association  have  many  of  them 
gone  to  their  reward. 

We  hope  a  greater  and  deeper  interest  will  prevail  in  all  our 
meetings,  and  as  we  go  from  this  place  we  will  go  with  the  kindest 
impressions  and  gratitude  for  the  friendly  and  cheering  words  we 
have  heard  here  to-day.  We  all  need  sunshine  in  our  hearts.  This  is 
a  beautiful  morning  and  all  Nature  is  smiling  upon  us,  and  our  hearts 
ought  to  be  full  of  sunshine.  I  don't  claim  to  be  a  ray  of  sunshine  alto-, 
gather,  but  I  try  to  cultivate  it.    I  like  to  see  it  in  others. 

I  was  walking  down  the  street  not  long  ago  and  I  saw  a  lady 
friend  coming,  and  it  was  a  gloomy  morning,  and  I  says,  "Hello,  how 
are  you,  the  nicest  day  this  year?"  She  started  and  jumped  almost 
out  from  her  merry  widow  hat,  and  she  says,  "I  haven't  heard  so  cheer- 
ful a  remark  as  that  in  a  week;  I  was  really  thinking  of  the  under- 
taker," and  she  was  a  married  woman.  (Laughter.) 

She  went  on  her  way  with  a  smile,  and  I  think  it  did  me  more 
good  than  it  did  her. 

Let  us  cultivate  this  sunshine  in  the  heart.  Go  about  with  a 
pleasant  face  and  a  smile.  There  is  nothing  so  valuable  as  a  cheerful 
disposition.    It  is  worth  more  than  all  the  riches  of  the  world. 

I  thank  our  friends  for  their  kind  words,  and  I  thank  you  all. 

Applause. 

Mrs.  H.  F.  Rankin  (Payette)  responded  to  the  address  of  welcome, 
on  part  of  Children's  Aid  Society,  as  follows: 
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RESPONSE  OF  ADDRESS  OF  WELCOIVIE  ON  PART  OF  - 
CHILDREN'S  AID  SOCIETY. 
By  Mrs.  H.  L.  Rankin,  TJniontown,  Pa. 

Mr.  President,  Mayor,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  this  Convention  of 

AfteV  listening  to  the  cordial  welcome  tendered  us  by  Mrs  Flor- 
ence Cameron,  of  Chester  County  Children's  Aid  Society,  and  your 
Mayor  Hon  A  P.  Reid,  all  giving  us  the  freedom  of  this  beautiful  old 
fown  of  west  Chester,  I  certainly  think  it  an  honor  to  represent  the 
Children's  Aid  Society  and  be  permitted  to  respond  for  them. 

We  art  thankful  for  your  kind  greetings  and  warm  assurances  of 
welcome.  I  have  attended  these  conventions,  without  omission  since 
oSer  189  6,  when  it  was  held  in  Pittsburg,  therefore,  this  will  be 
my  tMrieenth  I  feel  confident  in  saying  we  will  not  abuse  this  liberty 
Sven  us:  so  that  our  good  friends  will  not  be  made  twice  glad-with 

T  cai/speakT^m'twelve  year's  experience  that  each  year  I  find 
the  conventions  more  interesting  and  of  more  benefit  than  the  year 
before  I  well  remember  at  Scranton,  in  1897,  Mrs.  Lay,  of  OH  City, 
and  myself  were  the  only  ones,  I  think,  from  Western  Pennsylvania  s 
Child'Jn-s  Aid  Society  and  to  my  surprise 

nev  H  F.  Detwiler,  heard  my  name  called  by  the  President  ot  the 
convention,  asking  me  to  respond  for  the  Children's  Aid  Society  wel- 
come as  Mrs.  Wifson  was  not  present  nor  had  sent  any  paper.  I  was 
startled  at  the  request  as  I  was  not  only  a  stranger  but  new  to  the 
convention,  and  was  going  to  decline    but  Detwiler  uisisted  an^^^ 

said,  "Get  up  and  say  anything  you  think  of,  it  is  bettei  than  a  re 
fusa  .'•  That  was  my  first  speaking  in  public.  I  was  ner^us  and  sa  d 
but  little,  but  the  convention  greeted  me  so  kindly  that  I  made  up 
my  mind  I  would  do  the  best  I  could  to  help  such  a  body  of  good  men 
and  women  who  were  trying  to  give  us  valuable  assistance  m  our  work 
espedally  when  I  noticed  how  many  refused.  I  have  seen  the  interest 
fn  Children's  Aid  Society  work  grow  rapidly  in  these  twelve  years;  as 
where  only  two  or  three  spoke  of  our  work,  there  are  now  about  one- 
Th  rd  of  the  papers  and  talks  in  the  interest  of  Children's  Aid  Societies. 
This  Convention.  I  am  assured,  will  be  better  than  the  preceding  ones, 
therefore  we  should  be  more  encouraged  m  the  good  work 

A4in  I  wish  to  return  the  heartfelt  thanks  of  the  Children  s  Aid 
Society  for  the  cordial  welcome  we  have  received  and  the  pleasant  and 
agreeable  arrangements  made  for  our  entertainment,  but  the  proof  of 
our  sincerity  will  be  in  our  efforts  to  make  this  Convention  not  one  of 
fine  addresses  and  flowery  speeches  only,  but  in  Christian  endeavor 
to  learn  from  each  other  the  best  ways  of  doing  the  best  work,  as 
we  find  the  work  increasing  greatly  every  year,  and  are  m  more  need 
of  active  workers  than  any  other  charity,  so  hope  the  good  members 
of  this  convention  will  say  and  do  all  they  can  to  assist  the  Children  s 
Aid  Societies  of  this  grand  old  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Elwyn  Band  here  favored  the  Convention  with  more  music, 
giving  a  medley,  which  was  much  enjoyed,  and  closing  by  rising  and 
giving  in  a  superb  manner,  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner."  All  the  dele- 
gates also  rising. 

Dr.  J.  Lewis  Srodes: — I  think  one  of  the  most  embarrassing  mo- 
ments of  my  life  was  at  a  meeting  of  this  Association  when  I  had  to 
rise  and  announce  the  fact,  myself,  that  I  was  about  to  make  an  ad- 
dress.   I  have  volunteered  to  make  this  announcement  for  our  worthy 
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President,  after  a  conference  with  him  and  recognizing  the  fact  that 
he  must  feel  as  I  felt  at  that  time.  I  now  announce  the  President's 
annual  address. 

President  Smith  was  received  with  applause  and  addressed  the 
Convention  as  follows: 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Members  of  this  the  34th  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Association  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  of 
Pennsylvania: 

To  me  has  fallen  the  pleasure  and  the  privilege  of  bidding  you 
welcome  to  this  old  historic  County  of  Chester.  In  behalf  of  the  good 
people  of  the  Borough  of  West  Chester,  let  me  bid  you  a  most  hearty 
welcome  to  the  hospitality  and  the  homes  of  this  town.  West  Chester 
has  long  been  noted  for  its  institutions  of  learning,  the  intelligence  of 
its  people  and  the  hospitality  of  its  homes,  and  I  sincerely  hope  and  be- 
lieve that  when  this  convention  shall  have  closed,  vou  will  all  go  to 
your  homes  feeling  that  it  was  good  to  be  here,  and'  bearing  with  you 
only  pleasant  recollections. 

I  see  your  program  calls  for  an  "address"  from  your  President. 
I  assure  you  it  is  not  my  intention  to  inflict  any  such  thing  upon  you. 
In  the  first  place  I  could  not  deliver  an  address  worthy  of  the  occasion 
should  I  try,  and  in  the  second  place,  there  has  been  so  much  said,  and 
so  well  said,  that  I  feel  it  would  be  much  better  for  me  to  confine  myself 
to  bringing  just  a  few  matters  before  you,  for  your  patient  considera- 
tion. 

When  you  have  become  better  acquainted  with  this  modest  Quaker 
town  of  West  Chester,  the  County  Seat  of  this  great  county,  and  have 
sampled  its  hospitality,  you  will  not  wonder  that  Chester  county  was 
the  first  county  in  the  State  outside  of  Philadelphia  to  organize  for 
the  care  and  protection  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate  within  its  borders. 
This  organization  was  effected  in  179  8.  That  year  a  farm  of  325  acres 
was  purchased.  In  17  99  a  brick  building,  4  0x100  feet,  was  erected 
on  it  as  a  home  for  the  destitute  poor.  This  building  was  succeeded  by 
the  present  one,  erected  in  1855.  This  shows  that  the  people  of  this 
good  old  County  of  Chester  have  had  charitable  hearts  and  that  sym- 
pathies have  always  gone  out  to  the  poor  and  unfortunate  of  this 
vicinity. 

But,  alas,  how  much  yet  remains  to  be  done!  I  fear  we  are  too 
prone  to  forget  those  who  have  not  had  the  advantages  that  we  have 
had.  Oh,  how  many  are  sick  at  heart  and  broken  in  spirit  for  the  want 
of  a  kind  and  sympathetic  word  of  encouragement!  Let  us  not  forget 
our  duty  to  these.  To  be  able  to  make  better  and  more  useful  men 
and  women  out  of  those  less  fortunate  than  ourselves  is,  indeed,  a 
privilege,  and  an  object  worthy  of  our  best  effort.  For,  when  our  hands 
reach  out  to  lift  up  our  fallen  and  unfortunate  fellow-man,  then  are 
we  following  in  the  footsteps  of  our  Lord  and  Master.  I  congratulate 
you,  fellow  directors,  on  being  members  of  an  organization  that  has 
this  for  its  aim  and  object. 

Let  us  each  endeavor  to  realize  fully  our  responsibility  to  this  As- 
sociation and  to  our  fellow-men. 

We  need  each  others'  co-operation  and  assistance,  as  members  of 
our  Association  in  order  that  we  may  live  up  to  our  opportunities,  and 
fully  meet  our  obligations,  may  I,  therefore,  ask  your  kind  assistance 
during  the  sessions  of  this  meeting.  There  are  those  among  us  who 
have  had  much  valuable  experience  along  this  line  of  work,  and  what 
they  can  and,  I  trust  will,  tell  us  will  prove  very  helpful  indeed  to  those 
newer  in  the  work. 
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Miow  -mp  to  commend  to  you  most  warmly  the  work  of  our 
Ladies  iTd  Fenow  Si"  ctors  do^ou  have  a  Children's  Aid  Society  in 
vo^r  county''  If  not,  why  not?  Let  me  appeal  to  you  strongly  not  o 
fpn  to  interest  your  good  women  in  this  great  work  of  caring  for  the 
chUdren  How"^  important  to  guide  the  footsteps  of  the  little  ones 
^.riP-bt'  No  areater  or  grander  work  can  be  found. 
^  I  cannot  refrain  from  referring  to  the  splendid  work  done  by  the 
Ladies  Ai^  of  this  county.  I  could  point  you  to  many  good  and  use- 
J^l  men  and  women  who  have  come  up  from  the  ranks  of  unfortunate 
chlmren  who  needed  the  fostering  care  of  this  Society  and  received  it 
and  the^e  are  still  others  who,  through  the  kindly,  sympathetic  influ- 
P^ce  and  help  of  these  ladies,  have  become  better  men  and  bettei 
women  than  would  have  been  possible  without  their  aid.    We  would 

^^^"So^SeTimSoSint^^uesUo^f  I  beg  leave  to  bring  before  your 
thoughtful  attention  is  this:  Should  we  not  devote  more  time  to  in- 
itiating the  cause  which  produces  and  increases  our  criminal  and 
d^endent  classes''  In  my  judgment  this  is  a  very  important  matter 
and  I  am  convinced  that  a  thorough,  honest,  intelligent  study  of  it 
tould  result  in  greatly  reducing  these  classes.  I  am  profoundly  con- 
Tnced  that  there  is  one  principal  cause  that  stands  out  above  and 
beycSi  every  other  in  the  production  of  crime,  poverty,  misery  and 
distress  So  little  has  been  done,  as  yet,  by  our.  Association  in  the 
wav  of  studying  causes,  as  we  have  been  exerting  nearly  all  our  efforts 
Tn  mking  cire  of  effects.  May  God  help  us  to. approach  the  study  of 
Ihis  great  question  in  the  right  spirit;  and  help  us  to  open  our  eyes  to 
the  tlue  facts  arouse  our  consciences  to  a  full  realization  of  our  duty 
tfour  felTow-man.  give  us  power  to  see  it,  and  that  willingness  to 
work  that  our  Saviour  possessed.  . 

In  conclusion  I  would  recommend  the  appointment  of  a  commit- 
tee to  study  the  cause  of  the  increase  in  our  dependent  and  criminal 
classes,  to  report  at  our  next  year's  meeting  of  this  Association. 

At  the  conclusion  of  President  Smith's  address,  which  was  re- 
ceived with  applause,  Mrs.  M.  E.  H.  Sowers,  of  Ridgway,  President  -  f 
C  A  S  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  was  introduced  to  the  Convention  by 
President  Smith,  and  read  the  following  interesting  paper,  which  was 
received  with  applause: 

VALUE  OF  CHILD  RESCUE. 

Open  the  door  for  the  children, 

Tenderly  gather  them  in. 
In  from  the  highways  and  hedges. 

In  from  the  places  of  sin. 

Look  at  the  smiles  for  a  thank  you. 

Just  now  be  looking  to  see. 
If  any  are  out  while  'tis  stormy. 

Give  to  them  shelter  all  free.  .  " 

Some  are  so  weak  and  so  helpless. 

Some  are  so  hungry  and  so  cold,  ^ 

Fatherless,  motherless  and  loveless. 
But  Christ  calls  them  all  to  His  fold. 

In  this  splendid  golden  age,  this  wonderful  Twentieth  Century,  so 
blessed  with  the  cumulative  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  past,  witft 
the  awakened  thought  and  quickened  intellect  of  the  present,  it  is 
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marvelous  that  the  grand  work  and  object  of  the  Children's  Aid  So- 
ciety, and  other  child-saving  agencies,  have  not,  to  a  greater  extent 
attracted  the  attention  and  enlisted  the  sympathy  of  every  Christian' 
humanitarian  and  patriot  in  the  land. 

The  value  of  a  child  cannot  be  estimated  by  ordinary  standards 
Its  personality  is  of  infinite  worth  and  its  protection  a  supreme  duty 
Its  education  is  of  paramount  interest  to  Society,  to  the  State  and  to 
the  Church.  Therefore,  every  agency  for  the  right  education  of  that 
child  should  be  encouraged,  "and  the  transfer  of  human  waifs  from 
pathways  that  descend  and  degrade,"  into  those  that  elevate  and  lead 
to  the  higher  walks  of  life,  should  commend  itself  to  every  one,  as  a 
work  which  meets  a  genuine  want,  and  as  the  most  effectual  remedy 
for  a  growing  and  insidious  evil. 

Over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  Alexander  Dumas  asserted  that 
half  of  the  existing  vagabonds  was  produced  by  forsaken,  neglected 
childhood.  Reference  to  criminal  records,  and  experience  of  keen  ob- 
servers, prove  this  assertion;  also  that  it  is  not  only  the  history  of  the 
past,  but  of  to-day. 

Unquestionably,  no  argument  is  required  to  prove  that  the  de- 
pendent and  vicious  element,  in  nearly  all  communities  is  largely  the 
result  of  neglected  childhood;  and  this  element  is  recruited  not  so 
much  by  the  law  of  heredity  in  itself,  as  by  a  constantlv  increasing 
acquisition  of  children,  thrown  helpless  upon  the  world,  by  the  death 
or  desertion  of  one  or  both  of  their  natural  protectors. 

Our  system  of  public  charity  and  permanent  institutional  care, 
kindly  intended  to  alleviate  and  improve  the  condition  of  these  un- 
fortunates, is  inadequate  and,  while  providing  shelter  and  temporary 
succor,  has  ultimately,  frequently  proven  a  detriment  instead  of  the 
anticipated  benefit,  by  fastening  upon  its  proteges  habits  of  depend- 
ence and  indolence  thus  preventing,  or  at  least  retarding,  the  growth 
of  self-help  and  self-respect. 

Therefore,  homeless,  forsaken  children  are  best  aided  by  absolute 
removal  from  the  blight  and  shadow  of  former  surroundings,  into  the 
sunshine  of  comfortable  family  homes,  where  Christian  training  shall 
prepare  them  for  the  duties  of  life  and  respected  citizenship. 

The  imperative  claim  this  class  of  children,  deprived  of  salutarv 
government  and  the  disciplinary  restraint,  asserts,  should  render  us  not 
only  willing,  but  alert  to  champion  their  cause  remembering  that  youth 
requires  forming  not  reforming.  Every  child  saved  from  the  slums 
or  streets  means  one  criminal  or  pauper  less  to  be  dealt  with  in  the 
coming  years — the  silent,  thronging  future. 

Thus  is  it  clearly  demonstrated  that  if  this  work  receives  support, 
commensurate  with  its  importance,  that  other  branches  of  benevolent 
endeavor  will  be,  if  not  totally  abolished,  rendered  less  necessary. 

Who  that  desires  to  be  useful  can  be  so  well  employed,  or  what 
can  so  stimulate  and  develop  the  noblest  impulses  within  us  as  to  en- 
gage in  shielding  the  child  from  the  perils  and  hazards  of  orphanage? 

In  what  other  direction  can  so  large  a  percentage  of  good  be  rea- 
lized from  the  means  invested? 

It  is  a  work  that  touches  the  tenderest  chords  of  our  nature,  and 
is  stamped  with  the  highest  approval  of  the  Deity. 

But  with  all  these  incentives  how  few  are  the  laborers  in  so 
plenteous  a  harvest.  Hundreds,  yes  thousands,  of  children  in  this  fair 
country,  for  each  one  of  whom,  a  home  involving  all  of  comfort  and 
happiness  that  life  affords,  is  waiting,  are  drifting  away  towards  a  dark 
precarious  future.  The  faithful,  loyal  men  and  women  of  the  va- 
rious Children's  Societies  are  working  nobly  as  results  show,  but  they 
can't  do  it  all. 

The  children  already  provided  for,  the  homes  that  have  been 
brightened  by  their  presence,  are  object  lessons  which  the  entire  Chris- 
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tian  and  charitable  world  ^^oum  stn^^^^  irfts^cMld^e'^'sclools^^^and 
recognizes  that        i-Portant    "/^l^^^ion  is  its  ch  Idr^^  ^^^^^^ 

^^^^io'^u.^'ii'^^^^^  for  to-day  alone,  hut  for  the 
great  to-morrow,  as,  , 

"Life's  field  will  yield  as  they  make  it, 
A  harvest  of  thorns  or  of  flowers.  ' 

?L'srpS«"r«^°no'ro,;S;°f.^5»erry  acCde,..  Of  Mr.,  or  ea- 

^af  Sfar^fpatse'rUraS-So^Sar^n'r  «e  ,a„.,  .very  cM.d  is 
given  opportunities  for  his  Possibilities 

MayJ^f^staSlLlM^^irSS 

?el^et^co;'t^l"^he  ^ienTess^^d,^^cl:d^n V^mesfun^or  whom  the 

^^^ti^^S'^^eJ^'^  P-M^ent  ^TThe^tlted  States. 
The  SaM  o\''of  fh^p^'efentTohi;  ruler,  or  the  motherless  hoy  who  is 
now  a  ward  of  one  of  our  charitable  organizations? 

ItTs'Iust  as  likely  to  he  the  Matter -  t^e  former^  ^ 

Chasf  Ttras"^S^n\n^d^:L.y^of  -tellect,  who 

s\»^ip^HHi^^  s 
s^Sd^wijrjn^t^  sisso^  -tjj^i^s 

forces  of  .his  -iT  soul.    The  nc^.  i^an  s  son  is,  -s'aaUy.^cont 

the  position  m  which  he  is  ^o^^^^ '  rty  who  inherits  nothing 

satisfied  with  his  rank,  but  the  child  ot  PO^  erty  J 

hut  capacity,  is  excited  by  his  %^^.°^^XJev!  in^^^^  PoHtics, 
in  a  democracy,  the  majority  of  the  that  children 

come  from  the  poorer  ^omes,  and  it  is  a  noticea^^^^^^^^ 
left  fatherless,  frequently  make  the  most  successm.  meu 
that  is,  develop  the  greatest  ability. 
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Capacity  is  what  God  gives  the  child;  ability  is  what  the  lad 
works  out  of  his  capacity;  but  the  character  of  that  ability  depends 
entirely  upon  the  education  and  surroundings  given  him. 

The  Honorable  Judge  Lindsay,  of  Juvenile  Court  fame  decides 
after  careful  study  and  close  observation  of  crime,  that  the  dangerous 
classes  arise  from  the  extremes  of  Society,  the  children  of  the  multi- 
millionaire and  the  children  of  the  extremely  poor;  the  former  who 
for  lack  of  nothing  in  this  world's  goods,  are  being  encouraged  to  live 
lives  of  luxuriant  idleness;  and  the  latter  whose  restless  ambition  is 
without  moral  restraint. 

The  prime  work  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  is  not  merely  one 
of  pity  for  the  distressed  destitute  child,  but  of  philanthropy  for  the 
future  of  the  community,  and  to  save  these  children  from  shocking 
possibilities  securing  for  them  noble  certainties. 

And  oh,  what  satisfaction  and  gratification  is  enjoyed  in  witness- 
ing the  delightful  results,  particularly  in  watching  each  child  in  whose 
individual  case  we  were  personally  interested  and  with  whose  rescue 
we  were  connected. 

It  also  affords  great  happiness  to  realize  that  the  majority  thus 
saved,  appreciate  the  word  "home,"  and  the  love  of  foster  parents  who 
so  tenderly  shield  them  from  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  a  not  always 
sympathetic  world. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  relating  the  true  tale  and  happy  sequel  of 
a  little  British  waif,  who  is  now  a  woman-grown,  highly  esteemed  and 
admired. 

Many,  many  years  ago,  there  dwelt  in  England  a  far-famed  au- 
thoress, and  her  husband  who  was  an  invalid  and  a  cripple. 

The  couple  lived  an  ideal  happy  life,  residing  near  London  then 
only  a  large  town.  One  day,  the  literary  woman  heard,  quite  inci- 
dentally, that  a  wee  baby  had  been  found  on  a  large  stone  at  the  cross- 
roads, that  It  had  been  taken  to  the  town  hall,  and  that  all  the  gentry 
were  hastening  to  see  it  on  account  of  its  remarkable  beauty  So  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  her  neighbors,  she  too  went.  Looking  up'  into 
the  sweet,  sympathetic  face  of  the  famed  authoress  the  tiny  baby 
smiied  and  reached  out  her  pretty  hands.  The  woman  could  not  resist 
this  and  resolved  to  adopt  the  infant,  a  resolution  she  immediately 
executed.  As  time  passed  on  and  she  became  more  and  more  devoted 
to  the  child,  she  was  determined  that  if  it  lay  in  her  power  its  heart 
should  never  be  wounded  by  unkind  allusions  to  the  story  of  its  dis- 
covery and  adoption. 

_  Consequently,  as  soon  as  the  little  girl  could  comprehend,  it  was 
lovingly  whispered  to  her,  that  she  had  been  found  on  the  stone  which 
now  adorned  the  hall  of  her  mother's  house  and  which  always  was 
decorated  with  flowers;  also  that  God  had  placed  her  there  in  order 
that  her  mother  might  easily  find  her.  When  she  grew  older  it  be- 
came her  pleasant  daily  duty  to  cull  and  arrange  these  flowers  to  ren- 
der beautiful  this  rock  which  had  been  dug  up  from  the  cross-roads  and 
brought  home. 

To  her,  it  represented  the  place  where  the  angels  had  rested 
When  they  laid  her  down.     Curiously  enough,  the  child  positively  be- 
came proud  of  the  manner  in  which  she  had  reached  the  dear  mother 
who  now  cared  for  her  as  tenderly  and  lovingly  as  though  she  were 
her  own  flesh  and  blood. 

The  years  have  gone  by,  the  eyes  of  that  dear,  blessed  mother  are 
closed  forever  upon  all  earthly  scenes,  but  the  child  she  so  carefully 
reared,  still  lives,  in  the  great  city  of  London,  a  talented,  prominent 
woman,  and  she  remembers. 

Who  was  the  authoress,  the  foster-mother,  you  ask' 

Dinah  Mulock  Craik,  the  celebrated  writer  of  John  Halifax,  Gen- 
T.  1 6  in  cL  n , 
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Let  us  toil  on  and  on.  dear  «end^-/^f,,^^^ 
exert  every  effort  to  advance  this  beneflcei^^t  cause^a^ 
more  assiduously  to  the  somuon  o    the  ^^^^  P^^.^^.^^ 

saving,  not  altogether  aisbeuevins  Christian  training; 

the  efficiency  of  ^'^.^'^^.^'^''^Jfl^^^^^  in  the  doctrine  of  fair- 

more  in  the  necessity  of  a  pure  J^ome  ^i^e  ^ 

Si^rrore^frhe^^^fluence^f'tlSVh^st-child  on  the  childhood  of  our  ■ 

^■^^%ope,  sooner  o^ater  in  anyju^t  ca^^^^^^^^ 
and  the  work  of  child  rescue  this  most  pc^tent  or^ 

''"'"who  so  Shall  receive  one  such  little  child  in  my  name  receiveth 
"""in  closing,  may  I  repeat,  a  beautiful  legend,.  M^hich  has  often  been 
--'-"^^  ^°Tr :  t:;^-h?ltoTm^:  aneX  St.  Christopher  found 

a  .^"^^^f^  L-^tVV^ou,-n^?ad^e^dThI 
about  of  necessity  to  ford.  PJ^^^^lJ^fg^i^f  scooped  and  clasping  the 
sweet  voice  of  the  little  one.    The  8^^^^  sam^  sto  1  ^^^^ 

childish  form  in  its  a;;rjfhe  stream   th^^  s^'pt  away  by 

amidst  the  tempest,  across  the  ^J-^^®^^'?',       "^fely  reached  the  further 
the  raging  current.    But  ^^^^en  he  at  last  sately  re  ^^^^^^ 

bank  and  deposited  his  burden  Blessed  Lord  who 

phild  he  had  earned,  but  ttie  laoiaiiL  ivini 

J-.!  H2,?oi'is  ^B^S^irs^^.. 

'"■'T'S^d'^an  or  womL  reacSSg  lift  s  golden  sunse,  with  no 
home  or  shelter  Is  indeed  a  »"''»' neither  kin  nor  friends  is 
,  *  ''T''omid°Ztrdder  sHll  y«"5?e  the  saddest  sight  on  earth 
£  l^e^om^yS  pa;-e,ileTs""oh'odv-B  child,"  dependent  „,o„  the  char- 

ity  of  an  unsympathetic  world. 

Alone  in  the  dreary,  pitiless  street, 
With  my  torn  old  dress  and  bare  cold  feet, 
All  day  I  have  wandered  to  and  fro. 
Hungry  and  shivering  and  nowhere  to  go. 

The  night's  coming  on  in  darkness  and  dread. 
And  the  chill  sleet's  beating  upon  my  bare  head, 
Oh  why  does  the  wind  blow  upon  me  so  wild . 
Is  it  because  I  am  nobody's  child? 

Inst  over  the  way  there  is  a  flood  of  light, 
ind  warmth  and  beauty,  and  all  things  bright, 
Beautiful  children  in  robes  so  fair, 
And  caroling  songs  in  rapture  there. 
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I  wonder  if  they  in  their  blissful  glee, 
Would  pity  a  poor  little  girl  lilte  me, 
Wandering  alone  in  the  merciless  street, 
Naked  and  shivering  and  nothing  to  eat. 

Oh,  what  shall  I  do  when  the  night  comes  down 

In  its  terrible  blackness  all  over  the  town? 

Shall  I  lay  me  down  neath  the  angry  sky, ' 

On  the  cold  hard  pavements  alone  to  die'"' 

When  the  beautiful  children  their  prayers  have  said 

And  mammas  have  tucked  them  up  snugly  in  bed 

No  dear  mother  upon  me  smiles. 

Why  is  it,  I  wonder,  that  I  am  nobody's  child? 

.1,  A*,  conclusion  of  Mrs.  Sowers'  paper,  Mr.  H.  W.  Ochse  read 
the  following  memorial:  ^  ^    .         x±.  w.  vjcnbe  reaa 

MEMORIAL. 

fall  t^^'^hl^  inf  n/"''^  ^  '^''^l  }  ^^"^^  "P°^  t°  perform  to-day 
tall  to  the  lot  of  any  member  of  any  association,  that  of  recording 

n?ost  TnVin?.ti°r-  m.-nibers,  all  of  whom  I  claimed  as  among  m? 

many  yei7s  '  °  "'"'^^'^  ^'^^         continually  for 

T  r./^^'  ^^^''y  J^ne  Duncan  Guy,  his  wife  Colonel  W 

J.  Glenn  and  Martha  E.  Glenn,  his  wife,  all  were  menTbers  of  tWs  As- 
sociation  for  niany  years  and  were  all  earnest  and  active  in  its  welfare. 

Mr.  Guy  was  born  September  11,  1823,  and  spent  almost  his  en 
\TJ'^l  within  the  confines  of  the  county  of  his  birtT  On  October  It 
1844,  he  married  Miss  Mary  .Jane  Duncan,  who  shared  his  joys  and 
sorrows  until  his  death,  January  21st  of  this  year,  and  who  foHowed 
him  across  the  narrow  stream  that  divides  the  island  of  time  f ro m^he 
mainland  of  eternity  within  a  few  hours  of  the  time  when  his  sorrow- 
ing tnends  had  said  their  last  farewell  borrow 

our  last'mTeting^^'''"'  ^         ^^^^^  ^"er 

Col.  W.  J.  Glenn  was  born  August  1,  1839,  at  Carnegie,  Pa  and 
spent  his  boyhood  in  what  was  then  called  the  Borough  of  Mans'fleld 
He  answered  his  country's  call  and  served  throughout  the  Cmi  War! 
Was  twice  wounded  and  endured  the  privations  of  war  during  the  darkest 
period  of  the  nation's  history.  Colonel  Glenn  was  Superfntenden  of 
«ie  Allegheny  County  Home  for  almost  fourteen  years  and  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death  maintained  an  active  interest  in  its  affairs 

Mr.  Guy  was  elected  Director  of  the  Poor  during  the  year  1884 
and  served  continuously  as  President  of  the  Board  siSce  that  time  to 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  has  been  at  every  meeting  of  thfs  AsTocia 
tion  but  one  for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  Associa- 
_  This  remarkable  quartette  of  friends  were  identified  with  the  ad- 
niinistration  of  the  Charities  of  Allegheny  county  for  many  years  and 
their  winsome  personalities  will  be  recalled  by  the  pioneer  members 
of  this  association,  and  it  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  their  memory  that  their 
deaths  be  recorded  at  this  meeting,  in  this  community  where  Friends 

«n3  ie^tn,?"f  f.^'^'^  *"^P""*  °f  *heir  character  on  every  field 

and  feature  of  this  portion  of  our  Commonwealth.  These  were  true 
friends,  friends  who  would  pour  the  truth  into  your  hearts  th^igh  you 
might  wince  under  it.  Friends  who  would  defend  you  when  you  were 
fnr^.fl  ""''^^  "'^  calumny.    Friends  who  would  not 

fn  fon.^^f"  7/'^''  ^^"^'^  disgrace,  who  would  counsel  you 

m  your  doubts  and  perplexities,  who  would  open  their  purses  to  aid 
you  without  expecting  any  returns  for  their  favors,  who  would  rejoice 
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in  your  prosperity  and  grieve  at  your  adversity,  wlio  would  bear  half  of 
your  burden,  who  would  add  to  your  joys  and  diminish  your  sorrows 
by  sharing  in  both. 

Dr.  Shrodes  offered  the  following  resolution,  on  the  death  of 
Thomas  Hughes: 

Whereas,  the  Grim  Reaper  has  invaded  our  ranks  and  removed 
from  our  midst  the  Vice-President  of  this  Association,  Mr.  Thomas  J. 
Hughes,  one  who  was  actively  identified  with  this  Association  for  a 
number  of  years;  therefore,  be  it  . 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Hughes  this  convention  has 
lost  an  active  and  a  faithful  member,  one  who  was  conscientious  m  the 
performance  of  every  duty,  one  whose  unerring  judgment  and  wise 
counsel  will  be  sorely  missed  in  our  deliberations;  one  whose  unselfish 
disposition,  tender  sympathies  and  firm  rulings  particularly  fitted  him 
for  the  position  of  trust  that  he  filled  for  so  many  years,  one  whose 
constant  aim  was  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  those  who  had 
unfortunately  become  a  public  charge,  one  who  always  regarded  public 
office  as  a  sacred  trust,  and  one  whose  manly  life  will  ever  inspire  those 

who  knew  him.  ,        •     ^  i 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  and 
a  copy  sent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Upon  motion  of  Col.  B.  P.  Gould  (Erie),  the  resolution  introduced 
by  Dr.  Shrodes  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Convention. 

Upon  motion,  the  convention  moved  and  carried  that  the  Com- 
mittees be  named  and  announced  at  the  afternoon  session. 

Upon  motion  the  Convention  here  adjourned  until  two  o'clock. 

ENROLLMENT  OF  DELEGATES. 

Names  of  Delegates  in  attendance  at  the  Convention  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  of  Pennsylvania,  at 
West  Chester,  Pa.,  October  13,  14  and  15,  1908: 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY — H.  W.  Osche,  Fraxik  T.  Redman,  James 
McB   Bobb,  S.  W.  Lea,  Dr.  J.  Lewis  Srodes. 

BEDFORD  COUNTY — J.  B.  Deeter,  J.  S.  Sessna. 

BUTLER  COUNTY — G.  F.  Easley,  William  Siebert,  N.  S.  Gross- 

™'^°'CAMBRIA  COUNTY — Conrad  Bader,  Miss  Elizabeth  Bader,  Philip 
Hartzog,  Mrs.  Philip  Hartzog,  J.  S.  Gray,  John  Cunningham,  Mrs.  John 

Cunningham.  ^    ^    -r,,.  ,  . 

DELAWARE  COUNTY— Mrs.  E.  H.  Hall,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Blickmson, 
Harriet  M   Rhoads,  Hon.  Isaac  Johnson,  Lydia  R.  Linville,  Margaret 

G.  Sellers,  Patience  W.  Kent,  N.  B.  Swigart,  Mrs.  Shaffer  Worst,  Mar- 
garet Bennington,  F.  H.  Nibecker.  ^    ^i  , 

ERIE  COUNTY — Levi  H.  Roland,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Roland,  Clark  Mc- 
Alister,  J.  O.  Smith,  J.  A.  Henry,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Henry,  Miles  R.  Mason, 
Mrs.  M.  R.  Mason,  E.  P.  Gould,  Esq.,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Gould,  Ira  E.  Briggs, 
stenographer.    ^     .  „ 

CHESTER  COUNTY — John  L.  Smith,  Levi  S.  Thomas,  Davis  Gar- 
rett  Dr   Jane  Baker,  Philip  M.  Sharpies,  Charles  L.  Huston,  William 

H.  H.  Davis,  Joseph  H.  Baldwin,  Herbert  P.  Worth,  Dr.  Thomas  E. 
Parke,  Mary  I.  Stille,  Mrs.  Abner  Hoopes,  P.  S.  Darlington,  Dr  W.  K. 
Thorpe,  B.  W.  Haines,  W.  W.  Thomson,  J.  H.  Lumis,  Alfred  P. 
Reid:  Lydia  B.  Walton,  Hannah  H.  Savery,  Mr.  W.  Harry  Cochran, 
Adelaide  B.  Comfort,  Florence  D.  Cameron,  Florence  B.  Cloud,  SalUe 
E  Pyle  Jane  T.  Barnard,  Willie  M.  Marshall,  Mrs.  Abbie  Wilder,  Mrs. 
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Rachael  Larkin,  Annie  Mercer,  Mary  P.  Brown,  Lydia  C.  Conard,  Mary 
E.  Martindale,  Annie  S.  Reynolds,  Mrs.  Jane  C.  B.  Jones,  Josephine  S. 
Cope,  Thomas  E.  Parlte,  Annie  T.  Eldridge,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Speakman, 
Mrs.  Wm.  T.  Green,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Swisher,  Sarah  M.  Thompson,  Ellen  P. 
Way,  Sarah  A.  Conard,  Ruthanna  Spencer,  Lydia  A.  Spencer,  Adelaide 
S.  L.  Wilson,  Margaret  M.  Forsythe,  Annie  C.  Windle,  Deborah  J. 
Windlow,  Anna  M.  Pyle,  Dr.  G.  M.  Philips,  Deborah  C.  Passmore,  Rev. 
Washington  R.  Laird,  Rev.  Arthur  H.  Simpson,  Rev.  Charles  H.  Shaw, 
Rev.  Edward  C.  Griffith,  Hon.  William  Butler,  Wilmer  E.  Pennypacker, 
Mrs.  Davis  Garrett. 

PAYETTE — Mrs.  Hugh  L.  Rankin,  Marshall  Dean,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Dean,  J.  J.  Barnhart,  F.  Crosland,  Thomas  Love. 

GREEN — G.  P.  Grove,  F.  M.  Sunley,  H.  H.  Hughes,  D.  N.  Kuhn. 

INDIANA — Mrs.  Sue  Willard. 

HUNTINGDON — George  Hetrick,  Dr.  David  Emmert,  R.  P.  Smith, 
S.  Shumaker,  J.  S.  Appley,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Appley,  J.  C.  Baer,  J.  Quincy  Dell. 
BLAIR — R.  W.  Robinson,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Robinson,  Dr.  Thomas  F. 

Neal. 

JEFFERSON — John  King. 

FRANKLIN — John  R.  Pilgrin,  Jacob  H.  Lehman,  Jacob  Lehman, 
John  L.  Black,  Mrs.  Jacob  Lehman. 

LACKAWANNA — Timothy  Berke,  Mrs.  Timothy  Berke,  Frederick 
Puller,  Mrs.  Fred  Fuller,  P.  J.  Dickert,  Dr.  W.  A.  Payne,  Mrs.  U.  A. 
Payne,  William  Matthews,  George  W.  Beamer,  Mrs.  George  W.  Beamer, 
W.  G.  Daniels. 

LACKAWANNA — Carbondale  Poor  District — John  McCade,  J.  P. 
H.  Raymon,  Isaac  Rogers,  Michael  McCann,  William  L.  Isgar. 

LACKAWANNA — Blakely  Poor  District — James  W.  O'Brien,  James 
W.  Smith,  Thomas  Grier,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Smith,  J.  P.  Ackley,  Mrs.  J.  P. 
Ackley. 

LANCASTER — Jacob  S.  Strine,  P.  B.  Bowsman,  Shaeffer  orst, 
A.  B.  Trugart,  W.  C.  Grube,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Grube,  M.  K.  Crist,  Dr.  Milton 
J.  Stuart. 

LUZERNE — S.  W.  Davenport,  G.  W.  Mitchell,  Thomas  Cassidy, 
A.  P.  Childs,  Abram  Nesbit,  Geo.  H.  Butler,  Morris  Gaerter,  George  J. 
Stegmaier,  Dr.  Charles  B.  Mayberry,  D.  A.  Mackin. 

BERKS — W.  J.  Hollenback,  Peter  H.  Knabb,  Wm.  W.  Field. 

LYCOMING — Charles  T.  Huston,  Elmer  B.  Ohl,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Ohl. 

MERCER — Mrs.  M.  C.  Zahnser,  Samuel  T.  Bell,  J.  T.  Hoovler,  A. 
T  Baker,  Mary  L.  Shilling,  T.  C.  White,  Mrs.  Amanda  White. 

MONTGOMERY — John  Kendig,  John  H.  McDowell,  Mrs.  John  H. 
McDowell,  George  P.  Longaker,  Mrs.  Geo.  P.  Longaker,  J.  K.  Leidy, 
Mrs  J  K.  Leidy,  James  K.  Thompson,  Mrs.  James  K.  Thompson. 

PHILADELPHIA — Department  of  Charities — Oliver  P.  Bohler, 
Charles  P.  Walker,  Dr.  Frank  Woodbury,  J.  Pretis  Murray,  Mrs.  Fred 
Schoff,  Dr.  Carl  Kelsey,  Edwin  Sollenberger,  Fred  S.  Hall. 

GERMANTOWN — Jacob  H.  Pauling,  Walter  Bowdich,  Charles  S. 
Still,  Jr.,  Pringle  Barthwick,  Charles  E.  Ernes,  Joseph  Darvin,  John  P. 
Rausenberger.  „     ,  ^i, 

OXFORD  AND  LOWER  DUBLIN — Charles  S.  Snyder,  Mrs.  Chas. 
S.  Snyder,  Horace  Shallcross,  Mrs.  Horace  Shallcross,  P.  J.  Martin, 
Mrs.  P.  J.  Martin.  ^       ,      ^^^^  , 

PHILADELPHIA — Board  of  Public  Chanties — Bromley  Wharton, 
General  Agent  and  Secretary;  W.  J.  McGeary,  Assistant  General  Agent; 
Dr.  Frank  Woodbury,  Secretary  Committee  of  Lunacy.  • 

McKEAN — E.  A.  Boyne,  George  P.  Guy. 

SOMERSET — William  Brant,  J.  P.  Reiman,  W.  W.  Baker,  Dr.  J. 
J.  Emmens,  H.  P.  Yost,  Esq.,  L.  C.  Colborn,  Esq.,  Corresponding  Secre- 

CARBON  Frank  White,  S.  W.  Gangwer,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Ganger,  Dr. 
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W.  P.  Long,  W.  S.  Leith,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Leith. 

VENANGO — J.  Homer  Sultan,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Sultan,  John  W.  Philips, 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Philips,  H.  S.  Bumgardner,  Mrs.  Bell  K.  Richards,  Dr.  B.  A. 
Black. 

WARREN — F.  M.  Downing,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Downing,  H.  C.  Preston, 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Preston,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Lindsey. 

WASHINGTON — M.  A.  Rockey,  Mrs.  William  Corson,  Mrs.  Anna 
Lindsey,  J.  A.  Emery,  John  Irvin. 

CARBON — Middle  Coal  Field  Poor  District — Dr.  J.  E.  Woaser, 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Woaser. 

WESTMORELAND — L  M.  Dixon,  Mrs.  I.  M.  Dixon,  J.  W\  Amburst. 

FEEBLE-MINDED  INSTITUTION  AT  POLK— Dr.  B.  A.  Black, 
Assistant  Superintendent. 

CHILDREN'S  AID  SOCIETY  OF  WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA — 
Mrs.  J.  B.  McLean,  Pittsburg,  Secretary;  Mrs.  E.  A.  Sowers,  President; 
Ridgway,  Pa.;  Mrs.  H.  L.  Rankin,  Uniontown;  Mrs.  Sue  Willard,  In- 
diana; Mrs.  E.  S.  Lindsey,  Warren;  Mrs.  M.  C.  Zahmser,  Mrs.  Mary  L. 
Shilling,  Mercer. 

CHILDREN'S  AID  SOCIETY,  PHILADELPHIA — Edward  L.  Sol- 
lenberger,  1506  Arch  street,  Philadelphia  General  Secretary;  Fred  S. 
Hall,  Secretary  Child  Labor  Committee;  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Hatfield,  Mary 
E.  Richmond,  Secretary  of  Society  for  Organized  Charities. 

CHILDREN'S  AID,  DELAWARE  COUNTY — Margaret  G.  Sellers, 
Swarthmore,  Secretary;  Patience  W.  Kent,  Lydia  R.  Linville,  Mar- 
garet Bennington,  President. 

GIRLS'  HOUSE  OF  REFUGE — Grace  P.  Morton. 

HOUSE  OF  REFUGE — F.  H.  Nibecker,  Superintendent,  Glen  Mills. 

FEEBLE-MINDED  INSTITUTE,  ELWYN,  PA. — Norris  J.  Scott, 
Moylan,  Pa.;  Dr.  M.  W.  Barr,  Elwyn;  Dr.  Kerr,  Elwyn. 

PROBATION  OFFICERS'  ASSOCIATION,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. — 
Mrs.  Fred  Schoff,  President;  Charley  F.  Walker,  Secretary. 

Hon.  Wm.  H.  DeLacey,  Judge  of  Juvenile  Court,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Hon.  Isaac  Johnson,  Judge  of  the  Courts  of  Delaware  County  and 
Member  of  the  Committee  on  Lunacy. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Hart,  Chicago,  111.,  Chairman  of  Children's  Aid  Society 
Illinois,  and  member  of  the  Russeil  Sage  Foundation  Fund. 

Dr.  Carl  Kelsey,  Sociologist  and  Instructor  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. ^         .  ^-i  X- 

Mrs.  Anna  M.  Bertels,  Wilkes-Barre;  Elizabeth  P.  Cope,  Atlantic 

City. 

Belle  K.  Richards,  Oil  City,  Pa. 

Prof.  G.  M.  Philips,  Principal  West  Chester  State  Normal  School 
and  becretary  of  Commission  to  Codify  School  Laws. 

Fred  S   Hall,  Secretary  Child  Labor  Committee,  Philadelphia. 

CHILDREN'S  AID  OF  CHESTER  COUNTY — Lydia  B.  Walton, 
Kennett  Square;  Hannah  W.  Savery,  President,  West  Chester;  Mrs.  W. 
Harry  Cochran,  Mrs.  Adelaide  B.  Comfort,  West  Chester;  Mrs.  Florence 
D  Cameron,  Lincoln;  Mrs.  S.  Agnes  Green,  West  Chester;  Mrs.  Mary 
P  Brown,  Kennett  Square;  Lydia  C.  Conrad,  West  Grove;  Mary  E. 
Martindale,  West  Chester;  Annie  S.  Reynolds,  Oxford,  Pa.;  James  C. 
B  Jones,  Josephine  S.  Cope,  Oxford;  Annie  T.  Eldridge,  West  Chester; 
Mrs  M  A  Speakman,  Embreeville;  Mrs.  William  T.  Green,  Green 
Hill-  Mrs  M.  A.  Swisher,  Lenover;  Sarah  M.  Thompson,  West  Grove; 
Ellen  P  Way,  Sarah  A.  Conrad,  Ruthanna  Spencer,  West  Chester; 
Lydia  A.  Spencer,  Sarah  M.  Cope,  Avondale;  Margaret  M.  Forsythe, 
Annie  E  Windlow,  West  Chester;  Deborah  Windle,  Deborah  C.  Pass- 
more,  West  Chester;  Jane  T.  Barnard,  Kennett  Square;  Willie  M.  Mar- 
shall,' Mrs.  Abbie  Wilder,  Rachael  Larkin,  Amy  L.  Walton,  Annie  Mer- 
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cer,  Florence  B.  Cloud,  Unionville;  Sallie  E.  Pyle,  Unionville. 
Ira  E.  Briggs,  Stenographic  Reporter. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  President  Smith  at  2  p.  m. 

The  Elwyn  Band  favored  the  Convention  with  music,  giving  the 
overture  to  a  Poet  and  Peasant,  in  a  very  creditable  manner. 

President  Smith  extended  to  the  delegates  invitations  to  visit  the 
Normal  School  also  the  Cream  Separator  Works,  the  Trust  Company, 
and  other  places  in  the  town;  also  a  general  invitation  to  citizens  to 
attend  all  sessions  of  the  Convention. 

The  following  committees  were  here  announced  by  the  President: 

AUDITING  COMMITTEE — H.  W.  Osche,  Allegheny;  Philip  Hart- 
zog,  Cambria;  Levi  Roland,  Erie. 

COMMITTEE  ON  OFFICERS — Dr.  J.  Lewis  Srodes,  Allegheny; 
Fred  Fuller,  Lackawanna;  J.  S.  Strine,  Lancaster;  Charles  Stille,  Ger- 
mantown;  Mrs.  J.  H.  McLean,  Pittsburg;  H.  H.  Baumgardner,  Venango; 
Mrs.  Florence  Cameron,  Chester. 

PLACE  OF  MEETING — John  H.  McDaniel,  Montgomery;  Jacob 
Kessler,  Bucks;  John  McCabe,  Carbondale;  D.  A.  Mackin,  Luzerne; 
Simon  Shoemaker,  Blair;  Mrs.  E.  H.  Sowers,  Elk;  Sue  Vvillard,  In- 
diana. 

RESOLUTIONS — W.  O.  Nicklas,  Franklin;  F.  H.  Yost,  Somerset; 
Dr.  W.  A.  Payne,  Lackawanna;  C.  A.  Snyder,  Philadelphia;  Dr.  Martin 
M.  Barr,  Delaware;  Mrs.  Adelaide  Comfort,  Chester;  Thomas  Cassady, 
Luzerne;  Mrs.  E.  S.  Lindsey,  Warren;  J.  J.  Barnhart,  Fayette;  Dr. 
Emmens,  Huntingdon;  Mrs.  L.  B.  Walton,  Chester;  Oliver  P.  Bohler, 
Philadelphia. 

Col.  E.  P.  Gould  here  read  a  letter  extending  to  the  members  an 
invitation  to  attend  the  Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Chari- 
ties and  Corrections  of  the  State  of  New  York,  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  on 
November  17th,  18th  and  19th. 

D.  A.  Mackin,  of  Luzerne,  introduced  the  following  resolution: 

RESOLUTIONS. 

By  D.  A.  Maokin. 

Whereas,  The  Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  organized  for  the  purpose  of  interchanging 
ideas  and  taking  action  on  the  bettering  of  worthy  subjects  of  chanties 

in  general;  and,  .  -,  .    .        ■  j.- 

Whereas,  It  has  come  to  the  notice  of  members  of  this  Association, 
especially  those  whose  field  embrace  mercantile  and  industrial  centers, 
that  much  of  the  pauperism  of  women  and  children  under  their  charge 
is  caused  by  the  constantly  increasing  evil  of  husbands  deserting  their 

families;  and,  ^.  „ 

Whereas,  Many  such  runaway  husbands  and  deserting  fathers  en- 
joy immunity  from  punishment  while  their  wives  and  offspring  become 

public  charges;  and,  ^      ^  +^r,^o 

Whereas,  This  sense  of  security  from  punishment  undoubtedly  tends 
to  multiply  such  cases,  and  some  assurance  of  punishment  would  act 
as  a  deterrent;  and,  .  , 

Whereas,  It  would  seem  that  Districts  and  Societies  affiliated  with 
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this  Association  could  adopt  some  means  for  the  dissemination  of  in- 
formation relative  to  deserters  and  aid  in  tracing  such  deserters  in 
their  respective  districts  and  to  call  in,  if  expedient,  the  aid  of  police 
authorities  to  apprehend  such  malefactors  so  that  they  may  be  re- 
turned to  their  place  of  settlement  and  properly  punished;  and. 

Whereas,  By  such  concerted  action,  at  least  an  attempt  would  be 
made  by  this  Association  to  stay  the  growth  of  this  great  evil;  there- 
fore be  it 

Kesolved  That  the  President  of  this  Association  be  empowered  to 
appoint  and  by  virtue  of  that  power  that  he  appoint  a  committee  to 
consist  of  five  members  from  among  the  delegates  to  this  convention 
to  consider,  and,  if  possible,  to  formulate  some  method  whereby  this 
Association  may  be  enabled  to  take  some  effective  action  on  this  se- 
rious subject;  and  be  it  further 

Kesolved,  That  said  committee  be  instructed  to  make  every  effort 
to  report  before  the  close  of  this  convention. 

Mr.  Mackin: — In  Luzerne  county  that  is  one  of  the  great  troubles 
we  have — desertion.  We  are  constantly  obliged  to  take  care  of  fami- 
lies. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Colborn: — I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  that  resolution.  We 
are  experiencing  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  that  direction.  I  second  the 
resolution  and  ask  that  a  committee  be  appointed  as  asked  for. 

The  resolution  is  adopted. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  McLean  presented  and  read  the  following  report  ot 
Children's  Aid  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania. 

REPORT  OF  CHILDREN'S  AID  SOCIETY  OF  WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

The  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania  is  unique 
as  a  charitable  organization. 

It  is  without  a  home  save  the  one  modest  office  in  the  Free  Dis- 
pensary Building  in  Pittsburg.  It  is  a  chartered  Society  and  has  auxil- 
iary societies  working  under  its  charter  in  twenty-three  counties  of 
Western  Pennsylvania.  Each  one  of  these  daughters,  housed  in  the 
same  simple  way  as  the  parent  society. 

Are  you  curious  to  know  what  we  do  and  how  it  is  done? 

Our  object,  as  you  may  know  from  our  name,  is  to  provide  for 
the  welfare  of  destitute  and  neglected  children  by  such  means  as  shall 
be  best  for  them  and  the  community.  We  talk  of  the  "Delineator  Child 
Rescue  Campaign."  When  we  first  heard  of  that  we  said,  why  that 
has  been  our  object  and  work  for  the  past  twenty  years.  It  is  not 
new  to  Western  Pennsylvania. 

We  have  cared  for  5  250  of  these  neglected  ones  in  that  time. 
Finding  them  homes  by  adoption,  under  guardianship;  placing  them 
in  institutions  and  caring  for  them  temporarilJ^  afterwards  returning 
them  to  parents  and  friends.  They  have  been  of  all  ages  from  the  in- 
fant of  days  to  the  young  woman  who  leaves  us  on  coming  of  age. 

In  our  care  at  last  report  we  had  845  children.  We  received 
from  the  almshouse  since  last  report  130.  Some  of  our  counties  work 
with  the  County  Commissioners  and  in  this  way  the  children  are  taken 
from  the  almshouses.  From  all  other  sources  we  have  had  410.  The 
total  number  of  children  in  care  of  the  Society  for  the  year  being  1385. 

We  care  for  the  children  in  various  ways.  Some  are  placed  in 
boarding  houses.  By  that  we  mean  carefully  selected  private  families, 
usually  of  limited  means,  where  we  pay  a  moderate  rate  of  board. 
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When,  possible,  this  board  is  paid  by  the  friends  or  parents,  legitimate 
or  otherwise,  to  prevent  needless  separation  of  mothers  and  children. 

Of  this  class  we  have  had  4  63  in  the  past  year. 

When  children  are  given  to  the  Society  unreservedly,  as  is  so  often 
done,  we  find  them  free  homes,  and  by  that  is  meant  homes  where  they 
are  cared  for  at  no  expense  to  the  Society,  with  the  understanding  that 
they  will  be  cared  for  physically,  mentally  and  morally.  If  of  school 
age  they  will  be  sent  to  school.  If  over  school  age  they  will  be  taught 
to  work  and  to  earn  their  own  living. 

Of  this  class  we  had  285  in  the  past  year. 

Many  of  the  children  come  to  us  needing  medical  and  often  sur- 
gical treatment,  and  some  are  deficient  mentally.  Of  these  we  had 
placed  in  hospitals  and  institutions  13  8.  Here  let  me  speak  a  word  for 
the  hospitals  and  institutions,  of  their  unalloyed  kindness  to  our  So- 
ciety at  all  times.  Among  the  hospitals,  I  may  mention  the  Eye  and 
Ear,  of  Pittsburg,  and  the  Allegheny  General,  of  Allegheny..  Nothing 
has  been  too  hard  or  too  tedious  for  them  to  undertake  for  us,  and 
all  for  the  good  of  the  cause. 

The  doctors  of  our  cities  have  shown  us  much  kindness,  almost 
without  exception  giving  their  services  for  nothing. 

Of  the  children  returned  to  friends  there  were  234;  of  children 
adopted,  3  9.  The  children  adopted  are  almost  always  the  very  young. 
It  is  very  seldom  we  can  have  a  child  adopted  after  10  years  of  age. 

Therefore,  we  insist  upon  adoption  promptly  after  the  usual  time 
given  in  which  to  decide  if  the  child  will  suit  the  place,  which  is  one 
year. 

The  number  of  children  who  died  during  the  year  was  51.  These 
were  almost  all  infants  that  died  during  the  very  hot  weather. 

During  the  year  14  of  our  young  people  were  married  and  17  of 
them  reached  their  majority  and  passed  from  our  care. 

Of  mothers  assisted  there  were  191.  This  assistance  is  given  in 
numerous  ways.  Mothers  come  to  us  asking  our  help  in  caring  for 
their  children  while  they  find  work.  During  the  past  year  we  have 
had  many  cases  of  this  kind;  and  not  only  mothers,  but  fathers,  too. 

Men  out  of  work  and  having  sick  wives  we  have  helped  by  caring 
for  the  children  while  the  mother  was  sent  to  the  hospital  and  the 
father  made  an  effort  to  find  work  for  himself. 

Through  the  kindness  of  friends  and  the  Needle  Work  Guild  we 
were  enabled  to  give  hundreds  of  garments  of  all  kinds  to  those  in 
need  of  such  things.  Work  was  found  for  many  women  and  not  a  few 
men. 

All  this  is  out  of  our  line  of  work,  but  we  felt  we  could  do  this 
,for  the  children  of  larger  growth  during  the  financial  stress. 

Visits  were  made  to  1129  children,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  work 
4068. 

It  has  always  been  the  custom  of  the  Society  to  keep  within  its 
income  in  doing  its  legitimate  work. 

Through  the  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company  of  Pittsburg,  our 
financial  agents,  we  have  received  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for 
the  year,  $625  0,  an  increase  of  $1250  over  last  year.  Prom  all  other 
sources  we  received  approximately,  $14,000,  making  a  total  of 
$20,250  for  the  year's  work. 

The  largest  amount  given  being  in  Payette  county,  where  their 
work  is  mostly  with  the  Poor  Directors,  and  all  the  poor  children  of  the 
county  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  Society.  Next  comes  Allegheny 
county  whose  work  is  of  a  mixed  nature  and  her  moneys  are  received 
from  many  sources.  Benefit  fees,  membership  dues,  donations  from 
friends  and  money  paid  by  parents  and  friends  for  the  temporary  care 
of  children. 

The  different  counties  receive  their  proportion  of  the  State  ap- 
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propriation  and  while  some  can  keep  within  this  proportion,  many 
of  the  county  societies  find  it  necessary  to  solicit  help  from  the  friends 
of  the  cause. 

But  a  very  small  part  of  this  money  is  paid  out  in  salaries.  The 
bulk  of  it  being  used  directly  in  the  work. 

Here  we  conclude  our  report  with  the  suggestion  of  the  poet: 

You,  who  behold  and  fain  would  satisfy 

The  unsufflced — 
Remember  still  beneath  the  sunset  sky 

Walketh  the  Christ. 
Not  yours  to  bless  and  break  the  living  bread. 

In  surplice  clad, 
But  yours  to  find  among  the  throng  unfed 

That  little  lad. 

The  following  report  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Delaware 
County,  that  was  to  have  been  given  by  Margaret  G.  Sellers,  was  read 
by  Mrs.  Patience  Kent: 

REPORT  OF  CHILDREN'S  AID  SOCIETY  OP  DELAWARE  COUNTY. 

To  the  Association  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania: 

The  Delaware  County  Children's  Aid  Society  takes  pleasure  in 
being  represented  in  your  body  for  the  first  time,  and  its  members,  who 
have  so  recently  entered  their  field  of  service  have  come  among  you 
with  a  realization  of  their  need  of  more  knowledge  and  wisdom  and 
hoping  to  share  the  fruits  of  your  larger  and  wider  experience. 

Our  Society  was  organized  March  7,  1906,  and  was  the  outgrowth 
of  a  smaller  and  more  local  association  of  women  who  for  several 
years  had  labored  in  the  interest  of  neglected  children,  and  who  rea- 
lized the  importance  of  organizing  the  entire  county  in  a  more  official 
body  for  the  satisfactory  continuance  of  their  work. 

Delaware  county  has  proved  a  difficult  one  in  which  to  secure 
homes  for  children,  either  free  or  boarding,  owing  to  its  largely  su- 
burban nature  and  consequent  high  cost  of  living,  and  to  this  prevail- 
ing character  and  pursuits  of  its  population.  Though  confronted  by 
this  condition  we  have  striven  to  extend  aid  to  every  case  possible,  and, 
while  our  success  has  not  measured  up  to  our  desires,  we  feel  that  our 
efforts  are  more  than  rewarded  by  the  assistance  we  have  been  able  to 
give  in  many  cases. 

Our  Society  has  a  membership  of  about  15  0,  and  consists  of  seven 
local  branches,  most  of  which  hold  local  meetings  in  addition  to  the 
regular  county  meetings  which  are  held  quarterly. 

At  present  there  are  but  thirteen  wards  under  our  care,  seven  pf 
whom  were  paupers;  but  assistance  of  a  varied  character  has  been  ex- 
tended by  most  of  our  local  branches  to  needy  families  or  individuals  in 
their  vicinity,  though  care  has  been  exercised  to  avoid  pauperizing 
them. 

It  is  our  desire  to  pursue  our  work  in  cordial  co-operation  with 
our  County  Directors,  and  after  careful  consideration  of  the  subject, 
we  have  established  a  mutual  agreement  for  the  execution  of  our 
common  work. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  express  here  our  appreciation  of  the  sym- 
pathetic encouragement  given  us  ever  since  our  organization  by  our 
older  sister  society  of  Chester  county,  which  has  ever  been  ready  with 
valuable  advice  and  offers  of  assistance. 

While  realizing  that  we  are  as  yet  only  beginners  in  this  much 
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needed  work,  we  trust  that  as  our  system  improves  and  experience  in- 
creases, we  shall  be  able  to  meet  more  efficiently  the  varied  demands 
for  the  relief  of  the  unfortunate  children  of  Delaware  county. 

President  Smith: — We  have  with  us  this  afternoon  one  who  ap- 
pears for  the  first  time  among  us.  You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  him. 
I  inti'oduce  to  the  convention  Mr.  Bromley  Wharton,  Secretary  and 
General  Agent  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities,  who  will  address  us 
on  the  subject,  "Functions  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities." 

Mr.  Wharton  was  received  with  applause  and  addressed  the  Con- 
vention as  follows: 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  CHARITIES. 

The  Board  of  Public  Charities  was  established  under  the  provisions 
of  an  Act  approved  April  24,  1869,  and  I  cannot  present  to  you  its 
duties  in  any  clearer  or  more  concise  manner  than  by  quoting  a  few 
lines  from  that  act. 

"Section  5. — The  said  Commissioners  shall  have  full  power,  either 
by  themselves  or  the  General  Agent,  at  all  times  to  look  into  and  ex- 
amine the  condition  of  all  charitable,  reformatory  or  correctional  in- 
stitutions within  the  State,  financially  and  otherwise;  to  inquire  and 
examine  into  their  methods  of  instruction,  the  government  and  man- 
agement of  their  inmates,  the  official  conduct  of  trustees,  directors  and 
other  officers  and  employes  of  the  same,  the  condition  of  the  buildings, 
grounds  and  other  propei'ty  connected  therewith,  and  into  all  other  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  their  usefulness  and  good  management;  and  for  these 
purposes  they  shall  have  free  access  to  the  grounds,  buildings,  and  all 
books  and  papers  relating  to  such  institutions." 

In  addition  to  this,  the  General  Agent  and  his  assistants  visit  and 
examine  into  the  condition  of  all  the  County  .Jails  or  Prisons,  and  the 
Alms  or  Poor  Houses  of  the  State,  as  well  as  the  Hospitals  and  Homes, 
with  a  view  not  only  to  correcting  abuses,  but  to  illustrating  in  reports 
to  the  Board  "the  causes  and  best  treatment  of  pauperism,  crime,  dis- 
ease and  insanity." 

It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  receive  the  applications  of 
charitable  institutions  for  State  aid,  "to  inquire  carefully  into  the 
grounds  of  such  requests,  the  purpose  or  purposes  for  which  the  aid 
is  asked,  the  amounts  which  will  be  required,  and  into  any  matters 
connected  therewith,  and  to  report  to  the  Legislature  the  result  of  such 
inquiries,  together  with  "the  opinions  and  conclusions  of  the  Board 
thereon." 

Just  here  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  somewhat  startling 
fact  that  the  entire  amount  appropriated  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
for  its  institutions  for  the  year  1870  was  but  $395,355,  whereas,  for 
the  years  1907  and  1908  the  Legislature  appropriated  $14,234,849  for 
State  and  private  charitable  institutions.  With  these  figures  before 
you,  you  cannot  but  recognize  the  fact  that  the  work  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  has  correspondingly  increased.  The  Legislature  of 
19  07,  realizing  that  the  work  of  the  Board  has  grown,  wisely  granted 
additional  help  in  the  examination  and  inspection  of  the  institutions 
of  the  State.  Whenever  abuses  or  wrongs  are  discovered  by  the  agents 
of  the  Board,  the  facts  are  promptly  reported  to  the  General  Agent  and 
Secretary,  and  he  in  turn,  acting  with  or  for  the  Executive  Committee, 
personally  looks  into  all  complaints.  If  the  circumstances  seem  to 
justify  an  investigation,  it  is  made  by  the  Board,  and  the  abuses  and 
wrongs  are  in  most  cases  corrected. 

A  very  important  function  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  in  this 
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State  Is  the  oversight  of  nearly  sixteen  thousand  insane,  most  of  whom 
are  indigent  who  are  distributed  among  the  public  and  private  institu- 
tions of  Pennsylvania.  The  Act  of  1883  created  a  special  Committee 
on  Lunacy,  consisting  of  five  members  of  the  Board,  three  of  whom  are 
required  to  be  especially  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  One  of  these  must  have  been  a  member  of  the  Bar  of  at 
least  ten  years'  standing,  and  one  a  practicing  physician  of  at  least  ten 
years'  standing.  The  Committee  annually  elects  a  Chairman  and  Sec- 
retary the  present  Chairman  being  the  Hon.  Isaac  Johnson,  of  Delaware 
county,  and  the  Secretary,  Dr.  Frank  Woodbury,  of  Philadelphia,  both 
of  whom  will  take  part  in  the  exercises  of  this  session,  and  will  speak 
on  the  care  of  the  insane.  The  Committee  visits  every  institution  m 
the  State  in  order  to  make  personal  investigation  of  the  treatment  of 
the  insane  All  these  institutions,  in  which  the  insane  are  kept,  must 
twice  a  year  give  statistical  reports  of  their  administration,  and  the 
Committee  on  Lunacy  reports  annually  to  the  Board  of  Public  Chan- 
ties upon  the  subjects  committed  to  their  charge. 

There  is  one  provision  of  the  law  creating  this  Board  with  which 
you  are  all  doubtless  familiar,  and  that  is  that  the  Poor  Directors  shall 
furnish  returns  within  ten  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  which 
they  cover  It  is  incumbent  upon  the  Board  to  collect  such  data  for 
its  report  to  the  Legislature,  and  this  is  a  vast  work,  in  which  the  co- 
operation of  all  the  officials  interested  is  required. 

We  must  urge  the  Poor  Directors  to  see  that  their  returns  to  this 
Board  be  furnished  promptly,  and  also  that  prompt  attention  be  given 
to  our  correspondence.  We  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  all  the 
data  in  proper  shape  for  incorporation  in  our  annual  report.  We  have 
found  it  impossible,  in  fact,  to  complete  our  statistics  for  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1907,  for  want  of  the  proper  figures  from  cer- 
tain poor  districts.  The  law  requires  that  returns  be  furnished  "m 
such  manner  and  at  such  times"  as  this  Board  shall  direct,  prescribing 
a  penalty  for  violation  thereof.  "A  chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weak- 
est link,""  and  we  cannot  wind  up  our  work  until  every  return  is  re- 
ceived. If  all  the  almshouse  districts  were  as  derelict  in  their  duty  as 
many  are,  we  should  be  obliged  to  give  up  our  work  on  almshouse  sta- 
tistics. I  would  add  that  we  have  recently  been  obliged  to  appeal  to 
President  Judges  and  District  Attorneys  to  help  us  to  secure  the  re- 
quired data  from  ten  or  more  districts.  In  fact  we  find  it  necessary, 
every  year,  to  appeal  in  a  number  of  instances  to  the  legal  authorities, 
after  having  made  every  effort  to  procure  the  data  ourselves.  We  see 
no  good  reason  why  the  proper  records  should  not  be  kept  so  that  the 
requirements  of  the  law  may  be  complied  with  in  every  almshouse  dis- 
trict. If  tne  fault  rests  in  part  with  our  forms  and  they  are  not  under- 
stood, then  the  agents  of  the  Board  can  visit  the  institutions  where 
doubt  exists  and  afford  the  information  desired. 

On  May  12th  last,  Mr.  Amos  W.  Butler,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
State  Charities  of  Indiana,  delivered  an  address  before  the  "National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,"  at  Richmond,  Va.  In  opening 
that  address,  he  said:  "A  Board  of  Charities  is  a  representative  of  the 
people.  I  speak  of  the  unpaid,  non-partisan  organizations  generally 
known  in  this  country  by  this  or  a  somewhat  similar  name.  The  in- 
stitutions of  the  State  belong  to  the  people,  and  it  is  their  right  and 
duty  to  visit  them,  and  see  how  they  are  conducted."  This  happily  ex- 
pressed idea  applies  with  striking  force  to  the  Board  of  Public  Chan- 
ties of  this  Commonwealth,  which  Board  reports  to  the  Legislature,  the 
representatives  of  the  people. 

For  thirty-eight  years  your  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Charities  has 
been  doing  its  work  quietly  but  thoroughly.  It  enlisted  early  in  the 
fight  against  tuberculosis,  and  it  was  mainly  due  to  the  present  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  that  Mr.  Phipps  became  interested  in   the  Avhite 
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plague  fight  that  culminated  in  the  consummation  of  the  noble  Phipps 
Institute.  The  Board  has  held  a  high  and  honorable  position  in  the 
cause  of  charity,  and  the  future  will  find  it  as  ever  in  the  van  of  scien- 
tific progress. 

Mr.  Wharton: — I  will  be  glad  to  send  an  agent  to  your  place  any 
time  and  go  over  the  matter  vv'ith  you,  until  the  matter  is  fully  under- 
stood. Our  Board  reports  direct  to  the  Legislature  and  recommends  to 
the  Legislature. 

President  Smith: — I  think  Mr.  Wharton  would  be  glad  to  answer 
any  questions. 

Col.  Gould  (Erie) — Does  any  member  of  the  Board  of  Public  Char- 
ities receive  any  compensation  but  their  expenses? 
Mr.  Wharton: — No,  none. 

Col.  Gould: — How  much  time  does  the  Board  of  Public  Charities 
give  to  a  single  item  of  investigating  and  reporting  to  the  Legislature 
how  much  should  be  appropriated  to  the  several  institutions? 

Mr.  Wharton: — The  institutions  that  apply  for  State  aid  are  first 
notified  by  the  clerks;  certain  days  and  hours  are  fixed  in  different 
parts  of  the  State;  the  applicants  then  come  before  the  Board  and 
make  their  plea  for  State  aid.  The  Board  considers  it,  and  sometimes 
it  takes  but  a  few  minutes  to  dispose  of  a  case,  or  it  may  be  held  under 
advisement. 

Col.  Gould: — How  many  institutions  are  there  that  they  recom- 
mend for? 

Mr.  Wharton: — We  have  to  inspect  about  600  State  institutions. 
Col.  Gould: — How  many  in  the  simple  matter  of  making  appro- 
priations? 

Mr.  Wharton: — Somewhere  about  2  00  this  year,  I  think. 

Col.  Gould: — And  the  Board  is  expected  to  make  all  that  careful 
investigation  to  inform  the  Legislature  as  to  what  they  should  do  in 
each  case,  without  any  compensation? 

Mr.  Wharton: — Yes.  The  last  Legislature  granted  us  two  agents. 
We  have  adopted  new  forms  by  which  we  try  to  ascertain,  as  much  as 
possible,  before  they  come  to  us,  and  make  every  Superintendent  swear 
to  what  he  states;  so  if  there  is  any  question  of  graft  we  can  reach  it. 

Col.  Gould: — Have  the  Board  adopted  any  standard  rule  of  how 
they  should  appropriate,  to  hospitals  that  are  not  under  State  control, 
that  they  have  to  investigate  and  report  how  much  they  should  give 
them.  We  know  that  sometimes  the  smaller  institutions  get  more  than 
the  larger  ones.  Does  the  Board  have  any  established  rule  governing 
that? 

Mr.  Wharton: — Yes,  they  try  their  best.  We  simply  recommend 
to  the  Legislature.  A  gentleman  who  comes  from  a  locality  where 
there  is  a  hospital  is  very  apt  to  stand  up  for  that  hospital.  We  try 
to  do  what  is  right,  but  we  cannot  always  control  the  Legislature.  We 
try,  where  there  is  a  deserving  hospital,  to  figure  out  the  per  capita 
and  cost,  the  number  of  patients  treated,  etc.,  and  where  a  hospital  is 
doing  good  work  and  is  not  exacting  moi\ey  from  anyone  we  try  to 
help  that  hospital;  but  we  may  be  overthrown  by  the  Legislature. 

James  J.  Barnhart  (Fayette) — You  refer  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
great  difficulty  in  getting  reports.  Is  that  because  of  negligence  or  be- 
cause the  institutions  have  inadequate  records? 

Mr.  Wharton: — I  think  it  is  both.  Sometimes  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
records  and  sometimes  maybe  because  the  forms  are  not  understood. 
If  there  is  any  institution  where  the  forms  are  not  understood  if  they 
will  write  to  us  we  will  send  our  agents  around  to  explain  them,  or 
we  will  try  to  simplify  the  form.  I  am  trying  to  bring  the  Board  of 
Charities  in  touch  with  the  charities  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Barnhart: — Do  you  recommend  any  standard  system  for  these 
institutions  to  get  to  make  out  their  reports? 
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Mr.  Wharton: — That  is  a  good  idea.  It  might  be  a  good  plan  to 
get  the  idea  of  some  good  State  institution. 

Dr.  Baker: — I  have  been  nine  years  trying  to  malte  out  a  return 
for  out-door  relief.    I  fail  to  understand  your  sheet  for  out-door  relief. 

Mr.  Wharton: — I  doubt  very  much  if  I  understand  it  myself.  I 
have  in  mind  now  a  more  simple  form.  I  think  our  agents  will  collect 
that  information,  instead  of  so  much  writing. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Nibecker  (Glen  Mills): — It  seems  to  me  that  the  first 
thing  that  the  State  Board  of  Charities  might  do  to  simplify  the  re- 
turns of  the  finances  of  those  who  receive  State  aid  would  be  to  make 
it  correspond  with  the  form  used  by  authority  of  the  Auditor  General. 

Mr.  Wharton: — Our  fiscal  year  is  now  the  same  as  the  State  fiscal 

year.  . 

Mr.  Nibecker: — I  refer  to  the  fact  that  in  the  financial  returns 
you  must  classify  certain  things.  The  Auditor  General  has  a  blank 
that  has  certain  qualifications;  then  comes  the  State  Board  of  Chan- 
ties with  an  entirely  different  classification.    It  ought  to  be  unified. 

Mr.  Wharton: — We  ought  to  get  together  with  the  Auditor  General 
on  that  matter.  The  institutions  have  had  a  different  fiscal  year. 
Now  we  are  trying  to  get  every  institution  that  receives  aid  have  the 
same  fiscal  year  as  the  State. 

A  Voice: — In  filling  out  the  report,  whose  place  is  it  to  fill  out 
the  report  of  the  year,  before  the  new  officer  takes  charge,  for  instance, 
1907  ?  Our  own  was  sent  back  and  we  were  notified  by  the  District 
Attorney.    Whose  place  would  it  be  to  make  out  that  report? 

Mr.  Wharton: — I  should  think  that  would  be  a  question  for  the 
District  Attorney  to  settle.  I  cannot  go  into  a  question  of  who  is  in 
office  or  who  is  out  of  office. 

Q. — Why  was  that  kept  back  so  long  and  not  sent  in  in  time  to 
have  it  made  out.    It  never  came  back  to  us  until  lately. 

Mr.  Wharton: — Did  you  write  about  it? 

Delegate: — We  sent  in  the  report,  why  was  it  held  so  long  before 
it  was  sent  back? 

Mr.  Wharton: — I  do  not  recollect  the  case. 

Same  Delegate: — How  long  do  you  hold  the  reports  before  they 
are  sent  back? 

Mr.  Wharton: — They  ought  to  be  sent  right  back.  If  you  will 
write  me  the  facts  in  your  case  I  will  find  out  why  it  was  held,  and  let 
you  know. 

Applause. 

I 

The  Elwyn  Band  again  favored  the  convention  with  music. 

President  Smith  here  announced  the  following  Committee  on  the 
resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Mackin: 

D.  A.  Mackin,  Luzerne;  James  McB.  Robb,  Pittsburg;  Frederick 
Fuller,  Scranton;  J.  P.  H.  Ranor,  Carbondale:  L.  C.  Colborn,  Somerset; 
W.  C.  Grube,  Lancaster;  John  J.  Gheen,  Chester  county. 

Dr.  J.  Lewis  Srodes,  Superintendent  of  Hospital  at  Woodville, 
Pa.,  was  here  introduced  and  read  the  following  interesting  paper: 

THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  KECENT  ACT  OF  ASSEIMBLY  FOR  THE 
PREVENTION  OF  HYDROPHOBLl. 

Dr.  Srodes: — It  was  understood  when  this  matter  was  presented 
to  me  that  it  was  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  discussion,  and  I  was  to  have 
the  honor  of  presenting  it  for  that  purpose.  I  will  read  the  original 
Act,  and  the  amended  Act  that  we  may  all  understand  what  it  is. 
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Dr.  Srodes  here  read  the  original  Act  and  the  amended  Act  and 
the  following  interesting  paper,  which  was  received  with  applause: 

AN  ACT 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  that  section  one  of  "An  Act  pro- 
viding for  necessary  medical  attention  to  persons  who  may  be  in  dan- 
ger of  suffering  from  hydrophobia, "  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
five,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  etc.  That  in  each  and  every  county  of 
this  Commonwealth  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  proper  officers  of  the 
several  poor  districts,  in  such  counties,  to  provide  all  needy  persons, 
in  their  said  several  districts,  who  may  be  bitten  by  dogs  suffering  from 
hydrophobia,  or  rabies,  with  the  proper  medical  attention  to  prevent 
the  development  of  the  disease  in  the  person  or  persons  so  bitten,  which 
medical  attention  may  include  the  treatment  known  as  the  Pasteur 
treatment,"  be  altered  and  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  in  each  and  every  county  of 
this  Commonwealth,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  proper  officers  of  the 
several  poor  districts,  in  such  counties,  at  the  expense  of  such  poor 
districts,  respectively,  to  provide  all  persons  who  may  apply  for  aid  in 
their  said  several  districts,  who  may  be  bitten  by  dogs  or  other  animals 
suffering  from  hydrophobia,  or  rabies,  with  the  proper  medical  atten- 
tion to  prevent  development  of  the  disease  in  the  person  or  persons 
so  bitten,  which  medical  attention  may  include  the  treatment  known  as 
the  Pasteur  treatment. 

Approved  the  7th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1907. 

EDWIN  S.  STUART. 

The  original  intention  of  this  Act  as  it  was  first  drawn  was  to  place 
within  the  reach  of  all  a  means  of  receiving  prompt  attention  and  pre- 
vention against  this  terrible  disease,  but  it  was  found  that  the  wording 
of  the  original  Act  brought  about  a  class  distinction  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  prevent  its  practical  application  as  a  law.  A  rabid  dog  or 
animal  fails  to  recognize  the  social  or  financial  standing  of  those  who 
come  in  his  way  and  would  bite  a  good  Republican  just  as  quickly  as 
a  Democrat  or  Prohibitionist.  The  original  Act  made  it  possible  for 
all  needy  persons  to  receive  aid  in  getting  prompt  treatment  and  the 
question  was  raised  in  many  cases  as  to  whether  they  actually  needed 
help  and  in  some  it  might  have  been  raised  as  to  whether  there  wasn't 
some  help  coming  to  the  dog,  at  any  rate  it  was  found  to  be  practically 
useless.  The  law  at  present  is  that  the  proper  officers  of  the  several 
poor  districts  at  the  expense  of  such  poor  districts,  shall  provide  all 
persons  who  may  apply  for  aid. 

No  one  will  have  the  temerity  to  question  the  worth  of  such  a  law, 
but  as  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  will  have  the  burden  of  its  administra- 
tion it  might  be  well  at  this  meeting  to  take  the  initial  steps  in  divising 
a  uniform  method  for  so  doing,  and  avoid  if  possible  an  endless 
amount  of  litigation,  due  to  its  improper  enforcement.  Some  of  our 
counties  are  already  in  the  Courts  and  the  rest  will  follow  just  as  fast 
as  the  dogs  get  loose.  And  in  many  of  the  cases  that  have  occurred 
in  Allegheny  county  it  developed  before  the  case  was  settled  that  it 
was  not  the  dog  but  the  Poor  Board  that  was  mad. 

The  medical  profession  are  almost  a  unit  in  the  opinion  that  the 
Pasteur  treatment  is  the  proper  treatment  for  the  prevention  of  rabies, 
and  if  the  Courts  sustain  them  in  this  opinion,  then  the  question  will 
simply  be  one  of  price  and  this  will  vary  until  fixed  by  law  or  a  Court 
decision  as  to  what  amount  shall  be  regarded  as  a  fair  compensation 
for  this  treatment.  Tt  ranges  now  from  one  hundred  dollars  up,  and 
in  many  cases  the  patients  are  admitted  and  in  addition  to  what  they 
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pay  themselves,  bills  for  $125  and  $160  are  rendered  to  the  Directors 
of  the  Poor  for  settlement.  And  when  you  consider  the  fact  that  in 
one  county  alone  in  this  State,  in  the  very  first  year  of  the  existence 
of  this  law,  more  than  two  hundred  cases  have  been  treated,  you  will 
understand  that  the  burden  will  be  very  great  and  unless  prompt  at- 
tention is  given  to  this  feature  and  some  safeguard  provided  for  your 
poor  funds,  in  a  very  few  years  our  citizens  will  retire  from  the  Poor 
Boards  and  will  be  running  around  coaxing  the  dogs  to  bite  them. 

Unless  a  further  amendment  be  made  to  this  Act,  it  may  afford 
such  opportunities  for  graft  as  to  force  its  repeal.  Could  not  the  State 
Department  of  Health  assist  in  the  expense  of  its  enforcement.  Vast 
sums  of  money  have  been  expended  by  the  State  for  the  prevention  of 
small-pox,  tuberculosis,  diphtheria  and  other  contagious  and  infectious 
diseases,  why  not  add  rabies  to  the  list  or  at  least  could  we  not  so 
amend  this  Act  that  the  proper  authorities  could  collect  from  the  own- 
ers of  the  innumerable  curs  that  infest  our  communities  a  tax  as  they 
do  from  sportsmen  who  keep  valuable  hunting  dogs  and  are  compelled 
to  take  out  a  license  or  submit  to  having  their  dogs  shot  while  m  the 
field. 

We  will  never  wipe  out  the  epidemic  of  rabies  sweeping  over  our 
State  by  the  establishment  of  Pasteur  Institutes  at  such  a  tremendous 
expense  unless  we  begin  by  removing  the  cause  and  that  is  the  dog. 

A  discussion  on  "Relief  During  Epidemics"  was  here  opened  by 
Mr.  J.  O.  Smith,  of  Erie,  who  said:  ,  ■  .■  . 


This  question  of  relief  is  one  that  the  Poor  Boards  and  Health 
Boards  win  find  is  very  important.  An  epidemic  is  liable  to  start  in 
any  section  of  the  State,  at  any  time,  and  liable  to  become  dangerous, 
and  it  isn't  very  long  after  it  starts  before  there  must  be  some  relief. 
That  is  where  the  interesting  part  comes,  for  the  Boards.  We  are  so 
healthy  in  our  part  of  the  State,  that  we  seldom  have  anything  of  this 
kind,  so  we  are  out  of  date  on  this  question.  We  hope  to  remain  so. 
There  has  no  large  number  of  people  been  thrown  on  the  charity  of 
the  different  boards  there,  in  one  or  two  lifetimes.  But  whether  the 
number  is  small  or  large  they  must  be  attended  to.  I  am  glad  to  have 
some  of  the  State  officers  here.  I  find  that  there  may  be  two  or  three 
Boards  acting  along  the  same  lines,  but  may  be  taking  different  courses 
in  regard  to  relief  during  epidemics.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the 
State  some  of  the  Boards  say  the  Board  of  Health  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it;  that  the  Poor  Board  attends  to  it.  They  say,  "Our  doctors  and 
agents  report  to  us,  and  we  take  charge  of  the  case,  of  the  families,  and 
see  that  they  are  provided  for  until  they  can  take  care  of  themselves.' 
Other  places  they  say  that  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  haven't  anything 
to  do  with  it,  at  all;  that  the  School  Board  takes  charge  of  it,  and  they 
say,  "We  aren't  paying  much  attention  to  it." 

The  last  law  on  the  subject  seems  to  have  been  plain  enough  so 
the  different  Boards  would  be  acting  along  the  same  lines.  Somebody 
must  be  wrong.  We  should  know,  before  there  is  any  great  epidemic 
in  the  State,  whether  we  are  paying  out  the  taxpayers'  money  in  a  law- 
ful manner.  I  am  glad  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Public  Chanties 
is  here.  When  we  have  had  a  few  cases  of  small-pox  and  it  started 
among  .the  scholars  in  the  schools  the  Board  of  Health  has  taken  charge 
of  them.  It  would  seem  that  if  a  bad  epidemic  should  start  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  the  Poor  Board  take  charge  of  it  and  see  to  the  re- 
lief. In  the  last  cases  in  Erie  county  our  doctors  and  agents  notified 
us  that  such  a  family  is  sick,  and  the  law  is  fixed  so  there  is  an  agent 
of  the  Board  of  Health,  and  he  quarantines  the  family,  and  we  have 
to  furnish  them  with  the  sinews  of  war  until  they  can  take  care  of 
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themselves  whether  or  not  it  is  according  to  law.  I  am  ready  to  hear 
from  other  members. 

Dr.  Stewart  (Lancaster): — I  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
remarks  of  Dr.  Srodes.  He  has  given  us  the  gist  of  the  matter  in  the 
control  of  hydrophobia.  It  is  well  settled  that  the  Pasteur  treatment 
is  the  only  treatment.  It  is  even  beyond  contradiction  that  the  great 
source  of  hydrophobia  in  human  subjects  is  in  the  dog  or  the  cat. 

There  are  countless  numbers  of  worthless  curs  tramping  our 
streets.  This  afternoon  we  were  interrupted  by  the  barking  of  a  cur 
in  the  streets  here  who  gets  his  livelihood  by  tramping  the  alleys  of 
the  town;  not  only  a  useless  attachment  to  society  but  a  menace  to 
public  health.  Overturning  the  slop  buckets  and  allowing  the  con- 
tents to  run  on  the  ground  and  contaminate  the  atmosphere.  I  hold 
that  in  order  to  do  away  with  a  large  number  of  cases  of  hydrophobia  the 
thing  to  do  is  what  Dr.  Srodes  suggests,  do  away  with  the  worthless  cur. 
It  is  in  the  power  of  the  Poor  Boards  to  urge  upon  the  officers  in  their 
districts  to  remove  dogs  that  are  of  no  use,  for  my  part  I  know  of  very 
few  that  are  of  any  use. 

There  are  in  the  poorer  sections  of  every  city  people  whose  chil- 
dren are  in  a  great  measure  charges  upon  charity,  but  they  will  hold 
on  to  the  dog.  Is  it  not  within  the  province  of  the  Poor  Boards  and 
the  officers  of  the  law  to  take  charge  of  such  dogs? 

In  regard  to  the  control  of  epidemics,  the  burden  has  been  placed 
on  the  Poor  Boards,  by  the  recent  Act  of  the  Legislature.  As  far  as 
the  expense  is  concerned,  relative  to  the  district  in  which  the  epidemic 
may  originate,  under  the  school  laws  of  Pennsylvania  that  is  entailed 
on  the  several  districts. 

Before  the  recent  Acts  it  was  within  the  duty  of  the  School  Board 
to  provide  funds  during  an  epidemic.  So  the  matter  of  expense  is  not 
a  new  imposition. 

L.  C.  Colborn  (Somerset) :— These  physicians  who  are  talking 
about  dogs  remind  me  of  a  story  about  a  Jew.  He  failed  in  business 
and  he  called  his  creditors  together  and  he  says:  "Now,  shentlemens, 
I  gives  you  evertings  I  got,"  and  one  of  them  stood  up  and  says,  "Very 
well,  I  will  take  your  gall,"  and  he  answered,  "Vat,  would  you  take  my 
stock  in  trade  away  from  me?"  If  you  shoot  all  the  dogs  it  will  be 
hard  on  the  doctors;  we  will  have  no  hydrophobia.  Under  the  law 
dogs  are  personal  property,  and  you  have  as  much  property  in  a  dog  as 
you  have  in  a  horse.  There  is  a  tax;  if  you  don't  pay  it  it  is  the  officers 
of  the  law  who  are  resppnsible  for  the  worthless  curs  about  our  streets. 
The  owners  of  good  dogs  will  see  to  it  that  their  taxes  are  promptly 
paid,  and  the  dogs  tagged.  Then  the  officials  have  the  number  of  the 
dog,  and  if  anything  goes  wrong  the  owner  is  responsible. 

I  have  a  dog  at  home.  I  don't  know  what  good  he  is,  but  neverthe- 
less we  think  as  much  of  it  as  of  any  member  of  the  family  (Applause). 
He  is  not  a  common  cur;  but  he  wouldn't  even  deign  to  visit  a  swill 
tub  for  his  food. 

In  regard  to  the  second  question,  that  has  worried  this  Associa- 
tion and  every  Director  of  the  Poor  since  we  have  had  Boards.  In 
every  community  we  will  some  time  have  an  epidemic  of  some  kind. 
It  has  been  going  the  rounds  of  the  papers  that  at  the  end  of  this 
present  drought,  when  the  rains  set  in  and  the  germs  from  the  dried 
up  rivers  and  creeks  are  floating  in  the  air  and  arising  from  stagnant 
pools,  we  will  have  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever.  I  don't  know  of  any 
scourge  as  bad  as  that.  I  pity  the  family  that  may  be  visited  with 
this  terrible  disease.  I  have  always  advised  the  Directors  of  the  Poor, 
in  such  epidemics,  not  to  stay  the  hand  a  moment  in  giving  relief,  and 
not  to  question  too  closely  whether  or  not  it  was  necessary.  That  is 
what  you  are  there  for;  to  relieve  the  poor  and  to  make  all  provision 
necessary  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  poor.    I  hope  that  every 
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Director  will  err  on  the  side  of  giving  too  much  at  such  time  rather 
than  in  not  giving  at  all,  or  giving  too  little. 

Dr.  Emmens  (Somerset): — I  am  sorry  David  Harum  isn't  here. 
He  said  a  certain  number  of  fleas  were  good  for  dogs,  because  it  kept 
them  from  worrying  that  they  were  a  dog  (Laughter). 

This  subject  interests  every  one.  It  interests  those  who  haven't 
got  dogs,  because  they  are  liable  to  be  bitten,  and  it  interests  you  who 
own  dogs  because  you  are  liable  to  be  bitten,  and  also  because  that 
dog,  who  has  become  a  friend  of  the  family  and  who  is  the  never- 
failing  friend  of  every  one,  is  liable  to  be  bitten  and  become  infected 
himself. 

A  dog  is  good  as  a  hunting  instrument;  he  is  good  as  a  pet,  and  we 
get  a  certain  amount  of  pleasure  by  owning  a  good  dog.  It  is  not  the 
purpose  of  this  discussion  to  do  away  with  dogs  in  general,  because 
they  are  valuable,  but  to  do  away  with  the  worthless  creatures  that 
run  our  streets  and  are  a  menace  to  society.  I  lost  a  very  good  pet 
that  was  bitten  by  a  mad  dog.  I  remember  how  I  used  to  hate  the  dog 
catcher,  a  man  who  came  around  with  a  net  or  a  gun,  to  shoot  or  catch 
every  dog  that  was  not  licensed  and  had  a  tag  on  his  collar,  and  I  re- 
member when  I  said,  "If  he  ever  shoots  my  dog,  I  will  shoot  him." 
But  the  dog  catcher  is  appointed  to  protect  us,  and  to  protect  valuable 
dogs  from  disease.  Hydrophobia  is  a  disease  that  is  common  to  dogs, 
also  to  cats,  or  it  may  be  contracted  from  a  wolf.  It  is  not  only  con- 
tracted from  the  bite  of  a  dog,  but  it  may  be  from  the  scratch  of  a 
rabid  dog.  It  is  common  for  a  dog  affected  with  rabies  to  scrape  away 
at  his  mouth  trying  to  tear  away  something  or  other,  and  in  this  way 
get  the  virus  on  its  claws,  and  through  a  scratch  of  the  claws  he  may 
affect  you. 

There  is  something  you  should  all  know  about  hydrophobia  and 
the  bite  of  a  rabid  dog.  Hydrophobia  does  not  develop  in  a  day  or  two 
after  the  bite;  it  usually  takes  weeks,  sometimes  months,  and  in  a 
few  cases  as  long  as  a  year,  for  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  to  develop. 

It  is  a  common  practice  everywhere  when  one  is  bitten  by  a  dog 
whether  the  dog  be  mad  or  not,  to  immediately  kill  the  dog.  That  is 
the  worst  thing  you  can  do.  Very  often  when  a  dog  bites  that  is  suf- 
fering from  hydrophobia,  it  may  not  show  the  actual  disease,  and  if 
you  kill  the  dog  you  kill  the  means  by  which  you  can  make  your  own 
diagnosis.  You  can  depend  upon  it  that  if  you  permit  that  dog  to  live 
for  a  week  to  ten  days,  if  he  has  hydrophobia  he  will  show  the  symp- 
toms and  will  die.    No  dog  gets  hydrophobia  and  lives. 

If  the  dog  lives  you  have  nothing  to  fear.  If  he  shows  the  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  cage  him  up  where  you  can  keep  him  under  obser- 
vation. If  in  a  week  to  ten  days  he  dies  he  has  hydrophobia.  If  he 
gets  well  you  have  nothing  to  fear.  If  it  dies  it  is  your  duty  to  seek 
treatment  at  once  at  some  institution  which  gives  the  Pasteur  treat- 
ment. By  taking  that  you  can  generally  overcome  the  rabies  of  the 
the  disease  before  they  appear. 

It  is  your  duty  to  try  and  protect  yourselves  and  to  protect  your 
animals  from  hydrophobia.  The  first  thing  is  to  do  away  with  the 
worthless  dogs  that  are  owned  by  no  one,  and  which  are  generally  the 
ones  that  contract  hydrophobia. 

(Applause.) 

Mr.  Ochse: — The  money  matter  of  hydrophobia  seems  to  have 
been  overlooked  in  this  discussion.  We  have  had  a  number  of  cases 
in  our  county  this  last  year.  We  hope  the  Legislature  will  pass  an 
amendment  to  the  present  Act,  so  that  all  expenses  will  not  devolve 
on  the  county  effected.  If  a  man  owns  a  dog  who  bites  a  person  you 
cannot  collect  from  him.    The  law  says  the  Poor  Board  must  pay  for  it. 

In  regard  to  killing  the  dog,  they  require  them  to  bring  the  head 
of  the  dog  to  the  institution.    True,  the  people  make  a  mistake  by 
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doing  that.  By  keeping  the  dog  for  a  week  or  ten  days  they  would 
know  whether  the  dog  had  rabies. 

One  of  our  Directors  started  out  to  look  up  a  case  and  he  ran 
against  eight  cases,  all  bitten  by  that  one  dog.  It  is  a  serious  matter, 
and  the  Act  should  be  changed  in  some  way,  either  to  compel  some 
person  to  kill  all  dogs  that  are  not  registered  or  not  provided  for,  or 
some  other  plan.  I  don't  think  it  is  right  for  the  Poor  Board  to  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  for  it,  no  matter  whose  dog  it  is.. 

Frank  H.  Yost,  Somerset:  — 

About  the  legal  aspect  of  this  question;  what  the  last  gentleman 
said  interested  me  very  much.  Under  the  first  Act  several  persons 
from  Somerset  were  sent  and  treated  at  the  Mercy  Hospital.  We  got 
a  bill  for  several  hundred  dollars  and  it  wasn't  paid  at  the  time;  after- 
wards it  was  dropped.  Shortly  afterwards  we  sent  others  up  and  we 
paid  the  bills.  I  am  satisfied  the  Act  isn't  what  we  want.  If  it  were 
tested  I  think  it  would  be  found  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  Poor  Laws, 
for  by  the  provisions  of  the  Act  it  is  made  mandatory  on  the  Poor 
Board  to  pay  for  the  treatment  of  any  person  bitten  by  a  dog  supposed 
to  be  mad.  That  couldn't  be  said  to  be  the  law,  because  the  person 
might  be  worth  thousands  of  dollars  and  yet  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
Poor  Board  to  pay  for  his  treatment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  great  trouble  is  that  the  cost  of  this  treat- 
ment is  too  high.  If  that  is  the  trouble  that  part  of  it  should  be  changed. 
If  the  circumstances  spoken  of  by  the  last  gentleman  should  confront 
our  Board,  as  solicitor,  I  would  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  Act. 

It  is  very  important  that  persons  bitten  by  dogs  affected  with 
rabies  should  be  promptly  and  properly  treated,  but  I  think  the  Act 
should  be  changed. 

(Applause).  .  / 

Bv.  Martin  W.  Barr,  Superintendent  Feeble  Minded  Institute  at 
Elwyn,  here  read  the  following  very  able  paper,  which  received  gen- 
erous applause: 

SOME  NOTES  ON  CAUSATION  OF  MENTAL  DEFECT. 

By  Martiu  W.  Btirr.  M.  JJ.,  Chief  Phy.sician  to  the  Pennsylvania  Training 
School  for  Feeble-SIinrted  Children,  Elwyn,  Pa. 

In  the  study  of  the  mentally  defective  and  backward  classes  now 
attracting  such  universal  attention,  no  subject  is  as  frequently  and 
eagerly  discussed  as  that  of  cause  and  effect.  My  own  experience,  as 
that  of  all  engaged  in  the  work,  is  to  meet  the  oft  repeated  question, 
"What  is  the  cause  of  my  child's  condition?"  The  answer  naturally 
involves  a  consideration  of  various  factors  of  causation,  which  nature 
in  her  constant  efforts  to  revert  to  original  and  healthy  types,  must 
meet  either  simply  or  in  combination  and  too  often  vainly  combat. 

Heredity  recognized  in  all  ages,  among  all  peoples  as  an  acting 
dominating  power  in  the  progression  or  retrogression  of  races,  is  de- 
cried and  repudiated  by  some,  from  a  simple  misunderstanding  or  mis- 
conception. Thus,  a  disease,  or  defect,  or  a  weakhess  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  reproduced  in  its  exact  form  of,  for  example,  tuberculosis, 
drunkenness  or  epilepsy;  but  during  the  daily  intercourse  and  cohabi- 
tation of  individuals  thus  affected,  there  may  be,  and  often  is,  a  coali- 
tion and  interfusion  producing  an  evil  far  worse  than  any  of  these,  it 
may  be  idiocy,  imbecility,  or  insanity.  Or  else  there  may  be  a  blending 
of  nerve  tissue  and  fibre  of  such  viscious  quality  as  to  produce  a  "poor 
make  up,"  so  to  speak,  in  the  offspring  who,  with  no  resisting  power, 
succumbs  easily  to  sudden  attack  or  to  the  influences  of  unhealthful  en- 
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vironment,  too  often  transmitting  its  burden  of  accumulated  ill.  For, 
unfortunately,  even  among  so-called  respectable  people  the  procreation 
of  the  human  species,  does  not  receive  a  tithe  of  attention  given  to  that 
of  horses,  of  flocks  or  of  herds. 

While  the  toleration  of  underbreeding  on  any  stock  farm  would 
meet  with  sharp  criticism,  the  affiliation  of  normal  humanity  with  de- 
fectives goes  on  in  all  lands  without  protest,  and,  save  only  in  a  few 
States  unrestrained  by  legal  injunction. 

During  more  than  a  century  of  the  work  of  sequestration  and  care, 
the  attention  of  those  engaged  in  the  task  of  amelioration  and  preven- 
tion has  notably  been  drawn  towards  the  subject  of  causation.  Accu- 
mulated data  drawn  from  family  histories,  carefully  investigated,  has 
in  that  time  afforded  foundation  for  authoritative  opinion,  and  upon 
such  basis,  various  studies  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  by  alien- 
ists of  repute — Seguin,  Howe,  Dahl,  Grabham,  Down,  Ireland,  Beach 
and  Shuttleworth  and  others.  With  the  aim  of  reducing  yet  more  close- 
ly to  concrete  forms,  carefully  graduated  tables  of  causation  have  been 
worked  out  on  the  Continent,  in  England  and  America,  convenience  dic- 
tating a  division  into  three  periods,  or  causes  acting  before,  at  the 
time  of,  and  after  birth.  All  agree  in  finding  heredity  the  most  fruitful 
cause. 

In  my  own  personal  investigation  of  4050  cases,  I  find  by  far  the 
greatest  number  of  cases  presented,  2651,  or  65.45  per  cent,  traceable 
to  causing  acting  before  birth;  those  at  the  time  of  birth  show  only 
186,  or  4.59  per  cent.;  while  those  after  birth  amount  to  1213  or 
29.96  per  cent. 

In  the  first  period  I  find  the  largest  number,  1030,  or  25.4  3  per  cent, 
due  to  an  inheritancy  of  idiocy  and  imbecility  direct.  Nothing  is  so  read- 
ily transmitted  as  defect  and  unless  strongly  counterbalanced  by  an  in- 
fusion of  pure  blood,  its  lack  of  resisting  power  and  early  affiliation  with 
other  neuroses  continually  intensify  it.  Often  in  spite  of  prepotency 
the  trait  lingers,  and  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  generation,  there  will  be  a 
physiological  housecleaning  and  a  degenerate  is  bound  to  appear. 

In  the  majority  of  instances,  however,  the  heredity  is  defect  as  in 
a  case  coming  under  my  observation,  both  parents  being  wholly  defec- 
tive— the  father  only  3  8  years  of  age — there  are  no  less  than  19  defec- 
tive children;  another  shows  eight  microcephalic  idiots,  and  yet  another 
from  similar  stock,  numbers  34  imbeciles  in  three  generations.  In  an- 
other family  the  mother  an  idiot,  has  given  birth  to  seven  idiot  children. 

The  abnormal  condition  of  mothers  during  gestation  is  respon- 
sible for  352,  or  8.69  per  cent.  Among  my  cases,  poverty,  hard  work, 
worry,  etc.,  all  combine  to  produce  idiocy,  as  does  also  any  sudden  or 
violent  shock,  mental  or  physical.  For  instance,  the  wife  of  an  official 
in  the  government  service,  present  at  the  siege  of  Tangier,  where  can- 
nonading went  on  for  three  days  continually,  gave  birth  to  an  imbe- 
cile child. 

The  ill  effect  of  a  tubercular  connection  is  not  to  be  underesti- 
mated. 

I  find  it  a  factor  both  near  and  remote  through  several  generations, 
and  responsible  for  308,  or  7.60  per  cent. 

Drs.  Shuttleworth  and  Beach  find  about  the  same — 7.57  per  cent. 

Insanity  as  a  permeating,  penetrating  disease  is  responsible  for 
280,  or  6.91  per  cent,  of  my  cases.  In  a  study  of  seven  generations, 
numbering  173  individuals,  sprung  from  one  insane  man,  I  find  25 
neurotics,  9  violently  insane,  3  imbeciles,  and  10  still-born  children, 
in  all  4  7  abnormal  cases. 

Intemperance,  while  really  exaggerated  as  a  single  factor,  is,  nev- 
ertheless, recognized  as  a  contributing  agent.  I  find  it  in  233  cases, 
or  5.7  5  per  cent.,  generally  in  combination  with  some  of  the  various 
neuroses.    In  England,  Shuttleworth  and  Beach  find  it  in  390  cases,  or 
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16.38  psr  cent.  In  Norway,  according  to  Ludvig  Dahl,  it  is  a  pro- 
nounced cause. 

Ruez  observed  idiocy  common  among  the  miners  of  Westphalia, 
who  living  apart  from  their  wives,  return  home  only  on  holidays  and 
then  generally  drunk. 

Delasiame  says  that  at  Cerene,  whose  wealth  is  in  its  vineyards, 
the  inhabitants,  in  consequence  of  a  ten  years  vine  disease,  were  forced 
to  remain  sober,  and  of  children  born  during  this  period,  mental  defect 
was  appreciably  lessened. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Scotland  and  on  the  coast  of  Normandy, 
where  whole  villages,  prior  to  the  setting  out  of  the  men  for  the  fish- 
ing grounds,  get  drunk  at  once,  one  would  expect  in  nine  months  a 
crop  of  idiot  children,  but  such  is  not  the  case. 

While  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  toxic  action  of  alcoholism  in 
the  father  may  be  a  direct  cause  of  idiocy;  one  must  also  consider  the 
associated  cause,  viz.:  the  consequent  condition  of  the  mother.  In  a 
certain  museum,  are  the  casts  of  seven  microcephalic  idiot  heads;  the 
father,  keeper  of  a  public  house,  a  man  of  some  intelligence,  was  never- 
theless a  dipsomaniac,  causing  his  wife  continual  worry  and  anxiety. 
These  children  were  not  only  conceived  in  drunkenness,  but  grew  into 
being  under  abnormal  conditions.  Later,  the  father  deprived  of  drink, 
a  child,  perfect  in  every  way,  was  born. 

A  confirmed  drunkard,  was  the  father  of  16  children;  15  died  of 
convulsions  in  infancy;  one  only,  an  epileptic,  lived.  The  mother  dying, 
the  father  married  again.  Of  this  marriage  there  were  eight  children, 
seven  of  whom  died  of  convulsions,  and  one  was  phthisical. 

The  minor  neuroses  in  130  cases  or  3.21  per  cent.,  show  chorea, 
hysteria,  sick  headache,  neuralgia  and  hyperchondrosis,  which  finding 
expression  in  violent  tempers,  ill-timed  grief,  or  untimely  mirth,  prove 
a  fruitful  cause  not  only  of  mental,  but  of  moral  defect. 

Weakened  power  of  resistance  leads  to  a  lowering  of  moral  tone 
indicated  by  indulgence  in  petty  vices,  irresponsibility  and  consequent 
inability  to  attain  success  in  life.  For  example,  one  neurotic  woman 
nervous,  flighty  and  passionate,  is  reproduced  in  10  of  18  descendants, 
six  imbeciles  and  four  early  deaths;  the  modified  condition  of  the 
others,  points  to  some  prepotency  in  a  commingling  of  pure  blood. 

Epilepsy,  directly  transmitted,  gives  119  cases  or  2.49  per  cent., 
and  similarly  cancer,  64,  or  1.58  per  cent. 

In  close  connection  with  the  subject  of  heredity,  comes  consan- 
guinity, and  probably  no  branch  of  it  has  given  rise  to  more  widely 
divergent  views. 

The  consensus  that  accepts  heredity  as  a  primary  factor  or  agent 
in  the  production  of  idiocy,  fails  to  recognize  consanguinity  as  a  dis- 
tinct and  separate  cause. 

My  investigations  have  been  made  with  the  greatest  care  and  ac- 
curacy, all  information  involving  any  possible  doubt,  having  been  ex- 
cluded, I  find  only  49  cases,  or  1.21  per  cent.  Where  the  blood  is  pure 
and  uncontaminated,  there  is  no  evil  resulting  from  inter-marriage,  if, 
however,  the  blood  has  ever  so  slight  a  taint,  idiocy  may  (although  not 
always)  be  the  result.  In  my  cases,  two  were  the  fruit  of  incestuous 
connection — one  brother  and  sister — the  other,  father  and  daughter. 
Dr.  Howe  found  4  4  idiots  in  17  consanguinous  families,  but  the  parents 
were  also  either  scrofulous  or  intemperate. 

In  the  commune  of  Batz,  an  isolated  ocean-washed  peninsula  of  the 
Loire  Infericure,  France,  with  an  average  population  of  3000,  leading 
simple,  wholesome  lives,  among  whom  crime  and  intemperance  are  un- 
known, intermarriage  has  been  common  for  hundreds  of  years  and 
imbecility  or  indeed  any  form  of  defect  is  unknown;  yet  the  number 
of  children  born  is  above  the  average. 

In  the  causes  acting  before  birth,  are  found  in  graduated  propor- 
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tion  the  heredities  of  Scrofula,  Diseases  of  the  Cardiovascular  system, 
Syphilis,  Goitre  -and  attempted  abortion. 

In  my  second  division,  causes  at  birth,  186,  or  4.59  per  cent.  The 
various  influences  retarding  or  hastening  birth  are  of  minor  import- 
ance in  comparison  with  the  harmful  results  of  instrumental  delivery 
which  I  find  in  74  instances,  or  1.83  per  cent.  Difficult  labor — tedious 
and  prolonged,  is  found  in  43  cases,  or  1.06  per  cent;  premature  birth, 
in  39,  or  .96  per  cent,  and  the  various  accidents  at  birth  in  30,  or  .74 
per  cent. 

Causes  acting  after  birth,  1213,  or  29.96  per  cent.,  are  summed 
up  under  the  head  of  accidents  and  the  various  diseases. 

Of  these  I  find  epilepsy  in  excess,  273  cases,  giving  6.7  4  per  cent. 
Indeed  I  have  come  to  regard  epilepsy  as  but  another  phase  of  certain, 
and  contiuous  degeneration;  and  that  the  majority  of  cases  of  convul- 
sions occurring  in  infancy  or  early  childhood  and  referred  to  by  physi- 
cians as  eclampsia,  are  in  reality  epilepsy;  held  in  abeyance  it  may 
be  for  years,  but  sooner  or  later — usually  about  the  period  of  puberty — 
the  spasms  will  return  with  renewed  force  and  frequency. 

Injury  to  head  from  falls  or  blows,  I  find  in  229  cases,  or  5.65 
per  cent.  A  child  may  be  born  normal,  and  the  carelessness  of  a  nurse 
defeat  all  that  nature  had  planned. 

Acute  diseases:  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  malarial  and  ephemeral  fe- 
vers, 145,  or  3.58  per  cent.,  have  been  esteemed  causes.  These  being 
the  only  ones  assigned,  insufficient  data  of  other  character  required 
their  acceptance,  but  I  feel  well  assured  that  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
some  latent  neurosis,  or  neurotic  tendency  and  lack  of  resisting  power 
was  the  true  cause,  and  the  disease  only  an  exciting  agent;  the  defect 
present,  but  latent  and  unsuspected  until  the  acute  attack  precipitated 
its  development.  The  same  might  be  said  of  other  causes 
which  appear  in  ever  lessening  gradation  of  less  than  1  per  cent.: 
Abuse,  neglect,  exposure,  gastro-intestinal  diseases,  masturbation,  iso- 
lation and  diphtheria.  Meningitis  and  scarlatina  present  a  nearly  equal 
ratio — the  one  in  110  cases,  giving  2.72  per  cent.;  the  other  in  99 
cases,  giving  2.4  5  per  cent. 

Not  to  detain  you  too  long,  I  have  given  as  succinctly  as  possible 
these  data  relating  to  the  causation  of  idiocy  and  imbecility — data  based 
upon  continuous  comparison  and  persistent  research  through  many 
years. 

A  concensus  among  students  in  many  lands  confirms  conclusively 
the  opinions  reached,  viz.:  that  any  malnutrative  condition  tending  to 
prevent,  arrest  or  retard  development  in  the  human  species,  must  re- 
sult in  idiocy  or  imbecility.  As  provocation  of  such  condition  the 
hereditary  causes  acting  singly  or  in  combination  are  most  potent. 
Heredity  is  here  proven  law;  heredity,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  as  in- 
exorable as  death  itself. 

Science  has  djjne  its  part  in  showing  cause,  and  the  light  leads  us 
to  a  parting  of  the  ways.  To  quote  the  very  pertinent  title  of  a  recent 
English  publication,  "Race  Culture;  or  Race  Suicide,"  which  shall  be 
the  trend  of  good  citizenship  in  the  coming  future? 

In  Europe — Austria,  Servia  and  Italy  lead  in  forbidding  the  mar- 
riage of  degenerates.  England  does  not  forbid  marriage,  but  makes 
sexual  intercourse  with  a  married  degenerate,  a  penal  offense. 

In  the  Americas — the  Argentine  Republic  and  the  States  of  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  Indiana  and  North  Dakota,  have  legislative  enactments 
against  the  marriage  of  degenerates  and  those  afflicted  with  hereditary 
diseases. 

Connecticut  goes  further  in  forbidding  intercourses  tending  to  the 
procreation  of  epilepsy  and  imbecility. 

Delav/are  forbids  the  intermarriage  of  paupers,  but  the  act  makes 
no  mention  of  degenerates. 
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Pennsylvania  has  twice  vainly  voiced  the  will  of  her  people  in 
Legislative  action  legalizing  asexulization  of  those  adjudged  imbe- 
cile by  proper  authority.  Meanwhile  the  necessity  for  three  large  and 
many  small  institutions,  shows  an  ever  increasing  burden  of  degen- 
erate folk  within  her  borders. 

That  the  true  end  of  segregation  and  separation  in  asylums  is 
largely  frustrated  by  the  sending  out  of  the  imbecile  unrecognizable  or 
unfit  for  self-control  or  self-protection,  there  can  be  no  question. 

Equally  true  is  it  that  the  only  solution  of  the  problem  of  such 
dissemination  is  to  be  found  in  asexualization.  Once  adopted  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  race  suicide,  and  a  means  of  race  culture,  the  public  mind 
will  readily  adopt  itself  to  it,  as  merely  a  new  system  of  quarantine 
carrying  us  forward  to  yet  higher  ideals  in  the  procreation  of  hu- 
manity. 

X\aturally  after  clearing  a  defective  strain,  the  next  step  must  be 
the  cultivation  of  higher  qualities  in  the  individual  with  the  one  aim 
of  ennobling  posterity  and  elevating  the  race. 

President  Smith  here  introduced  Dr.  Carl  Kelsey,  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  was  received  with  applause  and  addressed  the 
convention  as  follows: 

"RETURNS  FOR  MONEY  EXPENDED  FOR  PUBLIC  AND 
PRIVATE  CHARITIES." 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  feel  in  a  more  or  less  embarrassing  position,  being  at  the  tail  of 
a  long  program.  I  did  my  best  to  get  out  of  it.  You  must  not  expect 
to  learn  very  much  from  me  this  afternoon,  for  I  was  requested  to 
speak  without  even  being  asked  if  I  knew  anything  about  the  subject, 
about  which  1  probably  know  less  than  many  of  you.  My  topic  is,  "Re- 
turns for  Money  Expended  for  Public  and  Private  Charities."  I  speak 
not  as  the  active  executive  of  a  charitable  society,  but  as  a  student, 
teaching  others,  and  therefore  interested  in  the  returns,  from  the 
work  we  do  in  the  community. 

It  boils  itself  down  to  a  question  of  efficiency.  We  are  still  a  new 
country.  We  have  had  a  wealth  of  opportunities  for  everyone  who 
wanted  to  do  anything.  Moreover,  back  of  the  settled  region  has  been 
an  enormous  area  of  uncultivated  land  that  could  be  had  by  any  one. 
We  have  had  the  generosity  that  always  accompanies  a  new  and  rising 
civilization;  the  belief  that  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  permanent 
poverty,  in  a  country  situated  as  ours;  the  belief  that  such  poverty  as 
we  had  was  a  purely  transitory  matter  to  be  met  by  some  temporary 
measures,  and  when  that  belief  has  been  given  out  we  might  trust  to 
natural  events  to  enable  the  family  to  go  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
community.  Our  whole  theory  of  philanthropy,  until  the  last  genera- 
tion, has  been  that  of  merely  palliative  measures;  that  if  we  met  the 
needs  of  the  day  that  was  sufficient  and  all  we  had  to  do. 

What  is  the  result?  No  one  really  knows  anything  about  the  ex- 
tent of  poverty,  even  in  his  own  community.  You  think  you  do,  but 
I  challenge  you  to  put  it  down  in  black  and  white  so  I  can  use  it  before 
my  classes,  that  is,  anything  more  than  your  own  impressions.  We 
haven't  a  single  record  on  poverty  and  crime  that  is  worth  that  (a  snap 
of  the  finger)  from  the  student's  standpoint. 

Accurate  returns  for  the  work  we  have  done  in  philanthropy  are 
simply  not  available.  There  is  nothing  that  is  more  evident  than  the 
lack  of  statistics.  You  say  statistics  lie.  I  ask  who  make  them, 
honest  men  or  liars?  The  trouble  with  the  lying  statistics  is  that  the 
men  who  made  them  haven't  had  evidence  and  training  enough  to  make 
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them  accurately.  The  result  of  that  is  that  you  and  I,  to-day,  entering 
on  any  great  policy  of  relief  have  very  little  to  guide  us  as  to  the 
nrobable  outcome  of  the  measures  we  are  about  to  inaugurate,  except 
general  impressions.  Your  medical  men  know  what  general  impressions 
are  worth  as  to  the  causes  of  the  disease.  Supposing  I  take  illustrations 
from  other  fields.  It  chances  that  I  am  a  taxpayer  in  this  county.  One- 
half  of  the  taxes  I  pay  go  to  the  roads.  Is  there  any  way  for  me  to 
find  how  that  money  is  used,  or  whether  it  is  wisely  used?  We  haven  t 
vet  developed  a  sentiment  that  is  strong  enough  to  make  sure  that  the 
men  we  put  in  to  build  roads  know  anything  about  roads.  We  turn 
in  the  money  to  the  Supervisors,  and  then  ride  over  the  roads  they  build. 
In  one  district  you  will  find  good  roads,  and  in  another  district  miser- 
able roads  Within  a  half  mile  of  my  home,  on  an  old  macadamized 
road,  where  they  should  use  but  stone,  they  have  put  m  tons  and  tons 

°*  was  called  on  last  spring  by  the  representative  of  a  large  move- 
ment in  the  State,  to  pass  critical  judgment  on  an  argument  made  by 
a  State  official.  He  claimed  that  his  own  returns  for  his  first  year  are 
absolutely  accurate  and  reliable.  Queer  as  it  seems,  however,  he  did 
not  use  the  returns  for  his  own  first  year,  he  went  back  to  the  returns 
of  the  last  year  of  his  predecessor,  which  he  claims  are  unreliable.  He 
then  guessed  what  his  predecessor  should  have  said  and  on  this  guess 
bases  his  own  argument.  Had  he  taken  the  returns  for  his  own  first 
year  he  could  not  have  proven  his  point.  ,    ,  „  • 

I  went  into  a  public  office  in  Philadelphia  and  asked  for  their  le- 
turns  I  pointed  out  to  the  man  at  the  desk  the  heavy  increase  m  the 
death  rate  for  a  certain  time  and  asked  him  to  explain  it. 
He  looked  at  it  and  said,  "In  the  first  place  there  were  more  deaths 
I  thought  that  was  true.  I  went  in  May  to  the  office  of  a  gentlenaan  who 
spoke  this  afternoon  and  asked  him  for  the  returns  of  the  State  insti- 
tutions that  I  may  make  a  report  to  the  National  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties and  Correction.  I  could  not  get  the  figures  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing in  1906  The  office  claims  that  you,  gentlemen,  do  not  do  your 
duty.  At  least  we  cannot  find  out,  as  we  should  be  able  to,  what  is 
gQjj^g  on. 

"rake  up  our  school  system.  How  many  of  you  know,  except  in  a 
general  way,  whether  the  children  of  the  community  are  m  the  schools.' 
I  guarantee  there  is  no  district  in  the  State  but  what  some  of  the 
children  are  slipping  through  our  fingers.  Yet  we  say  the  school  system 
is  the  basis  of  our  educational  program.  Do  you  realize  how  poorly  it 
prepares  them  for  life  when  it  lets  them  go  at  the  seventh  or  eighth 
grades  to  go  to  work?  Do  you  know  that  only  about  five  per  cent,  ot 
children  ever  get  to  the  High  Schools  and  colleges?  You  wonder  why 
the  children  going  through  the  schools  go  into  professional  work  or 
something  else  rather  than  to  learn  to  run  a  farm.  Do  you  know  a 
public  school  of  this  State  that  will  teach  a  boy  how  to  run  a  farm, 
or  where  an  effort  is  made  to  hold  the  farmer's  life  on  as  high  a  plane 
as  a  professional  life?  It  is  only  the  country  magazines,  published  m 
the  cities  that  hold  up  ideals  of  country  life.  The  boys  would  rather 
be  street  car  conductors  than  to  live  on  the  old  place. 

We  have  beautiful  penal  institutions,  from  which  the  people  rarely 
escape.  Do  you  know  that  more  than  5  0  per  cent,  of  those  inmates 
have  already  served  prison  terms?  What  is  the  matter  with  our  in- 
stitutions? Does  a  man  like  prison  life  so  much  that  he  wants  to  come 
back'  Are  we  developing  a  criminal  class  in  our  public  institutions? 
Do  you  know  that  every  student  of  the  question  says  you  might  as  well 
put  over  the  door  of  every  county  jail,  "Training  School  for  Crime? 

We  boast  of  our  reformatories,  and  they  sometimes  advertise  8  5 
per  cent,  of  the  young  men  reformed.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  reformatory 
that  keeps  track  of  85  per  cent,  of  those  that  were  there  five  years 
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ago.  How  can  they  tell  then  what  becomes  of  prison  inmates.  There 
is  not  a  prison  man  in  the  country  that  really  knows  what  his  institu- 
tion is  doing,  and  he  has  no  way,  under  our  American  customs,  of  find- 
ing out.  You  could  not  get  Mr.  Nibecker  to  make  any  such  statement  of 
the  result  of  his  institution. 

We  have  our  children's  institutions  and  we  say  that  the  children 
that  have  been  in  orphan  asylums  are  placed  in  homes  are  doing  won- 
derfully well.  We  say  they  are  visited  once  a  year,  regularly.  I  would 
like  to  know  how  many  children's  institutions  there  are  which  have 
visited  their  children  once  a  year.  I  have  gone  through  institution 
after  institution  and  examined  their  records  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
they  cannot  show  by  their  records  that  they  visit  the  children  once  a 
year.  Maybe  they  do,  but  their  records  don't  show  it.  I  am  not  criti- 
cising the  institutions,  but  merely  their  returns. 

I  have  gone  to  a  Superintendent  and  asked  him  to  let  me  see  the 
correspondence  and  records  about  a  certain  child:  "I  cannot  give  it 
to  you."  Why  not?  "It  is  all  in  there,"  and  he  would  point  me  to 
a  room  about  as  big  as  this  and  say,  "It  is  all  scattered  through  the 
flies."  If  I  wanted  to  know  to-day  what  had  become  of  a  child  placed 
out  twenty  years  ago  by  some  of  the  best  institutions  of  the  country  it 
would  take  an  expert  weeks  to  even  find  out  what  the  institution  knew. 

I  have  seen  this  record  on  the  books  of  an  organization  that  places 
children  out  carefully:  "This  child  placed  with  a  family  well  known 
to  the  officers  of  the  society,  but  for  personal  reasons  the  name  of  the 
family  is  not  inserted  in  the  record."  Now  the  officials  die,  or  change, 
and  no  one  can  find  where  that  child  is.  I  leave  it  to  you  whether  or 
not  this  is  good  business. 

Take  our  County  Almshouses.  For  evidence  I  am  going  outside 
of  our  State.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  recent  investigation  of  a  small 
almshouse  in  a  neighboring  State,  which  shows  that  from  1887  to  1899 
the  cost  of  caring  for  the  poor  was  $1200  annually.  From  1900  to 
19  07  the  annual  cost  has  been  $890.  That  is  a  saving  of  more  than 
2  5  per  cent,  to  the  taxpayers.  It  was  done  by  the  introduction  of  busi- 
ness methods.  Take  our  outdoor  relief.  I  don't  stand  for  a  moment 
as  opposing  it  in  principle;  I  think  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  administer 
wisely,  in  spite  of  the  seeming  ease  with  which  the  amateur  can  do  it. 
But  I  do  criticise,  in  this  country  generally,  our  records  relative  to  out- 
door relief.  In  most  places  it  is  impossible  to  find  what  was  done  ten 
years  ago.  The  incoming  Board  of  Supervisors  cannot  find  what  their 
predecessors  did.  There  are  no  books  kept  that  will  give  the  informa- 
tion they  should  have.  You  can't  find  how  long  a  given  family  has 
been  relieved,  the  cost  of  any  particular  case,  or  the  reasons  which  led 
to  the  giving  of  relief.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  town  above 
referred  to  that  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  had  been 
for  years  charging  many  bad  bills  to  the  town.  He  was  a  merchant 
and  when  he  couldn't  collect  a  bill  he  charged  it  to  the  public  account. 
The  man  didn't  look  upon  it  as  dishonest,  and  there  is  no  way  of  doing 
anything  about  it. 

I  have  seen  entries  like  this,  "H.  B.  W.,  for  keeping  families,  ser- 
vices as  selectman,  and  work  on  the  road,  $41.00."  Please  audit  that 
account  and  find  what  the  paupers  got.  "H.  B.  W.,  150  feet  of  plank, 
and  care  of  transient  paupers,  $4.50."    How  can  you  audit  that? 

I  am  not  interested  at  all  in  stingy  methods.  I  want  the  work  well 
done,  but  I  want  it  efficiently  done,  with  as  little  cost  as  is  compatible 
with  efficiency.  Indiana  has  had  a  revival  in  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years  on  this  question  and  the  actual  expense  for  out-door  relief  is 
vastly  less  than  it  was  then,  in  spite  of  the  increase  of  population,  be- 
cause the  Supervisors  have  adopted  uniform  methods. 

Now,  what  improvements  do  we  need?  We  need,  in  the  first  place, 
a  realization  on  the  part  of  all  of  us  who  have  anything  to  do  with 
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Dhilanthropic  work,  that  we  have  got  to  take  an  account  of  stock  Do 
y?u  know  anything' of  the  foreign  publications?  They  put  to  sh^m^^ 
From  a  little  town  in  Holland  I  can  get  more  accurate  information  of 
what  is  done  in  these  regards  than  we  can  get  here,  while  Denmark 
has  a  better  system  than  we  have. 

I  can  get  from  one  of  those  places  a  statement  that  cannot  be 
duplicated  in  the  United  States.  If  you  go  into  one  of  our  big  business 
houses  you  find  that  they  have  their  accounts  analyzed  so  carefully 
that  they  can  tell  the  extra  fraction  of  per  cent,  per  ton  that  it  costs 
to  move  certain  material  they  are  dealing  in.  Business  men  do  not  put 
money  into  things  that  don't  pay.  If  we  would  put  the  business  meth- 
ods into  our  philanthropic  work  that  is  put  into  other  kinds  of  business 
we  could  work  revolutions  in  the  results. 

I  think  we  might  utilize  more  freely  the  experience  of  other  com- 
munities. I  am  glad  that  to-night  we  will  have  a  man  of  nationa  rep- 
utation in  the  care  of  children  to  speak  to  us,  Mr.  Hart.  It  will  be 
well  to  heed  what  he  savs.  He  is  this  year  making  a  special  investiga- 
tion of  the  methods  of  caring  for  dependent  children. 

Few  people  realize  how  difHcult  it  is  to  get  statements  that  can 
be  exhibited  as  reliable.  Mrs.  Russell  Sage  has  given  $10,000,000  to 
the  Sage  Foundation,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  causes  of  distress  and  for  the  stimulating  of  better  niethods 
of  work.  It  will  study  the  problems  of  poverty  in  order  that  the  bur- 
den of  poverty  may  be  reduced.    We  should  co-operate  with  all  such 

^^^"^There  is  another  thing  I  must  speak  of,  everybody  knows  that 
appropriations  to  institutions  in  this  State  are  largely  on  the  log-rolling 
basis;  that  is,  thoroughly  bad.  As  long  as  the  subsidy  system  is  the 
policy  of  the  State  we  should  all,  from  whatever  part  of  the  State  we 
come,  insist  that  those  institutions  that  are  carrying  the  burden  of 
the  State  should  be  generously  and  loyally  supported.  There  are, 
however  a  great  raft  of  local  institutions,  I  care  not  how  individually 
valuable  they  may  be,  that  do  not  have  that  significance  for  the  State 
at  large.  They  stand  on  a  very  different  basis.  Some  one  ought  to  in- 
vestigate the  subject  of  public  appropriations  to  these  institutions.  We 
want  our  wealth  used  wisely.  To-day  we  cannot  find  that  it  is  being 
used  wisely;  we  cannot  find  that  these  appropriations  are  wise  and  are 
justified  by  the  needs  of  the  State.  We  tend  to  view  the  probleni  from 
a  local  rather  than  a  State  standpoint.  We  are  not  in  a  position  to 
know  what  are  the  results  of  many  of  our  institutions  m  which  we 
have  the  greatest  pride  and  faith.  We  can  never  satisfy  ourselves,  as 
students  or  as  executives,  unless  we  go  to  work  in  a  way  that  we  know 
our  work  is  effective.  The  responsibility  is  on  us  to  see  that  our  work 
is  done  efficiently  and  we  must  not  be  satisfied  until  we  can  show  that 
it  is  well  done  to  persons  who  have  the  right  to  make  the  inquiry  of  us. 
I  thank  you  for  listening  so  long  and  so  patiently. 
Applause. 

Mr.  Colborn: — I  see  with  us  this  afternoon  one  you  have  all  heard 
of,  and  I  want  to  introduce  her,  that  she  may  speak  to  you  for  a  min- 
ute or  two.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  Mrs.  A.  B.  Parsels,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  comes  as  a  delegate  from  Women's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union. 

Mrs.  Parsels  was  received  with  applause  and  said: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Friends: 

I  bring  to  you  the  greeting  of  twenty  thousand  women  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  personal  greeting  of  three  hundred  delegates  lately 
assembled  in  State  Convention,  at  Sharon,  Pa.    Our  organization  tries 
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to  give  relief  to  tlie  down  trodden;  to  the  one  wlio  lias  become  a  pauper; 
to  the  one  who  has  become  a  felon;  yet  our  name  suggests  that  back  of 
it  we  see  the  great  cause  for  75  per  cent,  at  least  of  the  pauperism  and 
the  degeneracy,  and  we  are  trying  to  get  at  the  root  of  the  matter,  by 
localizing  and  making  less,  even  to  the  matter  of  compulsion,  this  great 
cause  of  pauperism  and  degeneracy,  and  that  will  compel  men  and 
women  to  obey  God's  law  and  the  civil  law.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  enter 
the  jails  in  the  different  counties,  where  I  meet  so  many  of  the  lads, 
and  they  say  to  me,  sometimes,  "You  are  from  Philadelphia,  when  you 
see  my  mother  or  my  grandmother  tell  her  it  was  all  through  liquor 
that  I  am  here."  We  want  the  law  as  to  liquor  executed  the  same  as 
the  pure  food  law  and  the  law  of  vaccination.  We  want  the  dog 
sweetly  chloroformed  and  put  to  sleep,  when  he  has  no  master.  We 
wish  that  men  and  women  would  be  compelled  to  obey  the  law. 

After  visiting  one  of  your  county  jails,  in  July,  where  they  are 
building  an  extravagant  wing,  I  said  to  the  warden,  haven't  you  gotten 
the  idea  that  our  organization  has,  that  in  four  or  five  years  we  will 
scarcely  want  jails  or  jailers  in  this  State  or  other  States,  the  way 
they  are  going  so  completely  dry?  I  had  just  come  from  Dover,  Dela- 
ware (Applause).  Let  me  tell  you  there  is  a  ray  of  hope.  There  is 
scarcely  a  cloud  the  size  of  a  man's  hand  in  Pennsylvania  or  in  the 
Nation.  This  splendid  American  nation  is  pushing  onward  and  up- 
ward. The  gospel  of  Christ  has  left  the  touch  of  the  Christ.  God 
bless  you  in  His  work,  as  He  does  in  all  our  work. 

Applause. 

The  Convention  here  adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning  at  nine 
o'clock. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  October  13th,  the  Committee  of  Arrangements 
and  citizens  of  West  Chester  tendered  to  the  delegates  a  most  delightful 
banquet  and  reception,  at  Memorial  Hall.  The  hall  was  tastefully 
decorated,  and  an  elaborate  menu  was  served  by  caterers  from  Ger- 
mantown,  at  which  over  two  hundred  delegates  sat  down.  After  par- 
taking of  the  banquet  there  was  a  "feast  of  reason  and  a  flow  of  soul" 
and  wit,  at  which  Dr.  J.  Lewis  Srodes,  of  Woodville,  Pa.,  presided  as 
toastmaster.  The  occasion  proved  a  very  happy  one,  and  will  long  be 
remembered.  Dr.  Srodes  kept  everyone  in  a  good  mood,  and  the  follow- 
ing toasts  were  happily  responded  to: 

"Our  Association" — President  John  L.  Smith. 

"Education  vs.  Pauperism" — Dr.  G.  M.  Philips,  Superintendent 
State  Normal  School  at  West  Chester. 

"Our  Institutions" — Col.  E.  P.  Gould,  Erie. 

"Our  Hosts" — Mrs.  E.  S.  Lindsey,  Warren,  Pa. 

"Our  Guests" — Mr.  Wilmer  W.  MacElree,  West  Chester. 

"Ourselves" — Frederick  Puller,  Scranton. 

"The  Ladies" — Mr.  L.  C.  Colborn,  Somerset. 

At  the  conclusion.  Col.  E.  P.  Gould  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  people  of  West  Chester,  on  behalf  of  the  delegates,  which  was 
heartily  given,  and  the  delegates  departed  with  the  appreciation  that 
they  had  found  at  West  Chester  a  most  cordial  people. 
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MORNING  SESSION — Wednesday,  October  14,  1908. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  9  a.  m.  as  per  adjourn- 
ment, by  President  Smith. 

Devotional  exercises  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Arthur  H.  Simpson. 

Levi  Thomas:— It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  enter  upon  our  min- 
utes some  expression  of  appreciation  for  the  fine  music  that  we  had 
yesterday.  I  therefore  move  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to 
Dr.  Barr  and  his  band,  for  the  music  that  they  gave  us  yesterday. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Thomas  was  carried. 

Mr  E.  D.  Sollenberger,  General  Secretary,  here  read  the  following 
report  of  the  work  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
was  received  with  applause. 

REPORT  OF  THE  CHILDREN'S  AID  SOCIETY  OP 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Edwiu  D.  Sollenberger,  General  Secretary,  1506  Arel.  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  188  2  and  its  incorporation  in  1883,  the  movement  has  grown 
and  spread  over  the  State  so  that  now  some  twenty  odd  counties  m  the 
western  part  of  Pennsylvania  are  organized  into  the  Western  Penn- 
sylvania Children's  Aid  Society  with  headquarters  at  Pi"sburg  while 
the  counties  of  Huntingdon.  Mifflin  and  Bedford,  under  the  leadership 
of  Prof  David  Emmert,  of  Huntingdon,  are  perfecting  a  tri-county 
organization  for  placing  and  supervising  dependent  and  neglected 
Sfldren  which  promises  much  for  the  future  of  their  work  m  Central 
PennsyWania.  In  addition,  a  number  of  counties  have  mdependent 
Children's  Aid  Societies  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Chester 
Franklin,  Delaware.  Bucks,  Lancaster  and  Montgomer>-^  Many  of  the 
remafning  counties  of  the  State  place  their  dependent  children  through 
th^  Agencv  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  having 
headquarters  in  Philadelphia.  Naturally  most  of  the  children  m  our 
care  have  been  received  from  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  but 
included  among  our  wards  at  the  present  time  are  boys,  girls  and 
young  infants  from  nineteen  different  Poor  Boards  representing  va- 
rious counties  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 

The  work  of  each  of  these  societies  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  making  up  a  report  of  the  present  status  of  the  work  of  the  Chi  - 
dren's  Ail  Societies  in  Pennsylvania.  Even  this  would  not  include  all 
of  the  placing-out  work  of  children  in  the  State,  for  many  institutions, 
societies  and  agencies  do  some  home-finding  work  for  children  coming 
into  their  care  Again  in  a  few  of  the  counties  the  Directors  of  the 
Poor  do  their  own  placing,  while  in  Blair  county  they  send  their  de- 
pendent and  neglected  children  to  the  Blair  County  Home  maintained 
by  the  County  Commissioners  by  whose  authority  the  children  are 
placed  in  family  homes  after  remaining  in  the  institution  for  a  greater 

or  l^^^j^j^^StJ'gj^J^^j^^^gnt  is  not  intended  to  be  a  complete  account  of 
the  present  status  of  placing  out  work  in  our  State,  but  rather  a  sug- 
gestion that  many  different  groups  of  good  Pennsylvanians  are  ac- 
Uvely  interested  in  home-finding  work  for  dependent  and  neglected 
children  Therefore,  in  presenting  a  report  of  the  Children  s  Aid  So- 
ciety of  Pennsylvania  (though  the  incorporate  name  may  seem  inclu- 
sive and  exclusive)  I  wish  to  have  the  Society  regarded  as  a  member 
of  a  common  family  rather  than  an  agency  standing  apart  by  itselt.  _ 
The  Society  heartily  believes  in  co-operation  with  other  agencies 
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in  child-saving  work,  and  it  is  anxious  to  be  of  whatever  assistance  it 
can  in  promoting  co-operation  not  only  among  the  child-helping 
agencies  of  Philadelphia,  but  also  throughout  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. As  an  illustration  of  this,  I  may  mention  that  for  the  five 
years  ending  December  31,  1907,  we  received  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Society  to  Protect  Children  from  Cruelty  530  children,  and  from  the 
Juvenile  Court,  of  Philadelphia,  333  children.  We  have  also  received 
children  from  a  number  of  orphanges,  children's  homes,  hospitals,  the 
Philadelphia  Society  for  Organizing  Charity  and  various  other  agencies. 
All  this  is  in  addition  to  the  children  received  from  the  Department 
and  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  various  counties. 

The  total  number  of  children  in  the  care  of  the  Society  September 
30,  1908,  was  1444.  Of  this  number  610  were  in  boarding  homes,  a 
number  of  them  only  temporarily  until  we  can  find  permanent,  free 
homes  for  them.  Others  are  children  whose  parents  are  responsible  for 
their  support  either  under  private  agreement  or  by  order  of  the  Court; 
therefore  they  cannot  be  given  out  for  adoption  or  permanent  place- 
ment. Still  others  are  children  who  are  boarding  because  their  physi- 
cal condition  is  such  that  desirable  free  homes  cannot  be  readily  found 
for  them.  Others  are  children  whom  we  are  willing  to  place  for  ulti- 
mate adoption  and  we  are  holding  them  until  just  the  right  home  is 
found.  Still  others  are  boarding  in  homes  under  an  agreement  that 
they  are  to  be  taken  free  by  their  present  care  takers  when  the  boy  or 
girl  reaches  a  certain  age.  We  are  trying  to  reduce  the  number  of 
these  latter  cases  because  more  and  more  we  are  anxious  to  find  with- 
out delay  permanent,  free  nomes  where  our  children  may  be  accepted 
as  a  member  of  the  family.  We  find  it  desirable,  however,  to  have 
many  different  methods.  There  are  so  many  different  kinds  of  children 
and  so  many  different  kinds  of  homes  that  the  best  results  are  doubt- 
less secured  by  taking  each  case  individually  and  endeavoring  to  work 
out  the  best  possible  solution  under  the  circumstances. 

The  remaining  834  children,  which  we  have  in  our  care  in  addi- 
tion to  the  610  boarding  cases,  are  all  subject  to  exactly  the  same  su- 
pervision. Most  of  them  are  likely  to  be  permanent  members  of  the 
families  in  which  they  have  been  placed,  but  they  are  subject  to  re- 
moval by  the  Society  whenever  the  welfare  of  the  child  demands  it. 

We  have  continued  our  policy  of  trying  to  avoid  separation  of 
mothers  from  their  infants  by  finding  them  situations  at  domestic 
service  usually  in  the  country.  This  plan  makes  the  mother  self-sup- 
porting and  secures  her  love  and  care  for  the  child.  To  be  effective, 
work  of  this  character  must  be  very  carefully  performed  and  much 
discrimination  is  needed  in  order  to  decide  upon  the  best  method  in 
each  individual  case.  During  the  year  1907  we  found  working  homes 
for  5  87  destitute  mothers  each  with  one  or  two  young  children. 

In  the  case  of  children  whose  board  is  paid  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Health  and  Charities  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  or  by  one 
of  the  Poor  Boards  in  the  State,  as  soon  as  we  are  able  to  find  per- 
manent, free  homes,  payment  of  board  by  the  Poor  Board  is  discon- 
tinued. The  length  of  time  required  to  accomplish  this  varies  with 
the  physical  and  mental  condition  of  the  child  when  received,  its  age 
and  other  circumstances.  It  is  my  belief  that  we  can  develop  our  work 
in  the  future  so  as  to  reduce  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  is 
necessary  to  board  a  child  at  the  expense  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor. 
In  other  words,  I  think  that  by  a  more  systematically  organized  can- 
vass of  the  State  and  by  greater  co-operation  between  the  various 
counties,  we  may  be  able  to  find  more  desirable,  permanent,  free  homes 
for  these  children  than  we  have  done  in  the  past.  I  cannot  pass  this 
phase  of  the  subject,  however,  without  calling  attention  to  the  neces- 
sity which  exists  for  meeting  the  expense  of  supervision  of  these  chil- 
dren after  they  have  gone  into  the  so-called  free  homes.    I  have  in 
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.^ind  now  a  boy  whom  we  received  from  one  of  the  Poor  Boards  m 
^898  In  1899  a  permanent,  free  home  was  found  for  him,  but  ever 
i-ni'thfl^  date  our  Society  has  kept  in  touch  with  the  home,  receiving 
auarterly  reports  from  ^^^^  of  the  church  where  the  boy  attended 

^nndav  School  and  monthly  reports  from  the  school  teacher  as  well  as 
makini  unannounced  visits  at  least  twice  a  year  and  sometimes  oftener. 
TcouW  cite  scores  of  similar  cases  received  from  various  Poor  Boards^ 
'  '°"opin!ons'd[fler  in  various  parts  of  our  State  -      ^^he  best  method 
of  nroviding  for  expense  of  after-supervision  in  the  case  of  children 
Placed  free      n  the  case  of  boarding  children,  the  per  capita  Payment 
bv  the  Poor  Boards  does  not  cover  the  cost  of  supervision.    It  barely 
meets  the  actual  expense  of  board  and  clothing  and  allows  nothing 
^r  transportation  and  administrative  and  other  expenses.    It  is  just 
Scause'The  Children's    Aid    Societies  throughout  Pennsylvania  are 
pnvimT?  tn  have  and  promote  this  co-operation  with  the  various  Poor 
boards  that  I  take  tWs  opportunity  to  emphasize  the  effort  which  we 
are  makins  to  provide  for  the  expense  of  supervision  and  adminis- 
tration  hoping  ?hat  it  may  encourage  others.    In  addition  to  a  few 
ihousrAd  dol  ars  annual  income  from  our  comparatively  small  endow- 
ment, we  are  fortunate  in  having  a  number  of  annual  subscribers  to 
thP  work  of  this  Society,  the  total  amount  contributed  m  1907  being 
$15  040  00     in  addUion  to  this,  the  Directors  of  the  Society  made 
personal  contributions  to  provide  furniture  and  Ali^S  ^ases  for  he 
office  and  from  private  sources  the  Directors  have  also  provided  the 
sSarv  for  the  full  time  of  one  person  for  two  years  and  part  time  of 
Sother     we  have  also  received  the  usual  State  aid  regarding  which 
vou  are  familiar.    I  may  say  that  we  hope  to  increase  the  income  of 
the  SocietvTy  voluntary  contributions  and  we  hope  also  to  increase  our 
'pe'rmanenf  endowment 'fund  but  even  so,  it  is  ^1^-/^-^^  tlie  demand^ 
upon  the  Society  are  increasing  at  such  a  rate  that  we  shall  have  to 
ask  for  more  money  from  the  State.    However,  we  may  feel  as  to  the 
b£t  metZd  of  "State  Aid"  in  charitable  work,  we  all  recognize  that 
the  Stite  has  a  duty  to  perform  in  helping  to  transform  its  dependent 
and  nSected  children  into  intelligent,  virtuous  and  self-supporting 

citizens.  , 
During  the  past  year  we  have  installed  a  complete  new  record 
system  in  our  office.    Under  this  system  all  applications  received  for 
cMiren  areTndexed  alphabetically  under  the  name  of  the  coun  y  from 
wh  ch  they  are  received,  and  it  is  possible  to  see  at  a  glance  ]ust  how 
many  applications  have  been  received,  accepted  and  rejected  from  each 
bounty    The  application  blank,  the  references  and  the  written  report  of 
our  agent,  made\fter  a  personal  visit  to  the  home,  are  fl  filed  alpha 
betically   n  a  vertical  folder  where  they  are  convenient  of  access  at 
Tny  time.    We  also  make  a  record,  indexed  under  the  name  of  each 
cMld   of  the  name  of  the  family  with  whom  placed   the  Po^t  office 
railroad  station,  distance  and  direction  of  the  home  f/"^  the  station 
and  other  items  of  information  useful  for  purposes  of  visitation.  On 
the  back  of  this  card  are  columns  in  which  we  keep  a  record  of  the 
iSits  made  to  each  child.    These  cards  are  filed  alphabetically  by  coun- 
ties and  towns  and  it  is  possible  to  see  at  once  just  where  each  child  in 
the  care  of  the  Society  is  living.    In  order  to  keep  a  careful  record  of 
Ihe  church  and  Sunday  School  attendance  of  each  child,  we  have  stil 
another  card  indexed  under  the  name  of  the  child,  giving  the  school 
teacher's  name  and  address  and  the  pastor's  name  and  address.  We 
receive  a  quarterly  report  from  the  pastor  with  respect  to  church  and 
Sunday  School  attendance  and    a    monthly    report  «rom  the  school 
teacher  giving  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  health  and  cloth- 
ing of  th^  child,  and  particularly  an  itemized  statement  as  to  the 
scholarship  record.    All  this  is  carefully  entered  on  the  back  of  the  card 
and  all  delinquencies  are  carefully  followed  up  by  correspondence  or 
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personal  visitation  or  both.    When  a  child  is  received  a  history  card 
is  carefully  made  out  and  attached  to  it  is  a  typewritten  statement 
concerning  the  circumstances  of  the  case.     We  make  every  effort  to 
secure  all  possible  information  about  the  child  that  may  be  of  use  in  ' 
dealing  with  the  case. 

We  believe  that  it  means  something  to  become  responsible  for  the 
environment,  religious  and  mental  training  of  a  child  and  that  the  very 
best  office  record  systems  used  in  modern  business  are  none  too  good  to 
be  used  in  child-helping  work.  By  this  emphasis  upon  the  value  of  a 
good  record  system,  I  hope  that  I  am  not  giving  the  impression  that 
we  rely  upon  machinery  for  our  results,  for  after  all,  we  are  dealing 
with  human  relationships  and  success  or  failure  of  our  work  depends 
upon  the  intelligence,  devotion  and  good  understanding  of  those  who 
are  in  actual  contact  with  the  children.  The  same  results  can  be  se- 
cured by  different  methods.  The  important  thing  is  to  have  some  way 
of  selecting  good  homes  and  to  have  a  safe  and  sure  method  of  main- 
taining supervision  necessary  to  guarantee  the  best  results. 

Mr.  Sollenberger: — I  have  formed  the  impression  that  the  work 
in  Chester  county  is  a  model.  I  feel  that  the  foundations  that  have 
been  laid  by  the  Society  in  Chester  county,  during  the  past  year,  are 
such  that  we  can  all  follow  them  with  profit.  There  is  a  growing  im- 
pression throughout  the  State  that  there  must  be  an  extension  of  this 
work,  in  a  thorough  way,  to  include  every  county  in  the  State. 

The  Convention  was  here  favored  with  music  by  the  band  from 
the  House  of  Refuge  at  Glen  Mills,  which  was  received  with  applause. 

President  Smith  here  called  for  the  report  of  the  School  for  Way- 
ward Girls,  of  Indiana  county. 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Rankin  (Fayette): — Mrs.  Willard  wishes  me  to  state 
that  there  seems  to  be  a  misunderstanding  as  to  what  this  School  is. 
It  was  established  because  we  had  girls  turned  over  who  had  been 
placed  out  several  times,  but  they  had  no  training.  This  was  estab- 
lished by  a  certain  number  of  counties  furnishing  the  money  and 
buying  it.  It  belongs  to  those  counties.  We  never  take  more  than 
eighteen  girls  at  a  time.  There  are  two  paid  officers,  the  matron  and 
the  teacher.  Mrs.  Willard  is  Superintendent.  She  is  very  fond  of 
girls  and  she  acts  in  a  mothery  way  toward  them.  They  have  no  State 
aid  and  it  is  not  a  State  institution. 

Mrs.  Sue  Willard  here  read  the  report  of  the  school  just  referred 
to,  as  follows,  which  was  received  with  applause: 

REPORT  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  HOME  FOR  GIRLS  OF 
INDIANA,  PENNA. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  similarity  of  the  reports  of  each  year's 
work  in  a  home  of  this  character,  we  believe  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  our  work 
should  bQ  kept  informed  of  its  progress  and  prospects  for  future  use- 
fulness. 

It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  a  very  successful  year's 
work.    Satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  in  all  departments. 

The  matron  and  teacher  have  rendered  faithful  and  efficient  ser- 
vice; and  our  girls  have  shown  a  real  interest  and  a  spirit  of  willing- 
ness and  cheerfulness,  which  is  to  be  greatly  commended. 
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The  increased  interest  manifested  by  the  people    of    our  com- 
Sve^ever  been  amenaMe  to  pr^ 

SThrhoretld'offlie'rr;oreSn;  correct  and  encourage,  as  the  case 
S'^bte  "1trs%S  sm,e  J'a'ccorpHsVrerman^ 

-'^'-!^^;^LTMen  a„o.ds  .„e  genu.es  ,0.  on«ooj 

o1r°Ss  S\a^="„raSv  soo^  ana  st,U 
continues  so,^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ,    t^.  Home  and  to  one 

""""SJtint'riaT'/ea?  IThYvf .iru-^Se'^r  care  tony  gir.s  and 

-«c?Se"i.°lre.^.^Ve1s«rou^ 

S'l f ./Sfd-rrto-onforr-iL^  ^n.:^:  ^,e  d^^^. 


Mr  Colborn:— We  have  one  here  his  morning  that  you  will  be 
pleased 'to  hear  from.  He  was  a  professor  in  Juniata  College,  but  for 
some  years  has  been  devoting  most  of  his  time  to  child  work.  He  s 
connected  with  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  I  take  pleasure  m  in- 
troducing Prof.  Emmert,  of  Huntingdon. 

'''°'?am'5iTenUrelv  new  in  the  work  for  children.  My  experience 
covers  TperTod  of  t  Jenty-eight  years.    For  ™y  years  I  h-ej^een 
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ago  I  gave  up  the  class  room  to  develop  that  idea.  I  made  up  mv 
mind  that  we  will  do  little  more  placing  out  of  children  until  we  can 
take  proper  care  of  them.  No  one  can  lie  down  to  sleep  with  a  good 
conscience  or  die  in  peace  with  helpless  children,  for  whose  guardian- 
ship he  IS  responsible,  scattered  over  the  country,  unless  their  super- 
vision is  assured. 

In  an  address  before  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Christian  Associations 
of  Juniata  College,  I  once  referred  to  the  fact  that  there  were  at  that 
time  m  India  or  on  the  way  nine  missionaries  from  that  institution 
I  expressed  the  hope  that  I  might  live  to  see  the  day  when  there  should 
be  a  tund  ot  $25,000  to  sustain  an  active  agent  or  missionary  to  chil- 
dren m  the  Juniata  Valley. 

r.  u^^^I  1^^^  meeting  two  young  ladies  followed  me  to  my  house 
One  handed  me  a  penny  saying,  "This  is  all  I  have  just  now  "  An- 
other gave  me  twenty-flve  cents.  "This  is  the  beginning  of  the 'fund— 
the  mustard  seed,'  "  I  remarked.  Later  a  young  man  hearing  of  this 
incident  added  three  dollars.  The  fund  remained  $3.26  for  several 
years  I  then  wrote  a  little  booklet,  "After  twenty-four  Years  "  "A 
f  \T-  }}'^  J*""''  children  in  the  Juniata  Valley.  This  little  booklet 
tell  into  the  hands  of  a  gentleman,  who  on  his  way  to  New  York  sent 
for  me  to  meet  him  at  the  train.  He  said,  "I  read  the  booklet.  I  see 
what  you  have  in  mind,  and  I  approve  your  plan.  Can  you  get  the 
S^""®^-^  .}J^^^  I  had  $400  in  pledges  and  some  other  promised. 
He  said,  When  you  have  $24,000  I  will  give  you  the  twenty-fifth" 
The  sanae  day  another  gentleman  offered  $1,000  and  another  $500. 
At  this  time  the  fund  has  reached  $14,000  with  numerous  promises  of 

M"".  /  ^^"^  '^^^  ^^om  Mr.  Carnegie,  but  I  must 

get  $24  for  every  one  he  gives,  while  for  a  church  organ  you  may  get 
dollar  for  dollar.  I  am  encouraged  in  that  he  and  other  men  of 
wealth  recognize  this  movement. 

We  mean  to  charter  this  fund  and  keep  it  sacred  for  the  purpose 
of  supervision.  It  is  not  intended  for  food  and  clothing,  these  we 
can  get  for  the  asking  any  time,  but  it  is  an  investment  for  brains  To 
do  this  work  effectively  we  must  have  the  services  of  competent  people 
We  cannot  depend  upon  volunteer  service  and  our  work  of  placing  chil- 
dren m  families  will  never  be  a  success  until  in  each  county  or  group 
of  counlies  supervision  is  guaranteed. 

+1.1  ^''^f  ''^/f!  i"^.*?'}'®,  '^^''^         tlie  Russell  Sage  Foundation 

m  the  study  of  child-placing."  We  are  finding  some  important  facts, 
liie  trustees  of  the  fund  are  not  giving  money  away  at  this  time.  Job 
said,  I  was  eyes  to  the  blind,  feet  to  the  lame,  a  father  to  the  father- 
less, and  the  cause  which  I  knew  not,  that  I  searched  out."  They  are 
searching  out  the  cause,  and  when  the  work  is  done,  we  will  have  some 
tacts  ot  great  value  to  all  who  are  interested  in  poor  children 
fi,  ^^"o^  is  being  made  of  child-placing  in  the  United  States  by 
the  bage  Commission.  Dr.  Hasting  H.  Hart  is  chairman  of  the  Com- 
^.'^     •„  ^®  "^'^^  ^?  to-night  on  his  return  from  the  Pacific  coast 

and  will  discuss  the  matter  fully,  I  hope,  under  the  subject,  "After 
bupervision. 

President  Smith:— We  have  with  us  Mr.  Charles  H.  Pennypacker, 
an  attorney  of  our  Bar,  who  is  also  an  historian,  who  will  give  us  a  ten- 
minute  talk  on  the  history  of  Chester  County. 

Mr.  Pennypacker  was  received  with  applause,  and  said: 
Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  have  been  talking  in  this  Court  Room  for  almost  forty  years 
and  If  my  voice  does  not  fill  it  on  this  occasion  raise  your  right  hand 
and  you  will  get  a  tone  an  octave  higher. 

This  county  was  named  in  168  2  when  William  Penn  landed  where 


/ 
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Pitv  nf  Chester  is  now  located  in  Delaware  county.  ^  By  his  side 
?r^^2i  P,i«Pv     Penn  said  to  Pusey  "What  shall  we  call  this  goodly 
anS  SLb  repUed.   -we  will  c'all  it  Chester  after  the  town  on 
tiio  Pivpr  nee  in  England  from  whence  we  came.  +    t  „ 

we  are  the  original  county  in  this  State  and  we  continue  to  be 

""""^In  the  summer  of  1777  Brandywine  Manor  Presbyterian  Church  in 
thi.  Jmmtv  hXsent  every  able-bodied  man  from  its  membership  into 
tSL  Continental  Irmy!  and  the  women  of  that  parish  went  to  the  bar- 
vest  flew  and  took  in  the  harvest.    Such  was  the  patriotism  of  the  fol- 

^°"^Buf  whtt^SaiTslfofThe'liescendants  of  old  Ireland,  who  came 
to  ChesteT  county '  One  of  them,  General  Anthony  Wayne,  com- 
m^n^d'edtheTeff  wing  of  the  patriot  army  at  J^^i^^^^^f^J^/-?^^™^ 
and   General   John   Sullivan,   an   Irishman   from  Londond^^^^^ 

?aTy^irr7  9  0°c=is"in  S^L^fs  of  S^X'SSL^e. 

BtT^.!^Sr'i^^'~^S'^^^^^  sTvInsTfd  the 
adoption  of  a  common  school  system  by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vaiifa  our  renresentatives  were  the  staunchest  friends  of  the  measure 
vania  our  representa  Rebellion  more  than  three  thousand 

of  ouT  sons  willing,  anxious  and  determined  to  preserve  this  Union^ 
fnd  this  coulty  has  been  noted  for  the  ability  of  her  sons  or  the 
wniingness  and  eagerness  of  her  people  to  face  responsibility,  to  look 
7or  thl  best  and  to  use  the  best,  to  welcome  reform,  new  thoughts  and 

l?r?r=rS  ovtr^°these  seven  hundred  and  twenty  square 

^  b  I'l^r!  :Sy^comrun?tr  ^X^'^Z^^rS'^ 
H.^f^h^ers  ha^e  scattered  all  over  the  West,  and  go  where  you  may  in 
?he  westerf  counties  of  Pennsylvania  you  will  find  the  descendants  of 

""^"'our' watJrs'arTtributary  to  the  Susquehanna  on  the  one  hand 
and  to  the  DeYaware  on  the  oOier.  In  West  Chester  we  are  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty  feet  nearer  heaven  than  they  are  in  Philadelphia 
fLau4ter)  we  have  a  population  of  almost  eleven  thousand  people 
and  if  the'eariv  days  of  anti-slavery  it  was  a  very  active  station  upon 

"?ourTorthy  Sm^'mformed  you  at  the  beginning  that  I  was 
limited  to  Ten  minutes,  though  I  suppose  he  meant  that  I  was  limit^^^^ 
at  ten  minutes,  and  I  must  stop.  We  are  the  only  consistent  P  ohibi- 
?i,n  county  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania.  It  matters  not  whether  it 
be  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat  he  always  has  the  reserved  right  to 
vote  for  Prohibition. 

"The  rose  may  stand  for  England,  the  lily  for  France  uphold; 

The  thistle  bloom  for  Scotland  and  the  shamrock  for  Ireland  bold, 

But  the  greatest  and  the  finest  of  all  the  great  bequests 

Is  the  shimmering  sheen  of  the  ripening  corn. 

The  glory  of  the  West." 
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Mr.  Walter  Bowditch  here  led  the  discussion  on  "Intemperance 
and  Pauperism,"  and  addressed  the  convention  as  follows: 

thirtv^nnr^tf  ^""'"^^  f  P^^^^^^^  to  visit  this  beautiful  place  at  this  our 
thirty-fourth  annual  convention  and  to  meet  so  many  familiar  faces 
lirJT'^T^  ^'^^^^  '^"^  program  for  a  discussion  on  '  Intern: 

perance  and  Pauperism."  This  is  an  honor  I  appreciate.  I  am  not 
a  public  speaker,  but  will  make  a  few  plain  remi^ks,  the  position  we 
occupy  as  Directors  of  the  Poor  bring  us  in  contact  With  all  kinds  ^f 
vice  and  poverty,  the  most  serious  question,  is  intemperance  as  the 
most  cases  we  assist  can  be  traced  to  that  cause.  How  to  prevent  it 
is  beyond  me.  We  are  constantly  called  on  from  famTlies  where  the 
parents  squander  their  money.  We  know  it  at  the  time  but  Cannot  let 
children  suffer.  We  sometimes  by  kind  treatment  and  a  little  Attention 
induce  them  to  reform.  Sometimes  we  try  harsh  meLures  which  does 
not  remedy  the  evil.  If  they  are  sent  to  the  correction  or  the  Tail  as  thiv 
deserve  we  still  have  their  families  to  support  and  when  hey  come  out 

nne^  tw'  1^^"^        ^-^  ^"'^  ^'^^  -question  of  lessening^hrevS 

one  that  has  occupied  the  thoughts  of  the  profoundest  thinkers  from 
time  immemorial.  What  we  men  and  women  who  are  engaged  in  looking 
after  those  who  are  m  many  cases  the  innocent  victims  of  intemoeranci 
have  to  face  and  contend  with,  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  cure  as  i? 
IS  a  preventive.  Men  of  practical  experience  know  full  well  hat  the 
cause  of  pauperism  is  not  always  the  intemperate  use  of  alcohoHc 
beverages  There  are  many  other  causes  that  lead  to  the  disrupUon  of 
a  home  other  tjian  the  evil  of  drink.  The  evil  of  unwarranted  jea°ousv 
l^'^/r^  gossipping  neighbor  are  only  a  few  of  the  causes 

that  lead  o  pauperism  other  than  the  drink  habit.  There  is  ntem^er- 
f^Z  f  ^J?  tbmgs,  and  the  man  of  practical  aifairs  sees  ai  d  meSs 
them  m  his  every-day  walk  in  life,  and  the  question  that  confronts 
him  IS  not  one  that  appeals  to  brute  force  or  to  the  corrective  forces 

the  Idea  of  moial  suasion  is  and  must  always  be  predominant  When 
you  meet  a  man  or  a  woman  (and  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  S 
always  the  man  who  is  the  victim  of  excesses)  do  norattempt  to  chib 
him  into  bettering  his  ways,  but  speak  to  him  kindly,  S  hfm  on  the 
back  and  whisper  an  encouraging  word  into  his  ear  Were  mo?e  of 
this  sort  ot  attempted  retormation  put  into  torce  on  the  pari  of  we 
men  and  women  who  come  into  contact  with  not  exactl?  ?he  seaiTv 

afre'adv  .aid'"  f  "f"'  ^^"'"^^^  untortunate,  the  result  as  I  have 

•  °*  intemperance  in  thought,  speech  or  action  and  there 
would  be  an  appreciable  decrease  in  the  number  of  orphans  and  des- 
anroufliu'sbands"'^^^^  "^^^^  discoura^ged  Ind^down 

I  thank  you  for  your  attention.    Last  night  one  of  the  sneaker<5 
said  he  didn't  care  so  much  tor  the  individual  as  tor  the  whole  body 
I  am  talking  tor  the  individual  and  tor  the  whole  body     I  Tm  ,  ot  hon: 

nofaTafkS'f  do°/.'\"  ^.^f'  "^^^^  other  chaiiUes     I  am 

heie  is  i^arity  ^^aritable  work,  and  the  question 

Applause. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Baumgartner  (Venango),  here  addressed  the  Conven- 
tion, as  follows: 

The  subject  assigned  me  for  discussion  is  as  broad  as  the 
universe  and  beyond  the  capabilities  of  any  human  br^fn  to 
comprehend  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  issue.  It  is 
te  h.vi°..  deplored,  however,  that  in  this  great  land  of  ours 
we  have  so  great  a  percentage  of  inebriates  and  paupers.  How- 
hret'hr/n     fif'''  institutions    tor    the    care  of  our  untoriunate 

brethren,    they    are    taxed    to    their  utmost  capacity,    and  under 
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our  system  of  government  there  is  no  other  nation  under  the 
golden  canopy  of  heaven  who  has  made  such  efforts  to  reclaim  that 
portion  of  our  populace,  who  have  not  the  moral  force  to  resist  the 
power  of  appetite,  but  in  this  great  and  glorious  nation  of  success  and 
achievement  our  statesmen  and  financiers  have  deemed  it  wise  to  sepa- 
rate or  divide  our  acreage  and  populace  into  States,  counties  and  town- 
ships, that  we  may  better  administer  the  affairs  of  State  and  Nation. 
The  great  central  qualification  of  success,  we  believe,  is  organization  and 
in  no  State  has  the  efforts  of  the  organized  bodies  been  so  successful  as 
in  this  grand  old  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania;  and  calling  to  mind 
the  nobler  efforts  and  excellent  results  achieved  in  the  past,  we  feel 
assured  that  this  thirty-fourth  annual  convention  of  Poor  Directors 
and  Public  Charities  will  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  this  organ- 
ization; good  that  will  receive  plaudits  of  like  organizations  in 
sister  States  and  under  the  comprehensive  influence  of  this  organiza- 
tion and  particularly  that  branch  of  it  known  as  the  Children's  Aid 
Society,  the  influence  for  the  suppression  of  intemperance  and  ulti- 
mate pauperism  by  removing  children  from  homes  where  intemperance 
and  low  aspiration  prevail,  and  placing  them  in  homes  where  they  are 
surrounded  by  restraining  influences  and  high  aspirations  has  been  a 
service  inspired  from  on  high,  and  one  which  we  as  Poor  Directors 
should  not  fail  to  recognize  in  a  substantial  manner.  The  solution 
of  this  question  is  problematical  in  its  nature,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
there  are  as  many  opinions  as  to  its  solution  as  there  are  people  pres- 
ent this  morning,  however,  I  do  not  recognize  this  subject  as  entirely 
a  political  problem,  neither  do  I  deem  it  exclusively  a  social  question, 
but  I  am  inclined  to  regard  it  as  more  social  than  otherwise.  In  my 
opinion  we  are  living  too  far  apart  in  the  home  life.  We  do  not  get 
together  close  enough  to  instill  in  our  children  the  importance  of  a 
clean  life  and  a  high  and  noble  ambition,  not  that  we  are  any  the  less 
interested  in  our  sons  and  daughters  than  our  fathers  and  mothers,  but 
the  exigencies  of  the  age  claim  so  much  of  our  time  that  the  home 
life  in  a  great  many  instances  is  neglected.  Friends,  how  well  do  you 
remember  when  that  dear  old  sainted  father  or  mother  took  you  on 
their  knee  or  called  the  little  family  together  and  impressed  on  their 
minds  or  instilled  in  their  hearts  the  importance  of  a  clean  life  and  a 
high  and  noble  ambition.  Those  lessons,  friends,  have  followed  you 
from  your  childhood  to  the  days  of  maturity  even  unto  the  present  day. 
You  had  instilled  into  your  mind  the  importance  of  good,  honest  work. 
Have  you  ever  stood  at  the  gate  of  one  of  our  great  manufacturing 
industries,  where  hundreds  of  men  are  employed,  have  you  ever  looked 
into  the  faces  of  these  men  who  are  driving  the  wheels  of  commerce  to 
a  degree  never  attained  before  in  the  history  of  this  nation 
the  men,  strong  of  body  and  mind,  and  clean  of  heart 
are  not  the  men  who  become  paupers  or  inebriates.  A  few  days 
ago  in  the  City  of  Hartford,  where  is  located  one  of  the  largest  carpet 
mills  in  this  country,  if  not  in  the  world,  where  thirty-two  hundred 
men  are  employed,  stood  one  young  man,  frail  of  body  but  strong  of 
heart  who  took  his  place  in  the  line  of  big-hearted,  noble  workmen, 
not  in  the  counting  room,  not  in  the  office,  but  in  the  sorting  room, 
sorting  wool  for  $5.00  per  week.  This  young  man  is  learning  his  life- 
work  that  he  may  be  better  fitted  to  occupy  the  position  that  may 
come  to  him  later  in  life.  This  young  man  is  of  the  foremost  family 
of  our  country,  the  eldest  son  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
(Applause).  When  a  man  like  Theodore  Roosevelt  appreciates  the 
value  of  good,  honest  and  earnest  work,  that  his  sons  may  develop 
into  able-bodied  men,  clean  of  heart  and  strong  of  limb  how  much 
more  should  we,  as  an  organization,  take  upon  ourselves  the  respon- 
sibility of  instilling  into  the  hearts  of  the  rising  generation  the  ambi- 
tion to  work. 
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I  wish  to  say  in  conclusion  that  the  debt  of  gratitude  that  these 
Directors  of  the  Poor  owe  to  the  Children's  Aid  Society  is  one  that  we 
may,  at  times,  underrate.  But  the  founders  of  this  organization  (many 
of  them  gone  to  their  reward)  could  they  have  looked  with  prophetic 
eye  adown  the  path  of  time  until  the  present  day,  their  wildest  ambi- 
tions would  have  been  more  than  realized,  and  those  old  patriarchs 
who  have  lived  and  died  in  the  work,  should  he  an  incentive  to  us. 

Let  me  admonish  you,  be  honest,  be  earnest,  be  zealous,  until  the 
smoke  is  rolled  back  and  we  see  shining  over  the  golden  ramparts  of 
heaven  the  faces  of  those  old  patriarchs,  and  we  hear  the  hallelujahs 
ringing  from  their  throats  and  the  good  words  "well  done."  I  thank 
you.  .       .  ,  . 

Applause.  • 

Samuel  T.  Bell  (Mercer): 

This  question  of  intemperance  and  poverty  is  an  important  one. 
I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  it  in  my  life,  and  I  have  seen  both  sides. 
I  was  brought  up  under  the  most  rigid  Scotch  Covenanter  principles, 
and  have  therefore  had  good  reason  to  abstain;  but  in  the  war  it  was 
a  very  poor  school  for  that  kind  of  education.  Brought  up  as  rigidly 
as  I  was  I  might  have  been  liable  to  have  been  led  away,  when  I  went 
out  for  myself,  but  1  know  of  its  effects.  I  know  that  it  degenerates. 
We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  environment  we  live  in.  We  thmk 
if  we  are  brought  up  in  the  proper  society  we  can  overcome  this  mat- 
ter We  can  mitigate  it  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  by  efforts  towards 
suppressing  it  and  teaching  the  young  to  know  that  it  is  a  thing  to  be 

^"^^'^The  Ladies'  Aid  Society  is  doing  a  great  work,  and  if  we  can  give 
them  the  power  and  authority  to  reach  the  child  and  instill  this  idea 
into  them  we  will  do  more  good  than  in  any  other  way.  Our  school 
teachers  and  educators  can  do  much  good  in  this  line,  more  perhaps 
than  anyone  else.  And  we  can,  as  citizens,  help  to  set  an  example  be- 
fore the  youth  of  the  land  that  will  help  in  this  work.  I  thank  you 
for  your  attention  to  my  short  talk. 

Applause.  ,  ; 

Mrs.  Jane  T.  Barnard,  of  Kennett  Square,  read  the  following  pa- 
per, "Result  of  24  years  work  of  C.  A.  S.  in  Chester  County,"  from  the 
program  of  yesterday,  which  was  received  with  applause: 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  „        .  ^- 

The  committee  who  prepared  the  program  for  this  convention  has 
asked  me  to  report  "the  result  of  twenty-four  years  work  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society  of  Chester  County."  In  order  to  do  thif;  it  nec- 
essary to  go  back  to  the  time  when  the  law  was  passed,  reciui"i^g  that 
all  children  between  the  ages  of  two  and  sixteen  years  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  almshouse.  This  law  aroused  an  interest  and  an 
enthusiasm  in  the  minds  of  many  earnest  men  and  women  m  the  county 
and  meetings  were  called  to  consider  the  best  means  of  complying 

"^'^^For  a  time  it  was  a  mooted  question  whether  it  should  be  another 
instituUon  especially  for  children,  or  placing  them  in  private  homes. 
pTnallv  good  judgment  prevailed  and  the  latter  plan  was  adopted, 
Tnd  we  have  vet  to  hear  of  any  dissatisfaction  either  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Aid  Society  or  the  Directors  of  the  Poor,  who  have  a  ways 
encouraged  us  by  their  hearty  co-operation  and  advice,  and  their  ap- 
predatton  of'our^ervices.  At  the  beginning  the  field  was  new  many 
nf  our  ideas  were  crude  and  our  plans  imperfect.  Step  by  step  we 
h.ve  learned  by  experience  and  trial;  little  by  little  we  have  estab- 
lished f  system  whTch  is  working  easily,  harmoniously  and  beneficiently. 
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We  have  an  active  membership  of  two  hundred  and  six  women; 
10  life  members,  and  nine  contributing  members.  Since  1884  we  have 
found  homes  for  49  8  children,  while  our  supplementary  department 
(the  children  not  charged  to  the  county)  numbers  154. 

We  began  by  providing  only  for  those  children  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  afterwards  developed  our 
plans  to  cover  a  much  wider  scope  and  embrace  the  protection  of  all 
homeless,  deserted  and  maltreated  children.  Without  desiring  to  re- 
lieve from  responsibility  those  to  whom  the  proper  care  of  these  chil- 
dren naturally  belongs,  we  observed  many  cases  where  parents  so  ne- 
glected or  abused  their  offspring  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  if  not 
incumbent  upon  us  in  the  interest  of  humanity  to  interfere  and  sepa- 
rate them  in  order  that  these  children  might  be  placed  where  they 
could  be  trained  to  habits  of  order,  decency,  and  usefulness  in  the 
community;  but  when  parents,  being  hard  pressed  by  overwork  and 
poverty,  were  disposed  to  drop  the  burden  of  caring  for  their  children, 
these  have  been  encouraged  and  helped  to  keep  their  family  together. 
From  our  experience  in  this  line  of  our  work,  we  have  come  to  regard 
it  as  the  most  important — the  work  of  prevention.  That  by  timely 
advice  and  help  we  may  prevent  the  necessity  for  the  child  being  taken 
to  the  County  Home,  the  memory  of  which,  to  the  sensitive  child,  al- 
ways brings  its  sting.  Some  one  has  aptly  said,  "To  cure  is  the  voice 
of  the  past;  to  prevent  the  divine  whisper  of  to-day." 

On  September  14,  1891,  we  became  a  chartered  society  with  added 
authority  to  arrest  persons  guilty  of  cruelty  to  children.  We  have  not 
always  found  it  easy  to  fit  the  child  to  the  home  and  the  home  to  the 
child.  It  has  quite  frequently  been  our  experience  that  a  boy  or  girl 
has  been  returned  to  us  with  very  discouraging  reports  regarding 
character,  when  placed  in  another  home  the  bad  traits  have  disap- 
peared and  the  child  has  done  well.  When  the  older  boy  or  girl  has 
shown  a  particular  disposition  for  study  or  trade,  special  provision  has 
been  made  for  the  former  in  industrial  schools  and  for  the  latter  in 
situations  suited  for  their  ability.  Such  instances  are  likely  to  be  rare 
in  the  class  of  children  with  whom  we  have  to  deal.  We  are  careful 
that  no  innocent  little  child  shall  be  put  in  a  home  with  another  whose 
tendencies  make  it  an  undesirable  companion.  This  is  one  of  the  dan- 
gers which  best  institutional  life  or  any  form  of  benevolence  that 
crowds  all  classes  of  children  under  one  roof.  Our  trouble  has  been 
with  the  boy  when  he  has  entered  his  teens.  "The  child  is  father  of 
the  man,"  says  Wordsworth,  and  the  lad  of  thirteen  and  older  becomes 
restless  and  ambitious  to  earn  wages  as  others  around  him  are  doing. 
The  manly  instinct  within  him  urges  him  to  become  a  possessor  of 
money  and  things  he  may  call  his  own.  Ignorant  and  undisciplined, 
he  resolves  to  break  away  from  his  moorings,  take  matters  into  his  own 
hands  and  starts  out  to  shift  for  himself.  Sometimes  after  hard  expe- 
rience he  returns  penitent  to  his  adopted  home,  but  more  often  drifts 
into  the  life  of  a  vagrant.  Our  society  tries  to  anticipate  this  v/him 
of  the  boy  by  paying  small  wages  and  so  conserve  these  valuable  forces 
and  turn  them  into  channels  of  usefulness.  We  do  not  lose  interest  in 
our  wards  after  they  have  reached  their  majorities  and  gone  out  from 
our  fold  to  make  a  living  for  themselves,  some  of  whom  still  look  to  us 
for  advice  and  aid.  We  are  proud  to  point  to  a  number  who  were 
babies  when  they  came  to  us  who  have  now  families  of  their  own,  and 
are  respected  in  the  communities  where  they  live. 

A  visiting  committee  is  always  on  duty  to  see  the  children  in  their 
homes — to  examine  their  school  reports,  to  make  sure  they  are  getting 
the  required  amount  of  schooling  and  to  look  after  their  general  wel- 
fare. Ever  since  our  work  began  we  have  felt  the  want  of  a  clearing 
house  where  the  children  who  are  not  in  a  condition  to  place  in  pri- 
vate homes  might  remain  long  enough  to  be  inspected,  their  peculi- 
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arities  noted,  so  that  a  more  intelligent  discretion  might  be  observed 
in  placing  them. 

The  greatest  menace  to  our  progress  is  the  saloon.  As  we  come 
in  contact  with  these  children  in  their  homes,  we  cannot  ignore  the 
fact  that  to  this  source,  and  to  it  almost  exclusively,  is  to  be  traced  our 
wretched  homes  and  abandoned  children.  So  long  as  the  law  legalizes 
and  protects  a  business  that  creates  pauperism,  that  fills  our  alms- 
houses, insane  asylums  and  homes  for  the  feeble-minded;  that  is  re- 
sponsible, as  statistics  show,  for  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  crime;  so  long 
as  this  continues,  there  will  come  as  a  sure  result  these  poor  little 
dwarfed  people — dwarfed  in  soul  and  body,  crying  for  help,  and  which 
makes  necessary  the  various  organizations  for  their  rescue.  Our  So- 
ciety is  careful  not  to  place  a  child  where  any  inmate  of  the  home  is 
known  to  be  of  intemperate  habits,  or  where  the  moral  atmosphere 
is  in  any  way  doubtful.  An  able  writer  has  said,  "When  the  bridge 
over  which  we  must  all  travel  has  a  gaping  hole  in  the  centre  through 
which  travelers  continually  drop  into  the  flood  beneath,  we  should  not 
content  ourselves  with  organizing  a  small  life-boat  to  pick  up  now 
and  then  a  drowning  wretch,  nor  in  building  hospitals  at  the  wayside 
to  receive  and  restore  the  poor  wretched  victims.  We  must  mend  the 
hole  in  the  bridge."  ^  , 

So  long  as  we  have  faith  in  the  All-Father  and  human  nature  we 
cannot  help  but  work  towards  a  better  condition  of  things.  Our  only 
hope  and  relief  must  be  found  in  wiser  methods  of  education,  and  edu- 
cation where  such  children  are  fitted  for  the  practical  duties  of  life, 
better  homes  and  purer  politics.  ,  '     ,  ^ 

In  rounding  up  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  Chester  County 
Children's  Aid  Society  has  reason  to  feel  encouraged;  that  under  many 
adverse  circumstances  we  have  rescued  from  further  contamination 
these  county  wards  and  placed  them  in  a  purer  atmosphere  and  on  a 
higher  plane  of  life,  where  they  are  subjected  to  good  influences  and 
their  future  welfare  assured.  That  we  have  according  to  our  best  wis- 
dom brightened  the  existence  and  sweetened  the  lives  of  these  little 
defenceless  beings  who  have  well  nigh  been  robbed  of  their  birth- 
right in  this  beautiful  world  through  the  lives  and  shortcomings  of 
their  parents. 

"He  built  a  house,  time  laid  it  in  the  dust; 

He  wrote  a  book,  its  title  now  forgot; 

He  ruled  a  city,  but  his  name  is  not 

On  any  tablet  graven,  or  where  rust 

Can  gather  from  disuse  or  marble  bust. 

He  took  a  child  from  out  a  wretched  cot. 

Who  on  the  State  dishonor  might  have  brought, 

And  reared  him  to  the  Christian's  hope  and  trust. 

The  boy  to  manhood  grown  became  a  light 

To  many  souls,  preached  for  human  need 

The  wondrous  love  of  the  Omnipotent. 

The  work  has  multiplied  like  stars  at  night 

When  darkness  deepens.     Every  noble  deed 

Lasts  longer  than  a  granite  monument." 

President  Smith:— We  have  one  here  who  is  known  for  the  splen- 
did work  he  has  done  in  bringing  our  Normal  School  to  its  present 
standard.    I  introduce  Dr.  Philips. 

Dr.  Philips  was  received  with  applause,  and  addressed  the  Con- 
vention as  follows: 

I  asked  your  President  if  I  might  call  attention  to  something  that 
I  think  is  of  importance  to  your  work.    Perhaps  you  all  know  that  the 
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last  Legislature  provided  for  a  State  Educational  Commission,  and  the 
Governor  appointed  that  commission,  and  seven  men  are  now  at  worlt 
codifying  and  suggesting  revisions  to  the  School  laws  of  the  State. 
They  are  trying  to  write  a  new  Code,  which  shall  be  the  best,  we  think, 
that  we  can  have  passed  by  the  Legislature. 

We  have  been  holding  meetings  in  different  parts  of  the  State  and 
asking  for  suggestions  from  those  engaged  in  school  work  and  others, 
and  we  have  found  the  suggestion  coming  to  us  that  it  sometimes 
happens  that  children  cannot  attend  school  because  of  their  poverty; 
that  they  haven't  sufficient  clothing  to  attend  school  and  sometimes  on 
account  of  lack  of,  or  insufficient  food.  These  are  live  questions,  and  I 
ask  you  whether  you  have  any  suggestions  to  the  Commission. 

As  a  member  of  the  Commission  and  its  Secretary,  I  would  like 
any  suggestions  you  may  have  to  make.  It  occurs  to  me  that  if  there 
is  need  in  this  direction  it  ought  to  be  attended  to  by  you.  If  there  is 
need  of  such  help  we  ought  not  to  put  into  the  hands  of  School  Boards 
the  power  to  help  those  children,  in  this  respect,  because  that  multi- 
plies agencies  and  divides  responsibilities,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
anything  of  this  kind  needs  to  be  done  it  should  be  referred  to  the 
Directors  or  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  for  investigation,  and  remedied. 

I  would  like  this  body  to  decide,  first,  is  there  need  to  do  any- 
thing? Do  you  want  legislation  on  the  subject,  or  have  we  enough 
now?  Second,  if  you  need  some  legislation  would  it  be  wise  to  have 
some  suggestions  made  by  you,  in  the  line  of  legislation,  which  would 
provide  that  in  cases  of  such  need  the  matter  should  be  reported  to 
the  Directors  or  Overseers  of  the  Poor  and  that  it  should  be  their  duty 
to  attend  to  it? 

I  would  be  glad  if  this  Association  would  take  that  matter  up, 
perhaps  by  the  appointment  of  a  small  committee,  and  report  at  a  later 
meeting  of  the  Commission.  1  would  be  glad  to  take  to  the  Commis- 
sion a  report  from  this  body,  on  these  subjects  and  whatever  you  may 
suggest  will  have  great  weight  with  the  Commission.  This  is  the  time 
to  secure  these  laws  if  we  need  them. 

Applause. 

President  Smith: — We  will  refer  the  matter  to  the  Legislative 
Committee,  with  the  request  that  they  meet  with  you  and  discuss  the 
matter. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Mackin,  Superintendent  of  "Home  Retreat,"  here  read 
the  following  paper,  which  was  received  with  applause: 

THE   SUBJECTIVi:    SIDE   OF  ALMSHOrSE  LIFE. 

From  a  sociological  viewpoint  it  is  within  the  range  of  certainty 
that  no  subject  has  been  so  many-sidedly  discussed  as  the  care  of  the 
poor  and  the  infirm.  But  if  all  the  numerous  papers  read  before  con- 
vened Associations  of  Directors  of  the  Poor,  and  if  all  the  magazine 
and  newspaper  articles  relating  to  this  theme  were  spread  out  before 
us  now,  we  would  likely  find  that  the  subject  was  treated  almost  ex- 
clusively from  an  objective  standpoint,  resulting  either  from  observa- 
tion, or  from  impression  or  as  a  sequence  of  periodic  conferences. 

It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  the  care  of  the  poor  is  contrastively 
improved  on  the  method  followed  even  as  close  as  ten  years  ago.  No 
one  admits  this  more  readily  than  managers  of  almshouses  and  Di- 
rectors of  the  Poor.  It  might  almost  be  ventured  that  the  improve- 
ment is  one  of  kind  and  not  of  degree;  for  the  system  has  been  entirely 
reconstructed  if  not  virtually  re-formed  and  of  these  improved  condi- 
tions the  indigent  and  the  infirm  have  been  the  exclusive  if  at  times 
the  unappreciative  beneficiaries. 
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But  as  "onward,"  "upward"  and  "excelsior"  are  the  shibboleths 
of  the  day,  it  may  be  opportune  to  view  almshouse  life  not  from  the 
stereotyped  distant  height  of  social  supremacy,  but  from  the  subjective 
standpoint  of  equality.  In  so  far  as  our  real  position  in  life  permits, 
to  feel  as  the  inmate  feels,  to  think  as  he  thinks,  to  experience  his  tran- 
sient joys  and  his  deepening  sorrows — in  a  word,  to  reincarnate  our- 
selves and  view  condition  not  as  a  manager  or  as  an  overseer,  but  as 
an  inmate. 

By  "inmate"  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  class  which  may  be  called 
"irreclaimables."  They  who  do  not  and  will  not  endeavor  to  help 
themselves  receive  but  little  co-operative  sympathy  from  laymen,  and 
managers  of  almshouses  may  pardonably  feel  justified  in  being  in- 
different to  the  social  elevation  of  such.  The  scope  of  this  paper  has 
to  do  with  those  only  who  have  that  little  seed  of  self-respect  em- 
bedded deep  down  somewhere  in  the  fastnesses  of  their  being  even 
though  adversity  has  retarded  or  stunted  its  growth.  Our  interest 
centers  in  the  victim  of  uncontrolled  circumstances  and  not  in  the 
self-constituted  drone  of  society.  The  one  naturally  mellows  the 
"human"  in  us  while  the  other  tends  to  harden  if  not  to  convince  us 
of  the  futility  of  any  uplifting  endeavors. 

And  when  managers  and  Directors  of  the  Poor  look  back  over  their 
official  years  and  shape  their  impressions  into  one  tangible,  composite 
whole,  they  view  a  picture  as  distinctively  real  in  its  component  parts 
as  it  is  kaleidoscopic  in  its  variety.  The  inmate  is  as  really  present, 
as  an  individual,  in  the  constituent  part  as  he  is  truly  present,  as  an 
aggregate,  in  the  composite  and  it  is  from  his  place  in  the  picture  or 
from  the  subjective  side  that  we  shall  now  treat  almshouse  life.  The 
subject  may  be  divided  into  three  parts:  First,  the  inmate  as  he  sees 
himself;  second,  as  he  sees  the  manager;  third,  as  he  sees  his  fellows. 

An  inmate  may  be  poor  in  other  ways  than  financial.  He  may  be 
poor  in  body,  in  spirit,  in  mind,  in  morality,  or  in  the  unwholesomeness 
of  previous  social  environment.  He  may  be  afflicted  in  this  manner 
either  singly  or  collectively.  On  the  other  hand,  he  may  be  richly  en- 
dowed in  temperament,  in  disposition,  in  character  or  in  handicraft 
aptitude,  also  either  singly  or  collectively.  There  is  something  in  his 
make-up  that  he  himself  is  unable  to  analyze.  He  has  a  longing,  an 
aching,  a  yearning  for  something  that,  under  existing  conditions,  ap- 
pears unattainable,  and  yet  in  a  blurred,  vague,  undefined  way,  he 
feels  that  things  will  ultimately  be  bettered  and  that,  in  the  end,  "the 
sun  will  shine  some  day." 

When  he  contrasts  his  present  with  the  fateful  "what  might  have 
been"  it  is  not  expected  of  him  to  over-indulge  in  expressions  of  jubi- 
lation. There  are  times  when  he  is  sorely  perplexed.  He  knows  it  is 
morally  impossible  for  a  manager  to  give  his  undivided  attention  to 
bettering  liis  condition  or  to  concentrate  all  his  efforts  on  his  individual 
requirements;  yet,  somehow,  he  yearns  for  just  such  aid  but  feels  a 
delicacy  in  taking  the  initiative. 

He  faces  the  stubborn  facts  of  his  present  and  gropingly  wonders, 
"Will,  if  so,  when  will  this  present  end?"  If  not  a  graduate  of  the  "In- 
stitutional Habit"  class,  he  recoils  from  having  his  friends  or  relatives 
apprised  of  his  whereabouts,  and  is  in  constant  dread  of  that  where- 
abouts becoming  known.  He  develops  sensitiveness  or  rather  that  qual- 
ity grows  on  him  to  such  an  unusual  degree  of  intensity  as  to  render 
it  difficult  at  times  to  distinguish  it  from  a  deeply  formed  habit  of  sus- 
pecting or  mistrusting  the  motives  or  actions  of  his  fellows  or  supe- 
riors. 

This  condition  of  mind  is  often  responsible  for  conduct  frequently 
erroneously  accounted  for.  His  cynicism  or  grouchiness  may  be  based 
on  the  consciousness  of  his  present  indefiniteness  rather  than  on  any 
inherent  tendency  to  unjust  criticism. 
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His  mental  faculties  are  not  altogether  dormant  nor  altogether 
alert.  Many  of  them  grow  indolent  through  lack  of  action.  That  un- 
seen and  undeveloped  little  seed  of  self-respect  above  referred  to  im- 
pels him  to  look  to  some  one  in  whom  his  confidences  can  repose.  But 
his  battle-scarred  experience  with  the  world  makes  him  extremely 
cautious.  He  is  chary  in  confiding  in  his  fellows  either  because  he 
thinks  "they  have  troubles  enough  of  their  own"  or  because  he  recog- 
nizes in  their  condition  a  like  powerlessness  to  aid  him.  He  is  timid 
in  approaching  the  manager  for  reasons  not  so  clearly  defined  and  thus 
he  settles  into  a  mental  state  closely  akin  to  aimlessness  in  life.  Men- 
tal emergencies  arise  which  he  is  unable  to  meet  and  herein  lurks  a 
danger,  which,  for  his  sake,  should  be  guarded  against. 

Second,  the  manager  of  an  institution,  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  should  not  cater  to  the  approval  nor  should  he  fear  the  disap- 
proval of  either  superior  or  subject.  His  motive  should  be  higher, 
loftier,  nobler.  He  knows  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  com- 
pensations in  life  that  when  a  man  really  helps  another  he,  at  the  same 
time  helps  himself.  He  knows  that  in  almshouse  management  as  well 
as  in  other  walks  of  life,  the  "marble  heart"  is  more  in  evidence  than 
the  "glad  hand."  He  knows  that  the  mantle  of  charity  and  much  less 
that  of  mercy  is  seldom  thrown  over  his  shortcomings.  He  knows  that 
misrepresentation  of  his  administration,  whether  groundless  or  not,  is 
one  of  the  penalties  of  his  appointment.  Yet,  he  seldom  adverts  to  the 
fact  that  this  also  is  the  picture  drawn  of  him  by  the  inmate.  He 
looks  upon  his  manager  as  one  whose  private  as  well  as  his  official  life 
should  be  exemplary. 

He  looks  upon  him. as  counsellor,  provider,  monitor,  attorney,  sec- 
retary, protector,  banker,  detective,  restorer  of  stolen  property,  either 
real  or  imaginary,  surgeon  in  chief  in  the  first  aid  to  the  injured  corps, 
expert  in  physics  and  metaphysics,  an  adviser  in  all  things  temporal 
and  spiritual,  an  adept  in  all  known  or  knowable  accomplishments — in 
fact,  the  very  spirit  and  genius  of  the  institution  carrying  around  with 
him  a  monumental  block  of  encyclopedias — walking  and  otherwise. 

The  inmate  expects  much  of  the  manager,  and  for  that  very  reason 
he  is  slow  in  forming  an  adverse  judgment  on  any  given  act  of  his 
superior.  The  average  manager  has  many  friends  among  the  inmates 
not  because  he  is  manager  so  much  as  because  he  is  a  man. 

Third,  among  his  fellows,  he  finds  a  bewildering  mixture  of  manly 
and  shady  traits  of  character.  In  one,  he  finds  that  honor  is  by  no 
means  a  forgettable  or  an  unknown  quantity;  he  sees  another  whose 
only  claim  to  consistency  is  his  inconsistency.  In  some  he  notes  the 
expression  indicative  of  that  hope  that  "springs  eternal  in  the  human 
breast;"  in  others,  the  expression,  "Leave  hope  behind,  ye  that  enter 
here."  In  one,  he  perceives  the  bruised  blossom  of  surfeited  credulity; 
in  another,  is  traced  the  "sere  and  yellow  leaf"  of  a  wrecked  and 
broken  life.  In  one,  he  regards  the  blustering  swagger  of  the  bully; 
in  another,  the  cringing  demeanor  of  the  hypocrite.  In  one,  he  ob- 
serves the  ragged  outlines  of  the  fading  rainbow;  in  another,  the 
blackness  of  the  looming  tempest.  In  one  he  feels  the  airiness  of  twi- 
light; in  another,  the  oppressiveness  of  midnight's  gloom.  In  one,  he 
views  the  struggle  of  principle;  in  another,  the  supineness  of  defeat. 

The  inmate  finds  it  difficult  to  harmonize  with  this  hetrogeneous 
mass  nor  can  he  entertain  the  possibility  of  any  successful  effort  in 
blending  such  widely  discordant  characters.  In  almshouse  life  as  he 
views  it,  he  subscribes  to  the  soundness  of  the  adage,  "Variety  is  the 
spice  of  life."  For  here  is  variety  in  plenty  where  the  spice  is  by  no 
means  whole  in  form,  but  bruised  and  crushed  and  pounded  to  the 
ground  by  the  ruthless  pestle  of  experience  in  the  granite-sided  mortar 
of  life. 

When  he  beholds  this  Babel  of  trait-conglomerateuess,  he  readily 
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admits  it  is  easier  to  criticize  than  to  correct  and  harder  to  reform  than 
to  deform.  He  hesitates  to  believe  that  it  is  easier  to  do  right  than 
to  do  wrong,  for  he  sees  innocent  victims  of  brutishness  vi^alled  in  by 
the  stern  reality  of  almshouse  life  while  the  gloating  roues  and  desert- 
ing fathers  revel  in  the  sweet-laden  atmosphere  of  liberty. 

Such  are  some  of  the  thoughts  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  in- 
mate as  he  views  the  ever-varying  phases  of  almshouse  life  and  when 
he  delves  into  the  recesses  of  cause  and  effect,  he  cannot  help  but  con- 
clude with  the  poet: 

Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise, 

Act  well  your  part — there  all  the  honor  lies. 

Mr.  Fred  S.  Hall,  of  Philadelphia,  here  read  the  following  paper 
on  "Child  Labor,"  which  was  received  with  applause: 

OUR  ANTIQUATED  CHILD  LxlBOR  LAW. 

Pennsylvania  is  the  greatest  manufacturing  State  in  the  country — 
so  the  United  States  Census  OfRce  reports.  From  that  office  we  learn 
also  that  Pennsylvania  has  over  two  million  children  of  "school  age" — 
more  than  are  found  in  all  the  New  England  States,  Delaware  and 
Maryland  combined.  Furthermore,  Pennsylvania  has  the  very  indus- 
tries in  which  child  labor  may  be  most  profitably  employed.  Cotton 
goods,  hosiery,  silk,  worsted,  glass,  cigars,  boots  and  shoes,  woolen 
goods,  men's  clothing  and  canning — these  are  the  great  child-using 
industries  in  the  United  States,  named  in  the  order  of  their  importance. 
Pennsylvania  leads  all  other  States  in  the  glass  industry,  while  in 
hosiery,  silk,  cigars  and  woolen  goods,  it  stands  next  to  the  top. 

No  other  State  in  the  country,  except  New  York,  has  so  many- 
children  to  offer  to  industry,  and  no  other  State  so  many  and  so  great 
child-using  industries  to  tempt  the  child.  Nowhere  is  there  greater 
need  for  strict  child  labor  laws,  and  in  no  other  important  manufactur- 
ing State  outside  of  the  South  are  the  child  labor  laws  more  lax. 

Two  years  ago  we  had  a  chance  to  enact  a  law  such  as  protects  the 
children  of  our  neighboring  States.  Some  of  us  worked  and  wrote  let- 
ters in  behalf  of  the  bill  which  was  backed  by  the  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee and  the  Women's  Clubs.  Many  of  us,  however,  did  not,  and  the 
powerful  opposition  defeated  our  bill.  The  same  forces  to-day  are 
sending  their  emissaries  from  county  to  county  among  those  who  voted 
for  our  bill,  and  liave  been  re-elected  in  an  effort  to  swing  such  men 
into  the  ranks  of  our  enemies.  Nothing  short  of  the  most  active,  con- 
tinued agitation  possible,  by  the  friends  of  the  children,  can  pass  our 
bills  at  the  coming  session. 

According  to  our  present  law  children  become  fourteen  years  old 
whenever  their  fathers  or  mothers  wish  to  swear  that  they  are  four- 
teen. In  nineteen  States,  including  every  one  of  the  large  manufac- 
turing States,  it  has  been  learned  that  the  parents  of  our  would-be 
child  workers,  especially  the  foreign  parents,  can  not  be  trusted  to  tell 
the  truth  about  their  children's  ages  when  a  false  oath  will  bring  them 
$3.00  or  $3.50  a  week  from  the  wages  of  the  child,  and  the  parent's 
affidavit  has,  therefore  been  set  aside.  Pennsylvania,  however,  still 
naively  assumes  that  such  parents  will  tell  the  truth  if  they  merely 
have  to^  swear  to  it. 

As  a  result,  our  State  has  on  the  one  hand  been  held  up  to  the 
scorn  of  other  States  because  of  its  child  labor  conditions,  while  on 
the  other  hand,  factory  inspectors  and  mine  inspectors  have  denied 
that  such  conditions  exist,  alleging  that  for  every  child  employed  there 
is  a  "certificate"  of  age  on  file,  and  so  for  years  the  controversy  has 
dragged  its  weary  length  along. 
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The  valuelessness  of  a  "certificate,"  wliich  is  only  a  parent's  affi- 
davit, is  well  known  among  school  men.  They  see  children  taken  out 
of  their  schools  one,  two  and  three  years  under  the  legal  age,  but  are 
powerless  to  stop  it,  the  parent's  affidavit  being  supreme  as  proof  of 
age. 

One  of  these  superintendents  of  schools,  Mr.  M.  W.  Cummings,  of 
Olyphant,  took  pains  a  few  months  ago  to  establish  by  records  the 
various  ages  of  seventy-eight  working  children  whom  he  suspected  to 
be  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  Their  ages  were  found  to  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

Ten  were  10  years  old. 
Twenty  were  11  years  old. 

Thirty-six  were  12  years  old.  , 
Twelve  were  13  years  old. 

Every  one  of  these  children  had  affidavits  declaring  them  to  be 
fourteen  years  9ld.  Most  of  them  were  boys  employed  in  coal  breakers. 
The  others  were  factory  children. 

To  realize  all  this  means  one  should  remember  that  Olyphant  has 
only  1127  children  all  told  in  its  public  schools.  The  true  significance 
of  the  above  figures  is,  therefore,  best  brought  out  by  a  comparison 
between  the  children  ten  to  thirteen  years  of  age  who  were  in  school 
in  Olyphant,  and  the  children  of  those  ages  who  were  at  work  on  false 
affidavits. 

There  were  185  ten  year  old  children  in  the  town,  rich  and  poor 
together,  and  ten  of  these  were  at  work;  180  eleven-year  old  children 
and  twenty  of  these  were  at  work.  Of  the  17  0  twelve-year  old 
children  in  the  town  36,  or  more  than  one-flfth,  were  at  work  because 
of  this  evil  law  that  makes  false  affidavits  possible. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Miller,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Bradford,  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  State,  in  his  address  in  1908,  as  President  of  the 
State  School  Superintendents'  Association,  spoke  as  follows  in  regard 
to  conditions  as  he  knows  them: 

"All  that  was  required  from  the  employers  of  child  labor  was  an 
affidavit  before  some  alderman  or  notary.  Of  course,  such  evidence 
was  in  many  instances  no  evidence  at  all.  Under  these  conditions 
Pennsylvania  was  given  a  very  unsavory  and  undesirable  reputation,  in 
regard  to  the  children  employed  in  her  mines,  mills  and  factories.  The 
State  has  been  indicted  for  maintaining  a  condition  that  is  a  disgrace 
to  civilization.  I  am  aware  that  the  Chief  Factory  Inspector  has  pro- 
tested against  this  indictment  as  being  undeserved;  but  the  experience 
of  most  school  men  during  the  year  in  which  they  had  something  to 
do  with  the  enforcement  of  the  law  tended  to  establish  in  their  minds 
the  truthfulness  of  the  charges  made." 

From  Philadelphia  we  have  testimony  of  the  same  sort.  Mr.  Wm. 
Thornton,  Superintendent  of  the  Bureau  of  Compulsory  Education 
writes: 

"The  affidavit,  which  is  now  the  only  requisite  to  obtain  an  em- 
ployment certificate,  is  of  absolutely  no  value." 

In  1905  Pennsylvania  had  a  good  law — one  which  required  some 
trustworthy  proof  of  age,  before  a  child  might  work.  This  law  was 
declared  unconstitutional  in  1906  because  of  one  of  the  forms  of  proof 
which  it  required,  and  the  parent's  affidavit  came  again  into  force  as 
proof  of  age.  As  a  result,  the  number  of  certificates  issued  in  Phila- 
delphia increased  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

We  quote  again  from  Mr.  Thornton: 

"From  June  1  to  December  31,  1905,  4,953  employment  certifi- 
cates, were  issued,  for  which  were  furnished  some  kind  of  corrob- 
orative evidence  of  birth,  and  during  the  same  months  of  1906,  8.783 
employment  certificates  were  issued.  No  better  evidence  than  this  is 
needed  to  prove  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  positive  proof  of 
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a  child's  age  in  order  to  determine  whether  he  has  the  legal  right  un- 
der the  law  to  be  employed  or  to  be  denied  employment." 

So  universal  is  this  testimony,  that  it  would  be  unnecessary  to 
accumulate  it,  if  it  were  not  for  the  amazing  claim  made  by  the  Chief 
Factory  Inspector,  John  C.  Delaney,  that  "there  may  be  some  parents 
who  will  commit  perjury,  but  the  number  is  comparatively  few."  The 
man  who  expresses  this  opinion  is  also,  it  will  be  remembered,  the 
same  one  who  asks  in  his  report:  "Why  should  boys  and  girls  four- 
teen years  of  age,  and  in  good  physical  condition  be  withheld  from 
learning  a  useful  trade  or  from  earning  a  necessary  livelihood  simply 
because  they  cannot  read  and  write?"  and  then  adds:  "Though  I  am  a 
warm  champion  of  school  education,  I  fail  to  see  the  connection  be- 
tween ihe  three  R's  and  the  necessity  for  seeking  employment  and  the 
ability  to  do  the  work." 

It  is  probable  that  most  of  us  are  not  willing  to  be  influenced 
very  much  by  the  opinion  of  such  a  man,  at  least  in  matters  relating 
to  child  labor. 

Our  child  labor  law  is  antiquated  also  in  the  method  it  provides 
by  which  these  employment  affidavits  are  granted.  It  is  bad  enough 
to  have  the  parent's  affidavit  as  the  only  proof  of  age,  but  it  is  worse 
to  provide,  as  our  law  does — that  any  notary,  magistrate,  alderman  or 
justice  of  the  peace  (and  there  are  nearly  10,000  of  them  in  Penn- 
sylvania) may  issue  these  affidavits. 

How  impossible  it  is  to  supervise  the  important  work  which  these 
persons  perform  is  indicated  in  a  letter  from  Chief  Factory  Inspector 
J.  C.  Delaney,  under  date  of  May  23,  1908,  in  which  he  says:  "It  were 
physically  impossible  for  this  department  to  mail  a  notice  of  any  kind 
to  all  persons  of  the  Commonwealth  who  are  authorized  to  administer 
oaths.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  no  mailing  list  of  such  persons,  and 
again,  we  have  neither  clerical  force  adequate  to  the  task  nor  a  con- 
tingent fund  that  can  stand  the  tax." 

On  one  occasion  when  it  was  necessary  to  notify  those  who  might 
take  affidavits  in  regard  to  the  proper  procedure,  it  was  necessary  to 
adopt  the  following  round  about  and  unsatisfactory  method:  A  cir- 
cular was  sent  to  the  39  Factory  Inspectors  throughout  the  State,  giv- 
ing them  the  information  for  transmission  to  the  magistrates,  notaries, 
aldermen,  justices  of  the  peace,  etc.,  with  the  following  instructions: 
"You  will  use  all  possible  diligence  in  spreading  the  information  con- 
tained in  this  order  among  officers  authorized  to  attest  affidavits.  It 
would  be  well  also  to  acquaint  the  local  press  in  your  respectice  dis- 
tricts with  the  same,  requesting  its  publication." 

It  is  small  wonder,  therefore,  that  these  nine  thousand  odd  men 
and  women  are  ignorant  of  their  duty  in  this  important  matter  and 
that  their  work  is  wretchedly  done.  And  yet  listen  to  the  Chief  Fac- 
tory Inspector's  defence  of  this  discredited  system. 

In  his  report  for  1906,  referring  to  the  bill  he  had  drafted  for  the 
1907  session  of  the  Legislature,  he  said:  "By  this  measure  the  au- 
thority to  issue  employment  certificates  is  vested  solely  in  magistrates, 
aldermen  and  justices  of  the  peace.  This  latter  provision  has  been  at- 
tacked by  those  who  assume  without  proof  that  magistrates,  aldermen 
and  justices  of  the  peace  would  be  derelict  in  their  duties.  There  is 
not  any  evidence  that  these  men  would  not  perform  their  duties  prop- 
erly." 

As  against  this,  we  place  the  Chief  Factory  Inspector  s  own  testi- 
mony in  an  earlier  report,  as  follows: 

"The  worst  class  of  offenders  were  men  to  whom  was  granted  a 
right  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  other  offenders  and  to  administer  law 
and  justice.  The  employer  may  be  ignorant  of  the  law  or  may  have  a 
child  in  his  employ  illegally  but  unknowingly;  the  parents  may,  by 
poverty,  feel  compelled  to  obtain  employment  certificate  for  a  child 
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in  an  illegal  way;  but  a  magistrate  who  issues  an  employment  certi- 
ficate to  a  child  in  violation  of  law  and  in  violation  of  the  printed 
warning  upon  the  employment  certificate,  is  a  fit  subject  for  prosecu- 
tion and  penalty.  For  issuing  employment  certificates  in  violation  of 
law  to  children,  fourteen  aldermen,  fourteen  notaries  public,  two  jus- 
tice's of  the  peace  and  one  mayor  of  a  city  were  proceeded  against. 
Seven  of  the  aldermen  were  freed  from  the  penalty  of  a  fine  and  costs 
by  a  technicality  based  upon  the  wording  of  the  statute,  and  the  others 
paid  fines  ranging  in  amount  from  five  to  fifty  dollars  together  with  the 
incidental  costs." 

We  cannot  help  asking  if  this,  from  his  own  report,  is(,  not  proof 
to  the  Chief  Factory  Inspector  that  these  men  do  not  perform  their 
duties  properly;  or,  listen  again  to  Mr.  Delaney's  chief  statistician  on 
the  same  subject: 

■'Claiming  a  legal  right  to  witness  to  any  kind  of  an  affidavit, 
notaries  and  aldermen,  not  a  few,  placed  in  the  hands  of  illiterate 
children  the  affidavits  which,  used  as  employment  certificates,  admitted 
them  to  places  in  the  factory.  Some  of  these  official  miscreants  were 
convicted  of  their  crimes  and  fined  as  they  deserved  to  be.  The  depu- 
ties found  40  8  of  their  young  and  ignorant  victims  and  released  them 
from  labor  bondage  and  put  them  in  the  way  of  the  school  house,  that 
they  might  become  intelligent  citizens." 

Common  sense  dictates  the  remedy  for  such  a  condition,  even  if 
our  neighboring  States  had  not  already  put  it  into  practice.  School 
officials  should  have  the  right  to  sign  the  paper  which  starts  a  child 
on  its  life  to  work.  Children  must  stay  in  school  by  the  school  law, 
until  they  are  fourteen,  and  it  is  both  simple  and  logical  and  right 
that  the  school  superintendents  should  grant  them  their  certificates 
for  work.  Nearly  half  the  States  in  the  country,  including  practically 
all  the  great  manufacturing  States,  have  adopted  this  system  and  it 
works  well. 

The  school  men  of  the  State,  although  they  realize  the  additional 
work  which  it  will  place  upon  them,  are  almost  unanimous  in  favor  of 
the  change.  Chief  Factory  Inspector  Delaney  appeared  before  these 
men  at  their  convention  two  years  ago  and  told  them  that  it  was 
wrong  to  place  the  burden  of  issuing  certificates  upon  them,  "the  most 
intelligent,  the  hardest  worked  and  poorest  paid  class  of  toilers,"  and 
yet  that  convention  proceeded  at  once  to  adopt  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

"Resolved,  That  all  certificates  of  employment  should  be  issued 
under  the  direction  of  the  school  authorities  of  the  district  in  which 
the  child  resides." 

The  States  which  will  allow  notaries,  etc.,  to  issue  employment 
certificates  are  the  following: 

North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Ar- 
kansas, Tennessee,  West  Virginia,  Idaho  and  also,  to  their  shame,  In- 
diana, Michigan  and  Pennsylvania. 

Is  it  not  about  time  that  Pennsylvania  should  move  up  and  out 
of  this  class? 

Our  law  is  antiquated  in  the  third  place,  because  it  allows  chil- 
dren to  work  twelve  hours  a  day.  The  noon  hour  is  not  counted  in 
the  ho  rs  of  work,  so  the  Pennsylvania  laws  allows  a  fourteen-year 
old  girl  to  begin  work  at  six  in  the  morning  and  not  leave  the  mill 
until  seven  at  night.  This  is  not  allowed  regularly.  The  law  requires 
that  work  for  a  whole  week  shall  not  average  more  than  ten  hours  a 
day.  It  works  out  as  follows  wherever  the  ten-hour  limit  is  exceeded: 
The  children  work  regularly  ten  hours  and  a  half  or  ten  hours  and 
three-quarters  a  day,  and  have  a  short  day  on  Saturday. 

Consider  for  a  moment  what  even  a  ten-hour  day  means.  As  long 
as  they  are  in  school,  children  are  confined  in-doors  for  but  five  or  five 
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and  a  half  hours  a  day.  Children  do  not  change  at  once  into  men 
and  women  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  should  not  be  expected,  at  first, 
to  do  a  full  day's  work.  Thirty-two  States  have  recognized  this,  and 
have  declared  that  for  the  first  two  years  of  their  working  life  chil- 
dren must  have  a  shorter  day.  Five  States  have  decreed  an  eight- 
hour  day.  These  include  two  States  that  rank  next  to  us  in  manufac- 
ture, New  York  and  Illinois.  Five  other  States  allow  a  nine-hour  day. 
Twenty  States  allow  a  ten-hour  day.  One  State  has  an  eleven-hour  day, 
while  Pennsylvania  cruelly  declares  that  children  may  be  worked  twelve 
hours  a  aay.  Only  one  State  is  worse  (Alabama),  which  allows  a 
thirteen-hour  day  for  its  children. 

Even  the  following  States  in  that  section,  which  we  have  come  to 
look  down  upon  in  child-labor  matters,  have  either  a  nine,  ten  or,  in 
one  case,  an  eleven-hour  law:  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Soutn  Caro- 
lina, Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Arkansas. 

Manufacturers  in  other  Southern  States  complain  that  they  can 
not  adopt  the  ten-hour  day  as  long  as  Pennsylvania  allows  its  twelve 
hours  a  day  for  children. 

Finally,  our  law  is  most  indefensibly  cruel  on  the  subject  of  night 
work.  Night  work  is  forbidden  in  Pennsylvania  for  fourteen  and  fif- 
teen year  old  children.  Thus,  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  it  has  been 
declared  that  night  work  injures  children  of  those  ages  and  must  stop. 
And  yet  an  exception  is  made  and  legally  admitted  injury  is  allow- 
ed in  the  one  industry  above  all  others  where  night  work  is  most  com- 
mon and  where  the  largest  number  of  children  is  employed — the 
glass  industry.  Truly,  when  this  law  was  passed  in  1905,  we  asked 
bread  of  the  Legislature  and  were  given  stone.  Full  grown  men  in 
the  glass  industry  work  only  half  of  the  time  at  night — first  a  week 
of  day  work,  then  a  week  at  night.  Only  so  can  they  stand  it.  On 
their  night  shifts  the  boys  begin  at  five  in  the  evening  and  leave  the 
works  between  two  and  three  in  the  morning  in  all  kinds  of  weather, 
to  make  their  way  to  their  homes  in  the  dark. 

At  the  side  of  the  blower  and  gatherer  stands  the  little  "cracker- 
off"  boy  who  breaks  the  cooling,  wax-like  glass  from  the  end  of  the 
blow  pipe  after  the  chimney  or  bottle  has  been  left  in  the  mold;  sit- 
ting at  the  feet  of  the  blower  is  the  "holding-mold"  boy,  who  opens 
and  shuts  the  molds;  then  the  "sticker-up"  or  "warming-in"  boy  takes 
the  ware  from  the  mold  and  holds  it  to  the  "glory-hole,"  reheating  the 
mouth  that  it  may  be  shaped  by  the  gaffer,  or  finisher;  from  the  fin- 
isher the  "carry-in"  boy  takes  the  ware  to  the  lehr,  where  it  is  prop'erly 
tempered  and  made  ready  for  packing. 

The  glass  work  exception  was  made  in  our  law  because  of  the 
claim  that  the  industry  could  not  exist  without  the  help  of  the  four- 
teen or  fifteen  year  old  boys.  How  false  this  claim  is,  appears  from 
the  experience  of  Illinois  and  Ohio,  which  rank  respectively  third  and 
fifth,  with  Pennsylvania  in  glass  manufacture.  These  States  have 
found  that  night  work  by  boys  is  not  essential.  They  have  both  for- 
bidden it  and  the  industry  has  not  suffered.  In  fact,  it  increased  faster 
In  those  States,  according  to  the  United  States  census  of  1905  than  it 
did  in  Pennsylvania — an  increase  of  9  8  per  cent,  in  both  Illinois  and 
Ohio  since  the  year  1900,  as  compared  with  an  increase  of  but  26  per 
cent,  in  Pennsylvania.  Why  should  any  night  work  for  children  be 
allowed  any  longer  in  our  State? 

Efforts  were  made  two  years  ago,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  made 
again  this  year,  to  break  down  the  present  law  at  a  point  where  it  for- 
tunately is  strong. 

Chief  Factory  Inspector  Delaney  declares  that  the  law  should  al- 
low children  to  work  under  fourteen  when  it  is  found  that  the  fami- 
lies are  so  poor  as  to  need  the  child's  earnings. 
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The  Child  Labor  Committee  is  unqalifledly  against  such  an  ex- 
ception as  this. 

Those  who  give  serious  thought  to  the  child  labor  question  almost 
without  exception  find  themselves,  at  first,  in  favor  of  exceptions  in 
cases  where  the  families  are  very  poor  and  a  brave  little  boy,  for  ex- 
ample, wants  a  special  dispensation  which  will  allow  him  to  add  his 
three  dollars  a  week  to  the  family's  income.  But  almost  as  uniformly 
do  these  people  swing  about  into  opposition  to  such  exceptions,  when 
they  have  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  carefully  into  the  cases  where 
this  need  is  alleged  to  exist,  and  if  they  have  also  looked  into  the  op- 
eration of  the  alternative  plan  where  no  exceptions  are  made  and 
where  help  is  given  through  some  private  agency,  if  the  need  is  found 
to  be  genuine.  The  first  cause  of  this  right-about-face  in  opinion  is 
the  discovery  of  the  large  proportion  of  cases  where  the  tears  of  the 
mother  shed  at  the  desk  of  the  officer  asked  to  make  the  exception 
have  been  found  to  represent  no  such  conditions  as  make  necessary 
the  earnings  the  child  might  bring  in.  This  is  proved  wherever  care- 
ful investigation  of  such  cases  has  been  undertaken.  A  second  reason 
for  the  changed  opinion  is  the  realization  of  the  difficulty  which  faces 
an  official  who  is  empowered  to  make  the  exception.  The  very  fact  that 
he  has  the  power,  as  soon  as  this  becomes  known,  causes  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  those  who  claim  to  need  that  an  exception  be 
made  in  their  cases.  He  can  no  longer  say  in  reply  to  their  entreaties 
that  he  is  not  allowed  to  make  exceptions.  He  has  no  way  by  which 
to  learn  whether  the  need  which  is  alleged  is  real.  The  line  of  least 
resistance  is  to  give  the  family  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  grant  the 
certificate.  Life  is  soon  made  a  burden  for  this  official  unless  other 
applicants  are  similarly  "excepted"  and  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
effective  enforcement  of  the  law  is  in  sight.  This  is  not  an  imaginary 
picture. 

Six  States,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Is- 
land and  Kentucky,  have  tried  poverty  exceptions  and  have  had  to  re- 
peal them,  because,  as  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  in  Wisconsin  de- 
scribes it,  "nearly  everybody  began  to  be  poor." 

In  most  other  States  tne  forces  that  are  fighting  the  child  labor 
evil  have  the  help  of  their  officials  in  meeting  this  natural  but  ill-ad- 
vised demand  for  a  poverty  exception. 

The  Chief  Factory  Inspector  of  Ohio  in  his  report  of  1906  writes 
as  follows: 

"Discretionary  power  should  not  be  vested  in  any  authority  to 
suspend  the  operation  of  the  law  on  account  of  the  plea  of  the  widow 
and  the  orphan,  no  matter  how  worthy.  From  experience  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  practice  would  be  throwing  down  the  bars  to  flagrant 
violations  of  the  law.  The  cause  of  the  widow  and  orphan  should 
and  I  believe  will  be  met  in  some  other  way  than  by  jeopardizing  the 
lives  of  our  future  citizens  by  premature  toil." 

The  Child  Labor  Commission  appointed  by  the  Mayor  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  in  its  report  last  February,  used  the  following  words: 

"We  consider  the  question  whether  this  careful  enforcement  of 
the  law  entailed  hardship  upon  many  families  who  need  the  income 
which  their  children  were  thus  not  allowed  to  earn.  We  are  happy  to 
to  say  that  we  believe  there  is  very  little  of  this  kind  of  hardship. 

"We  believe  that  very  few  if  any  cases  of  real  hardship  fol- 
lowed the  refusal  to  permit  the  child  to  work  for  wages." 

The  State  of  Connecticut  faced  the  problem,  and  settled  it,  as  far 
back  in  1872.  Its  decision  is  recorded  thus  in  the  Official  History  of 
the  Compulsory  Education  Laws  of  that  State. 

"When  the  bill  embodying  this  law  was  reported  to  the  Legisla- 
ture by  the  Committee  on  Education  in  187  2  it  contained  a  provision 
to  the  effect  that  parents  whose  'pecuniary  condition  was  such  as  to 
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render  the  attendance  of  their  children  inexpedient  or  impracticable' 
should  ,be  exempt  from  its  requirements.  But  on  motion  of  a  leading 
member  of  the  House  the  bill  was  amended  and  that  provision  unani- 
mously stricken  out;  thus  committing  the  Legislature,  and  the  State, 
to  the  policy  that  no  child  shall  be  deprived  of  the  privileges  of  the 
schools  because  his  parents  are  poor." 

We  do  not  deny  that  there  are  genuinely  needy  families  in  all  our 
larger  cities,  but  let  us  see  what  it  means  to  put  the  children  of  such 
families  at  work. 

By  supporting  the  fourteen-year-age  limit  in  the  forms  of  labor 
covered  by  the  law,  as  I  assume  we  all  do,  we  place  ourselves  on  record 
as  believing  that  no  child  under  that  age  can  engage  steadily  in  such 
work  without  suffering  from  it,  either  physically  or  through  the  cur- 
tailed schooling  involved.  If  work  under  fourteen  did  not  mean  injury, 
we  would  have  stood  for  only  a  thirteen  or  a  twelve-year  age-limit. 
Or,  did  we  not  believe  that  cash-boy  work  under  fourteen  was  injurious, 
we  would  have  exempted  that  kind  of  work  from  the  operation  of  the 
law.  To  favor  an  exception  to  the  law  is  thus  to  admit  that  the  in- 
jury in  a  given  case  is  justified  in  order  to  avoid  the  greater  injury — 
poverty.  Until  we  analyze  it,  we  do  not  realize  the  heartlessness  of 
such  an  argument.  In  the  home  of  want  is  a  twelve-year-old  boy  who 
could  earn  three  dollars  a  week — let  it  be  assumed — if  allowed  to 
work.  We  will  assume  also  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  this 
amount  each  week  in  the  form  of  relief  should  be  added  to  the  family's 
income.  Who  shall  the  relieving  agency  be — the  twelve-year-old  boy, 
whose  future  is  already  handicapped  beyond  his  fellows  because  less 
fed,  less  clothed  and  with  probably  less  schooling  than  they?  Shall 
this  child  be  further  handicapped  in  the  struggle  before  him  by  being 
compelled  to  undergo  the  injury  of  working  under  the  legal  age — an 
injury  which  we  recognize  by  specifying  that  age  is  the  law?  Is  there 
any  reason  why  relief  in  such  cases  is  less  a  public  responsibility  than 
it  would  be  had  there  been  no  workable  child  in  the  family?  To  their 
credit,  the  relief  societies  of  our  larger  cities  have  all  answered,  "No." 
And  where  this  has  not  yet  been  done,  is  it  not  ours  to  urge  that  ex- 
actly this  step  be  taken,  instead  of  admitting  tliat  it  is  right  to  allow 
the  burden  to  rest  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  child?  Or,  to  look  at  the 
problem  in  the  large  and  on  the  economic  side,  is  it  a  wise  social 
economy  that  decreases  the  chance  that  this  boy  at  twenty-five  may  be 
able  to  furnish  adequate  support  to  his  family  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
merely  in  order  that  for  two  years  in  childhood,  he  may  pay  three  dol- 
lars a  week  in  poor  relief  to  the  members  of  his  father's  family? 

In  several  cities,  including  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg,  this  relief 
has  purposely  not  been  given  through  a  regular  relief  society,  and  the 
payments  have  been  called  not  "charity"  or  relief,  but  "scholarships." 

Leaflets  on  these  subjects  are  being  prepared  by  the  Philadelphia 
Child  Labor  Committee  and  may  be  had  on  application  to  that  office, 
1338  Real  Estate  Trust  Building. 

Mr.  M.  K.  Crist,  of  Lancaster,  being  absent  Dr.  E.  J.  Stewart,  of 
Lancaster,  was  called  upon  and  spoke  as  follows  on  "Poverty  and  Pau- 
perism:" 

It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted  that  circumstances  were  such  as  to 
preclude  the  presence  of  the  member  to  which  this  paper  was  assigned. 

All  through  the  ages  poverty  and  pauperism  has  been  a  subject 
for  consideration.  The  subject  as  we  have  it  is  distinctly  one  of  the 
Christian  era. 

From  earliest  history  we  find  mention  of  the  pauper  and  those 
In  distress.  In  ancient  times,  in  Greece,  provision  was  made  for  the 
care  of  the  wounded,  and  of  their  poor  who  had  no  property — over  $60 
in  our  money. 
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In  Roman  history  the  poor  and  those  in  distress  were  looked  after 
more  or  less  from  a  political  standpoint,  and  only  at  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne w.as  the  proper  conception  given  to  the  relief  of  these  people. 
In  the  year  77  9  there  was  great  distress  throughout  the  land,  and 
Charlemagne,  in  order  to  meet  it  was  the  first  to  conceive  of  the  idea 
of  meeting  it  by  taxation. 

In  the  early  Jewish  history  pauperism  was  dealt  with  principally 
in  their  own  tribe.  It  was  circumscribed  by  lineal  lines,  and  the  alien 
in  their  midst  received  no  consideration.  But  from  the  time  of 
Charlemagne  and  Luther  the  alien  and  others  in  distress  were  given 
due  consideration. 

In  the  time  of  Luther  there  was  more  systematic  consideration 
given  to  the  pauper  and  those  in  need.  It  was  Luther  who,  in  a  letter 
to  his  government  suggested  that  no  relief  be  given  until  due  exami- 
nation, and  then  only  as  an  absolute  necessity. 

As  to  the  causes  of  poverty  and  pauperism  sociological  workers 
ai-e  agreed  that  sickness,  the  loss  of  one  or  both  parents,  old  age  and 
improvidence,  make  up  the  list.  One  of  the  English  writers  places  old 
age  at  the  head  of  the  list.  Technically  considered,  in  law  pauperism 
embraces  all  those  unfortunates  who  are  placed  at  public  expense  for 
their  keep;  that  is  for  their  maintenance,  and  funds  are  raised  by 
taxation.  In  the  broadest  meaning  of  this  subject  poverty  and  pauper- 
ism are  not  synonymous  terms.  Poverty  is  an  acute  condition.  We 
find  men  and  women  in  every  locality  who  by  reverses  and  changed 
circumstances  are  placed  at  our  hands  for  relief,  and  by  a  little  as- 
sistance they  are  able  to  resume  their  former  condition.  But  pauper- 
ism is  a  chronic  state.  They  are  dependent  upon  charity  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives,  and  it  is  in  that  class  that  we  find  the  tlotsam  and  jetsam 
of  human  society. 

I  will  enumerate  a  few  of  the  general  principles  held  by  sociologi- 
cal workers  in  the  solution  of  pauperism.  For  the  control  of  pauperism 
there  is  not  to-day  a  panacea;  the  proper  solution  of  the  question  is 
yet  in  the  future.. 

First.  It  is  agreed  that  indiscriminate  almsgiving  is  one  of  the 
general  principles  to  be  laid  down  in  the  control  of  pauperism. 

Second.  To  remove  the  cause,  and  bring  those  who  are  depend- 
ent back  to  self-support.  In  order  to  bring  about  this  change  we  must 
have  well-regulated  plans  worked  out  in  the  hands  of  experts;  those 
who  are  familiar  with  every  detail  of  gathering  data,  and  with  tab- 
ulating statistics.  And  the  help  that  is  given  must  be  sufficient  help, 
but  not  enough  to  tempt  those  receiving  it  to  be  dependent  upon  char- 
ity, or,  in  other  words  to  surrender  their  personal  independence,  and 
beggars  should  be  received  into  institutions  where  there  is  a  certain 
degree  of  means  for  their  employment  as  their  bodily  condition  will 
permit. 

I  hold  that  the  constructive  efforts  that  can  be  put  forth  are  of 
far  greater  import  than  any  others.  To  create  in  the  home  a  family 
pride,  and  to  remove  the  children  from  demoralizing  influences  is  far 
better  than  any  palliative  measures  we  may  institute. 

Whether  the  relief  shall  be  given  in  the  home  or  in  an  institution 
must  rest  with  the  local  authorities.  Aside  from  this  there  is  a  class 
of  people  who  are  dependent  on  charity,  who  must  be  looked  after, 
no  matter  from  where  they  come.  Those  are  the  physically  and  men- 
tally infirm. 

At  this  Convention  we  have  come  for  the  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem, but  the  adequate  solution  of  it  is  in  the  future.  But  I  am  not 
pessimistic  as  to  the  solution  of  the  question.  I  am  one  of  those  with 
the  lively  hope  that  this  matter  will  be  solved  and  that  its  difficulties 
will  vanish. 

Every  one  of  us  should  be  justly  proud  that  we  are  citizens  of  a 
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State  that  has  made  such  rapid  progress  and  great  strides  in  the  ameli- 
oration of  human  ills,  and  we  should  be  proud  of  the  action  of  the 
Legislature  in  placing  at  the  disposal  of  our  charity  workers  such  vast 
sums  of  money.  We  have  come  to  this  convention  that  we  may  profit 
thereby;  that  we  may  learn  from  one  another;  that  we  may  catch  from 
each  other  the  high  resolve  to  go  back  to  our  institutions  and  place  in 
operation  there  the  suggestions  and  the  information  we  have  gathered 
here,  that  our  institutions  may  profit  thereby. 
Applause. 

Mr.  Levi  Thomas  submitted  the  following  paper,  "Report  of  Dele- 
gate to  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections,"  which  was 
received  with  applause. 

THE   THIRTY-FIFTH   NATIONAL   CONFERENCE   OF  CHARITIES 
AND   CORRECTIONS   HELD   AT   RICHMOND,   VA.,  MAY 
6TH  TO  13TH  INSTS.,  1908. 

I 

This  Convention  was  composed  of  5  83  delegates  and  visitors  (of 
whom  your  President  and  the  writer  were  two ) ;  of  these  delegates, 
355  were  men  and  233  were  women.  They  hailed  from  thirty-seven 
States  of  our  Union,  as  follows:  New  York,  93;  Massachusetts,  66; 
Maryland,  36;  Indiana,  18;  Virginia,  58;  Oklahoma,  4;  Pennsylvania, 
26.    Also,  one  delegate  from  Sweden. 

The  professional  standing  of  these  delegates  were  as  follows: 

Juvenile  Court — Officers,  .Judges,  Clerks  and  Probationers. 

Chairman  and  Trustees  of  State  Charity  Schools  and  Boards  and 
other  charitable  organizations. 

Superintendents  of  Reform  Schools,  Neglected  and  Dependent 
Children,  Industrial  Training  Schools,  Boys'  Clubs,  Play  Grounds, 
Orphanages,  Homes  for  the  Blind,  Homes  for  Nervous  and  Backward 
Children,  and  Schools  for  the  Deaf, 

You  will  readily  see  that  to  give  you  even  a  faint  idea  of  the  pur- 
pose of  this  body,  composed,  as  it  was,  of  representative  men  and 
women  from  all  parts  of  tnis  great  country,  all  animated  by  the  same 
motive,  the  betterment  and  uplifting  of  our  fellow  men,  would  be  an 
effort  that  is  beyond  the  scope  or  intent  of  this  paper,  and  more  than 
you  would  have  time  to  hear  and  beyond  the  ability  of  the  writer  to 
perform. 

It  would  be  natural  to  expect  that  the  different  sections  of  the 
country  represented  here,  would  exert  some  influence,  locally,  in  their 
sentiments.  This  was  noticeably  absent.  It  seemed  that  the  delegates 
from  the  South  rather  outdid  the  delegates  from  the  North  in  their 
desire  for  the  education  of  the  negro,  both  morally  and  physically. 
The  people  of  the  South  are  fully  alive  to  the  wants  of  their  section, 
and  deplore  the  large  number  of  them  that  are  unable  to  read  and 
write.  However,  their  progress  along  these  lines  is  remarkable.  In 
speaking  of  the  great  increase  of  the  white  plague  among  the  negroes, 
one  delegate  advocated  the  establishment  of  asylums  for  them  in  Colo- 
rado. Their  manner  of  living  in  close,  ill-ventilated  quarters  diminish 
their  power  to  resist  disease. 

It  was  stated  that  before  the  war,  the  negro  population  was  almost 
immune  from  insanity  and  free  from  drunkenness.  The  Central  State 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  now  contains  about  1200  colored  inmates.  A 
large  delegation  visited  this  institution  at  Petersburg  and  were  hand- 
somely entertained  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Drewery,  Superintendent. 

Six  sections  were  held  each  day.  In  order  that  you  may  be  able 
to  form  some  idea  of  its  scope,  I  will  briefly  outline  the  program  for 
May  8th: 
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Subject  1 — "Children  in  Institutions — Are  They  Prepared  for  Fu- 
ture Citizens  and  Parents?" 

Subject  2 — "Criminals — Discipline  and  Employment  of  United 
States  Prisoners." 

Subject  3 — "Needy  Families — The  Limitations  of  Charity  in  Deal- 
ing with  the  Unemployed." 

Subject  4 — "Public  Health — The  Relation  of  Bad  Housing  Condi- 
tions to  the  Charity  Workers." 

11  A.  M. 

Subject  1 — "Use  and  Misuse  of  Statistics  on  Social  Work. 
Subject  2 — "Old  Age  Pensions." 
Subject  3 — "Statistical  Test  in  Children's  Work." 
2.15  P.  M. 

Subject  1 — "Meeting  of  Probation  and  Parole  Officers." 
8.00  P.  M. 

General  Session  in  St.  Paul's  Church  (for  all). 

Suljject — "Criminals — Their  Punishment  and  Reformation" — By 
W.  H.  Whitaker,  Superintendent  of  Indiana  Reformatory. 

The  meetings  of  this  day  were  all  well  attended,  a  high  degree  of 
interest  being  manifest.  The  discussions  following  the  reading  of  the 
papers  were  lively  and  instructive.  The  8  p.  m.  meeting,  above  noted, 
was  addressed  by  W.  H.  Whitaker.  He  particularly  impressed  me  as  a 
man  of  great  influence  and  personality.  The  magnetism  of  his  bearing 
and  presence,  seems  to  me,  could  inspire  men  to  believe  and  follow 
him.  He  advocates  "love  and  a  spirit  of  a  square  deal"  to  these  un- 
fortunates would  mean  the  salvation  of  a  number  of  them.  The  brutal 
handling  of  convicts  was  condemned.  The  denial  of  liberty  was  cited 
as  the  sole  punishment  that  should  rightfully  be  administered  to  felons 
and  youthful  offenders." 

"Old  Age  Pension"  was  discussed  at  the  11  a.  m.  meeting  by  F. 
L.  Hoffman,  of  the  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Company.  He  believes 
it  is  ill-advised,  and  it  would  remove  many  incentives  for  thrift  among 
working  people,  that  poverty  in  old  age  is  principally  the  result  of  ill- 
spent  years,  ill-spent  earnings,  or  ill-spent  savings. 

A  fair  and  honorable  solution  of  this  question  to  my  mind  would 
be  when  a  man  and  wife,  native-born,  have  lived  as  honest,  sober,  in- 
dustrious citizens,  paid  taxes  and  raised  and  educated  a  large  family, 
and  by  reason  of  the  performance  of  such  duties  of  good  citizenship, 
find  themselves  unable  to  maintain  themselves  after  reaching  three 
score  years,  would  be  for  the  State  or  county  to  provide  for  them  com- 
fortably outside  of  institutions,  so  they  need  not  be  separated  in  their 
old  age. 

In  the  discussion  on  Juvenile  Court  work,  four  judges  and 
eighteen  probationers  took  part.  Judge  Julian  W.  Macks'  address  was 
the  most  prominent.  Judge  De  Lacy,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  said  "We 
do  not  want  Judges  so  good  as  to  be  good  for  nothing."  Judge  Adams, 
of  Cleveland,  talked  of  the  probation  officer,  "Ladies  with  lace  and  long 
kid  gloves  don't  go  with  the  kids."  He  said  the  boys  like  firemen  and 
policemen  as  probation  officers.  They  look  up  to  them  and  respect 
their  official  positions  and  uniform. 

The  paper  on  Child  Labor,  by  Florence  Kelly,  was  interesting. 
The  main  obstacles  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law  as  she  views  it,  is 
the  question  whether  the  child  shall  be  able  to  work  at  twelve,  four- 
teen or  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  idea  that  a  boy  must  be  either  at 
play  or  school  up  to  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age  is  hard  for  some 
old  farmer  boys  to  indorse.  We  were  brought  up  to  get  out  in  the 
morning,  do  the  chores,  go  to  school  at  nine  o'clock,  play  at  recess 
and  noon,  home  again  at  four  o'clock,  do  the  chores  and  to  bed,  and 
as  a  result  we  were  in  good  health  and  were  happy. 
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No  doubt  there  is  great  need  of  well-devised  child  labor  laws  for 
factory  districts  when  to  help  maintain  the  family,  children  are  com- 
pelled to  work  to  the  detriment  of  their  school  and  play  hours.  Unless 
the  State  or  county  comes  along  to  help  supply  these  large  families, 
partially  dependent  on  the  labor  of  their  children,  with  food  and 
clothing  to  enable  them  to  attend  school,  it  seems  to  me  the  Child 
Labor  law  will  prove  a  failure  as  is  the  case  with  the  compulsory  edu- 
cational laws.  In  many  parts  of  the  country,  the  enrollment  has  in- 
creased under  the  recent  efficient  enforcement  of  the  law.  But  does  it 
keep  them  in  school.  "I  would  be  glad  to  be  informed  how  they  can 
keep  them  at  school  when  their  parents  are  unable  to  provide  proper 
clothing  and  sufficient  food.  The  proposition  is  now  advocated  by  many 
persons  familiar  with  the  enforcement  or  the  attempt  at  enforcement 
of  the  compulsory  education  law  to  provide  such  food  and  clothing.  It 
will  never  be  successful  and  its  supporters  will  never  see  the  full  en- 
forcement of  its  provisions  until  the  above-named  features  are  pro- 
vided for  by  State  or  county. 

With  these  very  imperfect  extracts  of  the  work  of  this  convention, 
I  will  conclude  with  a  word  about  Richmond  and  its  people.  Governor 
Swanson  at  the  opening  meeting  made  a  very  eloquent  address,  and 
later  entertained  us  very  delightfully  at  a  reception  at  his  residence. 
The  freedom  of  the  city  was  extended  and  the  hospitality  for  which 
the  people  of  Virginia  are  noted,  was  everywhere  in  evidence.  How 
delightful  is  the  heart-openness  so  characteristic  of  the  South.  With 
hearts  uplifted  and  new  desires  to  work  while  the  day  lasted,  we  turned 
our  faces  homeward  with  a  renewed  impulse  to  labor  for  the  further 
advancement  and  improvement  of  this  unfortunate  class  of  our  popu- 
lation. 

John  W.  Kellor,  of  New  York,  says  "the  theory  and  practice  of 
modern  charity  does  not  stop  with  the  treatment  of  conditions  as  they 
are  found.  It  goes  deep  into  the  subject  and  has  found  that  in  past 
ages  too  much  attention  has  been  given  to  effect  and  too  little  to  canse. 

It  recognizes  that  if  a  poor  man  falls  ill  it  is  economy  on  the  part 
of  the  State  to  make  him  well  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible  that  he  may 
return  to  the  support  of  his  wife  and  family.  So  all  along  the  different 
departments  of  this  work — our  ambition  should  be  when  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility to  do  so,  to  return  to  the  ranks  of  good  citizenship,  all  that 
are  capable  of  improvement,  all  that  are  normal,  not  their  confinement 
or  punishment,  but  their  cure. 

The  word  "charity"  embodies  nearly  all  the  activities  we  are  con- 
sidering, while  it  covers  a  multitude  of  sins,  it  also  includes  a  multi- 
tude of  virtues.  The  Good  Book  says  "Though  you  have  faith  to  move 
mountains  and  have  not  charity,  it  availeth  nothing."  St.  Paul  says, 
"Though  I  speak  with  tongues  of  men  and  angels  and  have  not  charity, 
I  am  become  as  a  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal." 

I  believe  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  there  will  be  less  preach- 
ing of  creed,  less  contention  over  doctrinal  questions  and  more  advo- 
cacy of  the  good  work  which  saves  men's  bodies  as  well  as  their  souls. 
The  time  is  past  for  nations  to  war  to  uphold  doctrines  or  faith.  The 
peaceful  warfare  of  the  future,  may  we  hope,  will  be  for  the  benefit 
and  uplifting  of  the  conditions  of  our  fellow-men. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  this  paper  the  Convention  ad- 
journed until  1.30  p.  m. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Devotional  exercises  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Charles  H.  Shaw,  of 
the  Baptist  Church,  West  Chester. 
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Col.  E.  P.  Gould,  of  Erie,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Legisla- 
tion, presented  the  following  report,  prefacing  it  with  these  remarks: 

I  wish  to  say  that  the  report  is  not  as  complete  as  I  intended  to 
make  it.  I  endeavored  to  get  the  information  which  every  delegate 
needs.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  General  Agent  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Charities  asking  him  to  furnish  the  information,  as  they  are  the  only 
ones  who  can  furnish  it.  First,  a  list  of  all  the  poor  districts  that  are 
managed  by  County  Commissioners  as  ex  officio  Directors  of  the  Poor; 
also  of  the  counties  managed  by  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  that  were 
elected  as  such;  also  a  list  of  all  the  counties  managed  in  part  by  the 
Directors  of  the  Poor  and  part  under  the  Overseer  system;  and,  lastly, 
a  list  of  those  wholly  under  the  Overseer  system,  and  I  received  no 
answer  to  my  inquiries.    For  that  reason  I  cannot  give  the  information. 

There  is  scarcely  a  county  in  the  State  that  is  governed  under  the 
general  law  with  reference  to  the  whole  State.  Nearly  every  poor 
district  comes  under  some  special  Act.  It  has  been  held  by  the  highest 
courts  that  to  repeal  a  local  act  it  must  be  specially  repealed,  and  not 
by  a  clause  at  the  end  of  a  general  law. 

Reads  paper. 

REPORT  OF  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE. 

As  no  session  of  the  Legislature  has  been  held  since  the  meeting 
of  our  last  Convention,  there  are  no  new  laws  to  consider  and  explain. 
The  principal  business  of  the  Legislative  Committee  will,  therefore,  be 
to  call  your  attention  to  what  new  legislation  should  be  recommended, 
and  perhaps  refer  to  some  of  the  complications  that  have  arisen  from 
defects  and  mistakes  in  the  laws  that  have  been  passed. 

First.  What  new  legislation  should  this  Association  propose  to 
advance  the  interests  and  objects  it  seeks  to  accomplish?  One  of  the 
most  important  is  to  secure  from  the  State  a  small  annual  appropria- 
tion to  this  Association  to  enable  it  to  pay  the  expenses  of  these  Con- 
ventions. It  is  imperative  that  we  have  the  most  advanced  and  ex- 
perienced experts  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  counsel  and  advise 
the  delegates  upon  all  the  subjects  with  which  they  have  to  deal  m 
the  various  positions  which  they  occupy.  The  Program  Committee 
cannot  invite  such  talent  to  come  and  address  our  conventions  unless 
their  expenses,  at  least,  are  paid.  This  cannot  now  be  done  with  the 
limited  means  which  at  present  comes  into  our  treasury.  Were  any 
of  the  delegates  personally  benefitted  in  any  way  by  our  annual  meet- 
ings, there  might  be  some  plausible  objection  to  such  an  appropriation. 
But  such  is  not  the  case.  But  when  we  consider  how  great  has  been 
the  good  results  to  the  people  of  the  whole  State  in  the  improved 
methods  of  administering  the  poor  laws,  the  well-conducted  almshouses 
and  county  homes,  and  the  more  scientific  and  humane  methods  of 
caring  for  "the  insane  and  other  unfortunate  wards  of  the  State,  all,  or 
nearly  all,  of  which  have  been  brought  about  through  the  influence  of 
this  Association,  and  when  we  further  consider  that  the  people  of  the 
State  are  the  only  beneficiaries  of  the  work  of  this  Association,  it  does 
not  seem  possible,  when  this  is  understood  that  any  one  would  object 
to  an  appropriation  from  the  State  to  advance  the  good  work  of  the 
Association. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  more  needed  change  in  our  laws  than  an  act 
to  make  uniform  throughout  the  State,  poor  law  administration.  This 
matter  has  been  long  and  carefully  considered.  Several  attempts  have 
been  made  to  accomplish  it,  but  all  have  thus  far  failed.  And  from 
past  experience,  when  we  consider  how  various  and  diverse  are  the 
methods  in  vogue,  and  the  personal  interests  involved,  we  cannot  but 
conclude  that  any  wholesale  attempt  to  change  the  laws  to  an  uniform 
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system  will  prove  futile.  However,  we  can  work  effectively  to  bring 
about  this  much  desired  end  by  constantly  advocating  the  benefits  of 
county  districts  and  an  uniform  system.  By  this  method  counties  hav- 
ing township  districts  under  the  overseer  system  have  been  changed 
to  the  county  plan,  and  others  will  follow;  and  then,  when  most  of  the 
counties  have  poor  districts  co-extensive  with  their  respective  counties, 
and  not  tin  then,  will  it  be  possible  to  pass  an  act  through  the  legisla- 
ture making  uniform  the  laws  governing  the  management  of  the  poor, 
and  distribution  of  the  poor  funds. 

The  last  Legislature  passed  acts  fixing  the  salaries  of  the  Directors 
of  the  Poor  in  the  State,  and  at  the  end  of  those  acts  is  attached  a 
general  repealing  clause  of  all  inconsistent  acts.  Our  highest  Courts 
have  held,  as  a  general  proposition,  that  such  a  section  in  a  general 
act  does  not  repeal  a  local  act  relating  thereto;  although  one  Common 
Pleas  .Judge  has  decided  to  the  contrary  with  reference  to  the  Di- 
rectors' Salary  Acts.  In  most  of  the  counties  having  Directors  of  the 
Poor  local  acts  control  the  management  of  the  districts,  and  the  com- 
pensation of  the  directors  is  fixed  by  local  laws.  In  some  of  the  counties 
county  auditors,  in  auditing  the  accounts  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor 
have  passed  and  approved  the  salaries  of  the  directors  as  provided  by 
the  salary  acts  of  the  last  Legislature.  In  other  counties  the  Directors 
receive  only  the  salaries  or  compensation  provided  by  the  local  acts. 

Instead  of  recommending  amendments  to  the  general  acts  covering 
this  subject,  it  is  thought  better  to  recommend  to  each  district  affected, 
that  desires  to  come  under  the  general  act,  to  have  bills  introduced  in 
the  Legislature  repealing  so  much  of  their  respective  local  acts  as  re- 
late to  the  compensation  of  directors. 

Tliere  is,  however,  a  more  serious  question  growing  out  of  the 
aforesaid  salary  acts,  viz.:  What  effect  do  they  have  in  counties  having 
Directors  of  the  Poor  in  districts  not  co-extensive  with  their  respective 
counties?  It  seems  to  be  a  disputed  question  whether  the  salary  acts 
of  1907  relate  to  such  districts  at  all.  There  is  nothing  in  the  acts 
relating  to,  or  limiting  in  any  way,  the  size  of  the  districts  where  there 
are  directors;  and  yet  the  salaries,  by  those  acts,  are  regulated  by 
the  population  of  the  whole  county,  and  this  would  seem  to  exclude 
directors  in  districts  not  co-extensive  with  the  county..  If  this  view 
prevails,  and  no  doubt  it  will,  then  the  directors  in  Lycoming,  Lacka- 
wanna and  some  other  counties  could  not  legally  be  paid  under  the 
general  salary  acts. 

There  is  one  more  difficulty.  In  most  of  the  districts  there  are 
three  directors  only,  but  in  a  few  there  are  more;  for  instance,  Lancas- 
ter has  five,  and  in  the  Scranton  poor  district  there  are  seven.  The 
salary  acts  fixes  the  salaries  of  the  directors  without  any  reference  to 
the  number  of  directors  in  a  district.  How  the  Courts  will  interpret 
those  acts  with  reference  to  their  relation  to  districts  having  more 
than  three  directors,  it  is  difficult  to  foretell. 

Under  all  of  these  circumstances,  it  is  thought  best  to  recom- 
mend that  the  subject  of  making  any  changes  desired  by  the  directors 
of  any  district  or  county  wishing  to  come  under  the  salary  acts  of  19  07 
be  referred  to  the  solicitors  of  the  respective  districts  to  prepare  and 
have  presented  to  the  next  Legislature  local  acts  that  will  accomplish 
the  result  desired. 

E.  P.  GOULD,  Chairman. 

President  Smith: — We  will  be  favored  with  some  remarks  by 
Miss  Stille,  of  West  Chester,  one  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution: 


Miss  Stille  said:    Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Association: 
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I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  To-day  I  will  digress  from  the  subject  a  little  and 
say  a  few  words  on  behalf  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. All  through  the  papers  and  addresses  of  this  Convention  the  in- 
terest of  the  child  seems  to  be  the  keynote.  It  will  interest  you  to 
iLuow  that  the  interest  of  the  child  is  also  the  keynote  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution.  Being  a  member  of  the  State  Executive 
Committee  I  represent  nearly  four  thousand  women  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  I  represent  7  0,000  women  of  the  United  States.  It  has  been 
charged  that  we  are  establishing  an  aristocracy.  We  do  not  claim  that, 
although  we  do  claim  to  be  the  blue  blood  of  the  nation.  Our  fathers 
gave  us  our  Society.  Pennsylvania  is  second  to  no  State  in  the  Union. 
She  is  the  keystone  of  the  original  thirteen  States,  and  she  maintains 
her  position  as  the  keystone  of  the  forty-six  States  to-day. 

Oklahoma  gave  us  a  Constitution  that  includes  prohibition. 
This  is  an  historic  county.    We  have  in  Chester  county  Brandy- 
wine,  around  which  clusters  memories  dear  to  many;  we  have  Valley 
Forge,  where  a  glorious  victory  was  won. 

I  was  rather  disappointed  to  find  that  the  flag  was  not  in  evidence 
at  the  banquet  last  night — I  mean  on  the  tables,  placed  there  for  us. 
Still,  the  green  study  is  very  refreshing  (as  is  your  coming  to  us),  and 
the  impress  of  the  verdancy  of  the  palms  is  evident,  from  the  bright 
things  you  have  said  and  the  material  you  have  brought  to  us  for  men- 
tal improvement. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  American  citizen  to  remain  standing  when 
"The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  is  being  rendered.  The  band  yesterday 
stood  as  they  played  it,  which  is  unusual.  Surely  they  were  not  as 
feeble-minded  as  some  others  (Applause). 

I  appreciate  the  tribute  that  Mr.  Fuller  paid  when  he  said  the 
single  sisters  were  the  sunshine  of  the  world;  at  least  he  said  the 
married  women  were  not  (Laughter). 

In  the  recent  exercises  at  Philadelphia  the  Liberty  Bell  was  placed 
on  an  old  wagon  drawn  by  old  farm  horses  and  guarded  by  soldiers 
in  Continental  costume.  Some  of  the  people  took  exception  to  it,  they 
said  the  City  of  Philadelphia  had  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  to  pro- 
cure a  handsome  truck  on  which  that  old  bell  should  always  be  exhib- 
ited and  that  it  was  an  insult  to  Philadelphia  that  it  should  be  placed 
on  an  old  wagon,  with  old  farm  horses  to  draw  it,  and  they  knew  not 
until  I  told  them  it  was  historical. 

The  English  general  threatened  to  melt  the  Liberty  bell  into 
bullets,  but  the  bell  was  hidden  under  the  Zion  Lutheran  Church  in 
Allentown.    That  was  why  the  bell  was  on  the  old  wagon  that  day. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Legislature  a  bill  was  passed  appropri- 
ating one  thousand  dollars  to  mark  that  site.  The  church  has  been 
renewed  twice,  but  they  will  mark  directly  in  front  of  it.  Governor 
Stuart  signed  the  bill,  the  grand  Governor  that  he  is,  and  I  was  selected 
a  member  of  that  committee,  and  we  have  selected  a  boulder  weighing 
six  tons,  a  bronze  tablet  made  by  a  Pennsylvania  firm,  and  next  month 
it  will  be  unveiled.  But  don't  forget  that  the  old  wagon  was  historical 
and  that  was  why  it  was  used,  and  remember  that  God  made  Washing- 
ton childless,  that  he  might  be  the  Father  of  His  Country.  (Applause). 

The  band  from  the  institution  at  Glen  Mills  here  favored  with 
music,  which  received  hearty  applause. 

Mrs.  B.  S.  Lindsey  here  read  the  following  paper,  "Play  as  a  Fac- 
tor in  Child  Development,"  which  was  received  with  applause: 

Preliminary  to  the  reading  of  the  paper  Mrs.  Lindsey  said:    I  am 
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afraid  you  will  feel  a  good  deal  as  a  man  did  who  was  in  the  gallery 
listening  to  a  prayer  offered  by  a  celebrated  anatomist  at  a  meeting 
of  physicians.  He  began  like  this:  "We  thank  Thee  for  the  cerebel- 
lum; we  are  grateful  beyond  measure  for  the  cerebrum;  we  appreciate 
the  medulla  oblongata;  we  know  yrhat  the  ligamentum  muchae  means; 
we  are  very  thankful  for  the  inferior  and  superior  maxillaries  by  which 
we  masticate  the  food  so  graciously  given  us,'  and  at  that  time  the 
man  in  the  gallery  shrieked,  'but  above  all,  we  thank  Thee  for  the  mus- 
cles by  which  we  are  able  to  'git,'  and  we  don't  care  to  know  the  names 
of  them.' 

We  heard  a  great  deal  about  germs  yesterday,  and  being  a  very 
ardent  champion  of  the  dog  it  interested  me. 

At  the  National  Conference  at  Richmond  we  heard  a  learned 
scientist  trying  to  do  away  with  all  domestic  pets,  and  he  announced 
that  the  only  thoroughly  sanitary  pet  that  any  child  or  other  person 
should  be  allowed  to  possess  was  the  modern  Teddy  bear;  and  when  I 
return  home  I  had  my  own  Teddy  bear  submitted  to  a  microscopical 
examination  and  he  was  plum  full  of  germs."  (Laughter.) 

The  paper  follows: 

PliAY  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT. 

Dr.  .Johnston  once  said  to  Boswell  that  a  woman  speaking  in  pub- 
lic always  reminded  him  of  a  dog  walking  on  two  legs;  the  wonder  was 
not  that  the  dog  did  it  well,  but  what  the  Dickens  did  the  dog  want  to 
do  it  at  all  for?  Now  I  didn't  want  to  do  it  at  all,  and  I  wanted  to  do 
it  still  less  when  I  read  your  program  and  realized  how  unworthy  I 
was  at  least  to  be  numbered  with  the  elect,  however,  I  can  but  offer 
you  a  few  of  my  untutored  thoughts. 

Several  years  ago  I  visited  a  truly  ideal  institution;  when  about 
to  leave,  the  Superintendent  said,  "Mrs.  Lindsey,  we  would  be  glad  of 
any  criticisms  or  suggestions."  "I  have  but  one  to  offer,"  I  replied. 
"I  have  been  here  five  hours  and  have  not  heard  a  child  laugh."  One 
of  the  truest  interpreters  childhood  ever  had,  Louisa  Alcott,  said, 
"Always  feel  safe  about  your  boy  while  he  whistles,  and  your  girl 
while  she  laughs  heartily."  And  yet  it  has  taken  so  many  long  weary 
years  for  the  apostles  of  laughter  to  rally  their  tiny  disciples  around 
them,  and  call  upon  the  world  to  give  them  their  birthright  of  joy. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  eight  years  have  passed  since  the  light  of 
the  Judean  dawn  fell  upon  a  baby's  face,  which  even  then  gave  tidings 
of  great  joy,  and  to-day  it  is  the  joy  of  the  child  we  seek,  and  the 
sullen,  the  conservative  and  the  pessimist  is  aghast  as  he  reads: 
"With  twenty-nine  States  represented  in  the  attendance  of  over  four 
hundred  members,  the  second  Play  Congress  convened  in  New  York 
City  on  September  8th,  for  a  session  of  five  days."  Read  the  splendid 
report  of  this  convention  in  "Charities"  of  October  3d.  "Prom  sixty- 
six  play  grounds  a  year  ago,  the  number  of  cities  in  which  playgrounds 
have  been  in  use  has  grown  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-five,  while  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  others  are  planning  their  immediate  establish- 
ment." 

No  one  has  done  more  for  this  great  movement  than  Dr.  Luther 
Gulick,  of  New  York,  and  I  can  give  my  personal  testimony  from  years 
full  of  hearty  frolic  and  mischief  in  a  New  Hampshire  village  that  he 
and  his  brothers  knew  how  to  play.    It  is  from  that  helpful,  normal 
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boyhood  that  he  draws  his  inspiration  and  knows  what  the  boy  wants — 
what  the  boy  needs. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  sad  instance  illustrated  to  me  the  pathos  of 
the  child's  cry  for  more  life — more  joy.  A  bright  little  boy,  nearly 
blind  ran  away  from  an  institution  and  reached  our  town  nearly  ex- 
hausted; he  was  given  into  the  charge  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society 
and  detained  by  us  until  his  eyes  could  be  tested.  One  Sunday  he 
accompanied  me  to  church  and  I  described  to  him  the  lovely  figure  of 
the  Christ  above  the  altar  and  far  above  a  cross.  "George,  can  you  see 
the  beautiful  face  of  Christ?"  The  nearly  sightless  eyes  strained  to- 
wards the  altar,  then  filled  slowly  with  tears,  while  he  whispered  with 
a  sob,  "Oh,  Mrs.  Lindsey,  I  can  only  see  the  cross."  Think  of  the  piti- 
ful little  lives  that  only  see  the  cross;  they  are  all  about  us. 

Johnston  maintained  that  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  was 
the  only  book  that  ever  kept  him  awake,  but  I  fear  by  anatomy  of  mirth 
will  produce  a  gentle  slumber  in  my  audience,  however,  bear  with  me 
while  I  try  to  put  before  you,  in  a  homely  manner,  the  results  of  my 
limited  experience. 

I  have  listened  for  many  years  to  splendid  papers  on  the  manage- 
ment, the  training,  the  nourishment,  the  careful  clothing  and  the  medi- 
cal care  of  the  dependent  child,  and  I  have  heard  so  little  of  the  fun 
and  good  times  created  for  the  pleasure  and  the  expansion  of  the  poor 
little  human  animal.  How  true  it  is  that  there  are  ways  and  ways  of 
offering  pleasure  to  the  child.  Don't  hedge  it  around  with  too  many 
restrictions.  I  remember  a  well-meaning  woman  offering  an  exquisitely 
dressed  doll  to  a  sick  child  in  the  children's  ward,  "Now,  dear,  don't 
crush  its  beautiful  dress  or  unbraid  its  hair,  and  have  nurse  put  it 
away  carefully  at  night."  To  her  surprise  she  was  greeted  with  a  storm 
of  angry  sobs  and  the  bitter  exclamation,  "Oh  take  that  thing  home 
with  you,  I  wanted  a  live  dolly."  Or,  again,  does  it  not  seem  incred- 
ible that  there  are  good  women  who  prefer  the  immaculate  child  with 
a  look  of  sullen  resignation  on  his  baby  face  to  the  dirty,  happy  little 
scamp,  revelling  in  mother  earth?  Accuse  me  of  being  an  improper 
guardian  of  children  if  you  will,  but  I  never  feel  so  safe  and  happy 
about  our  Children's  Aid  boys  as  when  they  greet  me  with  sand  m 
their  hair,  their  faces  tattooed  molasses  bas-relief,  and  portions  of  their 
trousers  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  When  you  and  I  were  young, 
if  we  made  a  nice  mud  pie  and  baked  it  in  the  sun,  and  perhaps  care- 
lessly threw  it  at  some  old  deacon  who  had  incurred  our  displeasure, 
we  were  accounted  naughty  and  punished  in  the  good  old-fashioned 
way,  and  when  Johnny,  playing  ball  vigorously  in  the  street,  broke  Miss 
Deborah's  window,  she  did  not  leave  her  baking  and  seizing  Johnny 
by  the  suspenders  drag  him  at  once  to  the  Juvenile  Court.  Oh,  those 
glorious  old  days;  when  we  drank  water  from  the  meadow  bog  and 
digested  every  germ,  played  ball  in  the  street,  threw  pebbles,  made  mud 
pies  and  never  knew  we  were  delinquents. 

I  have  always  stoutly  contended  that  there  was  no  child  that  I 
could  not  teach  to  play.  This  summer  I  met  my  Waterloo.  He  was 
only  six,  yet  he  moved  with  rigid  dignity;  all  day  he  sat  like  the  mel- 
ancholy Dane.  "To  be  or  not  to  be"  seemed  the  question.  Finally,  in 
desperation  I  said,  "Albert,  we  can  no  longer  keep  you  in  a  children's 
Home,  you  will  have  to  go  to  an  old  gentleman's  home."  "What  do  the 
old  gentlemen  do?"  the  solemn  voice  inquired.  "Oh,"  I  said  vaguely, 
"they  sit  in  the  sun  and  sleep  a  good  deal."  The  first  animation  his  face 
had  shown,  brightened  it  as  he  inquired  eagerly,  "Say,  will  you  move  me 
there  to-morrow?" 

Play  as  a  factor  in  child  development  is  an  ever  broadening  sub- 
ject and  we  have  "Playgrounds  in  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis," 
"Public  Playgrounds  in  their  relation  to  Juvenile  Delinquency,"  "Play- 
grounds and  Board  of  Education,"  and  many  others  too  numerous  to 
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mention.  Dr.  Pavill,  President  of  the  Chicago  Tuberculosis  Institute, 
declared:  "It  is  not  at  all  sufficient  that  the  children  be  protected 
during  their  helpless  years  from  danger,  but  that  they  be  furnished 
with  sturdy  disease  resisting  bodies.  The  problem  of  tuberculosis  in- 
volves a  deep  conviction  as  to  the  principles  of  living  which  even  though 
it  can  be  inculcated  in  their  youth  would  be  as  rapidly  eradicated  by 
their  contact  with  their  elders,  unintelligent  and  fixed  in  habit,  except 
their  knowledge  and  impulse  can  be  kept  alive  by  special  advantages 
and  inspirations." 

Contrast  the  popular  dances  in  our  great  playgrounds  that  seem, 
as  one  writer  has  said,  "To  revive  the  soul  of  the  oldest  nations  in 
Europe,"  with  the  gloomy  restrictions  of  a  Puritan  child,  taught  to  ab- 
hor dancing  as  the  invention  of  the  evil  one.  Contrast  the  glad  ring 
of  the  Folk  Song  with  poor  Isaac  Watt,  spanked  twenty-three  times  by 
an  irate  father  to  cure  him  of  writing  hymns,  with  the  result  that  he 
produced  "My  Thoughts  on  Awful  Subjects  Dwell,  Damnation  and  the 
Dead."  Contrast  the  legitimate  enjoyment  of  Sunday,  compatible  with 
the  teSachings  of  Him  who  walked  through  the  corn  with  His  Disciples 
or  taught  by  the  blue  lake  of  Galilee,  with  the  poor  little  Sunday  vic- 
tim of  Cotton  Mathers'  sermons,  relieved  at  noon  by  a  few  cold  beans 
and  corn  bread  and  then  three  hours  more  of  election  and  foreordina- 
tion,  and  so  at  last,  freedom  has  come  to  the  child. 

To  quote  from  an  article  by  Dr.  Luther  Gulick,  entitled  "Play  and 
Democracy:"  "The  two  great  institutions  that  have  to  deal  with  chil- 
dren— the  school  and  the  home — rest  primarily  upon  the  development 
of  the  qualities  of  obedience.  The  playground  alone  affords  to  chil- 
dren the  one  great  opportunity  for  cultivating  those  qualities  that 
grow  out  of  meeting  others  of  like  kind  under  conditions  of  freedom; 
it  develops  progressively,  from  babyhood  on,  that  sense  of  human  re- 
lationships which  is  basal  to  wholesome  living.  Thus  the  playground 
is  our  great  ethical  laboratory. 

"Where  there  is  no  freedom  there  can  be  no  self-control.  The 
man  whose  limbs  are  shackled  cannot  control  them.  The  man  whose 
mind  is  shackled,  cannot  control  his  mind.  The  person  who  is  com- 
pelled by  force  or  fear,  so  that  he  is  not  free,  has  no  self-control.  The 
control  of  one's  self  is  absolutely  based  upon  having  freedom  to  con- 
trol one's  self — a  freedom  to  do  wrong  as  well  as  right.  So  self-con- 
trol of  this  higher  type  is  primarily  developed  under  the  conditions  of 
the  playground,  rather  than  under  the  conditions  of  the  school  and  the 
home." 

If  I  have  succeeded  in  bringing  home  to  you  the  child's  plea,  I  am 
grateful  to  your  patience  and  courtesy;  for,  as  Judge  Lindsey  says: 
"The  child  is  a  wonderful  human  creature — a  divine  machine;  we  have 
much  to  expect  ,from  him,  but  he  has  much  to  expect  from  us,  and 
what  he  returns  depends  largely  upon  what  we  give.  We  shall  suffer 
with  him  whether  we  will  or  no  if  we  do  not  share  his  burdens.  Let 
us  not  weary  of  the  struggle  'till  the  child  gets  a  square  deal,  and  until 
he  does  we  cannot  have  and  do  not  deserve  that  glorious  manhood,  that 
splendid  citizenship  that  will  come  alone  from  duty  done  in  childhood's 
sacred  cause." 

And  now,  may  we  not  as  individuals,  return  to  our  homes,  pledged 
to  investigate  this  matter  of  the  playground;  pledged  to  arouse  public 
interest  and  enthusiasm?  We  realize  that  he  who  plays  heartily  may 
be  tempted  by  one  devil,  but  he  who  has  no  outlet  for  the  great  flood 
of  animal  spirits  surging  to  find  expression,  is  tempted  by  a  thousand. 
To  the  tender  heart  of  childhood,  with  its  infinite  capacity  for  joy  and 
pain,  we  may  well  apply  Othello's  words:  "But  once  put  out  thy  light, 
thou  cunningest  pattern  of  excelling  nature,  and  I  know  not  where  is 
that  Promethean  heat  which  can  thy  light  relume." 
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The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Place  of  Meeting  was  here  pre- 
sented by  its  chairman,  Dr.  J.  Lewis  Shrodes,  as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Place  of  Meeting  unanimously  recommend  that 
the  next  convention  be  held  at  Bradford,  McKean  county,  on  the  cor- 
di^Mnvitati^n  of  the  delegates,  Messrs.  Hon.  B  A.  Boyne  and  George 
T  Guy,  also  His  Honor,  R.  J.  Hoffman,  Mayor  of  the  city. 

■  The  city  has  20,000  population  and  ample  hotel  facilities,  and  as 
convenient  as  to  railroad  accommodations  as  most  ^ties  jn  the  State. 

Bradford,  Pa.,  October  14,  190s. 
To  Boyne  and  Guy,  West  Chester,  Pa.: 

Get  convention  for  Bradford  if  you  can.  ^  ^  HOFFMAN. 

Hon  E  A  Boyne  (Bradford-McKean  Counties) :— As  the  invita- 
tion has  been  read  I  personally  extend  to  you  a  hearty  invitation  to 
yisft  us  at  your  annual  meeting  next  year.  We  will  give  you  a  warm 
reception,  and  it  will  be  a  great  pleasure  for  us  to  take  care  of  as  many 
Is  you  can  bring.  We  will  give  you  the  warm  heart  and  the  glad  hand. 
I  hope  to  see  you  all  there  next  year  (Applause). 

Upon  motion  of  L.  C.  Qolborn  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  place 
of  meeting  was  received. 

President  Smith:— We  have  with  us  one  who  is  familiar  with 
the  workings  of  the  Juvenile  Court  and  who  has  advanced  ideas  on 
the  enforcement  af  the  law  in  relation  to  the  delinquent  husband  and 
father.  I  have. the  honor  of  introducing  to  the  Convention  Hon.  Wm. 
H  DeLacy,  Judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Judge  DeLacy  was  received  with  applause,  and  spoke  as  follows 
on  the  subject  "Enforcement  by  the  State  of  the  Obligations  of  the 
Husband  and  Father  to  Support  of  Wife  and  Children." 

Mr.  President  and  Delegates: 

It  is  an  honor  to  address  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are^  con- 
trolling the  charitable  work  of  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania.  I  was 
very  glad  to  note  by  your  interesting  discussions  that,  in  the  last  ana  y- 
sis  the  logic  of  the  situation  resolves  itself  into  proper  care  of  the  child. 
You  are  tie  real  State  builders  of  our  country;  of  our  country  which, 
if  means  anything,  means  the  concern  of  all  for  each,  and  the  con- 
cern of  each  for  all  It  stands  for  the  social  truth  that  the  concern  of 
the  meanest  and  the  most  poverty-stricken  member  of  the  community 
is  the  concern  of  him  who  is  most  prosperous  m  the  community.  While 
you  illustrate  this  truth  in  your  daily  lives,  well  it  is  for  the  country. 
Men  and  women  are  not  perfect  beings,  and  herein  lies  the  opportunity 
for  progress.  He  who  is  perfection  itself  has  made  us,  and  He  who  is 
infinitely  good  and  infinitely  beautiful  has  made  us  m  His  own  image 
and  likeness  and  the  story  of  man's  aspiration  towards  the  good  and 
the  tr^e  and  the  beautifuMs  the  story  of  his  progre^ss  and  happiness 
and  in  so  far  as  he  has  failed  to  make  progress  towards  his  goal  has  he 
been  miserable.  The  measure  of  our  failure  is  often  the  measure  ot 
our  ignorance  and  our  weakness,  as  none  knows  better  than  you 

The  story  goes  that  man  was  originally  circular  in  form  and  that 
he  had  four  arms  and  four  legs,  but  that  on  one  fell  occasion  he  ne- 
glected to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  gods  and  they  m  anger  cleft  him  in 
twain  and  the  parts  ran  away  and  apart  in  terror,  but  ever  since  the 
parts  have  been  seeking  each  other— and,  when  a  "1^"  .^^f  "^^^f 
half,  his  happiness  is  complete,  his  cup  of  bliss  is  full— such  is  mar- 
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riage  and  so  it  is  for  most  Americans.  The  great  body  of  the  American 
people  aVe  virtuous;  the  great  body  of  the  American  people  are  honest 
at  heart,  and  clean  and  true,  and  devotea  to  their  homes.  But  there 
are  matrimonial  failures  and  it  is  in  relation  to  this  subject  rather  than 
the  Juvenile  Court,  that  I  am  to  speak.  And  yet  this  work  is  related 
to  the  child.  If  you  conserve  the  home  you  conserve  the  proper  environ- 
ment of  the  child.  The  child  in  the  home  is  not  likely  to  prove  a  delin- 
quent child  if  the  home  care  is  proper.  The  little  boy  who  steals  up  be- 
hind the  man  who  is  reading  his  paper  and  squirts  over  his  bald  head  the 
dirty  water  is  not  the  criminal  that  the  victim  thinks  him  to  be.  Of 
course  in  the  opinion  of  the  victim  there  is  no  punishment  too  severe 
for  that  boy.  But  he  is  apt  to  grow  up  to  occupy  President  Smith's 
place,  in  time. 

We  have  in  the  District  of  Columbia  an  Act  that  is  directed  to- 
wards the  conservation  of  the  home.  It  was  passed  under  the  influ- 
ence of  that  splendid  example  of  American  citizenship,  who  has 
so  nobly  served  his  country  and  his  fellow  citizens,  President 
Roosevelt  (Applause).  While  he  is  most  severe  with  dishonesty  and 
wrong  doing  in  the  seats  of  the  mighty,  there  is  no  one  whose  ear  is 
bent  lower  to  catch  the  plaintive  cry  of  the  ignorant  and  the  suffering, 
and  he  is  always  ready  to  extend  his  power  to  uplift  the  poor  girl  or 
the  ignorant  young  man  who  has  gone  wrong.  This  Non-Support  Act 
was  passed  March  23,  1906,  and  is  entitled,  "An  Act  making  it  a  mis- 
demeanor in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  abandon  or  wilfully  neglect 
to  provide  for  the  support  and  maintenance,  by  any  person,  of  his  wife 
or  of  his  or  her  minor  children  in  destitute  or  necessitous  circum- 
stances." 

Now,  with  your  permission,  I  will  read  this  Act.  It  has  been 
drawn  along  model  lines.  Similar  Acts  may  be  found  in  forty-four 
States.  In  forty-one  of  them  it  is  made  a  misdemeanor,  to  make  it 
more  easy  of  enforcement;  in  three  States  the  failure  to  support  wife 
and  children  has  been  made  a  felony.    The  Act  reads  as  follows: 

An  Act  making  it  a  misdemeanor  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
abandon  or  wilfully  neglect  to  provide  for  the  support  and  maintenance 
by  any  person  of  his  wife  or  of  his  or  her  minor  children  in  destitute 
or  necessitous  circumstances: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  any  person  in,' 
the  District  of  Columbia  who  shall,  without  just  cause,  desert  or  wil- 
fully neglect  or  refuse  to  provide  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of 
his  wife  in  destitute  or  necessitous  circumstances,  or  any  person  who 
shall,  without  just  excuse,  desert  or  wilfully  neglect  or  refuse  to  pro- 
vide for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  his  or  her  minor  children 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  in  destitute  or  necessitous  circum- 
stances, shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  hundred  dol- 
lars or  by  imprisonment  in  the  workhouse  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
at  hard  labor  for  not  more  than  twelve  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment;  and  should  a  fine  be  imposed  it  may  be  directed  by  the 
Court  to  be  paid  in  whole  or  in  part  to  the  wife  or  to  the  guardian  or 
custodian  of  the  minor  child  or  children:  Provided,  That  before  the 
trial,  with  the  consent  of  the  defendant,  or  after  conviction,  instead  of 
imposing  the  punishment  hereinbefore  provided,  or  in  addition  thereto, 
the  Court  in  its  discretion,  having  regard  to  the  circumstances  and  to 
the  financial  ability  or  earning  capacity  of  the  defendant,  shall  have 
the  power  to  make  an  order,  which  shall  be  subject  to  change  by  it 
from  time  to  time  as  circumstances  may  require,  directing  the  defend- 
ant to  pay  a  certain  sum  weekly  for  the  space  of  one  year  to  the  wife, 
or  to  the  guardian  or  custodian  of  the  minor  child  or  children,  or  to 
an  organization  or  individual  approved  by  the  Court  as  trustee,  and  to 
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release  the  defendant  from  custody  on  probation  for  the  space  of  one 
year  upon  his  or  her  entering  into  a  recognizance,  with  oi  without 
sureties  in  such  sum  as  the  Court  may  direct.  The  condition  of  ihc 
recognfzance  Shall  be  such  that  if  the  defendant  sliall  make  his  or  her 
personal  appearance  in  Court  whenever  ordered  to  do  so  within  tne 
?ear?  and  shall  further  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  order  and  of  any 
subsequent  modification  thereof,  then  the  recognizance  shall  be  void, 
nthprwise  of  full  force  and  effect. 

iT  the  Court  be  satisfied  by  information  and  due  proof,  "nder  oath, 
that  at  anv  time  during  the  year  the  defendant  has  violated  the  terms 
of  such  order  it  may  forthwith  proceed  with  the  trial  of  the  defendant 
under  the  original  charge,  or  sentence  him  under  the  original  convic- 
Won!  or  enforce  the  original  sentence,  as  the  case  may  be.  in  case  c.t 
forfeiture  of  a  recognizance  and  enforcement  thereof  by  execution  the 
sum  recovered  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  be  paid  in  whole  or 
in  part  to  the  wife,  or  to  the  guardian  or  custodian  of  the  minor  child 

or  children.  ^^^^  ^^^^^  evidence  shall  be  required  to  prove  marriage 
of  such  husband  and  wife,  or  that  such  person  is  the  lawful  father  or 
mother  of  luch  child  or  children,  than  is  or  shtiU  be  required  to  prove 
^uch  facts  m  a  civil  action.  In  all  prosecutions  under  this  Act  any 
existing  provisions  of  law  prohibiting  the  disclosure  of  conhdential 
communications  between  husband  and  wife  shall  not  apply  and  both 
huXnd  and  wife  shall  be  competent  and  compellable  witnesses  to 
festify  to  any  and  all  relevant  matters,  including  the  fact  of  such  mar 
riage  and  the  parentage  of  such  child  or  children.  Proof  of  the 
desertion%f  such  wife,%hild,  or  children  destitute  or  necessitous 
circumstances  or  of  neglect  to  furnish  such  wife,  child  or  children 
necessary  and  proper  food,  clothing,  or  shelter  is  prima  facie  evidence 

that  such  desertion  or  neglect  is  wilful.  , 

that  such  deserr^  _^  ^^^^^  «^        ^^^^  Superintendent  m  charge  of 

the  workhouse  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  which  any  person  is  con- 
fined on  account  of  a  sentence  under  this  law  to  pay,  out  of  any  funds 
available  over  to  the  wife,  or  to  the  guardian  or  custodian  of  his  or  her 
mTnor  child  or  children,  or  to  an  organization  or  individual  approved 
bv  the  Court  as  trustee,  at  the  end  of  each  week,  for  the  support  of 
such  wife  child  or  children,  a  sum  equal  to  fifty  cents  for  each  day  s 
hard  labor  performed  by  said  person  so  confined. 
Approved,  March  23,  1906. 

The  enforcement  of  this  Act  was  placed  in  the  Juvenile  Couil. 
The  Juvenile  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  was  established  on  the 
1st  of  July  1906.  During  the  first  year  of  its  operation,  the  fact  that 
there  was  such  a  remedy  at  hand  became  gradually  known  and  we 
had  thit  year  some  254  cases  before  the  Court,  of  which  4  2  ;vent  to 
the  workhouse,  and  some  ? 6,0 0  0  was  collected  for  the  benefit  of  the 
wfvel  and  children,  in  the  manner  I  will  indicate.  During  the  fiscal 
yelr  ending  June  30,  1908,  we  had  636  -ses  °%non-support  of  w^^^^^ 
73  went  to  the  workhouse,  and  we  collected  $21,888  ob,  tor  tne  oeneni 
of  wfves  and  children.  To-day  we  have  about  245  f  i^/i^s  on  the  re- 
liPf  roll  of  that  Court,  who  would  otherwise  be  a  burden  on  the  tax- 
navers  The  first  year,  $200  was  appropriated  to  enable  the  Super- 
fntendent  of  the  workhouse  to  pay  the  sums  ordered  by  the  Court 
This  year  we  have  an  appropriation  of  $2400,  which  would  provide  for 
about  160  families,  for  I  usually  sentence  for  a  month,  and  as  a  rule 
t^ey  do  not  have  to  go  back  again.  Sometimes  men  brought  before 
the  Court  own  property.  Such  men  are  heavily  fined  and  he  fine  is 
Turned  overto  the  wife.  If  I  find  she  doesn't  understand  the  use  of 
r^oney,  I  direct  it  be  kept  by  the  clerk  and  paid  to  the  wife,  say,  at  the 
^te  of  $50  a  month.  The  reasons  for  failure  to  support  his  wife  and 
cSldreV  are  always  enquired  into.    In  90  per  cent,  of  the  cases  the 
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men  are  to  blame;  in  the  other  10  per  cent,  perhaps  the  wives  are  at 

I  think  in  courts  of  first  instance  we  should  always  have  presiding 
good  men  and  the  best  specimens  of  citizenship  (Applause)  Take  the 
ordinary  comer  into  a  police  court;  he  is  generally  poverty  stricken 
How  absurd  to  impose  on  him,  and  through  him,  on  his  family  a  fine 
that  will  drive  them  further  into  the  mire,  or  to  take  the  bread  winner 
away  from  the  family  and  incarcerate  him.  Wouldn't  it  be  better  to 
have  every  court  authorized  to  parole  such  a  prisoner?  Pine  him  if  he 
should  be  fined,  but  give  him  time  to  pay  his  fine.  Or,  if  you  send  him 
to  jail,  keep  him  at  work  and  let  him  pay  his  fine  in  instalments  Let 
him  understand  that  the  law  is  his  friend  and  not  his  enemy,  and  that 
the  law  he  has  transgressed  is  protecting  him.  In  a  great  percentage 
of  cases  you  will  in  that  way  reach  his  heart  (Applause).  If  you  had 
that,  in  conjunction  with  probation,  so  first  offenders  might  be  permit- 
ted to  go  out  again  into  activities  of  life,  I  believe  you  would  save  at 
least  60  per  cent,  of  those  who  come  into  our  courts  for  the  first  time 
^.^  "  ™^  constant  effort  to  bring  families  together  and  to  patch  up 
difficulties.  The  family  is  the  true  unit  of  the  State;  if  we  take  good 
care  of  the  families  of  the  State  all  will  be  well  with  the  State  I  re- 
member one  Saturday  afternoon  after  court  had  adjourned  an 
irate  man  came  into  court  having  by  the  hand  a  girl  about  six- 
teen years  old,  and  he  wanted  to  send  her  to  the  reformatory  I 
invited  him  into  the  office.  In  the  meantime  a  woman  in  tears 
and  surrounded  with  six  children  entered  the  clerk's  office  and 
I  learned  they  belonged  to  the  man.  He  had  the  girl  before  me 
simply  because  she  sided  with  the  mother.  I  discovered  it  was 
his  own  drinking  habits  and  his  absurd  jealousy  of  his  wife  that 
was  the  cause  of  the  whole  trouble.  Three  solid  hours  were  spent  with 
that  family,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
that  man  kiss  his  wife  and  take  her  out  of  court,  and  he  told  me  he 
was  going  at  once  to  an  installment  house  to  refurnish  the  house 
That  reconciliation  has  lasted  up  to  this  time.  He  is  now  buying  a 
little  home  in  the  suburbs  of  Washington,  and  that  family  has  been 
saved  to  our  country  (Applause). 

I  haa  another  case  in  which  when  the  man  was  arraigned  in  court, 
they  produced  a  record  of  43  convictions  of  himself  for  drunkenness.' 
On  each  occasion  he  was  fined.  His  wife  would  work  and  pay  his  fine 
and  he  would  be  released,  to  return  home  and  beat  her  again,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  family  of  that  man  who  could  earn  ?5  a  day  was 
a  public  charge.    His  family  was  cared  for  by  the  Associated  Charities. 

I  asked  the  man,  which  do  you  love  more,  your  children  or  whisky? 
and  he  replied,  "Whisky  is  my  only  pleasure  and  I  won't  give  it  up 
for  anybody."  "Very  well  you  may  go  to  the  workhouse  for  six 
months."  And  he  went  down.  Afterwards  I  was  asked  to  witness  the 
distribution  of  100  overcoats  given  away  by  a  prominent  firm  to  100 
needy  boys.  I  found  this  man's  wife  in  the  store  with  two  of  her 
children,  and  the  owner  of  the  establishment  said,  "that  lady  has 
come  with  one  ticket  and  two  boys;  if  there  are  two  overcoats  left 
at  the  end  of  the  day  she  shall  have  both  of  them."  I  told  him  her 
story,  and  without  a  word  to  me,  he  had  his  clerks  fit  out  the  boys  with 
overcoats  and  shoes  and  stockings.  Later,  a  local  contractor  came  to 
me  and  said,  "Judge,  I  went  to  school  with  this  man  and  if  you  will 
parole  him  I  will  give  him  $9  a  week,  and  you  may  order  whatever  you 
think  best  to  be  paid  to  his  wife  and  children."  So  I  sent  for  him  and 
he  came  up  one  Saturday  morning,  and  we  spent  about  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  arguing  whether  or  not  he  should  give  up  drinking.  I  said, 
"You  are  not  getting  liquor  in  the  workhouse?"  and  he  replied,  "No, 
sir."  "Isn't  it  more  honorable  to  do  without  liquor  voluntarily  on  the 
outside,  than  to  be  compelled  to  do  without  it  on  the  inside?  You 
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fr.v  vnii  and  vet  you  feel  like  taking  it.  Now  if 
know  it  IS  not  good  for  yoj^'  X^j^J/^f  your  knowledge,  and  say  to 
you  will  sond  your  7^ill//°^f .^^^^^  gi  °e  up  drink.  No  one  needs  to 
yourself,  I  will  not  take  it,  y°";  .'rf^J^fj'^he  nledee  "  And  he  took  the 
drink."  He  replied  "I  S^^ss  I  will  take  the  Pl^dge.  A  a 
pledge.  That  was  last  January.  From  ^^^^^^  ^^^.^^^ 
it.  I  told  him  to  go  to  the  desk  sergeant  t- 
every  Saturday  night  and  pay  h  ni  ?8  to  be  turned  ove^  5 

linll  and  that  family  is  getting  along  all  right. 

wouldn't  even  wash  himselt.    His  ^^e^^'-^J''^  ^      i    months.  I 

I  imposed.    But  he  was  ^.f  Je^ed  ^o  ^^^^1^^^^^  of  time.    When  a 
Jil^^lrL^ed^h^T^he^spin  [^S^^^^ 

'L'tZir^ren\TtZ^^^  -  the  District 

trt'can  p?t  Sim  in.the  work.^^^^^^^^^^^     that  .s  h-sel.  ^^^^^^^  ^ 

I  seldom  require  these  husbancis  to         a  b 
one  case  of  a  man  who  ^f^.^^^f^^e  ^ourt  and  he  was  made  to  give 
Tn^  ^geTe^t^'tS^SSlon!  tt^Ve^rrety  has  been  paying  the 

'mlrof'lhemselTS'^and^o'c^^^^^^^^  families,  if  he  would  give 

'^'°^ln  Se'cases  I  have  given  them  a  chance,  and  they  are  doing 
"^^^  Tor -terrible  cases  come  to  light  ^  the  enforcement  of  this  Act^ 
incidentally  I  lecture  tj^ese  men  on  the  e^^^^^^^  ^^^.^^^^ 
them  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  surgical  operauo  reminded 
necessary  by  the  immoral  habits  of  the  hnsbands^^  i^^^^  ^.^^^^^ 

wandered  tor  drtak  or  In  other  v.cious  haW| 

My  experience  convinces  """".K'^lts,  thus  forcing 

°'  "■Ih?s^^!"brl'ty,  the  ,ort  ^one  under  this  U«.  ,  „t°e"at 'utt'le 
effort  and  with  a  P«ro°"'\7?f ''^.'f.'i 'f^S^^'  prom^te  self-respect 
expense  to  the  community.  !h  ?«,v,Brs  I  have  one  man  who  comes 
on  the  part  of  these  his  famUy  so  that  he  may  not 

regularly  and  pays  a  court  every  penny  gets  to  the 

fali,r  Th"e?rar„"o  c'o^'^'S^n^man  who  has^^^  a 
!■'?h\\'S"t■Li^n"g^iltTvlrSeredrh?rtS^1;:  was  hrough.  lirto 

roTTJr:..  gentlemen,          ■  -e^t,  ,t V«>/-^,  ^n^^^ 
?oo?ln°rtt^,;eS"1t'ir.hTmrin°d^!;e":o*;ia'n  wfo  doesn't  go  .0 
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church  who  are  sought  out  by  you.  And  such  need  the  care  and  the 
light  you  are  giving  them,  too,  with  a  faith  that  

'"As  one  lamp  lights  another  nor  grows  less 
So  nobleness  enkindleth  nobleness." 

Applause. 

Mrs.  Rankin  (Fayette)  :— How  many  of  the  cases  have  drink  as 
part  of  the  trouble? 

Judge  DeLacy: — Between  9  0  and  9  5  per  cent. 

Following  .Judge  DeLacy's  address  Dr.  J.  j.  Emmens,  Superin- 
tendent of  Somerset  County  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  read  the  follow- 
ing interesting  paper,  which  was  received  with  applause: 

Mr.  President,  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen- 

I  hesitate  to  address  this  audience  this  afternoon.  Indeed  I  may 
truthfully  say,  I  was  loth  to  accept  the  invitation.  This  is  the  first 
convention  of  its  kind  I  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  -  and 
realizing  as  I  do,  the  very  great  importance,  the  almost  sacred  nature 
of  the  work  which  this  organization  is  undertaking,  I  fear  I  can- 
not do  justice  either  to  my  subject  or  the  occasion. 

To  one  who  visits  either  an  almshouse  or  a  hospital  for  the  insane 
either  as  an  official  inspector,  a  friend  of  a  patient,  or  as  one  wishing 
only  to  satisfy  their  curiosity,  the  visit  is  usually  a  short  one  the 
inspection  rather  superficial,  and  the  general  impression  made  is 'that 
the  institution  is  in  "excellent  order,"  in  "fairly  good  condition  "  or 
'in  a  state  of  sad  neglect."  This  impression  is  often  a  very  erroneous 
one  and  the  conclusion  reached  may  be  at  great  variance  to  the  actual 
state  of  existing  affairs.  The  Hospital  or  Home  with  its  new  and  ele- 
gant buildings,  finely  polished  floors  and  walls,  well  kept  lawns  and 
trees,  and  very  modern  appliances  throughout,  from  the  standpoint  of 
care  and  treatment  of  its  inmates,  may  be  very  poorly  managed  On 
the  other  hand,  those  unfortunates,  confined  in  an  institution  built  years 
ag^o,  whose  walls  are  gray  and  scarred,  whose  floor  rough  and  unpol- 
ished, whose  grounds  do  not  consist  of  acres  of  lawn  and  foliage  so 
pleasing  to  look  upon,  may  be,  so  far  as  their  personal  care,  attention 
and  general  welfare  is  concerned,  very  much  better  off. 

Before  judging  or  attempting  to  criticize  the  general  management 
of  a  Home  or  Hospital  for  the  insane,  one  should  have  time  to  care- 
fully observe  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  place,  and  to 
thoroughly  investigate,  not  only  the  conditions  found  on  the  surface 
but  also  the  little  details,  which  after  all,  are  of  great  importance  and 
help  to  make  up  the  vital  machinery  which  helps  to  operate  everv 
public  institution.  ^ 

An  almshouse  or  hospital  for  the  insane  is  the  microcosm  or  little 
world,  of  the  section  in  which  it  may  be  located.  Within  its  confines 
we  find  the  results  of  all  sorts  of  diseases,  both  physical  and  mental- 
and  also  a  host  of  living  examples  of  those  social  maladies  that  de- 
grade manhood,  undermine  our  national  strength,  and  threaten  civili- 
zation itself.  These  latter  sufferers  are  often  the  helpless  victims  of 
progress  itself,  the  wreckage  of  overwork,  worry,  and  mental  strain 
in  a  mmd  and  body  not  capable  of  the  task  it  has  taken  upon  itself  to 
perform.  Here  we  find  drunkenness  and  ruin;  here  is  pauperism-  here 
is  illigitimacy;  here  is  madness;  here  is  crime  in  all  its  aspects-'  here 
IS  that  monster,  vice,  in  all  its  forms. 

And  what  a  family  of  strange  characters,  of  eccentric  individuals, 
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of  interesting-  persons  we  find  here.    What  differences  of  disposition; 

score    some  humorous,  some  ghostlike,  and  some  sad.     What  lofty 

guide  fhem  who  once  loved  their  illusions  and  .^^^e^^^e^  their  enthu- 
fiisms  h^ve  come  here,  sad,  broken  down  specimens  of  humanity  to 
^■t  wp  find  here  those  actually  suffering  and  in  misery;  those  grown 
id  an^weaJy  with  Uffthrough'^constant  misfortune;  others  fierce  and 
rpln^ful  that  the  world  has  not  treated  ttiem  better;  and  some  kind 
Ind  apSecStive  of  an  that  is  done  for  them,  patient  and  cheery  even 
fhon^rthe  rsuffering  and  burden  be  great.  There  are  those  well  con- 
tent with  theiriotm  life,  with  its  three  square  meals  a  day,  a  corn- 
Sable  bed  in  whch  to  sleep,  tobacco,  the  papers,  a  ^unny  bench 
Ig^ee^able'^companions,  and  very  little  no  work  o  do.  What  a 
glorious  life  for  these.  No  cares,  no  want,  ambit  on,  no  worry^ 
Nothing  to  do  but  live  and  that  without  an  effoit  The  ^^^^^ 
rh^m  f,  livine  and  they  have  come  here  to  collect  it.  The  place  is  noL 
wTtS^ut   I    fivaMes     one  covets  the  captaincy  of  the  barnyard  an- 

^la^  s^otiSs^^r  ;|uS 

death  What  a  little  world  this  is  to  manage.  The  poor,  the  insane, 
the  sick,  the  maimed,  the  blind.    How  shall  we  do  it? 

Tt  is  alwavs  easy  to  criticise,  and  criticisms  may  have  its  good  re- 
sults It  ts  ever  more  diihcult  to  suggest  and  direct  improvements. 
There  is  no  one  set  of  rules  by  which  every  institution  may  be  gov- 
erned There  are,  however,  certain  underlying  principles  which  may 
be  followed  everywhere. 

First  Mr.  Superintendent  or  Steward,  you  who  have  this  import- 

in  those  who  have  the  lives  of  others  to  direct.    I  have  felt  this  nar 

greater  efforts  in  those  who  work  and  ry  to  m^ke  themselves  usetuL 
Let  your  patients  feel  that  you  are  their  f^^nd  m  all  things,  ror^^ 

m\^'e"f  you  make  your  patients  love  and  respect  you  than  by  driving 
bv  force  by  punishment,  and  through  fear.  Try  to  appreciate  tue 
shortcoming's  of  those  about  you  as  well  as  your  own.     Be  slow 
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to  accuse;  careful,  moderate,  yet  firm  in  your  punishment;  and  ever 
willing  to  forgive. 

In  the  management  of  your  institution  establish  certain  rules  for 
both  employes  and  patients;  and  while  it  is  a  poor  rule  that  has  no 
exception,  live  up  to  them  as  closely  as  possible.  I  once  visited  a  cer- 
tain hospital  in  this  State,  and  among  other  things,  the  man  in  charge 
told  me  with  much  pride  that  they  ran  the  place  without  any  rules  at 
an.  Before  I  finished  my  visit  I  was  quite  convinced  of  the  fact  for 
it  was  very  evident  every  minute. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  to-day  is  the  selection  of  competent 
attendants  and  nurses.    After  all,  upon  these  employes  and  their  ef- 
forts and  interest  in  their  work,  depends  largely  your  success    I  regret 
to  say,  yet  I  believe,  the  vast  majority  of  those  caring  for  the  insane 
in  this  and  many  other  States,  are  thoroughly  unfit  to  fill  the  positions 
tney  hold.    This  is  not  merely  a  conclusion  of  my  own,  but  rather  the 
opinion  of  most  physicians  engaged  in  this  line  of  work.    In  the  care 
and  treatment  of  sane  people  suffering  only  with  physical  ailments  we 
are  prone  to  employ  skilled  graduates  or  trained  nurses  at  good  sala- 
ries.   On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  employes  in  our  asylums  who 
care  for  and  nurse  those  affected  not  only  in  body  but  in  mind  as  well 
are  totally  without  training,  with  absolutely  no  idea  of  the  nature  of 
insanity,  and  m  many  instances  are  allowed  to  drift  along  with  no  in- 
struction at  all.    The  salaries  paid  these  attendants  is  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  dollars  a  month.     A  splendid  index  of  the  type  of  man 
usually  employed.     These  remarks  do  not  apply  to  all  institutions. 
There  are  those  m  this  State  in  connection  with  which  there  are  excel- 
lent training  schools,  where  regular  courses  of  training  and  instruction 
are  given.    This  is  in  keeping  with  the  more  advanced  ideas  in  hospi- 
tal management.    However,  the  fact  remains  the  same,  that  in  many 
institutions,  and  especially  among  the  male  nurses,  incompetency  is 
very  evident.    What  would  you  think  of  a  man  who  would  resent  who 
would  strike  and  frightfully  abuse  an  insane  patient,  because,  in  his 
deluded  state,  he  had  called  him  some  vile  name?    Would  you  regard 
him  a  competent  man  to  take  care  of  these  poor  defenceless  people'? 
there  is  no  use  shutting  our  eyes  to  such  conditions  merely  because 
they  are  unpleasant  to  hear  and  especially  unpleasant  to  investigate 
It  IS  to  remedy  and  guard  against  such  evils  that  these  conventions 
are  held;  and,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  the  special  duty  of  those  in 
charge,  as  well  as  yours,  to  find  some  means  to  guard  well  against  the 
perpetration  of  outrages  and  cruelty  upon  the  insane,  and  try  wher- 
ever possible,  to  better  their  present  conditions.    As  evidence  that  such 
outrages  have  taken  place,  I  need  only  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  recently  several  guilty  attendants  were  sentenced  to  prison  by 
the  Courts  in  one  of  our  neighboring  States.     But  who  is  most  to 
blame  for  such  conditions,  the  man  who  commits  the  crime,  who  per- 
haps is  not  capable  of  exercising  better  judgment,  or  those  who  select 
and  place  these  untrained  and  incompetent  people  in  the  positions 
which  so  many  of  them  hold?    I  mention  these  facts  here  because  I 
wish  to  place  myself  on  record  before  this  convention,  as  entering  a 
plea  for  the  employment  of  better  trained  and  more  skilled  nurses  and 
attendants  in  the  hospitals  caring  for  the  insane  of  this  State.    I  be- 
lieve It  plausible  and  possible  to  establish  a  regular  State  training 
school  for  both  male  and  female  nurses,  where  they  may  receive  a  sys- 
tematic course  in  this  special  line  of  work,  from  which  the  institutions 
throughout  the  State,  and  especially  the  smaller  ones,  might  be  sup- 
plied with  competent  help. 

How  do  the  inmates  of  your  institution  occupy  their  time?  Per- 
haps there  is  no  one  thing  more  detrimental  to  both  mind  and  body 
of  your  patients  than  idleness.  The  best  all  round  cure  for  insanity  in 
general  is  physical  exercise  in  the  form  of  work,  and  an  abundance  of 
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it.  For  this  reason  the  smaller  county  Institutions  have  an  advantage 
over  the  larger  and  much  overcrowded  State  hospitals.  In  the  former, 
especially  where  there  is  a  farm  in  connection,  there  is  ample  work  for 
all.  In  the  latter,  however,  many  of  the  patients  have  to  remain  idle 
because  there  is  no  employment  for  them.  The  insane  malce  excellent 
and  ever  willing  workers.  I  cannot  claim  the  same  for  the  inmates 
of  our  County  Homes.  Every  institution,  no  matter  how  small,  should 
have  a  carpenter  shop,  shoe  shop,  blacksmith  shop,  mattress  room,  and 
dressmaking  department.  They  not  only  give  employment  to  the  in- 
mates but  they  reduce  largely  the  general  running  expenses. 

There  are  two  classes  of  cases  still  with  us,  both  deserving  of  pity 
and  consideration,  which  should  not  be  confined  in  insane  hospitals  or 
County  Homes.  The  one  is  the  harmless  epileptic;  the  other  the  ine- 
briate or  drug  habituate.  Hundreds  of  cases  of  epilepsy  are  being  com- 
mitted to  our  asylums  to-day  only  because  there  is  no  other  place  for 
them.  Because  of  their  peculiar  infirmity,  it  does  not  seem  just  to 
banish  them  to  an  asylum  and  confine  them  among  a  lot  of  mentally 
deranged  and  greatly  disturbed  people.  I  trust,  too,  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  receives,  I  believe,  its  fifth  or  sixth  largest  revenue 
from  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  spirituous  liquors,  may  some  day 
soon  provide  a  suitable  place,  where  those  who  fall  from  the  use  and 
abuse  of  alcohol,  may  be  properly  treated  and  cared  for.  They  do  not 
belong  in  asylums  for  the  insane,  but  they  do  require  careful  moral 
and  medical  treatment;  a  treatment  in  a  different  environment  and  a 
treatment  in  which  the  time  element,  amounting  to  not  days  or  weeks, 
but  months  or  a  year,  is  the  greatest  factor.  These  cases  should  be 
isolated  from  the  others  as  much  as  possible.  Teach  your  epileptics 
to  care  for  one  another,  and  find  employment  for  them,  which  on  ac- 
count of  their  malady,  will  not  be  dangerous. 

In  the  employment  and  management  of  the  general  help  about  in- 
stitutions, one  has  numerous  and  ever  changing  difficulties  to  meet. 
This  is  largely  a  personal  problem  which  everyone  must  solve  for  him- 
self. The  cheapest  labor  will  not  always  be  the  most  economical.  Em- 
ploy competent  help;  pay  them  well,  and  they  will  usually  earn  more 
than  they  receive.  It  is  well  to  have  a  head  to  every  department,  and 
yet,  bear  in  mind  that  too  many  bosses  often  create  dissatisfaction  and 
strife.  Let  every  one,  so  far  as  possible,  have  certain  specific  duties  to 
perform  for  which  they  may  be  responsible.  Then  if  things  go  wrong 
you  will  know  where  to  make  amends.  Be  frank,  open  and  just  in 
your  dealings,  treat  every  one  squarely,  with  consideration,  and  show 
favoritism  to  no  one. 

If  you  would  accomplish  much,  always  map  out  to-day  the  work 
for  the  morrow.  Have  your  work  definitely  planned  ahead,  and  never 
start  the  day  wondering  what  you  will  do  next.  It  is  well  to  solicit 
opinions  from  those  associated  with  you.  Their  advice  is  frequently 
valuable,  and  it  stimulates  their  co-operation  in  your  undertakings. 

It  is  the  growing  tendency  in  this  and  other  States  to  erect 
County  Hospitals,  that  each  section  may  care  for  its  own  insane.  The 
results  in  those  counties  where  this  has  been  done  demonstrates  that 
the  plan  is  successful  and  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  I  take  pleasure 
in  announcing  that  Somerset  county  has  decided  to  erect,  and  will 
break  ground  in  the  spring  for  a  new  modern  hospital  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  the  insane.  The  buildings  will  be  of  brick  and  concrete 
and  will  have  a  capacity  for  from  225  to  250  patients.  There  will  be 
accommodations  for  both  indigent  and  private  cases.  Every  effort  will 
made  to  make  this  a  thoroughly  modern  and  model  institution. 

In  closing,  gentlemen,  let  me  urge,  yea,  let  me  caution  you  who 
represent  the  guardians  of  the  poor  of  this  State,  to  use  your  best 
judgment  and  exercise  the  utmost  care  in  the  selection  of  those 
whom  you  place  in  charge  of  your  hospitals  and  homes.    Let  not  poll- 
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tics,  friendship,  personal  favor,  creed,  or  relationship  influence  you. 
But  rather  be  guided  by  those  sterling  and  finer  qualities  which  go  to 
make  up  the  man  of  good  sound  moral  principles  and  judgment.  Lend 
to  him  your  hearty  co-operation  and  assist  in  every  way  possible  the 
work  he  may  undertake  to  accomplish.  By  so  doing,  you  will  make 
the  path  of  these  poor  unfortunates  so  bright  that  they  may  catch  the 
reflection  of  the  skies  even  in  their  poor  and  humble  surroundings. 

May  God's  blessings  rest  upon  the  work  which  you  have  already 
accomplished,  and  may  He  ever  give  you  the  courage  to  fight  and  chiv- 
alry to  make  another's  cause  your  own;  and  may  there  ever  be  present 
that  hope  for  better  things  which  makes  the  future  rich  in  golden 
hues. 

DR.  J.  J.  EMMENS, 
Supt.  Somerset  Hospital  for  Insane,  Somerset,  Pa. 

President  Smith: — We  have  with  us  Mrs.  Faulkner,  of  the  Mercy 
Training  School  and  I  will  ask  her  to  give  us  a  short  talk. 

Mrs.  Faulkner: — Mr.  President  and  Friends:  I  come  with  a  griev- 
ance, because  on  the  program  we  are  called  a  Reform  School.  I  am 
very  glad  to  have  heard  Judge  DeLacy,  whom  I  have  heard  before,  and 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  his  court,  and  I  appreciate  the 
splendid  work  he  is  doing  there.  I  wish  we  had  more  such  men  hold- 
ing people  to  their  responsibilities;  more  men  of  his  spirit  and  his 
willingness  to  help  those  who  need  help  and  to  help  parents  to  meet 
their  responsibilities;  there  would  then  be  less  need  for  such  schools 
as  we  have. 

The  Girls'  House  of  Refuge  is  in  the  city,  and  we  are  trying  to 
move  to  the  country.  It  is  behind  a  hideous  wall  and  in  an  old  build- 
ing. We  try  to  keep  the  girls  busy,  first,  with  industrial  training  half 
a  day  and  in  school  half  a  day;  we  try  to  fill  their  time  full,  with  work 
and  play.  Most  of  the  girls  come  from  broken  homes,  and  such  girls 
need  a  great  deal  of  training.  We  have  a  farm  near  here,  given  to  us 
by  Mr.  Alfred  Harrison.  We  use  the  station  at  Darlington.  Some  of 
the  girls  are  living  in  the  old  farm  house  there  and  in  tents.  I  think 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  try  and  teach  in  the  school  the  value  of  fresh  air 
and  sunshine.  We  have  about  fifty  girls  living  in  this  small  farm 
house  and  in  the  tents,  at  present.  The  children  are  very  happy.  We 
are  building  cottages,  and  we  hope  two  of  them  will  be  finished  for  us 
to  occupy  January  1st.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  our  place  in  the  city 
has  been  sold,  so  we  must  move.  I  believe  the  country  is  the  best  place 
for  a  school  for  the  girl  or  boy.  They  get  more  outdoor  life.  The 
colored  girls  receive  the  same  training  as  the  white  girls.  They  live 
entirely  by  themselves.  We  think  that  is  better  both  for  the  colored 
girl  and  the  white  girl.  We  are  trying  the  system  of  honors  and  work- 
ing for  privileges.  Our  Catholic  girls  go  to  Mass  every  Sunday  morning, 
and  the  Sisters  come  to  give  them  instruction.  The  Jewish  girls  go  to 
the  synagogue  on  Saturday,  and  have  their  own  Sunday.  We  want 
each  girl  to  be  true  to  her  own  religion.  In  the  country  we  cannot  do 
those  things.  We  go  to  the  park  once  a  week  and  try  to  have  a  very 
happy  life,  and  to  take  advantage  of  all  there  is  in  the  neighborhood. 
When  we  are  in  the  country  we  will  have  to  have  more  outdoor  sports 
and  games. 

A  new  girl  begins  in  the  laundry,  and  from  there  through  the 
plain  sewing  department,  and  some  in  the  dressmaking  department, 
and  we  want  every  girl  to  know  something  about  being  a  home-maker. 
Most  of  the  girls  have  come  from  the  factories  and  mills,  and  many  of 
them  have  worked  there  since  they  were  eleven  or  twelve  years  old. 
Some  of  them  are  very  low  grade,  mentally,  and  ought  to  have  custo- 
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dial  care.  They  can  be  made  self-supporting.  They  are  usually  good 
natured,  but  they  cannot  be  self-directing.  They  ought  to  have  custo- 
dial care  past  the  child-bearing  period  of  their  lives. 

There  is  no  place  to  keep  them.  It  is  a  very  poor  way  for  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  to  do  with  its  feeble-minded  girls  and  women. 
When  they  leave  us  we  have  a  visitor  who  tries  to  keep  track  of  them. 
We  let  fewer  and  fewer  of  them  go  home,  because  they  generally  come 
from  broken  homes.  It  is  useless  to  send  a  girl  back  to  that  same 
community  and  to  the  same  old  companions  waiting  to  drag  her  down. 
We  try  to  get  her  started  in  another  locality,  usually  as  a  mother's 
helper. 

If  we  don't  provide  pleasures  for  the  girls  they  will  provide  them 
themselves.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  visit  Darlington,  although  it 
is  very  crude  at  this  time.  We  hope  to  have  a  well-equipped  school 
there.    I  thank  you. 

Applause.  - 

Mr.  Colborn: — We  have  been  so  highly  entertained  at  this  ses- 
sion that  I  feel  we  ought  to  quit  now  and  take  these  matters  home  and 
think  of  what  has  been  said. 

I  want  to  say  here,  that  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  Program 
Committee  I  asked  all  of  our  State  officers  to  be  present  with  us.  One 
or  two  of  them  replied  that  it  was  impossible  to  be  here;  some  of  them 
didn't  answer  at  all.  1  took  the  liberty  of  writing  to  our  noble,  wise 
and  just  President,  the  Honorable  Theodore  Roosevelt,  to  be  with  us 
or  to  contribute  a  paper.  He  immediately  answered  my  letter  and  said 
he  had  been  away  on  his  vacation  and  on  his  return  found  so  many 
matters  awaiting  him  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  with  us, 
although  he  wished  us  God  speed  in  the  work  we  were  doing,  and  he 
took  from  his  message  to  Congress  last  year  what  he  has  said  in  re- 
gard to  child  and  women  labor,  and  he  said,  "If  this  will  aid  you  or 
give  you  any  suggestions  I  send  it  to  you  with  my  prayer."  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  who  is  as  busy  as  any  man  in  the  world,  could 
take  time  to  write  a  letter  to  this  Association,  while  our  own  authorities 
could  not  visit  us,  although  if  they  were  asked  to  go  to  the  other  end 
of  the  State  to  talk  on  good  roads  they  would  be  there. 

Applause. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Ochse,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  here  presented  the 
following  report  of  the  Auditing  Committee: 

TREASURER'S  ACCOUNT. 

The  account  of  L.  C.  Colborn,  Treasurer  of  the  Association  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  year  end- 


ing October  12,  1908: 
The  Treasurer  charges  himself  with  the  balance  in  his  hands 

October  9,  1907,  as  per  Auditor's  report   $47  95 

To  amount  received  from  various  Directors  of  Poor  and  In- 
stitutions and  Societies  as  follows: 
1908. 

To  amount  received  from  Children's  Aid  Society,  Chester  Co.        5  00 

To  amount  received  from  Directors  of  Poor,  Chester  Co   15  00 

To  amount  received  from  Directors  of  Poor,  Somerset  Co   15  00 

To  amount  received  from  Children's  Aid,  Payette  Co...    5  00 

To  amount  received  from  Feeble  Mind  Institute,  Elwyn   15  00 

To  amount  received  from  State  Hospital  Insane,  Harrisburg..      15  0  0 

To  amount  received  from  Directors  of  Poor,  Delaware  Co   15  00 

To  amount  received  from  Trustees  D.  &  D.  School,  Edgewood      10  00 
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To  amount  received  from  Directors  of  Poor,  Bedford   15  00 

To  amount  received  from  Directors  of  the  Poor,  Mercer   15  00 

To  amount  received  from  Directors  of  Poor,  Jenkins  and  Pits  15  00 

To  amount  received  from  Organizing  Charities,  Lancaster....  5  00 

To  amount  received  from  Feeble  Mind  Institute,  Polk   15  00 

To  amount  received  from  Bethesda  Home,  Pittsburg   5  00 

To  amount  received  from  Department  Charities,  Allegheny..  15  00 

To  amount  received  from  Central  Poor  District,  Luzerne   15  00 

To  amount  received  from  Directors  of  Poor,  Washington....  15  00 

To  amount  received  from  Children's  Aid,  Western  Penna   15  00 

To  amount  received  from  Directors  of  Poor,  Allegheny   15  00 

To  amount  received  from  Roxbery  &  Lower  Dublin  Poor  Dis.  15  00 

To  amount  received  from  Trustees  of  Blind  School,  Pittsburg  10  00 

To  amount  received  from  Children's  Aid  Society,  Titusville  5  00 

To  amount  received  from  Trustees  State  Hospital,  Warren....  15  00 

To  amount  received  from  Children's  Aid  Society,  Clearfield..  5  00 

To  amount  received  from  Directors  of  Poor,  Fayette  Co   15  00 

To  amount  received  from  Middle  Coal  Field  Poor  District....  15  00 

To  amount  received  from  Directors  of  Poor,  Germantown....  15  00 

To  amount  received  from  Trustees  House  of  Refuge,  Phila.  15  00 

To  amount  received  from  Children's  Aid  Society,  Meadville..  5  00 

To  amount  received  from  Children's  Aid  Society,  Clarion   5  00 

To  amount  received  from  Children's  Aid  Society,  Venango....  5  00 

To  amount  received  from  Children's  Aid  Society,  Bradford..  5  00 

To  amount  received  from  Children's  Aid  Society,  Somerset....  5  00 

To  amount  received  from  Children's  Aid  Society,  Phila   15  00 

To  amount  received  from  Children's  Aid  Society,  Warren   5  00 

To  amount  received  from  Directors  of  Poor,  Scranton   15  00 

To  amount  received  from  Directors  of  Poor,  Blakely,  P.  D...  15  00 

To  amount  received  from  Directors  of  Poor,  Montgomery....  15  00 

To  amount  received  from  Directors  of  Poor,  Lancaster   15  00 

To  amount  received  from  Directors  of  Poor,  Franklin   15  00 

To  amount  received  from  Directors  of  Poor, Erie   15  00 

To  amount  received  from  Directors  of  Poor,  Cambria   15  00 

To  amount  received  from  Children's  Aid  Society,  Indiana   5  00 

To  amount  received  from  Trustees  Reform  School,  Morganza  15  00 

To  amount  received  from  Children's  Aid  Society,  Allegheny  5  00 

To  amount  received  from  Children's  Aid  Society,  Green   5  00 

To  amount  received  from  Children's  Aid  Society,  Elk   5  00 

To  amount  received  from  Children's  Aid  Society,  Butler   5  00 

To  amount  received  from  Children's  Aid  Society,  Jefferson..  5  00 

To  amount  received  from  Children's  Aid  Society,  Mercer.   5  00 

To  amount  received  from  Children's  Aid  Society,  Delaware..  5  00 

To  amount  received  from  Directors  of  Poor,  Carbondale   10  00 

To  amount  received  from  Directors  of  Poor,  Blair   15  00 

To  amount  received  from  Directors  of  Poor,  Huntingdon   15  00 

To  amount  received  from  Board  of  Public  Charities,  Phila...  15  00 


Total  amount  received  by  Treasurer                                  $65  2  9  5 

The  Treasurer  claims  credit  for  the  following  payments  and  dis- 
bursements, to  wit: 

By  amount  paid  Alexander  Johnson,  expenses  $     25  00 

By  amount  paid  Adams  Express  Co.,  express                                6  00 

By  amount  paid  U.  S..  Express  Co                                               2  50 

By  amount  paid  J.  M.  Hall,  photographs                                       2  25 

By  amount  paid  Ira  E.  Briggs,  stenographer  and  typewriter      112  00 

By  amount  paid  Somerset  Herald,  circular  letters  and  postals        6  3  5 

By  amount  paid  C.  H.  Fisher  &  Son,  envelopes                            3  9  5 
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By  amount  paid  E.  P.  Gould,  express  on  reports   6  00 

By  amount  paid  Pittsburg  Photo  and  Engraving  Co   28  80 

By  amount  paid  Tribune  Publishing  Co.,  printing  reports..  Ill  64 

By  amount  paid  National  Conference,  dues   2  50 

By  amount  paid  Bessie  Crise,  Mayme  Darr,  stenographing 

and  typewriting,  etc  —   26  50 

By  amount  paid  First  National  Bank,  check  not  pd   5  00 

By  amount  paid  F.  H.  Hoffman,  postmaster,  postage  on  re- 
ports, circulars,  letters,  etc  —   27  30 

By  amount  paid  Somerset  Herald,  Letters,  Stationery,  etc   9  50 

By  amount  paid  Somerset    Telephone    Co.,  telephone,  mes- 
sengers and  messages   -   10  95 

By  amount  paid  Levi  Thomas,  expenses  as  delegate  to  Na- 
tional Conference,  Richmond   — -  -   29  81 

By  amount  paid  John  L.  Smith,  expenses  to  same   32  40 

By  amount  paid  Corresponding  Secretary's  expenses   50  00 

By  amount  paid  Miscellaneous  items    9  70 

By  amount  paid  Joseph  Horne  Co.,  gavel   7  50 

By  amount  paid  Somerset  Democrat,  Directors'  Reports   2  75 

By  amount  paid  Treasurer's  salary  , —   25  00 


$543  40 

Balance  in  Treasurer's  hands,  October  14,  1908   109  55 


We,  the  undersigned  Committee,  appointed  to  audit  the  account 
of  the  Treasurer  and  fix  the  amount  of  the  assessment  for  the  ensuing 
year,  respectfully  report,  that  we  have  performed  our  duties,  and  find 
the  account  of  the  Treasurer  correct  and  true  as  stated,  and  that  there 
remains  a  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  of  $109.55,  and  no 
indebtedness.  We  feel  that  this  Association  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  fine  showing  of  its  finances.  The  amounts  expended  have  been 
economically  and  wisely  expended. 

We  would  recommend  that  the  same  assessments  be  levied  the  en- 
suing year  as  was  for  the  past. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

H.  W.  OCHSE, 
PHILIP  HERTZOG, 

Auditing  Committee. 

West  Chester,  October  14,  190S. 

Upon  motion  the  report  is  adopted,  and  ordered  printed  in  the 
record. 

Col.  E.  P.  Gould  (Erie),  moved  that  the  reports  of  the  convention 
be  sent  out  by  express  free  prepaid  to  the  different  delegates.  The 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Colonel  Gould,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  resolution  of 
Dr.  Philips  to  be  presented  to  the  Legislative  Committee,  submitted 
the  following  report,  as  a  recommendation  for  an  amendment  to  the 
Compulsory  Educational  Law: 

The  Legislative  Committee  reports  the  following  amendments  to 
the  Compulsory  Attendance  Act,  as  suggested  by  the  resolution  offered 
by  Prof.  G.  M.  Philips: 

Whenever  the  attendance  officer  or  other  proper  school  authority 
shall  report  that  any  child  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  sixteen  years 
is  unable  to  attend  school  as  required  by  this  act  on  account  of  lack  of 
necessary  clothing  or  food,  or  because  such  child's  labor  is  necessary 
to  the  support  of  its  family,  the  Board  of  School  Directors,  or  its  dele- 
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gated  representative,  shall  promptly  report  such  case  to  any  suitable 
relief  agency  operating  in  the  school  district,  or  if  there  be  no  such 
suitable  relief  agency  to  which  the  case  can  be  referred,  shall  report  it 
to  the  proper  directors  or  overseers  of  the  poor  for  investigation  and 
proper  relief,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  render  the  necessary  aid. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Colborn  the  report  was  received  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  proceedings.  . 

Mr.  Ochse: — They  state  there  that  the  proper  authorities  shall 
furnish  necessary  aid  upon  the  complaint  of  the  representative.  I  sup- 
pose that  means  the  truant  oiflcer.  There  is  hardly  a  day  in  the  week 
that  the  truant  officer  doesn't  send  to  me  for  shoes  for  some  one  who 
is  going  to  school.  In  my  town  I  know  of  men  who  are  lying  around 
and  doing  nothing  that  I  am  supporting  their  families,  but  the  truant 
officer  will  not  try  to  get  work  for  the  father,  but  he  sends  to  me  for 
shoes. 

Col.  Gould: — I  think  you  do  not  understand  the  report.  It  says 
when  such  complaint  is  made  by  an  authorized  person  it  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  some  organization  in  the  community  to  investigate,  or,  if 
there  is  no  such  organization  then  to  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  to  in- 
vestigate, and  if  after  investigation  it  is  found  necessary  to  do  this  they 
have  the  authority  to  do  it;  it  is  not  compulsory. 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Rankin  (Payette): — Our  Directors  are  scattered.  That 
child  would  be  kept  out  of  school  for  some  time.  The  truant  officer 
comes  and  calls  attention  to  it.  I  think  in  those  cases  they  should  be 
acted  on  at  the  time.  We  generally  act  on  it  in  the  Children's  Aid  So- 
ciety, when  we  know  it  is  necessary. 

The  motion  in  relation  to  the  resolution  offered  by  Colonel  Gould 
was  again  voted  upon  and  unanimously  carried. 

Upon  motion  of  Colonel  Gould  the  Convention  here  adjourned 
until  7.30  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  President  Smith,  as  per 
adjournment. 

An  orchestra  from  the  High  School  of  West  Chester  gave  some 
pleasant  music. 

Devotional  exercises  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Edward  C.  Griffith. 

Dr.  Frank  Woodbury,  Secretary  of  the  Commission  of  Lunacy, 
here  read  the  following  interesting  paper,  which  was  received  with 
applause: 

COUNTY  CARE  OP  THE  HARMLESS  INSANE  BENEFICIAL  TO 
PATIENT  AND  ECONOMICAL  TO  STATE. 

Dr.  Frank  Woodbury,  of  Philadelphia,  Secretary  to  Commission 
on  Lunacy  of  State  Board  of  Public  Charities,  opened  the  discussion  by 
invitation. 

I  think  that  we  can  all  agree  upon  one  proposition — that  the  in- 
sane must  be  cared  for.  That  statement  will  not  be  questioned.  The 
next  proposition  that  they  shall  be  treated  humanely,  likewise  will 
not  be  disputed  by  this  audience.  The  question  of  how  they  shall  be 
cared  for,  however,  cannot  be  so  easily  passed  over.  With  the  class  who 
have  rich  relatives  to  provide  for  them,  we  need  not  concern  ourselves 
at  present.  The  private  hospitals  of  Pennsylvania  are  well  equipped 
and  can  take  good  care  of  the  rich  insane.    But  when  we  come  to  the 
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indigent  insane,  we  are  confronted  not  by  a  theory,  but  by  a  condition 
that  demands  serious  consideration;  a  social  problem  that  cries  loudly 
for  solution.  At  the  present  time,  supplementing  the  large  State  Hos- 
pitals, by  the  county  care  method,  in  my  opinion,  offers  the  only  prac- 
tical solution  to  this  problem.  It  not  only  treats  the  insane  patient 
humanely,  but  also  treats  the  taxpayer  humanely  by  reducing  the  cost 
of  maintenance  by  a  considerable  amount  from  that  prevailing  in  the 
large  State  hospitals  Right  here,  I  will  make  the  observation  that 
whether  the  indigent  insane  are  cared  for  in  the  large  State  hospitals 
or  in  the  small  county  institutions,  they  must  in  the  end  be  supported 
by  the  taxpayer.  As  a  class  they  can  never  be  made  self-supporting,  or 
only  to  a  moderate  degree.  Under  good  management  and  favorable 
conditions,  I  am  of  the  opinion,  however  that  their  labor  could  be 
utilized  more  profitably  in  smaller  institutions  of  200  to  250  inmates, 
especially  in  a  farming  or  dairying  region,  than  in  the  great  hospitals 
where  several  thousands  are  congregated  together. 

A  petition  was  presented  to  the  Provincial  Assembly  of  Pennsyl- 
vania on  January  23,  17  51,  praying  that  public  provision  be  made  for 
the  care  of  "persons  distempered  in  mind  and  deprived  of  their  ra- 
tional faculties,"  in  consequence  of  which  a  grant  was  made  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  was  instituted,  thus  publicly  recognizing  the 
claims  of  the  insane  to  humane  care  and  treatment.  In  1744,  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature  appointed  a  special  committee  to  hear  a  re- 
port made  by  Dorothea  L.  Dix  upon  the  condition  of  the  insane  in  the 
poor  houses  and  jails  of  this  State.  As  a  result  the  Harrisburg  State 
Lunatic  Asylum  was  opened  in  1.845.  Since  that  time  State  Hospitals 
at  Dixmont,  Danville,  Norristown,  Warren  and  Wernersville  have  been 
opened. 

I  have  quoted  these  two  historical  occurrences  with  which  all  of 
you  are  familiar,  in  order  to  demonstrate  or  emphasize  the  fact  that 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania  are  on  record  as  recognizing,  first,  the  claims 
of  the  indigent  insane  to  humane  treatment:  and,  second,  the  duty  of 
the  public  authorities  to  make  proper  provision  for  them. 

In  1883,  the  Lunacy  Law  was  passed  creating  the  Committee  on 
Lunacy  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  of  Pennsylvania.  For  twenty- 
five  years  this  committee,  as  is  shown  by  its  annual  reports,  has  safe- 
guarded the  interests  of  the  insane,  and  has  studied  the  problems  of 
economic  administration.  A  little  more  than  ten  years  ago  finding 
that  the  Legislature  would  not,  or  could  not,  appropriate  enough  funds 
to  construct  the  new  buildings  demanded  by  the  growing  numbers  of 
the  insane,  the  Committee  sought  for  some  other  means  for  relief. 
Finding  that  Wisconsin  had  been  in  the  same  predicament  sixteen 
years  previously,  and  had  been  successful  in  solving  the  problem,  the 
Committee  examined  the  method  of  so-called  county  care  and  was  so 
well  satisfied  with  the  result,  that  at  its  suggestion,  a  law  was  passed 
in  1897,  making  the  system  operative  in  Pennsylvania.  The  principles 
of  county  care  are  easily  understood  and  may  be  briefly  stated.  It 
contemplates  removing  a  considerable  number  of  the  mild,  harmless  in- 
sane from  the  State  institutions,  thereby  relieving  overcrowding,  and 
having  them  cared  for  in  County  Homes  of  less  expensive  construction, 
usually  in  connection  with  almshouses.  In  a  few  words  the  Wisconsin 
plan  contemplated: 

1.  The  removal  of  all  chronics  who  are  not  ill,  feeble,  violent  nor 

dangerous,  from  the  State  hospitals. 

2.  Encouraging  and  inducing  a  sufficient  number  of  counties    to  con- 

struct each  a  local  asylum  for  its  chronic  working  insane,  by  the 
offer  of  $1.50  per  week,  paid  by  the  State  treasury  to  the  county 
for  each  patient  so  maintained. 

3.  The  gathering  into  the  relieved  State  hospitals  and     newly  con- 

'■*^rx:c-^cd  county  asylums  of  all  the  insane  persons  kept  in  poor 
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houses,  in  jails,  thus  bringing  the  entire  number  under  proper 
treatment  and  humane  care. 

4.  Establishing  these  asylums  upon  an  industrial  basis  so  that  each 

chronic  patient,  able  to  be  employed,  should  contribute  his 
labor  towards  the  cost  of  his  support  primarily  to  promote  his 
health,  contentment  and  well  being;  secondarily,  as  a  proper 
economy;  and,  finally — 

5.  The  assembling  of  classified  chronic,  harmless  insane  in  small  asy- 

lum communities,  near  to  their  former  homes,  friends  and  rela- 
tives, who  would  exercise  a  general  supervision  over  them  by  fre- 
quently visiting  them  and  would  thus  keep  up  their  own  interest 
in  the  attlicted. 

In  the  twenty  institutions  in  Pennsylvania  now  enjoying  county 
care  there  were  not  less  than  5648  patients  reported  at  end  of  last 
year,  September  30,  1907. 

In  the  seven  State  hospitals,  having  a  capacity  in  the  aggregate 
of  6170,  there  are  at  present  8349  patients,  or  an  excess  of  about  35 
per  cent,  above  their  comfortable  capacity. 

Query — Where  would  we  be  now  if  we  had  not  ten  years  ago  in- 
troduced county  care? 

Just  a  word  in  conclusion  as  to  the  practical  side  of  the  question: 

We  have  at  present  in  the  institutions,  public  and  private,  of  this 
State,  nearly  16,000  insane,  nearly  all  indigent  and  nearly  all  chronic. 
The  number  of  the  insane  gradually  increases  in  this  State.  It  has  been 
observed  that  the  annual  growth  is  about  600,  or  enough  to  fill  a  good- 
sized  hospital  if  one  should  be  built  each  year.  The  question  is  "shall 
the  people  keep  on  building  State  hospitals  that  cost  from  say  ?1000 
to  $2000  per  bed,  or  will  they  favor  county  care  for  the  chronic  insane 
at  a  cost  say  of  $300  to  $500  per  bed? 

The  per  capita  cost  for  keeping  patients  in  the  State  hospitals  does 
not  take  into  account  the  interest  upon  the  investment,  the  enormous 
first  cost,  but  the  limit  of  expenditures  fixed  by  the  State  is  $4.25  per 
week  for  each  indigent  patient.  The  chronic  insane  can  he  kept  in 
the  county  institutions  at  from  $1.75  to  $2.50  per  week.  At  the  Ches- 
ter County  Hospital  at  Embreeville,  a  model  institution,  the  per  capita 
cost  for  238  patients  is  $2.73  per  week. 

Let  us  read  a  couple  of  paragraphs  from  a  paper  read  by  Mr. 
James  E,  Heg,  before  the  National  Conference  of  Charities,  after  six- 
teen years  of  experience  with  the  county  care  method  in  Wisconsin: 

"About  2700  of  the  chronic  insane  are  cared  for  in  twenty-three 
county  insane  asylums,  and  are  fully  as  well  cared  for  as  in  any  State 
institution  in  the  country.  To  have  cared  for  these  by  the  State  would 
have  required  buildings  that  would  have  cost  two  millions  of  dollars. 
To  have  obtained  that  vast  sum  from  the  Legislature  would  have  been 
almost  impossible,  and  if  possible,  would  have  entailed  heavy  burdens 
upon  the  people." 

For  each  indigent  insane  person  cared  for  in  county  asylums  the 
State  pays  the  county  $1.50  per  week.  If  he  had  been  sent  to  the  State 
Hospital  the  county  would  be  obliged  to  pay  the  hospital  $1.75  per 
week.  The  county  caring  for  its  own  insane  therefore  gets  $3.25  per 
week  is  what  it  saves  and  receives.  The  averagp  cost  of  keeping  the 
chronic  insane  being  about  $1.75  per  week,  making  a  gain  of  $1.50  per 
week  for  each  inmate.  In  addition  the  patients  are  able  to  work  on 
the  farm  or  about  the  house,  and  many  of  them  earn  the  whole  amount 
of  their  maintenance  in  this  way. 

In  Wisconsin  Mr.  Heg  reports  that  the  counties  that  have  had 
asylums  for  ten  or  twelve  years  have  paid  for  their  entire  permanent 
investment  in  land,  buildings,  improvements  and  repairs.  In  other 
words,  the  people  have  paid  no  more  than  they  otherwise  would  have 
had  to  pay  for  the  care  of  these  insane  in  State  institutions,  yet  have 
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been  able  to  save  enough  in  twelve  years  to  pay  for  their  entire  invest- 
ment in  handsome  buildings  large  farms,  barn  and  the  like. 

He  inquires,  "As  a  matter  of  economy,  could  any  better  showing, 
be  made  than  this?" 

Following  the  reading  of  this  paper  the  Girls'  Chorus  of  the  High 
School  favored  the  Convention  with  some  pleasing  songs,  which  were 
received  with  applause. 

President  Smith  here  introduced  Hon.  Isaac  Johnson,  member  of 
Commission  of  Lunacy,  and  Judge  of  Delaware  county,  who  was  re- 
ceived with  applause,  and  addressed  the  Convention  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  can  add  but  little  to  what  Dr.  Woodbury  has  said  about  county 
care  of  the  insane  in  Pennsylvania.  I  may  say,  however,  that  while  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  the  Committee  of  Lunacy  of  the  State  re- 
gard county  care  as  a  success  every  one  in  the  State  doesn't  take 
that  view  of  it.  After  ten  years  of  experience  and  observation  I  want 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  I  consider  it  a  great  success.  As  has 
been  said  by  Dr.  Woodbury,  the  insane  must  be  cared  for,  that  is  be- 
yond the  realm  of  discussion.  How  to  do  it  best  for  them  and  for 
the  State  is  a  very  interesting  question.  Indeed  there  are  few  ques- 
tions presented  to  us  to-day,  economically,  that  are  given  more  import- 
ance than  the  care  of  the  dependent;  not  only  the  insane,  but  the 
idiotic,  are  increasing  with  great  rapidity,  and  in  the  near  future  we 
shall  be  confronted  with  it  as  a  great  practical  question,  for  not  only 
do  they  increase  as  population  increases,  but  as  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple increase,  as  the  kindly  Christian  sentiment  grows,  as  it  does  in  our 
civilization,  we  extend  it  more  in  proportion,  year  by  year.  We  are  to 
be  confronted  in  the  near  future  with  the  problem  of  caring  for  the  de- 
pendent, and  I  am  glad  to  come  to  West  Chester  to-night,  not  to  make 
a  speech,  but  to  look  into  the  faces  of  the  people  who  are  interested  in 
these  matters,  and  to  meet  with  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In  the  hands  of  these  men  are  the  care  of  the  poor  and  of  the 
indigent  insane.  Two  classes  absolutely  unable  to  help  themselves, 
unable  to  complain  of  the  wrongs  that  may  be  shown  them,  unable  to 
protest,  and  in  your  hands  is  the  destiny  of  these  people.  Of  no  class 
is  it  so  important  to  have  proper  care  as  the  insane.  The  poor  can 
speak,  but  one  where  reason  swings  loose  from  its  moorings,  where  the 
machine  will  not  work,  or  if  it  works  work  wrong,  and  where  their  lib- 
erty and  life  are  in  the  hands  of  somebody  else,  it  is  important  that 
those  who  have  charge  of  such  be  men  of  character,  probity,  honor, 
honesty,  and  no  body  of  men  ought  to  be  selected  with  greater  care. 

The  great  hospitals  of  the  State  (and  I  do  not  speak  unkindly  of 
them,  or  of  their  management,  because  I  regard  them  as  the  equals 
of  any  hospitals  in  the  nation,  and  the  management  of  them  as  second 
to  none),  Drs.  Richardson  and  Wolf,  at  Norristown;  Hill,  at  Werners- 
ville,  and  the  physicians  at  Wilkes-Barre  and  Warren  and  Dixmont,  and  " 
in  the  institutions  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  Chester  county,  they  are 
the  equals  in  skill  of  any  to  be  found  in  the  nation  (Applause).  The 
object  in  creating  county  care,  and  in  this  Act,  was  not  because  there 
was  any  lack  of  confidence  in  the  ability  and  skill  of  those  in  charge 
of  the  great  institutions,  but  there  is  a  reason  why  county  care  is  a 
success  and  a  reason  why  it  should  be  more  successful  in  the  future. 
As  you  have  been  told,  we  borrowed  it  from  Wisconsin.  I  don't  say 
anything  against  the  Legislature.  I  don't  think  there  has  been  an 
appeal  made  to  them  in  the  matter  of  the  care  of  the  insane  that  they 
have  not  promptly  responded  to.    Our  mistake  in  the  past,  and  which 
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we  hope  to  remedy  in  the  future,  is  that  we  haven't  gone  to  the  Leg- 
islature in  a  proper  spirit  and  with  the  proper  faith.  We  have  allowed 
the  different  institutions  to  go  to  the  Legislature  and  make  their  ap- 
peals. Of  course  Wernersville  doesn't  know  anything  about  the  needs 
of  Norristown,  and  Warren  cared  nothing  for  Dixmont;  and  they  ap- 
pealed in  favor  of  their  own  institutions,  and  there  was  no  combined 
effort. 

The  Board  of  Public  Charities  have  resolved  to  adopt  a  different 
rule,  and  to  ask  for  these  appropriations  for  all  the  State  and  we  know 
that  no  proper  appeal  to  the  Legislature  will  fail  of  response. 

But  for  county  care:  It  is  a  success;  because  the  caring  for  these 
people  at  home,  among  their  friends,  in  smaller  numbers  than  they  can 
be  cared  for  in  the  great  hospitals,  must  be  an  advantage — financially — 
not  a  very  high  ground  to  put  it  on,  but  we  must  meet  the  question 
financially  also.  It  has  been  shown  to  be  the  cheapest  method.  But 
there  is  another  reason,  and  a  very  good  one;  and  in  these  comparisons 
I  make  it  is  not  intended  to  be  a  reflection  on  the  management  of  the 
State  hospitals.  In  the  State  hospitals,  in  1906,  only  2.87  per  cent., 
were  discharged  as  cured,  while  under  county  care  7  per  cent.  Restored 
improved  in  the  State  hospitals,  2.64  per  cent,  and  about  9.50  per  cent, 
in  the  hospitals  under  county  care,  almost  three  times  as  great  a  per- 
centage. 

It  is  part  of  our  business  to  complain.  The  Board  of  Public 
Charities  has  been  doing  that  ever  since  I  was  with  it.  It  does  good, 
sometimes.  It  has  been  said  that  the  care  in  the  county-care  hospitals 
isn't  up  to  the  care  in  the  State  hospitals.  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if 
that  were  true,  in  a  sense,  because  in  the  smaller  hospitals  there  is 
not  the  opportunity  to  employ  the  highest  medical  skill  and  care.  But 
the  higher  degree  of  care  doesn't  show  itself  in  the  percentage  re- 
stored or  in  the  percentage  discharged  as  cured,  and  there  is  a  reason 
for  it.  In  the  big  hospitals  they  do  the  very  best  they  can.  They 
cannot  give  them  the  individual  care  and  the  kind  of  treatment  cal- 
culated to  restore  them  as  they  can  in  the  home  hospital,  and,  be- 
sides, the  home  hospital  is  home  rule;  protective  tariff,  so,  you  see, 
I  am  a  Republican.  And,  outside  of  that,  on  the  ground  of  hu- 
manity it  commends  itself  to  every  one.  Take  Dixmont,  for  in- 
stance, away  out  on  the  Ohio  river  below  Pittsburg.  Some  of  the 
homes  of  the  inmates  are  hundreds  of  miles  from  there.  Their 
friends  cannot  visit  them.  Their  friends  are  generally  poor.  If 
you  go  to  Dixmont  there  is  no  place  to  stay  over  night.  You  can 
hardly  get  there  without  a  balloon.  I  don't  know  what  effect  it  has 
on  these  poor  people  to  have  their  friends  visit  them,  and  pour  a  little 
ray  of  sunshine  into  their  lives,  but  I  think  it  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  their  improvement,  certainly  with  their  happiness.  In  the  county 
homes  they  can  be  visited.  I  presume  there  are  eight  or  nine  thousand 
people  in  the  big  hospitals,  leaving  out  Philadelphia,  and  I  presume 
there  are  two-thirds  of  them  that  their  friends  are  unable  to  visit  them. 

Besides  this  there  is  another  reason,  and  that  is  an  economic 
reason;  they  will  always  be  maintained  cheaper  in  county-care  hospi- 
tals than  in  the  large  hospitals. 

And  there  is  another  reason:  it  makes  a  home  market  for  the 
people,  which  is  of  great  importance  to  every  county.  It  helps  the 
farmer  and  the  gardener  to  have  these  county  hospitals.  And,  again, 
it  arouses  some  home  feeling  towards  these  institutions.  Cart  a  man 
from  down  the  Maryland  line  over  to  Dixmont  and  they  lose  sight  of 
him  at  home,  you  might  as  well  bury  him. 

There  is  no  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  great  institution  that 
is  to  care  for  them. 

In  the  future,  we  must  care  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  of 
these  people. 
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Now,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  care  for  them  under  the  old 
institutional  system,  in  my  opinion.  Everybody  on  the  Board  of  Public 
Charities  doesn't  agree  with  me.  But  we  do  agree,  because  it  is  be- 
fore us  continually,  that  the  present  method  is  not  a  good  one.  If  we 
are  going  to  abandon  county  care  and  not  extend  it  to  the  other  coun- 
ties of  the  State  the  Legislature  must  provide  for  a  new  institution 
every  time  it  meets,  to  take  care  of  the  insane,  because  every  two 
years  there  is  an  increase  of  a  thousand,  and  every  one  of  the  large 
institutions  are  crowded  to-day  and  overcrowded. 

Therefore  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  come  before  you  and  say  a 
good  word  for  county  care,  and  to  ask  that  your  Directors  shall  use 
every  effort  to  extend  it  to  every  county  in  the  State,  believing  that  it 
will  be  for  the  best  interests  of  these  poor  unfortunates  whom  we 
must  care  for.  It  is  a  public,  and  State  and  national  duty  that  no 
civilized  community  seeks  to  escape.  We  need  the  big  institutions  to 
care  for  the  acute  insane.  I  hope  you  will  all  take  this  matter  up  and 
look  at  it,  in  the  interest  of  these  poor  unfortunates  and  in  the  interest 
of  the  great  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.    I  thank  you. 

Applause. 

The  Girls'  Chorus  of  the  High  School  sang,  "Annie  Laurie,"  very 
sweetly  and  were  greeted  with  hearty  applause. 

President  Smith  here  introduced  Mrs.  Frederick  Schoff,  President 
of  Probation  and  Juvenile  Court  Association,  who  read  the  following 
very  interesting  paper,  which  was  received  with  hearty  applause. 

THE  PLACE  AND  WORK  OF  THE  JUVENILE  COURT  AND 
PROBATION  SYSTEM. 

By   Mrs.  Frederic   Solioff,  President   of  Philadelphia  Juvenile    Court  and 
Probation  Association,  Chartered. 

The  first  Juvenile  Court  established  by  Legislative  enactment  was 
opened  in  Chicago  in  April,  189  9.  Whatever  effort  was  made  to  sep- 
arate children  from  adult  criminals  before  that  was  purely  voluntary 
on  the  part  of  the  sitting  Judge. 

Massachusetts  had  used  probation  by  legislative  enactment  for 
many  years,  but  its  benefit  was  rarely  extended  to  children,  and  the 
fact  that  there  were  but  two  or  three  probation  officers  in  Boston  for 
all  the  adults  as  well  as  children  made  the  system  one  of  parole  rather 
than  probation  which  for  children  is  rarely  effective. 

A  small  group  of  men  and  women  in  Chicago  had  become  deeply 
interested  in  the  evolution  of  a  system  which  would  remove  children 
from  the  influences  and  associations  of  the  prison  and  the  criminal 
court  and  which  would  give  to  each  child  individual,  careful  considera- 
tion. 

Hon.  Harvey  B.  Hurd,  an  able  lawyer,  a  wise  statesman,  a  father 
and  grandfather,  in  1899,  drafted  the  now  famous  Juvenile  Court  Acts 
of  Illinois.  Judge  Hurd  gave  the  ripe  experience  of  a  remarkable  life, 
to  planning  this  system  of  dealing  with  children.  Familiar  as  he  was 
with  the  courts  and  the  children  who  came  into  them,  he  felt  that 
tne  method  of  procedure  made  criminals.  To  make  things  better  for 
the  children  before  he  dies  was  his  earnest  wish,  and  in  his  enthusiasm 
over  it,  he  gave  days  and  weeks  of  his  time  in  explaining  its  workings 
as  in  his  plan  he  wished  to  see  it  carried  out.  Judge  Hurd  was  won- 
derfully adapted  for  making  an  adequate  system  for  the  State  to  use 
in  guarding  the  interests  of  childhood.    He  understood  children.  He 
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loved  and  knew  them  as  few  men  do.  Children  and  grandchildren  had 
given  him  experience.  He  also  knew  the  unfortunate  children  who 
were  caught  in  the  drag  net  of  the  police,  and  day  after  day  were  im- 
bibing the  poison  of  criminal  courts  and  prisons. 

To  know  children,  to  know  conditions  aifecting  them  seriously, 
to  know  legal  requirements  and  to  have  the  earnest  purpose  to  better 
children's  opportunities  was  the  combination  of  qualities  which 
brought  into  practical  realization  the  earnest  desires  of  many  lovers 
of  the  children,  and  which  was  to  revolutionize  the  methods  of  cen- 
turies. 189  9  saw  the  first  Juvenile  Court  in  Chicago,  ]9  01,  the  Juve- 
nile Court  and  probation  laws  were  passed  in  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania 
and  Kansas.  190  2  gave  Maryland  the  system.  190  3  six  States  passed 
acts  establishing  it.  1904  two  more  adopted  it.  1905  eight  others 
passed  Juvenile  Court  and  probation  laws.  In  1906  two  others  secured 
this  legislation.  In  1907  Great  Britain  passed  laws  modelled  after 
those  in  use  here.  Caiiada  has  just  adopted  the  system  by  Parlia- 
mentary enactment.  Sweden,  Norway,  Germany  Austria-Hungary, 
France  and  Italy  have  all  sent  their  representatives  to  America  to  study 
the  system,  and  as  rapidly  as  possible  they  are  modelling  laws  after 
those  in  use  here. 

In  1899  a  little  eight-year  old  girl  in  Philadelphia  set  fire  to  a 
house  "to  see  the  Are  burn  and  the  engines  run,"  she  said.  She  was 
tried  in  the  criminal  court  awaiting  her  turn  among  every  sort  of 
criminal.  Newspapers  gave  an  entire  page  to  this  "Prodigy  of  Crime" 
as  great  head  lines  under  the  picture  described  her. 

Motherless  since  she  was  two  years  old,  taught  to  steal  by  the 
caretaker  provided  by  her  father,  whipped  when  she  would  not  do  it, 
an  inmate  of  an  orphan's  home,  a  drudge  in  a  city  boarding  house, 
what  had  there  been  in  all  her  life  to  give  her  any  true  ideal  of  life. 
The  Judge  reluctantly  committed  her  to  a  reformatory,  where  neces- 
sarily girls  who  knew  more  of  evil  than  she  would  be  her  companions. 

I  did  not  know  the  child,  but  I  did  know  well  what  I  would  want 
done  for  my  dear  child,  if  I  had  left  her  motherless,  and  I  determined 
to  save  that  little  girl  if  possible.  That  was  the  beginning  of  the  work 
for  Juvenile  Courts  and  probation  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Judge  revealed  to  me  a  condition  that  in  my  protected  life  I 
had  never  dreamed  of.  He  said,  "I  had  no  choice  in  the  matter;  I  had 
no  other  place  to  send  her,  and  they  do  not  want  her  there."  With  an 
inward  vow  never  to  rest  until  Pennsylvania  had  other  alternatives  and 
other  methods  of  treating  its  little  children  I  began  a  study  of  condi- 
tions in  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere. 

First,  however,  the  Judge  gave  the  child  to  Mrs.  Wm.  T.  Carter, 
whom  I  had  interested  to  take  her.  The  so-called  prodigy  of  crime 
has  been  a  teacher  for  two  years,  and  ambitious  to  rise,  is  now  in  a 
normal  school.  She  has  taken  prizes  for  Bible  study,  and  is  a  re- 
spected, useful  member  of  society. 

This  result  can  be  secured  in  most  cases  with  the  same  careful, 
wise,  loving  care  that  little  Annie  has  had. 

What  was  the  condition  in  Pennsylvania  then?  In  Philadelphia 
«  there  were  five  hundred  children,  from  six  to  sixteen  in  the  county 
prison  in  one  year.  Children  were  held  as  witnesses  and  had  remained 
two  months  in  custody.  Three  hundred  children  a  month  were  pass- 
ing through  the  station  houses  of  Philadelphia  for  offenses  of  a  more 
or  less  serious  nature,  yet  there  was  no  one  to  care,  and  no  one 
to  help  them  do  better.  The  Courts  could  not  help  them  however 
much  they  might  desire  it.  The  children  were  left  uncared  for,  until 
it  became  necessary  to  send  them  to  a  reformatory. 

The  sixty-nine  counties  of  Pennsylvania  each  had  its  jail,  and 
in  every  one  children  were  sentenced  and  subjected  to  the  vile  asso- 
ciation with  criminals  of  every  sort.    Eight  hundred  churches  in  Phila- 
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delphia,  thousands  of  good  homes,  but  utterly  oblivious  to  the  little 
ones  who  so  sadly  needed  help.  In  pursuance  of  information  as  to  what 
was  being  done  for  children  throughout  the  United  States,  and  in  order 
to  secure  the  best  system,  I  organized  a  committee  of  women,  for 
Pennsylvania,  and  months  were  spent  in  studying  the  statutes  of  every 
State  concerning  children.  This  compilation  of  the  Statutes  was  pub- 
lished by  the  New  Century  Club  and  has  since  been  used  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  in  Harvard  and  Yale,  and  has  served  a  purpose 
in  showing  how  meagre  child  protection  was  in  nearly  all  States  at 
that  time..  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Massachusetts  were  then  in  the  lead, 
and  in  my  travels  of  investigation  I  met  Judge  Hurd,  and  in  the  new 
Juvenile  Court  and  Probation  Act  of  Chicago  I  recognized  the  wonder- 
ful opportunities  for  children  and  the  foundation  of  better  methods  of 
protecting  and  helping  them. 

It  was  a  group  of  earnest  experienced  mothers  who  had  the  Juve- 
nile Court  and  Probation  Acts  of  Pennsylvania  drafted  in  1900  and  also 
the  act  providing  rooms  or  buildings  separate  from  the  jail  for  children 
awaiting  hearing. 

The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  listened  to  the  pleas  of  mothers 
in  behalf  of  the  children,  and  in  June,  19  01,  Pennsylvania  opened  its 
Juvenile  Court  in  Philadelphia,  the  second  Juvenile  Court  in  the  United 
States  established  by  legislative  enactment.  The  probation  officers 
were  provided  by  the  efforts  of  the  women  who  had  taken  the  initiative 
in  securing  the  laws  and  from  June,  1901,  until  to-day  an  efficient, 
faithful  corps  of  probation  officers  has  been  provided  by  the  group  of 
mothers  who  with  added  numbers  from  the  Philadelphia  Juvenile 
Court  and  Probation  Associations  which  is  chartered  by  the  Courts. 

The  first  Juvenile  Court  Act  was  declared  unconstitutional  in  1903, 
but  even  before  the  Superior  Court  so  decided,  new  acts  were  drawn 
and  presented  to  the  Legislature.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Pennsylvania  was  the  first  Supreme  Court  decision  sustaining  the 
validity  of  this  system  of  dealing  with  children.  No  indictment,  no 
jury,  no  plea  of  guilty  or  not  guilty,  but  an  enquiry  into  what  the  wel- 
fare of  the  child  and  the  State  demand.  No  prisons  any  more  for  chil- 
dren, no  lonely  sad  little  ones  without  a  friend  to  counsel  or  aid,  but 
a  good  woman  ready  with  help  and  care,  before  the  habits  are  fixed. 

Quietly  and  with  no  realization  of  the  vast  import  of  its  acts  the 
Legislature  reversed  the  methods  of  centuries  and  inaugurated  a  new 
era  for  helpless  childhood. 

From  June,  19  01,  up  to  the  present  time  every  child  held  for  the 
Juvenile  Court  and  thousands  who  were  merely  arrested  and  not  held 
have  had  consideration  and  care  by  the  Juvenile  Court  Association  and 
its  probation  officers.  Medical  and  surgical  examinations  have  been 
made  when  necessary.  Homes  have  been  helped,  parents  made  to  rea- 
lize their  duty  and  responsibility,  and  a  complete,  accurate  record  has 
been  kept  of  all  the  cases  from  that  date  to  this.  Churches  have  been 
enlisted  in  the  movement,  and  every  agency  used  to  help  the  children. 

Nine  years  of  work  with  a  single  purpose,  viz.:  To  give  to  Penn- 
sylvania the  best  svstem  possible  for  caring  for  the  dependent,  ne- 
glected and  erring  children  through  legislative  enactments  and  co-oper- 
ation with  courts  in  carrying  them  out,  has  shown  great  progress,  but 
there  are  still  important  points  to  be  covered  and  we  desire  your  help 
in  completing  the  system  which  year  by  year  the  Legislature  has  aided 
us  in  building. 

Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia  Juvenile  Court  Associations  are  co- 
operating in  plans  for  the  completion  of  the  Juvenile  Court  system. 
Mr.  Alexander  Simpson,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Law  Reform  Committee 
of  the  Bar  Association,  has  made  it  his  only  work  during  the  summer 
to  study  the  needs  and  draft  acts  to  strengthen  the  parts  which  need 
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rounding  out  for  the  systematic,  harmonious  working  of  the  entire 
system. 

Judge  Beitler,  President  Smith,  of  the  Pittsburg  Bar,  have  con- 
ferred with  Mr.  Simpson,  and  many  counties  in  Pennsylvania  have  been 
interested  to  co-operate  in  a  movement  which  will  give  the  benefit  of 
the  system  to  every  county  and  which  will  put  Pennsylvania  in  the 
lead  in  its  system  of  court  and  probation  work. 

Legislatures,  which  for  years  have  been  inert  regarding  laws  for 
child  protection,  have  enacted  more  statutes  in  the  last  nine  years 
than  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  before. 

The  conscience  of  the  people  has  been  aroused.  Their  eyes  have 
been  opened  to  the  injustice  that  has  been  done  to  helpless,  erring  little 
ones,  and  not  only  in  America  but  in  Europe  the  leaven  is  working  and 
old  methods  are  being  replaced  by  others  whose  purpose  is  to  consider 
what  is  best  for  each  child  rather  than  to  mete  out  punishment  in 
accordance  with  a  criminal  code  that  may  have  been  suitable  a  thousand 
years  ago,  but  which  has  long  outlived  its  usefulness  for  to-day. 

In  the  Juvenile  Court  the  child  who  steals,  the  truant,  the  runa- 
way, and  the  vagrant  child  are  considered  as  children  needing  treat- 
ment. It  is  more  important  to  prevent  continuance  in  wrong  doing 
than  to  punish.  It  is  necessary  to  consider  children  individually 
rather  than  en  masse.  Punishment  that  does  not  reason  from  cause 
to  effect  usually  avails  nothing.  Before  the  Juvenile  Court  and  Pro- 
bation Laws  were  established  what  did  we  have?  Children  in  every 
Criminal  Court.    Children  in  every  prison. 

No  one  to  help  them,  no  one  to  treat  them  differently  from  the 
crime-hardened  adult.  They  entered  the  mill  which  grinds  out  crimi- 
nals, and  it  was  next  to  impossible  ever  to  escape  the  meshes  which 
entangle  these  who  once  sin  against  the  laws. 

The  child,  usually  already  handicapped  by  bad  influences  and 
environment,  by  his  trial  and  imprisonment,  met  obstacles  that  few 
could  surmount  in  the  way  of  a  good  life.  Hardened  and  embittered 
against  society,  his  life  was  turned  to  evil. 

The  Juvenile  Court  is  the  State's  guarantee  that  every  child  shall 
be  given  a  chance  to  become  a  good  citizen,  that  at  the  time  when  he 
is  unable  to  guide  his  own  life,  when  ignorant  weak  parents  have  failed, 
when  perhaps  criminal  parents  are  guiding  him  into  crime,  when  or- 
phanage and  poverty  or  neglect  have  sent  him  adrift,  a  waif  with  no 
one  to  whom  he  is  responsible,  the  State  may  have  the  authority  to 
consider  his  future  welfare,  which  is  equally  the  welfare  of  the  State, 
and  provide  therefor. 

The  Juvenile  Court  is  the  hospital  for  treatment  of  moral  disease. 
The  probation  officers  are  the  nurses. 

The  recovery  of  the  patient  will  depend  much  on  the  efficiency  of 
the  diagnosis  of  each  case,  and  on  the  treatment  it  receives. 

The  Juvenile  Court  has  been  the  means  of  revealing  conditions 
which  no  one  realized.  I  have  taken  the  report  for  one  week  in  a  large 
city  as  typical  of  the  vast  work  that  lies  before  those  who  would  help 
these  blameless,  though  erring  children. 

There  were  197  children  arrested;  197  children  under  sixteen;  74 
of  these  were  for  larceny;  4  5  as  runaways;  4  0  for  incorrigibility.  Va- 
grancy, assault  and  malicious  mischief  were  the  causes  of  arrest  for 
the  rest.  One  hundred  and  eighty-two  were  boys,  15  girls;  7  5  were 
Americans;  20  were  between  eight  and  ten;  63  were  between  10  and 
13  years,  and  114  were  between  13  and  16  years. 

This  week  was  less  than  the  average  in  numbers,  yet  you  will  see 
that  would  bring  up  the  yearly  number  of  arrests  of  juveniles  in  a 
year  to  over  ten  thousand. 

These  are  the  children  who  are  standing  at  the  parting  of  the 
ways.    These  are  the  little  ones  who  may  be  saved  if  they  meet  at  this 
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time  a  loving,  wise  friend  who  will  guide  them  and  mother  them,  but 
who,  before  the  Juvenile  Court  was  established,  were  either  neglected 
or  sent  to  reformatories. 

The  hospital  which  had  but  one  remedy  for  every  disease  would 
in  these  days  be  considered  as  absurd.  The  Juvenile  Court  which  does 
not  recognize  the  individuality  of  each  case,  which  does  not  study  the 
home,  the  conditions  and  the  motives  which  have  led  to  the  offense, 
and  which  does  not  have  at  its  hand  a  variety  of  agencies  to  help  the 
children  may  be  compared  to  the  hospital  with  a  single  remedy. 

It  might  cure  a  few,  but  it  would  kill  the  many.  That  is  what 
the  methods  of  the  past  have  done.  That  is  why  crime  has  increased. 
That  is  why  our  prisons  are  full.  The  widespread  idea  that  we  must 
accept  the  situation,  that  crime  and  prisons  are  a  necessity,  that  there 
is  a  criminal  class  made  of  different  clay  from  the  rest  of  humanity 
has  kept  away  the  good  men  and  women  without  whose  help  these 
erring  brothers  and  sisters  of  ours  will  never  be  saved. 

The  Juvenile  Court  without  its  corps  of  probation  officers  who  are 
guarded  by  a  loving  insight  into  child  nature  and  who  also  have  the 
ability  to  inspire  in  the  child  true  standards  of  right  living  is  almost 
useless.  It  is  the  hospital  without  any  nurses,  and  everyone  knows 
that  in  illness  good  nursing  is  more  than  medicine. 

The  success  of  the  Juvenile  Court  depends  far  more  on  the  quality 
of  the  probation  officers  than  on  the  Judge,  for  while  he  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  impress  the  child  for  the  few  minutes  he  is  before  him,  real 
success  in  character  building  comes  only  in  the  old  way.  It  is  line 
upon  line,  precept  upon  precept  and  over  it  all  must  brood  the  spirit 
of  love  without  which  no  child  is  helped. 

Probation  work  is  character  building,  nothing  more,  nothing  less. 
It  is  joining  hands  with  God  to  lead  His  little  ones  to  His  fold. 

The  duty  of  a  probation  officer  is  not  only  to  the  child.  It  ex- 
tends to  helping  the  parents.  Good  housekeeping,  better  home-mak- 
ing in  its  best  sense  must  be  understood  by  a  good  probation  officer. 
Often  it  is  ignorance  of  these  things  that  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 
No  better  training  can  be  given  than  what  is  given  to  kindergarten 
teachers,  which  dwells  especially  upon  the  study  of  the  child  and  his 
needs  and  development. 

Study  of  charity  work  and  college  training  are  required  in  some 
schools  of  philanthropy  while  the  vital  and  essential  qualification,  study 
of  child  development,  is  left  out. 

One  may  be  thoroughly  versed  in  every  form  of  charity,  and  have 
the  highest  college  degree,  and  yet  be  a  very  poor  probation  officer. 
There  are  some  individuals  whose  faith  in  human  nature  brings  out 
the  best  in  those  whom  they  have  under  their  care.  They  have  a  heart 
to  sympathize  and  a  spirit  consecrated  to  the  service  of  uplifting  child- 
hood. The  more  difficult  the  case  the  greater  is  their  interest  in  it. 
Patience,  love,  common  sense,  dignity  and  experience  of  life  are  essen- 
tial to  one  who  is  to  guide  children. 

No  children  are  hopeless.  In  the  heart  of  each  one  is  enfolded 
the  germ  of  goodness  which  may  be  quickened  and  grow  to  eternity, 
but  which  is  often  crushed  by  those  who  do  not  understand  the  deli- 
cate, sensitive  nature  of  an  immortal  soul. 

The  Juvenile  Court  gives  the  opportunity  never  before  afforded  to 
study  the  needs  of  children.  Under  the  old  system  no  separate  ac- 
count was  taken  of  Juvenile  crime.  It  was  but  part  of  the  criminal 
record  which  includes  all  of  every  age  who  violate  our  laws.  The  sole 
duty  of  the  Court  was  to  carry  out  the  law  to  punishment. 

Less  than  ten  years'  experience  in  the  Juvenile  Court  and  proba- 
tion work  has  proved  that  in  nearly  all  cases  the  children's  presence 
there  is  due  to  conditions  over  which  they  have  no  control,  which 
have  been  made  by  the  community  in  which  they  live,  which  can  be 
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changed,  and  which  will  be  changed  as  a  result  of  the  new  light  that 
has  come  to  those  who  all  over  this  country  are  coming  in  touch  with 
the  beginning  of  crime. 

It  has  dawned  on  many  that  to  punish  children  for  crimes  which 
are  the  direct  result  of  the  conditions  of  their  lives  is  about  as  sensible 
as  to  put  a  healthy  child  into  a  small-pox  hospital  and  then  punish  him 
because  he  contracted  the  disease. 

The  Juvenile  Court  treats  juvenile  crimes,  and  already  like  the 
physicians  who  stand  highest  in  their  work  for  humanity,  movements 
are  everywhere  being  inaugurated  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  bringing 
children  into  Court. 

If  it  is  the  condition  of  their  lives  which  bring  them  there,  every 
true  friend  of  childhood  will  bend  her  energies  to  removing  these  con- 
ditions. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  has  put  itself  on  record  as 
sustaining  the  Juvenile  Court,  and  as  considering  it  for  protection  and 
guardianship,  and  in  no  sense  a  criminal  court.  The  decision  states 
that,  "As  the  welfare  of  the  State  requires  that  children  should  be 
guarded  from  association  and  contact  with  crime  and  criminals,  and 
as  those  who,  from  want  of  proper  parental  care  or  guardianship,  may 
become  liable  to  penalties  which  ought  not  to  be  imposed  upon  them, 
it  is  important  that  the  powers  of  the  Court,  in  respect  to  the  care, 
treatment  and  control  of  dependent,  neglected,  delinquent  and  incorri- 
gible children  should  be  clearly  distinguished  from  those  exercised  by 
it  in  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law.  After  defining  the  powers 
of  the  Court  the  Act  proceeds  to  direct  how  they  are  to  be  exercised  in 
giving  effect  to  its  purpose. 

"It  is  not  for  the  punishment  of  offenders,  but  for  the  salvation 
of  children,  and  points  out  the  way  by  which  the  State  undertakes  to 
save,  not  particular  children  of  a  special  class,  but  all  children  under  a 
certain  age,  whose  salvation  may  become  the  duty  of  the  State  in  the 
absence  of  proper  parental  care  or  disregard  of  it  by  wayward  children. 
No  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  is  excluded  from  its  beneficent 
provisions.  Its  protecting  arm  is  for  all  who  have  not  attained  that  age 
and  who  may  need  its  protection.  It  is  for  all  children  for  the  same 
class.  That  minors  may  be  classified  for  their  best  interests  and  the 
public  welfare,  has  never  been  questioned  in  the  legislation  relating  to 
them. 

"With  its  jurisdiction  unrestricted  by  the  constitution,  it  is  for 
the  Legislature  to  declare  what  shall  be  exercised  by  it  as  a  general 
police  court,  and  instead  of  creating  a  distinctively  new  court,  the  Act 
of  19  03  does  nothing  more  than  confer  additional  powers  upon  the  old 
court  and  clearly  define  them.  On  this  point  nothing  can  be  profitably 
added  to  the  following  from  the  opinion  of  the  Superior  Court:  'No 
new  court  is  created  and  the  ancient  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  which 
is  older  than  all  the  Constitutions  of  Pennsylvania,  is  given  thereby  not 
greater  but  dilferent  powers  from  those  previously  exercised.'  It  is  a 
mere  convenient  designation  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  to  call 
it,  when  caring  for  children,  a  juvenile  court,  but  no  such  Court,  as  an 
independent  tribunal,  is  created.  It  is  still  the  Court  of  Quarter  Ses- 
sions before  which  the  proceedings  are  conducted,  and  though  that 
Court  in  so  conducting  them,  is  to  be  known  as  the  Juvenile  Court,  the 
records  are  still  those  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions.  To  save  a 
child  from  becoming  a  criminal,  or  from  continuing  in  a  career  of 
crime,  to  end  in  maturer  years  in  public  punishment  and  disgrace,  the 
Legislature  surely  may  provide  for  the  salvation  of  such  a  child,  if  its 
parents  or  guardian  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  do  so,  by  bringing  it 
into  one  of  the  Courts  of  the  State  without  any  process  at  all,  for  the 
purpose  of  subjecting  it  to  the  State's  guardianship  and  protection. 
The  natural  parent  needs  no  process  to  temporarily  deprive  his  child 
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of  its  liberty  by  confining  it  in  his  own  home,  to  save  it  and  to  shield 
it  from  the  consequences  of  persistence  in  a  career  of  waywardness, 
nor  is  the  State,  when  compelled,  as  parents  partiae,  to  take  the  place 
of  the  father  for  the  same  purpose,  required  to  adopt  any  process  as  a 
means  of  placing  its  hands  upon  the  child  to  lead  it  into  one  of  its 
Courts 

"When  the  child  gets  there  and  the  Court,  with  the  power  to  save 
it  determines  on  its  salvation,  and  not  its  punishment,  it  is  immaterial 
how  it  got  there.  The  Act  simply  provides  how  children  who  ought  to 
be  saved  may  reach  the  Court  to  be  saved.  If  experience  should  show 
that  there  ought  to  be  other  ways  for  it  to  get  there,  the  Legislature 
can,  and  undoubtedly  will,  adopt  them,  and  they  will  never  be  regarded 
as  undue  processes  for  depriving  a  child  of  its  liberty  or  property  as  a 
penalty  for  crime  committed.  As  already  stated,  the  Act  is  not  for  the 
trial  of  a  child  charged  with  a  crime,  but  is  mercifully  to  save  it  from 
such  an  ordeal,  with  the  prison  or  penitentiary  in  its  wake,  if  the 
child's  own  good  and  the  best  interests  of  the  State  justify  such  salva- 
tion. Whether  the  child  deserves  to  be  saved  by  the  State  is  no  more 
a  question  for  a  jury  than  whether  the  father,  if  able  to  save  it,  ought 
to  save  it.  If  the  latter  ought  to  save,  but  is  powerless  to  do  so,  the 
former,  by  the  Act  of  1903,  undertakes  the  duty,  and  the  Legislature, 
in  directing  how  that  duty  is  to  be  performed  in  a  proper  case,  denies 
the  child  no  right  of  a  trial  by  a  jury,  for  the  simple  reason  that,  by 
the  act,  it  is  not  to  be  tried  for  anything.  The  Court  passes  upon 
nothing  but  the  propriety  of  an  effort  to  save  it;  and  .if  a  worthy  sub- 
ject for  an  effort  of  salvation,  that  effort  is  made  in  the  way  directed 
by  the  Act.  The  Act  is  but  an  exercise  by  the  State  of  its  'supreme 
power  over  the  welfare  of  its  children,  a  power  under  which  it  can  take 
a  child  from  its  father,  and  let  it  go  where  it  will  without  committing 
it  to  any  guardianship  or  any  institution,  if  the  welfare  of  the  child, 
taking  its  age  into  consideration,  can  be  thus  best  promoted.  The  true 
rule  is:  'That  the  Courts  are  to  judge  upon  the  circumstances  of  the 
particular  case,  and  to  give  their  directions  accordingly.' 

"There  is  no  restraint  upon  the  natural  liberty  of  children  contem- 
plated by  such  a  law,  none  whatever;  but  rather  the  placing  of  them 
under  the  natural  restraint,  as  far  as  practicable,  that  should  be,  but  is 
not,  exercised  by  parental  authority.  It  is  the  mere  conferring  upon 
them  that  protection  to  which,  under  the  circumstances,  they  are  en- 
titled as  a  matter  of  right.  It  is  for  their  welfare  and  that  of  the 
community  at  large.  The  design  is  not  punishment,  nor  the  restraint 
imprisonment,  any  more  than  is  the  wholesome  restraint  which  a  parent 
exercises  over  his  child.  The  severity  in  either  case  must  necessarily 
be  tempered  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  particular  situation.  There 
is  no  probability  in  the  proper  administration  of  the  law,  of  the  child's 
liberty  being  unduly  invaded.  Every  statute  which  is  designed  to  give 
protection,  care  and  training  to  children,  as  a  needed  substitute  for 
parental  authority  and  performance  of  parental  duty,  is  but  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  duty  of  the  State,  as  the  legitimate  guardian  and  protector 
of  children  when  other  guardianship  fails.  No  constitutional  right  is 
violated,  but  one  of  the  most  important  duties  which  organized  society 
owes  to  its  helpless  members  is  performed  just  in  the  measure  that  the 
law  is  framed  with  wisdom  and  is  carefully  administered. 

"None  of  the  objections  urged  against  the  Constitutionality  of  the 
Act  can  prevail.  The  assignments  of  error  are,  therefore,  all  overruled 
and  the  order  of  the  Superior  Court,  affirming  the  commitment  below, 
is  affirmed." 

What,  then,  are  its  duties  and  what  should  it  do  for  the  children? 

It  deals  with  the  care,  treatment  and  control  of  dependent,  ne- 
glected, delinquent  and  incorrigible  children.  What  is  its  duty  to  the 
dependent  children?    No  one  dreams  of  transferring  houses  or  land 
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from  one  to  another  without  a  record,  and  these  records  can  he  traced 
to  the  first  settlement  of  the  country.  How  much  more  important  chil- 
dren are  than  houses  or  land,  yet  no  record  or  report  is  required  in 
Pennsylvania  of  such  placing  of  children.  Any  agency  responsible  or 
otherwise  can  put  children  wherever  it  pleases  them,  and  there  is  no 
one  to  question.  Many  families  have  been  separated  and  have  lost 
sight  of  each  other  through  this  careless  method. 

Many  children  have  been  placed  in  unsuitable  homes.  Justice  and 
protection  of  helpless  children  can  only  be  ensured  by  having  every 
child  placed  with  approval  of  the  County  Court  and  with  accurate 
record  of  such  placement  and  of  any  change  made  later.  Annual  re- 
ports should  be  made  of  children  so  placed.  Records  of  this  kind  are 
of  the  utmost  importance  and  the  Court's  approval  would  prevent  much 
careless  placing  of  children. 

In  large  cities  the  appropriations  for  this  work  are  utterly  inade- 
quate and  with  the  duty  given  often  to  one  man,  without  providing 
proper  assistance  it  is  impossible  to  do  the  placing  as  it  should  be  done. 

The  neglected  children  should  be  brought  into  Court  on  petition. 
The  parents  should  be  obliged  to  explain  their  neglect,  and  the  State 
should  exercise  its  authority  in  using  whatever  means  are  necessary  to 
give  neglected  children  a  fair  square  chance.  Probation  for  parents  is 
required  in  such  cases  and  needed  in  many  cases  of  childish  misde- 
meanors, this  is  true. 

The  delinquent  child  is  one  who  commits  offenses  which  would 
be  regarded  as  crimes  in  older  persons.  The  Court's  duty  is  to  con- 
sider in  each  case  what  will  best  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  offense, 
and  as  each  case  must  be  considered  on  its  individual  merits  no  law 
can  be  made.  Common  sense,  sympathy  and  insight  into  causes  will 
go  far  toward  a  wise  solution. 

Finally  the  Court  deals  with  the  so-called  incorrigible  child.  Many 
of  these  are  so  named  from  the  desire  of  parents  to  let  the  State  sup- 
port their  children.  Many  are  children  of  incorrigible  parents.  The 
Court  must  exercise  wisdom  in  deciding  this,  and  through  the  law  re- 
quiring committments  to  be  made  only  through  the  Juvenile  Court 
no  child  can  now  be  sent  from  his  home  and  made  an  expense  to  the 
State  without  thorough  investigation  and  with  due  consideration  of 
the  child's  side  as  well  as  the  parents'  side  of  the  case. 

Children  who  are  habitual  truants  can  be  brought  into  Court  and 
placed  on  probation.  Children  who  work  should  have  their  certificates 
from  the  Juvenile  Court.  The  Juvenile  Court  of  each  county  should 
have  a  record  of  dependent  children,  and  where  placed,  of  neglected 
children,  of  delinquent  and  incorrigible  and  also  of  the  working  chil- 
dren. 

The  Juvenile  Court  should  have  power  to  punish  those  who  cause 
children  to  commit  crimes.  A  bill  providing  for  this  has  been  twice 
passed  by  the  Legislature  and  twice  vetoed.  It  is  on  the  statutes  of 
many  other  States  and  after  conference  with  the  Governor  and  Attor- 
ney General  it  is  our  hope  that  this  defect  in  the  Juvenile  Court  work 
may  be  remedied. 

The  decisions  rendered  by  the  Superior  and  Supreme  Courts  of 
Pennsylvania  in  sustaining  the  constitutionality  of  the  Juvenile  Court 
Acts  are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  showing  that  the  State  has  not 
only  the  power  but  the  duty  to  protect  its  child  citizens. 

It  clearly  stated  that  the  Juvenile  Court  is  not  a  criminal  Court, 
hut  a  Court  for  the  protection  and  guardianship  of  such  children  as 
require  its  protection.  No  new  Court  is  created  nor  is  a  special  Judge 
needed  to  ensure  this. 

The  system  of  rotation  in  Pennsylvania  was  adopted  after  unfortu- 
nate experience  with  the  other  methods,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
is  not  just  as  advantageous  in  dealing  with  children  as  with  other  im- 
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portant  matters  which  come  under  Court  jurisdiction. 

No  county  needs  a  special  Judge  for  the  Juvenile  Court  if  the  pro- 
bation system  is  well  organized. 

The  Judge  holds  a  purely  judicial  position.  He  sits  to  listen  to 
testimony  in  the  hearing,  and  to  give  his  judgment  as  to  what  is  best 
for  the  child  and  the  State.  He  may  give  good  advice  and  kindly  ad- 
monition, but  there  his  duty  ends.  Probation  is  the  right  arm  of  the 
Court  but  distinct  in  its  duties.  Probation  is  not  a  function  of  the 
judiciary  nor  can  our  busy  Judges  be  expected  to  supervise  or  have 
the  responsibility  for  the  probation  work,  which  is  in  the  highest  sense 
good  mothering  of  children  who  need  it.  We  have  admired  the  work 
of  Judge  Lindsey  and  some  others  who  have  thrown  themselves  into 
the  children's  work  with  all  their  heart,  but  this  would  not  be 
practical  or  possible  in  most  instances.  It  would  be  utterly  impracti- 
cable, unnecessary,  and  too  expensive  in  Pennsj^lvania  to  have  a  special 
Judge  in  every  county  for  children  and  to  do  this  would  require  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  With  thoroughly  organized  probation  work, 
the  Courts  as  constituted  at  present  are  fully  able  to  do  the  work  for 
children. 

There  should  be  a  Probation  Association  in  every  county  author- 
ized by  the  Legislature  and  composed  of  men  and  women  whose  inter- 
est  and  love  for  children  fits  them  for  their  duties,  and  who  should  re- 
ceive no  remuneration  for  their  services. 

There  should  be  a  State  Probation  Commission  appointed  by  the 
Governor  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  supervise  the  probation  work  of 
the  whole  State,  and  to  which  every  county  association  should  report. 
Each  County  Probation  Association  should  choose  the  probation  offlcers 
and  direct  their  work,  making  what  rules  are  necessary,  advising  with 
them  concerning  their  cases,  and  co-operating  with  them  in  every  way 
possible  in  the  care  of  the  children. 

The  Association  should  be  required  to  dismiss  any  officer  by  re- 
quest of  the  Court.  It  should  require  monthly  reports  from  each 
officer  and  should  make  reports  at  least  annually  to  the  State  Commis- 
sion and  to  the  Court. 

The  salaries  of  the  Probation  officers  should  be  paid  by  each  county 
on  warrant  of  the  Probation  Association  and  should  be  fixed  by  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  fix  the  salaries  of  other  county  officers.  Tliis  makes 
it  possible  for  each  county  to  regulate  the  expense  for  itself.  The 
rooms  or  buildings  provided  for  the  children  who  must  be  held  until  the 
Court  should  be  under  the  direction  and  management  of  the  County 
Probation  Association,  and  from  the  arrest  of  any  child,  this  Associa- 
tion should  be  responsible  for  his  care.  The  probation  officer  should 
have  every  right  that  counsel  has  in  making  investigation,  attending 
preliminary  hearings,  and  in  examining  the  child.  Such  officers  should 
have  a  clear,  accurate  knowledge  of  the  whole  case  to  present  to  the 
Judge  at  the  hearing. 

Wherever  possible  every  child  should  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
better  in  his  own  home  unless  it  is  a  criminal  one.  In  that  case  the 
welfare  of  the  child  and  State  may  demand  permanent  separation,  and 
a  real  home  should  be  found  as  soon  as  possible. 

There  should  be  a  sufficient  number  of  probation  officers  to  give 
the  frequent  close  companionship  and  visits  that  will  have  an  influence 
on  the  child.  Sympathetic  tact,  common  sense,  and  a  knowledge  of 
child  nature  and  home  making  are  essential  to  a  successful  probation 
officer.  Those  who  have  had  experience  of  life  do  better  than  those 
who  are  too  young,  but  above  all,  the  probation  officer  must  love  the 
work  or  it  will  not  be  a  success. 

The  Juvenile  Court  gives  the  opportunity  to  help  children  at  the 
first  downward  step  when  formerly  trivial  offenses  were  ignored  until 
serious  measures  were  necessary.    The  work  is  preventive  and  there- 
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fore  takes  cognizance  of  all  that  tends  to  tempt  and  lead  children 
astray.  The  County  Probation  Association  should  enlist  the  sympathy 
and  interest  of  the  entire  county  in  making  conditions  better  for  the 
children.  It  co-operates  with  the  teachers,  with  the  truant  officers, 
with  the  police,  with  the  Court.  Its  business  is  to  consider  the  wel- 
fare of  the  children  of  the  county.  The  children  cannot  be  saved  by  the 
best  of  Judges  or  by  a  few  probation  officers  unless  they  are  supported 
and  aided  by  good  women  and  men  of  the  community.  Many  agencies 
are  needed  to  prevent  our  children  from  going  astray.  Under  this  sys- 
tem not  one  should  escape.  Each  one  should  have  the  consideration 
which  is  impossible  in  a  busy  court  room  or  by  men  who  are  the  bread 
winners,  and  who  have  little  time  to  give  to  the  care  of  even  their  own 
children.  Mothering  in  the  home  fits  for  mothering  the  children  of  the 
State  who  lack  that,  and  good  mothering  means  more  than  anything 
else  in  giving  children  true  ideals  of  life  and  fitting  them  to  be  good 
men  and  women. 

President  Roosevelt  has  well  said  that  "All  questions  of  social 
life  will  solve  themselves  if  our  social  and  family  relations  are  as  they 
should  be;  if  not,  no  material  prosperity,  no  progress,  in  literature,  art, 
success  in  business  or  victory  in  war  will  make  up  for  it  to  the  na- 
tion." 

The  Juvenile  Court's  great  opportunity  is  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove the  home.  In  the  long  run  and  finally,  the  home  is  the  place 
for  the  child.  Until  the  Juvenile  Court  and  probation  came  into  being 
there  was  no  organized  way  of  reaching  weak,  poor  homes  to  benefit 
them.    The  only  possibility  was  to  take  a  child  away  for  a  time. 

riow  much  stronger  the  system  which  recognizes  that  a  home  and 
father  and  mother  are  better  for  children,  and  when  homes  need  help 
to  make  them  right  to  give  it  to  them.  This  is  one  of  the  strongest  and 
best  possibilities  of  the  Juvenile  Court. 

'  President  Smith: — We  have  with  us  this  evening  one  who  has 
devoted  much  of  his  life  to  improving  the  condition  of  the  unfortunate 
and  those  needing  care,  the  General  Superintendent  of  the  Children's 
Home  and  Aid  Society  of  Illinois,  as  well  as  Chairman  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Commission  for  the  study  of  child-placing  in  the  United  States, 
Dr.  H.  H.  Hart,  of  Chicago,  who  will  give  us  a  short  address. 
Dr.  Hart  was  received  with  applause,  and  said: 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Mr.  Nibecker  and  I  have  agreed  to  divide  the  time,  it  being  a  late 
hour,  and  he  has  kindly  consented  to  give  me  fifteen  minutes  and  he 
will  take  ten. 

I  have  just  returned  from  the  meetings  of  the  State  Conference 
of  Charities  of  California  and  Washington.  I  have  come  to  this  gath- 
ering with  a  great  deal  of  delight.  I  always  feel  at  home  when  I  am 
among  county  officers.  For  fifteen  years  I  worked  with  them  in  Min- 
nesota. I  wish  there  was  time  to  say  a  word  about  the  county  care 
of  the  insane. 

Last  spring  I  made  an  investigation  in  behalf  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma.  I  visited  some  of  the  county  insane  asylums  and  there  is 
no  question  as  to  the  admirable  quality  of  the  work  done  in  the  State 
of  Wisconsin.  I  made  it  a  point  to  talk  with  the  patients  privately,  and 
I  think  I  found  but  one  exception  in  all  the  patients  I  talked  to.  The 
patients  said  they  preferred  a  county  asylum  to  a  State  hospital.  They 
say,  "We  know  the  Superintendent,  and  feel  more  at  home  here."  The 
State  of  Wisconsin  is  the  only  State  where  the  State  hospitals  are  not 
overcrowded,  and  you  can  reach  that  point  in  this  State.    That  is  the 
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object  of  the  county  system.  It  is  a  tremendously  difficult  thing  to 
build  a  State  institution.  It  takes  five  years  to  build  it,  but  the 
county  system  is  in  a  sense,  automatic.  You  can  add  new  provisions 
for  the  insane  without  any  legislation  whatever.  I  have  a  suggestion 
to  make,  which  is  original  with  me.  Get  your  next  Legislature,  in- 
stead of  making  appropriation  for  a  new  State  hospital  to  make  an 
appropriation  which  shall  be  placed  in  the  control  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  with  authority  to  allow  $25,000  to  every  new  county  hos- 
pital that  is  built  until  you  shall  have  relieved  the  overcrowding  In  the 
State  hospitals.  This  will  provide  a  special  inducement  to  the  counties 
to  build  county  asylums. 

I  know  of  nothing  more  dreadful  than  to  see  the  patients  spread 
so  thickly  on  the  floor  of  a  State  Hospital  that  you  cannot  walk  over 
the  floor  without  almost  stepping  on  a  patient.  For  the  past  six 
months  I  have  been  engaged  on  a  special  commission  from  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation. 

My  plea  is  not  for  the  bad  or  delinquent  child.  You  have  made 
advances  in  that  line.  You  have  in  this  State,  at  the  head  of  your  in- 
stitution at  Glen  Mills,  a  man  who  stands  second  to  none  in  the  United 
States,  Mr.  F.  H.  Nibecker  (Applause). 

I  am  not  giving  taffy.  I  heard  him  make  an  address  in  Illinois 
some  three  years  ago  that  was  one  of  the  most  manly  and  eloquent 
pleas  for  the  administration  of  institutions  along  right  lines  that  I 
ever  heard. 

You  have  at  the  head  of  your  House  of  Refuge  for  girls,  in  Phila- 
delphia, a  woman  who  was  my  assistant  for  six  years;  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  capable  women  I  ever  came  in  contact  with.  She 
is  devoted  to  her  work,  and  is  doing  great  work  in  that  institution 
(Applause) . 

In  the  Morganza  institution  the  Board  of  Directors,  I  understand, 
are  planning  great  advances  in  its  administration  to  bring  it  to  the 
highest  plain.  We  have  heard  to-night  one  of  the  best  papers  I  ever 
heard  in  regard  to  the  Juvenile  Court  (Referring  to  the  excellent  paper 
of  Mrs.  Frederic  Schoff). 

I  would  like  to  ask  how  many  people  here  have  the  impression 
that  the  Juvenile  Court  is  for  the  most  part  for  the  child  that  has  com- 
mitted some  fault?  Now,  how  many  have  the  impression  that  the 
duty  of  the  Juvenile  Court  for  the  dependent  child  is  as  important  as 
it  is  for  the  delinquent  child?  I  want  to  say  that  the  work  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  for  the  dependent  child  is  at  least  of  equal  import- 
ance with  its  work  for  the  delinquent  child.  The  dependent  child  is 
not  accused  of  anything.  That  is  the  child  for  whom  I  am  to  speak 
to-night. 

When  you  work  for  this  delinquent  child  your  work  is  all  done 
in  two  or  three  years,  and  he  goes  back  into  the  community  and  the 
Court  lets  go  of  him.  But  the  work  for  the  dependent  child  is  for  his 
whole  life.  He  ought  to  be  under  the  care  of  the  State  until  he  reaches 
his  majority.  If  you  make  a  mistake  in  regard  to  your  action  for 
the  dependent  child  that  mistake  is  not  discovered  perhaps  for  twenty 
years.  We  had  a  child  in  the  State  of  New  York  that  recently  won  a 
suit  that  gave  it  over  $100,000,  and  the  question  turned  on  the  validity 
of  the  action  of  the  Court,  made  some  eight  or  ten  years  ago.  The 
witnesses  were  dead  or  scattered;  and  I  say  that  from  a  legal  stand- 
point the  work  of  the  Juvenile  Court  in  the  care  of  the  dependent 
child  is  at  least  equal  in  its  importance  to  that  for  the  delinquent  child. 

The  most  important  sign  of  the  times,  in  this  field,  is  the  tre- 
mendous growth  of  the  public  conscience  in  regard  to  our  responsi- 
bility for  the  dependent  and  delinquent  child.  People  are  awakening 
to  what  it  means.  In  Philadelphia  two  years  ago  there  was  a  paper 
read  by  Mr.  William  H.  Rear,  the  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the 
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Boston  Children's  Aid  Society,  "The  Full  Measure  of  Responsibility  in 
Child-Jnelping  Work."  Everyone  of  you  should  read  it.  It  is  the  most 
important  contribution  to  the  literature  of  child  work  that  has  been 
made  in  many  years. 

I  printed  some  ten  thousand  copies  and  distributed  them,  and  I  am 
going  to  print  it  again. 

That  paper  emphasizes  what  Mrs.  Schoff  has  said  to-night,  the 
absolute  necessity  for  a  proper  diagnosis.  I  remember  the  time  when 
a  man  could  take  two  courses  of  lectures  and  go  out  and  practice 
medicine.  Now  it  isn't  much  use  for  a  young  man  to  attempt  to  be 
a  physician  unless  he  has  been  through  college  and  has  had  four  years 
in  a  medical  school.  We  don't  allow  a  man  to  practice  as  a  veterinary 
surgeon  unless  he  has  passed  a  State  examination  and  proved  his  abil- 
ity to  practice.  But  until  recently  anyone  was  good  enough  to  take 
up  children's  work.  But  we  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  we  need 
the  best  that  can  be  had  in  the  community.  People  are  awakening  to 
the  need  of  study  of  the  case.  We  are  getting  the  best  people  we  can 
get,  and  the  time  will  come  when  our  probation  officers  will  be  even 
better  than  they  are  now,  and  will  have  time  to  deal  properly  with 
each  case. 

Now,  as  to  the  recognition  of  the  need  of  watchful  care  and  su- 
pervision of  children  after  they  are  sent  into  family  homes.  The  fam- 
ily home  method  is  now  recognized  as  the  method.  We  are  not  going 
to  build  any  more  Girard  Colleges.  It  is  recognized  that  the  family 
home  can  do  most  of  the  work  necessary  for  the  child.  We  must  have 
temporary  care  and  training  for  the  dependent  child,  but  it  is  recog- 
nized by  every  one  that  the  work  of  the  institution,  for  the  healthy 
and  normal  child,  is  temporary,  and  educational,  and  that  the  family 
home  can  do  most  of  the  work. 

There  are  wonderful  things  going  on  in  Massachusetts  along  this 
line.  1  have  a  list  of  thirteen  orphan  asylums  and  children's  homes 
closed  in  that  State  in  the  last  twenty  years.  They  are  substituting 
the  family  home;  but  they  have  come  to  recognize  that  it  is  not  merely 
economy  to  be  considered:  take  care  of  them  right,  and  spend  what  is 
necessary  (Applause). 

When  you  have  sent  a  child  out  and  put  it  into  a  home  you  have 
no  right  to  abandon  that  child  and  take  it  for  granted  that  he  is  going 
to  receive  proper  care.  There  must  be  co-operation  between  the  people 
who  have  placed  that  child  out  and  the  good  people  who  have  taken  it. 
I  want  to  leave  that  message  with  you. 

My  time  is  up.    (Cries  of  go  on.) 

I  have  found  counties  in  Pennsylvania  where  there  was  no  list  of 
children  out  in  homes,  under  the  charge  of  the  county.  I  found  one 
county  where  the  Poor  Directors  go  in  a  body,  every  year,  to  visit  the 
children.  The  important  thing  is  that  some  one  should  get  next  to  that 
child,  and  get  his  confidence,  and  you  can  do  it  by  the  committee 
method.  In  Massachusetts  the  State  is  spending  $400,000  a  year  in 
placing  children  in  homes  and  looking  after  them. 

There  are  three  societies  in  the  City  of  Boston  doing  that  work. 
Now  you  must  confront  this  proposition.  We  must  raise  our  standard 
of  work  for  dependent  children  (Applause).  We  must  realize  that 
we  have  no  right  to  place  children  in  family  homes  unless  we  are 
prepared  to  watch  over  and  supervise  them  with  the  utmost  fidelity. 
We  must  employ  people  of  character,  consecration  and  training  to  do 
this  work  and  we  must  expend  freely  as  much  money  as  may  be  nec- 
essary in  order  to  do  it  right. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Nibecker,  Superintendent  of  the  Institution  at  Glen 
Mills,  was  received  with  applause,  and  addressed  the  Convention  as 
follows: 
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Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Having  only  a  few  minutes  I  propose  to  exercise  the  prerogatives 
of  a  member  of  some  years  standing  in  this  organization,  and  also  one 
who  is  particularly  interested  in  children,  having  given  most  of  the 
effective  years  of  my  life  to  the  care  of  children,  and  protest  against 
our  organization  becoming  simply  an  organization  for  the  consideration 
of  subjects  dealing  with  children.  This  is  the  Association  of  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  Poor  and  Charities,  and  if  we  are  to  influence  all  forms 
of  charity  and  build  them  up  and  make  this  an  effective  association 
it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  take  into  consideration,  each  time  we 
meet,  all  the  various  phases  of  charitable  and  correctional  work  that 
are  prosecuted  in  the  State,  else  we  will  reduce  the  field  of  our  organ- 
ization simply  to  the  work  of  an  Association  to  consider  the  welfare  of 
children.  I  think  that  would  be  a  misfortune,  and  would  place  us 
out  of  the  category  of  Associations  of  Charities  and  Corrections.  So 
I  hope  our  officers  and  committees  for  next  year  will  see  that  our  whole 
time  is  not  given  to  the  consideration  of  the  child.  I  know  there  is 
nothing  more  important  in  the  world  than  the  child.  I  believe  that 
work  for  and  with  children  is  the  pleasantest  because  it  gives  the  most 
absolute,  quick  and  patent  results  from  the  effort  that  is  put  forth; 
but  all  the  rest  of  this  work  must  be  done  and  other  workers  need 
the  benefit  of  the  exchange  of  confidences  and  of  views,  and  we  ought 
to  have  in  Pennsylvania,  with  all  our  efforts,  an  effective  organization 
that  shall  deal  with  Charities  and  Corrections  of  every  type.  This 
year  almost  every  session  has  been  given  up  to  the  interest  of  the 
children.    I  think  we  have  erred  a  little  in  that  respect. 

The  most  that  has  been  said  about  the  child  has  been  said  with 
reference  to  it  from  an  objective  and  outside  standpoint.  The  contri- 
butions have  been  from  those  whose  observations  have  been  dealing 
with  it  in  only  a  fragmentary  way,  once  a  month  or  once  a  year  see- 
ing and  observing  some  particular  child  and  consequently  do  not  deal 
with  the  possibility  that  there  may  be  an  appeal  from  the  delinquent 
child  the  same  as  from  another  child.  When  we  consider  what  is  the 
basic  cause  of  a  child's  delinquency,  we  are  dealing  with,  and  after 
we  have  come  to  a  definite  conclusion,  we  should  consider  what  should 
be  our  basic  effort  to  place  that  child  upon  a  proper  footing.  We  will 
immediately,  in  considering  the  basic  causes  of  children's  delinquency 
find  that  there  is  an  absence  in  the  child's  attainments  of  proper  edu- 
cation, I  mean  education  in  its  broadest  sense,  that  shall  bring  out  of 
the  child  all  that  there  is  in  it  and  develop  every  possibility  that  he 
may  have. 

What  I  appeal  for  in  behalf  of  delinquent  children  is  this  kind 
of  education.  Suppose  we  bring  the  delinquent  child  before  the  Juve- 
nile Court;  suppose  he  is  investigated  and  put  on  probation.  Now, 
even  if  he  remains  on  probation,  what  is  done  to  give  him  the  educa- 
tion he  requires?  Isn't  he  the  same  as  he  was,  so  far  as  education  is 
concerned?  The  fact  that  he  may  not  steal  again,  or  that  you  may  not 
see  him  when  he  steals,  doesn't  prove  that  he  has  been  placed  on  the 
proper  foundation  for  citizenship.  If  he  is  undeveloped  then  we 
haven't  done  anything  for  him,  and  our  probation  and  our  Court  has 
failed.  Now,  I  appeal  for  those  children  in  whose  case  it  develops 
that  one  of  the  causes  of  their  delinquency  is  the  fact  that  they  have 
not  been  properly  educated,  mentally  and  morally,  and  physically, 
that  they  should  be  educated  and  the  State  and  the  schools  of  the 
State  should  do  it. 

If  it  were  not  that  I  am  on  record  in  print,  many  years  ago  for 
saying  some  such  things,  I  would  be  afraid  of  saying  what  I  am  about 
to  say,  for  fear  of  being  accused  of  joining  in  the  hue  and  cry  against 
the  public  schools.  A  good  many  years  ago  I  publicly  stated  that  the 
graded  school  system  of  the  United  States  was  a  mere  fetich  that  we 
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worship  as  a  savage  in  Africa  worships  a  bunch  of  bones  or  a  whisp 
of  hair.  To  prove  the  virtue  of  the  system,  we  pick  out  the  few  chil- 
dren who  have  gone  to  college  and  forget  the  great  multitude  who 
have  never  gone  far,  because  the  education  hasn't  been  furnished  of 
the  kind  that  will  attract  because  it  is  adapted  to  the  child;  the  great 
multitude  have  dropped  out,  simply  because,  as  a  teacher  said  to  me 
once  when  I  was  advocating  the  breaking  down  of  standards,  "Where 
would  be  our  standards,  and  what  would  become  of  our  grades?"  Not, 
"what  would  become  of  our  children."  The  public  schools  should  fur- 
nish this  kind  of  proper  education  to  our  children.  Don't  speak  of 
what  they  call  the  special  grades  in  the  public  schools.  Anyone  who 
has  investigated  them  will  not  put  them  as  a  solution  of  this  problem. 
If  the  schools  would  do  their  work  we  wouldn't  have  to  have  schools 
that  are  adapted  to  doing  the  work  of  taking  these  children,  that  come 
untaught  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  that  have  been  out  of  school  be- 
cause they  couldn't  keep  up  with  the  grades. 

My  appeal  is  that  something  must  be  done  so  that  these  children 
in  our  schools  may  be  educated  so  it  won't  be  necessary  for  them  to 
go  away  from  home  and  away  from  tneir  friends  in  order  to  be  educated 
at  all.  Now,  I  will  take  a  moment  to  make  one  more  appeal:  I  think 
the  highest  crime  committed  against  the  juvenile  delinquent,  whom  it 
is  found  necessary  to  send  to  a  hospital,  or  a  special  school  like  mine, 
after  every  remedy  has  been  prescribed  and  the  surgeon's  knife  has 
proved  too  dull,  and  every  experiment  has  been  tried,  I  say  it  is  crime 
in  the  people  of  this  State  to  brand  them  because  the  State  and  society 
couldn't  take  proper  care  of  them  at  home  (Applause). 

Because  your  homes,  the  result  of  your  political  and  social  sys- 
tems— they  are  your  homes;  your  body  politics  makes  them  what  they 
are.  Because  your  homes  have  failed,  because  your  schools  have  failed 
to  supply  the  needs,  because  your  churches  have  failed  to  hold  the 
character  true,  and  your  boys'  clubs  have  failed  to  fill  the  life,  because 
your  Juvenile  Courts  have  failed  to  check  unfortunate  tendencies,  and 
everything  in  society  has  failed  to  do  what  this  child  had  a  right  to 
expect  of  you ;  you  have  sent  him  to  a  hospital,  then  put  the  iron  on 
his  forehead  and  brand  him,  and  the  school,  so  that  he  never  can  get 
away  from  it. 

I  haven't  much  patience  with  those  bearing  official  positions  for 
the  betterment  of  delinquents,  who,  after  their  amateurish  efforts  have 
failed,  and  they  can  no  longer  hide  their  failures,  will  brand  the  means 
that  must  take  up  their  lost  hope  and  correct  the  cause  of  their  fail- 
ures. These  same,  when  all  is  lost,  will  place  a  danger  warning  on 
the  plank  and  throw  to  the  all  but  lost  child,  and  make  it  to  appear 
that  life  may  be  saved,  but  be  blasted  by  the  means  of  the  saving.  It 
is  for  the  juvenile  delinquent  that  I  accept  the  retainer  of  love  of 
justice,  and  stand  at  this  bar  to  plead  for  justice. 

If  only  the  one  saved,  but  cursed  in  saving,  were  to  suffer,  it  were 
bad  enough,  but  when  you  consider  that  every  pupil  who  has  gone  be- 
fore, and  every  one  who  is  to  come  after,  the  enormity  of  the  crime 
and  injustice  grows  as  the  nations  grow — by  multiples.  I  hope  God 
forgives  those  who  brand  the  only  instrument  of  hope  that  is  left  to 
them,  and  at  last  other  influences  than  their  own  justice  force  them  to 
use  when  they  themselves  have  failed  utterly.  I  say,  I  hope  God  for- 
gives them  for  I  have  not  yet  reached  that  lofty  height  of  perfect 
charity  that  can  forgive  anyone  for  any  injustice  that  does  not  touch 
myself. 

I  have  other  pleas  for  the  juvenile  delinquent  that  the  lateness  of 
the  hour  compels  me  to  allow  to  go  unmade  to-night. 

PRESIDENT   THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Association  extended  a  very  cordial  invita- 
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tion  to  Honorable  Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  be  present  at  our  Convention  in  West  Chester,  Penna.,  or  if  his 
onerous  and  official  duties  would  not  permit  him  at  this  time  to  be 
present,  to  contribute  a  paper  that  we  could  insert  in  our  reports,  ex- 
pressing his  views  on  the  question  of  "Child  Labor." 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  the  President  expressing 
his  regret  at  not  being  able  to  be  with  us  on  the  occasion,  and  con- 
tributing a  paper  expressing  his  views  on  the  subject,  which  is  taken 
from  his  message  to  Congress  at  its  convening  in  1907,  which  we 
have  the  pleasure  of  inserting  in  our  reports. 

"The  White  House," 

Washington, 

September  24,  1908. 

My  Dear  Sir: 

Your  favor  of  the  21st  instant  has  been  received  and  m  reply 
the  President  requests  me  to  express  his  regrets  that  he  will  be  unable 
to  accept  the  kind  invitation  of  the  Associated  Charities  of  Pennsyl- 
vania for  October  13-15,  1908. 

The  President  feels  that  he  can  not  write  such  a  letter  as  you  re- 
quest, especiallv  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  has  already  expressed  his 
views'  on  the  subject  to  which  you  refer  in  his  last  annual  message  to 
Congress,  a  copy  of  which  I  enclose  herewith.  The  paragraph  on  page 
23  on  Child  Labor  may  be  of  service  to  you  in  the  direction  you  in- 
dicate. 

Very  truly  yours, 

WILLIAM   LOEB,  JR., 

Secretary  to  the  President. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Colborn,  Somerset,  Pa. 

"CHILD  LABOR." 

It  is  idle  to  hold  that  without  good  laws  evils  such  as  child  labor, 
as  the  overworking  of  women,  as  the  failure  to  protect  employes  from 
loss  of  life  or  limb,  can  be  effectively  reached,  any  more  than  the  evils 
of  rebates  and  stock-watering  can  be  reached  without  good  laws.  To 
fail  to  stop  these  practices  by  legislation  means  to  force  honest  men 
into  them,  because  otherwise  the  dishonest  who  surely  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  them  will  have  everything  their  own  way.  If  the  States 
will  correct  these  evils,  well  and  good;  but  the  Nation  must  stand 
ready  to  aid  them. 

No  question  growing  out  of  our  rapid  and  complex  industrial 
development  is  more  important  than  that  of  the  employment  of  women 
and  children.  The  presence  of  women  in  industry  reacts  with  extreme 
directness  upon  the  character  of  the  home  and  upon  family  life, 
and  the  conditions  surrounding  the  employment  of  children  bear  a 
vital  relation  to  our  future  citizenship.  Our  legislation  in  those  areas 
under  the  control  of  Congress  is  very  much  behind  the  legislation  of 
our  more  progressive  States.  A  thorough  and  comprehensive  measure 
should  be  adopted  at  this  session  of  the  Congress  relating  to  the  em- 
ployment of  women  and  children  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
Territories.  The  investigation  into  the  condition  of  women  and  chil- 
dren wage-earners  recently  authorized  and  directed  by  the  Congress  is 
now  being  carried  on  in  the  various  States,  and  I  recommend  that  the 
appropriation  made  last  year  for  beginning  this  work  be  renewed,  in 
order  that  we  may  have  the  thorough  and  comprehensive  investigation 
which  the  subject  demands.  The  National  Government  has  as  an  ulti- 
mate resort  for  control  of  child  labor  the  use  of  the  interstate  com- 
merce clause  to  prevent  the  products  of  child  labor  from  entering 
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into  interstate  commerce.  But  before  using  this  it  ought  certainly  to 
enact  model  laws  on  the  subject  for  the  Territories  under  its  own  im- 
mediate control.      *      *  * 

Dr.  J.  Lewis  Srodes  submitted  the  following  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Officers  for  the  following  year: 

OFFICERS   FOR  1909. 

E.  A.  BOYNE     .....President 

JAMES  McN.  ROBB,  Allegheny.     Vice-President 

OLIVER  P.  BOHLER,  Philadelphia   Vice-President 

MRS.  FLORENCE  CAMERON,  Chester..  Vice-President 

MRS.  M.  E.  H.  SOWERS,  Elk   .  Vice-President 

WALTER  BOWDITCH,   Germantown......  Vice-President 

W.  C.  GRUBE,  Lancaster    Vice-President 

ANNA  BERTELS,  Wilkes-Barre.   Vice-President 

THOMAS  CASSIDAY,  Luzerne..   Vice-President 

E.  D.  SOLENBERGER,  Philadelphia   Vice-President 

DAVID  EMMERT,  Huntingdon   Vice-President 

COL.  E.  P.  GOULD,  Erie       Secretary 

L.  C.  COLBORN,  Somerset  Corresponding  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

MRS.   J.   H.  McLEAN, 
J  FLORENCE  D.  CAMERON, 

.         JACOB  S.  STRINE, 

CHARLES  STILL,  JR., 
.J.  LEWIS  SRODES. 

Upon  motion  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Officers  is  adopted. 

The  Convention  here  adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning,  to 
meet  at  the  Chester  County  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  after  assembling 
in  front  of  the  Court  House  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  group  picture 
of  the  delegates  taken. 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  OCTORER  15 — 9  A.  M. 

The  members  of  the  Association  assembled  at  the  Court  House 
and  in  front  of  the  east  porch  a  picture  was  taken.  After  which 
through  the  kindness  of  the  Committee  on  Arrangements  automobiles 
were  provided  and  the  members  taken  to  the  County  Home  and  Hos- 
pital. The  ride  across  the  beautiful  country  and  over  splendid  roads 
with  a  bracing  air  a  distance  of  seven  miles  was  most  thoroughly  en- 
joyed by  all.  Chester  county  has  an  ideal  Almshouse,  and  one  of  the 
finest  Hospitals  in  the  State  with  a  splendid  farm  of  over  300  acres. 
She  can  well  boast  of  the  provisions  made  for  her  poor  and  unfortunate 
people.  On  our  arrival  we  were  met  by  a  Reception  Committee  of 
the  Children's  Aid  Society  and  the  genial  and  very  efficient  Steward 
and  Matron,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  Garrett.  The  members  were  then 
conducted  through  the  Almshoiise  Hospital  and  over  the  farm  of  this 
well-equipped  and  well-managed  Almshouse  and  Hospital.  It  is  the 
model  farm  of  the  county.  The  stock  are  all  thoroughbreds  and  are 
tho  finest  in  all  the  country.  Just  back  of  the  Home  is  a  large  hill 
upon  which  Washington  camped  and  used  as  a  lookout  in  the  strug- 
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gle  of  the  Revolution  at  Valley  Forge  and  Brandywine.  Upon  this 
hill  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  have  planted  a  flag  staff  from 
which  floats  Old  Glory  silently  but  with  a  world  of  meaning  in  its 
folds  and  stars  and  stripes.  As  we  gazed  on  this  scene  involuntarily 
all  hats  were  raised  and  a  salute  given  over  this  impressive  scene. 
On  returning  to  the  home  a  most  bountiful  luncheon  was  spread  and 
all  did  justice  to  it.  After  luncheon  an  informal  meeting  was  held 
in  the  chapel  when  the  President-elect,  Hon.  E.  A.  Boyne,  was  pre- 
sented and  made  a  few  appropriate  remarks,  and  again  cordially  ex- 
tended an  invitation  for  all  to  be  present  at  Bradford,  McKean  county, 
next  year. 

The  President  was  authorized  to  appoint  the  Program  Committee 
and  Legislative  Committee  as  well  as  Delegates  to  National  Conven- 
tion. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  made  their  report  which  was 
adopted  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  report,  after  which  all  took 
automobiles  and  from  there  visited  Cedarcroft  the  home  of  Bayard 
Taylor,  Valley  Forge  and  Brandywine  Battlefield,  and  in  the  evening 
many  visited  the  State  Normal  School  and  Sharpies'  Separator  Works 
and  other  places  in  and  about  the  city. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved,  That  we  do  hereby  request  the  Legislative  Committee 
to  co-operate  with  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  codify  the  school 
laws  of  the  State  and  to  see  that  such  provisions  are  enacted  which 
will  give  authority  to  the  School  Boards  or  others  to  furnish  proper 
and  necessary  clothing  for  children  who  are  too  poor  or  parents  prof- 
ligate by  which  they  are  deprived  of  them,  and  thus  deprived  of  the 
schooling  the  law  desires  they  should  have. 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  learned  with  sadness  of  the  deaths 
of  Wm.  H.  Guy,  Col.  William  Glenn  and  Thomas  Hughes,  who  for 
many  years  were  members  of  the  Convention  and  who  devoted  much 
of  their  time  to  the  ameliorating  of  the  condition  of  their  fellowmen 
in  their  institutions  and  their  suggestive  aid  in  our  Conventions  for 

so  many  years.  ,     ^     ^       .  4.  ^i. 

Resolved,  That  our  sincere  sympathy  is  hereby  tendered  to  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased  and  that  a  proper  memorial  be  placed  m  our 
proceedings  of  them,  and  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  be  sent  to  the 
families  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Convention  are  hereby  tendered 
to  John  L.  Smith,  our  President;  Col.  E.  P.  Gould  and  the  Correspond- 
ing Secretary,  L.  C.  Colborn,  for  their  untiring  efforts  in  working 
out  the  details  of  the  Convention  and  for  the  full,  complete  and  beau- 
tiful programs,  and  for  their  constant  efforts  to  make  the  convention  a 
success. 

Resolved,  That  inasmuch  as  this  Association  has  never  decided 
upon  a  proper  badge  for  the  members,  and  inasmuch  as  there  is  at 
every  convention  a  variety  of  badges  represented,  it  is  believed  the  time 
is  here  that  the  Convention  should  adopt  a  permanent  badge. 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  is  hereby  empowered 
and  authorized  to  select  and  have  prepared  a  proper  badge  for  this 
Convention. 

Resolved,  That  the  sincere  appreciation  and  thanks  of  this  Asso- 
ciation are  extended  to  the  generous  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  the 
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Children's  Aid  Society  of  Chester  County  for  their  unbounded  hospi- 
tality and  their  untiring  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  members  of  this  Con- 
vention. 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  thanks  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Chester  county  for  the  use  of  the  Court  House  for  the  sessions  of  the 
Convention. 

Resolved,  That  much  of  the  inspiration  of  this  Convention  came 
from_  the  fine  music  furnished  by  the  boys  of  the  Elwyn  Institute,  the 
Industrial  School,  of  Glen  Mills,  and  the  High  School  students  of 
West  Chester. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Convention  hereby  tender 
l^r'^'l  ou"""?^  1°  Committee  of  Arrangements  and  the  citizens  of 

West  Chester  for  their  kindly  welcome  and  generous  hospitality 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  highest  appreciation  of  the  excel- 
lent and  instructive  addresses  delivered  by  the  speakers  at  the  various 
sessions  of  the  Convention. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Convention  is  due  to  the  editors 
of  the  'Daily  Local  News"  for  the  full  and  generous  space  in  their 
paper  and  correct  accounts  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Convention  are  due  to  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  Poor  of  Chester  county,  for  the  uniform  kindness  and 
hospitality  on  the  visit  to  the  Home  and  Hospital.  The  good  citizens 
ot  Chester  county  are  to  be  congratulated  of  having  a  Board  of  such 
efficient  Directors  and  for  the  substantial,  convenient,  comfortable  and 
beautiful  buildings,  and  provisions  for  the  care  of  the  poor  insane 
and  the  homeless  children. 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  express  our  disapproval  of  the  action 
ot  delegates  who  are  commissioned  to  attend  this  Convention  at  the 
expense  of  their  several  districts  and  fail  without  cause  to  be  present 
at  its  sessions. 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  upon  the  Legislative  Committee  to  again 
present  a  bill  to  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature  for  the  appropria- 
tion of  two  thousand  dollars  for  the  two  fiscal  years,  to  this  Associa- 
tion to  enable  the  Association  through  its  officers  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  Association  to  greater  aims  and  purposes,  and  that  all 
the  members  of  the  Association  use  every  endeavor  through  their  rep- 
resentatives to  secure  its  passage  in  the  House  and  Senate  and  ap- 
proval by  the  Governor. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

F.  H.  YOST, 
DR.  W.  A.  PAIN, 
DR.  MARTIN  W.  BARR, 
MRS.  ADALAIDE  COMPORT, 
THOMAS  CASSIDY, 
.  ■     MRS.  E.  S.  LINDSEY, 
■       ,  MRS.  L.  B.  WALTON, 

PROF.  D.  EMMERT, 
O.  P.  BOHLER. 

FRIDAY  MORNING,  OCTOBER  16. 

A  number  of  the  members  upon  a  very  cordial  invitation  from 
Mr.  F.  H.  Nibecker,  Superintendent  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  took  the 
train  for  Glen  Mills  where  they  were  graciously  welcomed  and  most 
royally  entertained.  Mr.  Nibecker  is  a  host  within  himself  and  noth- 
ing was  spared  to  make  the  visit  of  each  one  pleasant  and  a  surprise. 
This  is  an  ideal  place  and  an  ideal  institution.  Superintended  by  one 
who  is  a  Blaster  in  the  art  of  training  and  caring  for  delinquent  boys. 
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All  were  doubly  repaid  for  this  visit.  From  thence  a  few  stopped  at 
Elwyn  to  visit  the  Feeble  Minded  Institute,  superintended  and  pre- 
sided over  by  Dr.  M.  W.  Barr.  No  greater  institution  can  be  found  in 
the  nation  than  this.  The  marvelous  work  of  training  these  unfor- 
tunate weaklings  is  wonderful  and  surprising  to  all.  The  entertain- 
ment and  reception  of  the  members  was  most  delightful  and  pleasing 
in  the  extreme.  Dr.  Barr  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  and  we 
return  our  thanks  to  him  for  his  kindness  to  us.  From  thence  the 
members  took  their  leave  to  their  homes  with  the  universal  verdict 
that  the  convention  at  West  Chester  was  the  largest,  most  interesting 
and  best  ever  held. 


1 
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Reports  of  Societies  Presented  During  the  Sessions  to 
'.  be  Publislied  in  These  Proceedings. 


REPORT  OF  BUREAU  OF  CHARITIES,  PHILADELPHIA. 

tri.t  ?n??fi  °^  Almshouse  and  Hospital  for  the  Philadelphia  Poor  Dis- 
trict for  the  year  ending  31st  of  December,  1907- 

No.  of  inmates  at  close  of  last  year  a  roo 

No.  admitted  during  year   13  09i 

Total  No.  in  Home  and  received  during  year 17'714 

No.  died,  discharged  and  eloped   " 1^>'637 

No.  remaining  at  close  of  year,  December  31,  1907" ' 5'o77 

Average  No.  in  Almshouse  during  year    4,'7  00 

EXPENSES. 

Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes,  institution  $900  296  93 

Cost  of  repairs  to  permanent  buildings  and  improvements  197*011  70 

Cost  of  out-door  relief                                                       '  j^^^ 

Cost  of  other  outside  expenses     23  859  02 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  Poor  House  proper/  men's  and" 

women's  outwards      ]^4?  65 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita  ..        Z 2  38 

Total  Almshouse  expenses,  institution   876  437  91 

Total  receipts  other  than  county   .  93*210  41 

Total  cost  to  city  for  maintenance  of  Poor  House,  men's 

and  women's  outwards  :        '  122  741  42 

AT*!?*^^'?  Directors  and  Officers  and  Post  Office  Addresses—Joseph 
b.  Neff,  M.  D.,  Director,  Department  of  Public  Health  and  Charities, 
Bureau  of  Chanties,  Room  584,  City  Hall,  Philadelphia;  .Joseph  L 
lialdwin.  Assistant  Director,  Department  of  Public  Health  and  Chari- 
ties, Bureau  of  Charities,  Room  584,  City  Hall,  Philadelphia;  Samuel 
Laughhn,  Superintendent;  Oliver  P.  Bohler,  House  Agent 

Location,  Bureau  of  Charities,  34th  and  Pine  streets,  Philadelphia, 

-IT  3.1. 

Number  of  acres,  about  22. 

We  are  caring  for  the  insane  under  the  County  Care  Act. 
Number  of  patients  in  State  Hospitals,  males,  9  28;  females  948 
Total,  1876. 

Total  number  of  patients  in  Almshouse  and  Hospital,  5077. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  FEEBLE-MINDED 
CHILDREN,  AT  ELWYN,  PA. 

Report  for  year  ending  September  30,  1907: 

No.  of  Inmates  at  close  of  last  year   -—   l^Sb 

No.  admitted  during  year  -    

Total  No.  in  Home  and  received  during  year.  -    - 

No.  died,  discharged  or  eloped  -  ;r"-":^--  

No.  remaining  at  close  of  year,  December  oO,  1907   -   iU  /  ^ 

EXPENSES. 

Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes...  ---  ^2iQ,2.10  10  • 

Costs  of  improvements   -  — -  —   y,i6^  si 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita   -    ^ 

Total  receipts   -  ---  ..-^  ^  t  y  .o-fi  it 

Improvements— Water  supply,  boilers  and  boiler  house  extension. 

Directors  and  Officers— Mr.  Samuel  A.  Crozer,  President,  Upland, 
Pa  ■  Mr  Franklin  Taylor,  Secretary,  Germantown,  Philadelphia;  Mr 
William' H.  Miller,  Media,  Pa.;  Mr.  Benj.  H.  Smith  Treasurer  47  0  4 
Chester  avenue,  West  Philadelphia;  Hon.  Wm.  N.  Ashm"an  4  27  City 
Hall  Philadelphia;  Mr.  Henry  Palmer,  Avondale,  Pa.;  Mr  Amos 
Bonsall  9  06  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia;  Mr.  Joseph  R.  Rhoads,  514 
walnut' street,  Philadelphia;  Mr.  Norris  J.  Scott,  1217  Filbert  street, 
Philadelphia;  Dr.  Samuel  D.  Risley,  18  27  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia; 
Mr  Charles  E.  Heed,  119  South  Fourth  street,  Philadelphia,  Hon^Wm. 
C  'Sproul,  Chester,  Pa.;  Mr.  John  B.  Parsons,  103  6  Land  Title  Build- 
ing Philadelphia;  Mr.  Charles  Carver,  Stephen  Girard  Bui  ding,  Phil- 
adelphia; Hon.  Thomas  S.  Butler,  West  Cnester,  Pa.;  Mr^  W.  Graham 
Tyler  363  8  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia;  Rev.  Thomas  R.  McDowell, 
Elkvi'ew,  Chester  county.  Pa.;  Mr.  Charles  S.  Forsythe,  304  Ihomp- 
son  street,  Philadelphia;  Dr.  William  T.  Sharpless,  West  Chester,  Pa.; 
Dr.  Martin  W.  Barr,  chief  physician,  Elwyn,  Pa.;  Mr.  Nathan  Dewees, 
steward,  Elwyn,  Pa. 

Location,  Elwyn,  Delaware  county.  Pa. 

Number  of  acres,  337. 

Vaiue  of  real  estate,  including  buildings,  %i  <  0,000.00. 

REPORT  OF  STAIE  INSTITUTION  FOR  FEEBLE-MINDED  OF 
WESTERN  PENNS YL VAN  I  A. 

The  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  of  Western  Pennsylvania 
is  beautifully  located  on  a  plateau  among  the  hills  of  Venango  county. 
Polk— post  office  and  railroad  station  on  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern  Railway  six  miles  west  of  Franklin— is  but  a  few  minutes 

walk  from  the  institution.  ^   tt       Tir  t,^.,,. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Institution  are:  President,  Hon.  W.  T.  Brad- 
berry,  Allegheny,  Pa.;  Secretary,  Gen.  John  A.  Wiley,  Franklin,  Pa.; 
Jlr  O  D  Bleakley,  Franklin,  Pa.;  Dr.  G.  W.  Magee,  Oil  City  Pa.; 
Hon  S  H  Miller,  Mercer,  Pa.;  George  F.  Davenport,  Esq.,  Meadville, 
Pa.  ;'Mr.  Anderson  H.  Walters,  Johnstown,  Pa.;  Mr.  J.  N.  Davidson, 
Allegheny,  Pa. 

Superintendent — Dr.  J.  M.  Murdoch.  ...  n 

The  aim  of  the  institution  is  to  provide  suitable  training  tor  an 
children  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  who,  by  reason  of  mental  deficiency 
are  incapable  of  receiving  instruction  in  the  common  schools,  and  to 
provide  a  home  and  suitable  employment  for  those  who,  after  passing 
through  the  school  department,  have  not  developed  mentally  to  a  de- 
gree to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  take  a  place  in  the  outside  world 
without  detriment  to  themselves  or  others. 
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The  institution  is  primarily  for  children.  The  training  is  carried 
along  about  the  same  lines  as  are  pursued  at  the  older  institution  at 
l!.lwyn,  and  as  the  Association  is  to  visit  Elwyn  it  would  be  needless 
for  me  to  go  into  a  description  of  the  method  of  training  pursued 
The  western  institution  is  in  fact  an  offshoot  from  the  parent  institu- 
tion at  Elwyn.  It  was  established  and  opened  its  doors  for  the  recep- 
tion of  children  m  1897.  The  institution  is  now  caring  for  1300  in- 
mates, is  very  greatly  crowded  and  has  a  large  number  of  applications 
tor  admission  on  hand. 

TaaJ^^  movement  of  population  for  the  year  ending  September  30. 
1908,  was  as  follows: 

Number  in  Institution  at  beginning  of  year....  1273 

Admitted  during  year    j^go 

Discharged    _   " gg 

Living  in  the  Institution  at  the  end  of  year 1300 
Of  the  ninety-three  discharged  fifty-four  were  more  or  less  improved- 
three  were  transferred  to  hospitals  for  the  insane  and  thirty-six  died' 
Ot  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  admissions,  twenty-two  were  re-admis- 

S10I1S> 

The  average  cost  of  each  inmate  per  week  is  $3  50 
There  are  1260  acres  of  land  connected  with  the  institution 
$857  463  ''^^''^^^'"^    ''^^"'^  ^^^1    estate,   including   buildings,  is 

There  are  now  under  course  of  construction  four  buildings  which 
will  materially  increase  the  capacity  and  efflciency  of  the  institution. 
Une  custodial  building,  which  will  accommodate  250  children-  one 
industrial  building  which  will  make  possible  more  effective  training 
of  the  children  along  industrial  lines;  two  large  barn  buildings  which 
will  make  it  possible  to  largely  increase  the  excellent  herd  of  cattle 
and  production  of  milk  and  provide  storage  for  produce  from  farm 
and  garden. 

We  expect  the  new  custodial  building  will  be  ready  for  occupancy 
about  April  1st  and  at  this  time  the  institution  will  be  able  to  admit 
all  children  for  whose  admission  applications  are  now  on  file. 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

Report  of  the  Allegheny  County  Hospital  for  the  Insane  for  the 
19oT-^^'^"^  County  Poor  District  for  the  year  ending  December  30th, 

No.  of  inmates  at  close  of  last  year    500 

No.   admitted  during  year  ..^^^^  221 

Total  number  in  and  admitted  during  year....   7  21 

No.  died,  discharged  and  eloped   216 

No.  remaining  at  close  of  year,  December  3  0,  19  07  505 

Average  No.  in  hospital  during  year  '  "  509 

EXPENSES. 

Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes.....  $166,818  57 

Cost  of  buildings  and  improvements      S^'siO  87 

Cost  of  other  outside  expenses  ,   1^983  36 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  hospital  proper.....    75,224  34 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita   '     2  83 

Total  receipts  other  than  county   46,803  03 

Total  cost  to  county  for  maintenance  of  hospital   120^015  54 

Improvements — Completion  of  new  cottages  and  dining'  room; 
cistern;  addition  to  power  house;  carriage  shed. 

Board  of  Directors  and  Officers  and  Post  Office  Addresses — Di- 
rectors, H.  W.  Ochse,  President,  Etna,  Pa.;  F.  T.  Redman,  Secretary, 
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Braddock,  Pa.;  James  McB.  Robb,  Oakdale,  Pa.  Medical  Superintend- 
ent, J.  Lewis  Srodes,  M.  D.,  Woodville,  Pa. 

Location,  Woodville,  Pa.,  ten  miles  from  Pittsburg  on  the  Wash- 
ington Branch  of  P.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  R.  R. 

Value  of  buildings,  ?537,411.14. 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  HOME. 

Report  of  Almshouse  for  the  Allegheny  County  Poor  District  for 


the  year  ending  December  30,  19  07: 

No.  of  inmates  at  close  of  last  year     317 

No.  admitted  during  year     427 

Total  No.  in  Home  and  received  during  year    744 

No.  died,  discharged  and  eloped     420 

No.  remaining  at  close  of  year,  December  30,  1907     324 

Average  No.  in  Almshouse  during  year     315 


EXPENSES. 


Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes   ..$77,764  50 

Costs  of  buildings  and  improvements  6,562  03 

Cost  of  out-door  relief..    22,572  10 

Cost  of  other  outside  expenses    7,604  90     36,739  03 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  Poor  House  proper    41,025  47 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita...     2  49  7-10 

Total  Almshouse  expenses    77,764  50 

Total  receipts  other  than  county   14,981  47 

Total  cost  of  county  for  maintenance  of  Poor  House....  62,783  03 
Improvements — New  cistern. 

Board  of  Directors  and  Officers  and  Post  Office  Address — Di- 
rectors, H.  W.  Osche,  Etna,  Pa.;  F.  T.  Redman,  Braddock,  Pa.;  J. 
McB.  Robb,  Oakdale,  Pa.    Superintendent,  S.  W.  Lea,  Woodville,  Pa. 

Location — Woodville,  Pa.,  P.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  Ry.  (Chartier's  Di- 
vision). 

Number  of  acres,  271;  value  of  buildings,  $147,700.00;  value  of 
farm,  $112,200.00. 

We  are  caring  for  our  insane  under  the  County  Care  Act. 
We  render  separate  account  of  our  Department  for  the  Insane,  the 
Allegheny  County  Hospital. 


BEDFORD  COUNTY. 


Report  of  Almshouse  for  the  Bed&ord  County  Poor  District  for 


the  year  ending  December  30,  1907: 

No.  of  inmates  at  close  of  last  year..    69 

No.  admitted  during  year      38 

Total  No.  in  home  and  received  during  year   107 

No.  died,  discharged  and  eloped.   39 

No.  remaining  at  close  of  year,  December  30,  19  07   6  8 

Average  No.  in  Almshouse  during  year...   87 


EXPENSES. 


Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes..   $15,649  10 

Cost  of  buildings  and  improvements   $  449  94 

Cost  of  out-door  relief     3412  73 

Cost  of  other  outside  expenses                                   704  21  4,566  88 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  Poor  House  proper   11,082  22 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita   1  89 

Total  Almshouse  expenses   15,649  10 
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Total  receipts  other  than  county      634  46 

Total  cost  of  county  for  maintenance  of  Poor  House   15,014  64 

Improvements — Fire  escape. 

Board  of  Directors  and  Offlters  and  Post  Office  Address — Di- 
rectors, D.  R.  Smith,  Wolfsburg,  Pa.;  J.  B.  Cessna,  Rainsburg  Pa.;  J. 
B.  Teeter,  Loysburg,  Pa.  Steward,  M.  I.  Diehl,  Bedford,  Pa.  Attor- 
ney, H.  C.  James,  Bedford.    Treasurer,  J.  L.  McMullin,  Bedford. 

Location — Bedford  township,  Bedford  county.  Pa. 

Number  of  acres,  240;  value  of  buildings,  $75,000.00;  value  of 
farm,  $10,000. 

We  are  not  caring  for  our  insane  under  the  County  Care  Act. 
Number  of  patients  in  State  Hospital — Males,  11;  females,  11. 
Total,  22. 

Total  number  of  patients  in  Almshouse  and  Hospital,  47. 

During  1908  twenty-four  insane  were  transferred  from  the  in- 
sane department  of  the  Bedford  County  Almshouse  to  the  State  Hos- 
pital at  Harrisburg  and  the  insane  house  converted  into  a  hospital. 

BLAKELY   POOR  DISTRICT. 

Report  of  Blakely  Poor  District  Almshouse  for  year  ending  Sep- 


tember 30,  1908: 

No.  inmates  at  close  of  last  year     42 

Number  admitted  during  year,  males  .-  17 

No.  admitted  during  year,  females      .-  6 

No.  born,  males  —    1 

Total  No.  in  Home  and  admitted  during  the  year   66 

No.  died,  discharged  and  eloped...    -   18 

No.  remaining  at  close  of  year      48 

Average  No.  in  Almshouse  during  year..       44 

EXPENSES. 

Total  expended  for  all  purposes  $25,308  23 

Cost  to  buildings  and  improvements  .-     6,332  95 

Out-door  relief  — -     4,758  27 

Paid  to  hospitals  and  asylums  care  insane     3,77  0  11 

Cost  of  maintaining  Poor  House     5,374  92 


Average  weekly  cost  per  capita,  $1.03  36-100. 
Board  of  Directors — Thomas  Grier,  President,  Dickson  City;  Jas. 
W.  O'Brien,  Treasurer,  Olyphant;  Jas.  W.  Smith,  Secretary  (Blakely 
Borough),  Box  195  Peckville,  Pa. 

Officers — J.  F.  Ackley,  Superintendent,  Green  Grove,  R.  F.  D. ;  Mrs. 
J.  F.  Ackley,  matron.  Green  Grove,  Pa.,  R.  F.  D. 

Location — Farm    and    Almshouse,    Green   Grove,  12  miles  from 
Scranton  and  five  miles  from  Blakely  Borough. 
Building  and  farm  valued  at  $41,000.00. 

Total  number  of  patients  in  Almshouse  and  Asylums,  males,  68; 
females,  36.    Total,  104. 

THE  BLAIR  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Report  of  Almshouse  for  the  Blair  County  Poor  District  for  the 


year  ending  December  30,  1907: 

No.  of  inmates  at  close  of  last  year    —  —   Ill 

No.  admitted  during  year   Ill 

Total  No.  in  Home  and  received  during  year.   251 

No.  died,  discharged  and  eloped  .--  109 

No.  remaining  at  close  of  year,  December  30,  1907   140 

Average  No.  in  Almshouse  during  year   104 
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EXPENSES. 


Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes  $26,515  31 

Costs  of  buildings  and  improvements   936  56 

Cost  of  out-door  relief  ._   7,103  79 

Cost  of  other  outside  expenses   2,577  33 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  Poor  House  proper....   26,515  31 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita,  board  and  clothing  only   i  05 

Total  Almshouse  expenses   21,187  73 

Total  receipts  other  than  county    9,256  72 

Total  cost  of  County  for  maintenance  of  Poor  House   15,269  03 


Improvements — Machine  shop,  planing  mill  and  blacksmith  shop 
combined,  entire  interior  of  almshouse  and  contagious  disease  hospital 
repainted. 

Board  of  Directors  and  Officers  and  Post  OfHce  Address — Di- 
rectors, A.  Lee  Flick,  President,  Lynn,  Pa.,  R.  F.  D.;  H.  H.  Pensul, 
Altoona,  Pa.;  Simon  Shoemaker,  HoUidaysburg.  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, W.  M.  Brown,  Hall,  Pa.  Steward,  R.  W.  Robinson.  Matron, 
Mrs.  R.  W.  Robinson. 

Location — One  mile  from  Holidaysburg. 
Number  of  acres,  288;  value  of  buildings,  $70,000;  value  of  farm, 
$25,000. 

We  are  caring  for  our  insane  under  the  County  Care  Act. 
Number  of   patients    in    State    Hospital — Males,  3;  females,  2 
Total,  5. 

Total  number  of  patients  in  Almshouse  and  Hospitals,  269. 
BUTLER   COUNTY  HOME. 

Report  of  Butler  County  Home,  located  at  Butler,  Butler  county, 


Pa.: 

Salaries,  wages  and  labor    $  3,121  80 

Provisions  and  supplies     _.   2,524  5  2 

Fuel  and  light    _     1,230  06 

Clothing  and  other  dry  goods,  etc    431  41 

Medicine  and  medical  supplies      277  01 

Ordinary  repairs   ^     26  27 

Traveling  expense      _._   87  10 

Farm  expense      1,042  96 

Incidental  expense   Ill  09 


Total  current  expenses   8,852  22 

Other  ordinary  expenses        7  2  2  5 


Total  Home  expenses   $8,924  47 

OUTSIDE  EXPENSES. 

Outdoor  relief         $  5,149  17 

Insane  in  State  Hospitals    6,707  89 

Children  in  homes  and  private  families    98  6  5 

Feeble-minded  in  training  schools    604  5  5 

Other  outside  expenses   18  00 


$21,502  73 

Total  receipts  not  tax  receipts   3,741  8  2 


Net  cost  of  poor  to  county  $17,760  82 


Number  of  days  support  given  inmates  and  vagrants,  28,686. 
Average  weekly  cost  per  capita,  $2.19. 
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Report  of  O.  W.  Stoughton,  Supt.  of  County  Home  and  Farm  for  1907. 

Average  of  inmates  at  Home  per  quarter,  64  men  and  40  women. 

Products  of  farm — 

Hay   8  5  tons  (estimated.) 

Oats   —450  bushels 

Ear  corn   -  -—  600  busliels 

Potatoes   -  -  300  bushels 

Wheat     —  -  280  bushels 

Cabbage   -  ^.3000  heads 

Dressed  pork   -  3000  pounds 

Products  sold — 

Hay   ?  542  11 

Butterfat   -   1306  66 

Calves   -  —  -  -   81  83 

Pigs   -  -  -  -  -■   45  50 

Miscellaneous  items   -  -   17  60 


$1993  70 

Live  stock — 

Work  horses   -   5 

Cows     19 

Bulls   -   2 

Heifers   -—  ----   13 

Brood  sows  --   3 

Boars  -   1 

Pigs   -  —       33 

Poor  Directors— William  Siebert,  N.  S.  Grossman,  G.  F.  Easley. 
Superintendent — -Oliver  W.  Stoughton. 
Matrons — Mrs.  Permelia  A.  Stroughton. 


CHESTER  COUNTY. 


Report  of  the  Chester  County  Home  and  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
Embreeville,  Pa. : 

Since  last  report  the  Home  and  Hospital  have  received  the  repairs 
necessary  to  keeping  the  buildings  in  good  condition.  The  Hospital 
for  the  Insane  has  had  a  ward  for  excited  men  begun,  and  at  present 
writing  under  roof.  In  August  the  Commissioners  purchased  a  farm 
of  189  acres,  which  adjoins  the  county  farm. 

Officers — Directors,  John  L.  Smith,  Chester  Springs;  Levi  S. 
Thomas,  Malvern;  Chas.  L.  Huston,  Coatesville.  Superintendent  of 
Hospital  for  Insane  and  Physician  to  Home,  Jane  R.  Baker,  M.  D.  Su- 
perintendent of  Home  and  Steward  to  Hospital  for  Insane,  Davis  Gar- 
rett. Housekeeper  at  Hospital,  Phebe  P.  Chandler.  Matron  at  Home, 
Esther  S.  Garrett. 

Home — Admitted,  118  men,  68  women,  7  2  children.  Discharged 
83  men,  55  women,  70  children.  Died,  23  men,  12  women,  7  children. 
There  remained  at  the  Home,  September  30,  1908,  94  men,  80  women, 
15  children.    Born  during  year,  4  girls,  1  boy. 

Hospital  for  Insane — Admitted,  4  0  men,  33  women.  Discharged, 
4  2  men,  30  women.  Died,  20  men,  17  women.  There  remained  un- 
der care  September  30,  1908,  129  men,  109  women,  14  on  parole. 

Produce  of  Farm — Wheat,  457  bushels;  rye,  38  bushels;  Potatoes, 
1360  bushels;  corn,  1950  bushels;  cornfodder,  6480  bundles;  ensilage 
corn,  13  acres;  hay,  165  tons;  7288  pounds  of  butter;  31,506  pounds 
of  beef;  591  pounds  of  mutton;  9  87  8  pounds  of  pork;  2218  pounds  of 
chicken;  592  pounds  of  duck;  14,304  eggs. 

Fruit — 6413  boxes  of  strawberries;  4  00  boxes  of  currants;  6  20 
boxes  of  gooseberries;  149  boxes  blackberries,  etc. 

Garden — Beans,  peas,  sweet  corn,  asparagus,  cabbage,  turnips,  to- 
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matoes,  beets,  celery  and  a  great  abundance  of  all  minor  vegetables 
sufficient  for  the  use  of  the  institution. 


EXPENSES. 


Orders  drawn  on  County  Treasurer  $65,139  10 

Paid  to  County  Treasurer  for  board  of  insane  $23,960  87 

Cash  on  hand   755  77     24,716  64 


Net  cost  of  poor  to  county  $40,422  46 

Outside  expenses — 

Children's  Aid  Society   .$3,662  31 

Paid  to  other  institutions....                              1,155  24 

Aiding  poor  families                                             215  51 

Outside  medical  relief                                            776  45 

Paid  to  undertakers                                            90  25 


Total  outside  expenses  $  5,899  76 

Cash  on  hand  September  30,  1908     755  77 

Cost  of  maintaining  Home  and  Hospital    '.   34,522  75 


Receipts  from  board  of  insane     $23,960  87 

Receipts  from  board  of  inmates....   1,430  93 

Receipts  from  farm    6,811  33 


Total  receipts  $32,203  13 

Average  net  cost  of  all  cared  for  in  Home  and  Hospital  per  capita 
per  week,  $1.50. 

Total  expenses  of  Hospital  for  Insane  $34,109  84 

Transferred  to  County  Treasury     23,960  87 


Net  expenditure  H^ospital  for  Insane  .$10,138  97 

Hospital  purchased  from  county  farm     $3,897  10 


Per  capita  cost  per  week  in  Hospital  for  Insane,  gross,  $2.73. 
To  county  treasury,  net,  81  1-2  cents. 

LUZERNE  COUNTY. 


Report  of  Almshouse  for  the  Central  Poor  District  of  Luzerne 
county  for  the  year  ending  December  30,  1907: 

Hospital 

Almshouse.  for  Insane. 

No.  of  inmates  at  close  of  last  year                       236  544 

No.  admitted  during  year                                            324  162 

Total  No.  in  Home  and  received  during  year           560  706 

No.  died,  discharged  and  eloped                                310  112 

No.  remaining  at  close  of  year,  Dec.  30,  1907          250  594 

Average  No.  in  Almshouse  during  year....               216  5-12  547 

EXPENSES. 


Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes  '.  $161,060 

Costs  of  buildings  and  improvements   $      363  9  2 

Cost  of  out-door  relief..    16,227  89 

Cost  of  other  outside  expenses                              35,628  22  52,220 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  Poor  House  proper   24,802 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita  $1.77  17-100 

Total  Almshouse  expenses    24,802 

Total  receipts  other  than  county   66,658 

Total  cost  of  county  for  maintenance  of  Poor  House   19,9  40 
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Improvements — Construction  of  hot  house,  additions  and  altera- 
tions to  almshouse  building  including  porches  and  rooms  designed  for 
care  of  tubercular  patients,  reconstruction  of  lavatories  in  Hospital 
for  Insane. 

Board  of  Directors  and  Officers  and  Post  Office  Address — Di- 
rectors, Abram  Nesbitt,  Kingston,  President;  S.  W.  Davenport,  Ply- 
mouth, Treasurer;  Thomas  Cassidy,  Ashley,  Secretary;  George  W. 
Mitchell  Plains;  Geo.  H.  Butler,  Dorranceton;  A.  P.  Childs,  Alden  Sta- 
tion- Maurice  Gaertner,  Wilkes-Barre ;  Chas.  A.  Wersfield,  Wilkes- 
Barre  Clerk,  J.  M.  Shappert.  Superintendent  of  Hospital  for  Insane, 
Charles  B.  Mayberry,  M.  D.,  Retreat,  Pa.;  Superintendent  of  Alms- 
house, D.  A.  Mackin,  Retreat,  Pa.  . 

Location — Retreat,  Pa.  ,  e 

Number  of  acres,  142;  value  of  buildings,  $562,751.25;  value  ot 

farm,  $7,400.00.  ^        ^  ^ 

We  are  caring  for  our  insane  under  the  County  Care  Act. 
Number  of  patients  in  State  Hospital — Females,  1;  total,  1. 
Total  number  of  patients  in  Almshouse  and  Hospital,  84  4. 
Office  of  Central  Poor  District,  20  North  Franklin  street,  Wilkes- 


Barre,  Pa. 


ERIE  COUNTY. 


Report  of  the  Almshouse  for  the  Erie  County,  Pa.,  Poor  District 
for  the  year  ending  December  30,  1907: 

No.  of  inmates  at  close  of  last  year     ^^-^ 

No.  admitted  during  year   -   ^f^ 

Total  No.  in  Home  and  received  during  year  -  -  

No.  died,  discharged  and  eloped     on"  "V"aA7  ' i 

No  remaining  at  close  of  year,  December  30,  1907   19^ 

Average  No.  in  Almshouse  during  year  -  -   J- si 

EXPENSES. 

Total  amount  for  all  purposes  -  -  ^^P'ool  1? 

Costs  of  buildings  and  improvements  r ^^v^  "  A't^^  „ 

Cost  of  out-door  relief,  including  insane  m  State  Hospitals....  18, oil  53 

Cost  of  other  outside  expenses.....  -  -   •^-^'^s 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  Poor  House  proper,  less  improve- 

merits    or  c::nf;  AO 

Total  Almshouse  expenses  -  -    7  Kid  40 

Total  receipts  other  than  county  ----  ----  ^"5^* 

Total  cost  of  county  for  maintenance  of  Poor  House,  Alms- 

house  credits,   $4,221.62    V,-^arr;^-W22 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita,  gross,  $2.66,  net,  ls,z.zz. 
Improvements— $2,962.38. 

Board  of  Directors  and  Officers  and  Post  Office  Address—Di- 
rectors Levi  H.  Roland,  Erie,  Pa.;  J.  O.  Smith.  North  Girard  R.  F. 
D.  1  Erie  county,  Pa.;  Clark  McAllister,  Union  City,  Erie  county.  Pa., 
r!  F.  D.  7. 

Location — West  Mill  Creek,  Erie  county.  Pa. 

Number  of  acres,  136  3-4;  value  of  buildings,  $100,000.00;  value 

°^  ^""we  arl^artircaring  for  our  insane  under  the  County  Care  Act_ 
Number  of  patients  in  State  Hospital— Males,  90;  females,  66, 

total,  I06  patients  in  Almshouse  and  Hospital,  19  8 

Remarls— Twenty  children  of  feeble  mind  at  Polk  Hospital;  seven 
children  in  homes. 
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i>j:laware  county. 

Report  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Almshouse  for  the  Delaware 
County  Poor  District  for  the  year  ending  December  30,  1907: 

No.  of  inmates  at  close  of  last  year.     128 

No.  admitted  during  year   232 

Total  No.  in  Home  and  received  during  year     360 

No.  died,  discharged  and  eloped       209 

No.  remaining  at  close  of  year,  December  30,  1907....   151 

Average  No.  in  Almshouse  during  year....     132 

.  EXPENSES. 

Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes     1 4  2,4  08  5  3 

Costs  of  buildings  and  improvements      2,934  41 

Cost  of  out-door  relief       3,209  42 

Cost  of  other  outside  expenses   17,474  28 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  Poor  House  proper    15,494  42 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita..   2  30 

Total  Almshouse  expenses   15,794  42 

Total  receipts  other  than  county      3,088  41 

Total  cost  of  county  for  maintenance  of  Poor  House..   12,706  01 


Board  of  Directors  and  Officers  and  Post  Office  Address — Di- 
rectors, James  M.  Smith,  President,  Lima,  Pa.;  William  H.  Jones,  Upper 
Darby;  Arthur  Martin,  Chester.  Steward,  John  H.  Kerlin,  Lima,  Pa.; 
matron,  Mary  E.  Kerlin,  Lima,  Pa. 

Location — Lima. 

Number  of  acres,  96;  value  of  buildings,  $60,000;  value  of  farm, 
$15,000. 

We  are  caring  for  our  insane  under  the  County  Care  Act. 
Number  of  patients  in  State  Hospital — Males,  116;  females,  100. 
Total,  216. 

Total  number  of  patients  in  Almshouse  and  Hospital,  367. 

The  Children's  Aid  Society  of  our  county,  comparatively  a  new 
organization  are  working  energetically  and  their  efforts  are  highly  ap- 
preciated. ■      -  • 

FRANKLIN   COUNTY.  * 

Report  of  Almshouse  for  the  Franklin  County  Poor  District  for 


the  year  ending  December  30,  19  07: 

No.  of  inmates  at  close  of  last  year    104 

No.  admitted  during  year...     68 

Total  No.  in  Home  and  received  during  year     17  2 

No.  died,  discharged  and  eloped      58 

No.  remaining  at  close  of  year,  December  30,  1907....   114 

Average  No.  in  Almshouse  during  year    85 

EXPENSES. 

Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes...    $19,064  85 

Costs  of  buildings  and  improvements     1,099  46 

Cost  of  out-door  relief      4,345  88 

Cost  of  other  outside  expenses     2,547  22 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  Poor  House  proper     11,072  29 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita....     2  29 

Total  Almshouse  expenses    19,064  85 

Total  receipts  other  than  county  :     3,92  6  63 

Total  cost  of  county  for  maintenance  of  Poor  House   15,138  22 


Improvements — Slate  roof  on  the  Poor  and  Insane  Departments. 
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Board  of  Directors  and  Officers  and  Post  Office  Address — Di- 
rectors, Davison  Greenwalt,  John  R.  Pilgrim  and  Jacob  W.  Lehman, 
all  of  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  R.  F.  D.  Jacob  Lehman,  Steward,  and  Alice 
M.  Lehman,  Matron,  Chambersburg,  Pa.  H.  X.  Bonebrake,  Physician. 
W.  O.  Nicklas,  Attorney  and  Clerk.  John  L.  Black,  Treasurer,  all  of 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Location — Two  miles  east  of  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Number  of  Acres,  210;  value  of  buildings,  $50,000;  value  of 
farm,  $15,000. 

We  are  caring  for  our  insane  under  the  County  Care  Act. 

Number  of  patients  in  State  Hospital — Males,  11;  females,  7. 
Total,  18.    Total  number  of  patients  in  Almshouse  and  Hospital,  114. 


GERMANTOWN  ALMSHOUSE. 


Report  of  Almshouse  for  the  Germantown  Poor  District  for  the 
year  ending  December  30,  1907: 

No.  of  inmates  at  close  of  last  year   67 

No.  admitted  during  year  -   7  9 

Total  No.  in  Home  and  received  during  year.._     141 

No.  died,  discharged  and  eloped   -  —    75 

No.  remaining  at  close  of  year,  December  30,  1907   62 

Average  No.  in  Almshouse  during  year  .59  1-2 

EXPENSES. 

Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes  ....$37,339  91 

Costs  of  buildings  and  improvements   2,225  55 

Cost  of  out-door  relief  -   2,716  77 

Cost  of  other  outside  expenses   —  — '   5,482  03 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  Poor  House  proper   10,903  GO 

Total  Almshouse  expenses   -  -        17,026  61 

Total  receipts  other  than  county   2,986  40 

Total  cost  of  county  for  maintenance  of  Poor  House   20,606  86 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita,  $2.49  16-100 

Board  of  Directors  and  Officers  and  Post  Office  Address — Di- 
rectors, Chas.  E.  Emes,  5430  Green  street;  Jos.  V.  Dirvin,  913  East 
Woodlawn  avenue;  Walter  Bowditch,  4  23  High  street;  S.  Mendelssohn 
Meehan,  Dorset  street;  Pringle  Boothwick,  8018  Germantown  avenue; 
Charles  C.  Russell,  297  Grove's  Lane;  Jacob  H.  Pullinger,  6344  McCol- 
lum  street;  Chas.  Still,  Jr.,  8513  N.  27th  street.  J.  W.  Pullinger,  Pres- 
ident; P.  Boothwick,  Vice-President;  W.  Bowditch,  Treasurer;  Charles 
Still,  Jr.,  Secretary.    John  F.  Rosenberger,  Steward. 

Location — Rittenhouse  street  and  Pulaski  avenue,  Germantown. 

Number  of  acres,  12;  value  of  buildings,  $45,000.00;  value  of 
farm,  $55,000.00.  . 

We  are  not  caring  for  our  insane  under  the  County  Care  Act. 

Number  of  patients  in  State  Hospital — Males,  79;  females,  50. 
Total,  129. 

Total  number  of  patients  in  Almshouse  and  Hospital,  67. 

We  regret  to  say  that  owing  to  the  financial  stringency  we  are 
caring  on  the  outside  for  2  007  people  and  have  fed  during  the  year 
1010  vagrants.    Our  insane  are  about  normal. 

UHAS.  SILL,  JR.,  Secretary. 


GREENE  COUNTY. 

Report  of  Poor  Board  and  Almshouse  for  the  Green  County  Poor 
District  for  the  year  ending  December  30,  1907: 

No.  of  inmates  at  close  of  last  year   40 
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No.  admitted  during  year   21 

Total  No.  in  Home  and  received  during  year   61 

No.  died,  discharged  and  eloped...-.-.  -   11 

No.  remaining  at  close  of  year  December  30,  1907   50 

Average  No.  in  Almshouse  during  year   47 

EXPENSES. 

Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes  ..$11,766  03 

Costs  of  buildings  and  improvements   1,029  85 

Cost  of  out-door  relief  -  $1,940  16 

Cost  of  other  outside  expenses  —  -   2,699  75 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  Poor  House  proper    584  42 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita...   2  06 

Total  Almshouse  expenses    6,105  27 

Total  receipts  other  than  county   1,867  14 

Total  cost  of  County  for  maintenance  of  Poor  House   4,238  13 


Improvements — Built  chicken  house,  roofed  small  outbuildings, 
painting  and  paperihg  house,  etc. 

Board  of  Directors  and  Officers  and  Post  Office  Address — Di- 
rectors, John  King,  Treasurer  of  Children's  Home,  Jefferson,  Pa.;  F. 
M.  Lemley,  Treasurer  of  County  Home,  Waynesburg,  Pa.;  G.  F.  Grove, 
President  and  Secretary,  Waynesburg,  Pa.  S.  N.  Kuhn,  Attorney.  H. 
H.  Hughes,  Steward,  Waynesburg,  Pa. 

Location — Three  miles  east  of  Waynesburg,  Pa. 
Number  of  acres,  147  1-2;  value  of  buildings,  $50,000;  value  of 
farm,  $45,000. 

We  are  not  caring  for  our  insane  under  the  County  Care  Act. 
Number  of  patients  in  State  Hospital — Males,  15;  females,  13. 
Total,  28. 

Total  number  of  patients  in  Almshouse  and  Hospital,  9  4. 

The  total  number,  94,  includes  the  feeble  minded. 

Report  of  the  Children's  Home,  Greene  County,  Pennsylvania,  for 
the  year  ending  December  30,  1907: 

At  beginning  of  year,  22:  received  during  year,  21.  Total  num- 
ber in  Home  and  received  during  year,  43.  Indentured,  9;  left,  2;  re- 
maining at  end  of  year,  32;  average  number,  30. 

Board  of  Directors — T.  M.  Lemley,  Waynesburg,  Pa.;  Prank 
Grove,  President  and  Secretary,  Waynesburg,  Pa.;  John  King,  Treas- 
urer, Jefferson,   Pa.;   Charles  King,  Attorney,  Waynesburg,  Pa.;  M. 


Shriner,  Steward,  Waynesburg,  Pa. 

Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes  $5,172  42 

Cost  of  buildings  and  improvements      908  50 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  Children's  Home  proper   4,253  92 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita   ..-   2  9  2 

Receipts  other  than  county...    -  -  -   1,150  11 

Total  Children's  Home  expenses...   3,113  71 


Number  of  acres,  80;  value  of  farm,  $24,000;  value  of  buildings, 
$30,000. 

Location — Four  and  one-half  miles  east  of  Waynesburg,  Pa. 


HUNTINGDON  COUNTY. 

Report  of  Almshouse  for  the  County  of  Huntingdon  Poor  District 


for  the  year  ending,  December,  1907: 

No.  of  inmates  at  close  of  last  year   58 

No.  admitted  during  year  —   19 

Total  No.  in  Home  and  received  during  year  _   77 

No.  died,  discharged  and  eloped  — -   22 

No.  remaining  at  close  of  year,  December  30,  1907   55 
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Average  No.  in  Almshouse  during  year      49 

EXPENSES.  . 

Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes.  $13,775  22 

Costs  of  buildings  and  improvements   129  78 

Cost  of  out-door  relief     4,075  59 

Cost  of  other  outside  expenses   5,806  65 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  Poor  House  proper...   3,763  20 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita   1  60 

Total  Almshouse  expenses     13,775  22 

Total  receipts  other  than  county....   458  01 

Total  cost  of  county  for  maintenance  of  Poor  House    13,317  21 


Improvements — Electric  light  plant,  power  furnished  by  gasoline 
engine. 

Board  of  Directors  and  Oflicers  and  Post  Office  Address — Di- 
rectors, Geo.  W.  Zeetrick,  Union  Church;  J.  Q.  Dell,  Mapleton  Depot; 
John  C.  Bare,  Shade  Gap.  Steward,  J.  S.  Appleby.  Clerk,  R.  P. 
Smith. 

Location — Aughwick  Valley  south  end  of  Shirleysburg. 
Number  of  acres,  200;  value  of  buildings,  $15,000;  value  of  farm, 
$10,000. 

V\^e  are  caring  for  our  insane  under  the  County  Care  Act. 
Number  of  patients  in  State  Hospital — Males,  19;  females,  14. 
Total,  33. 

Total  number  of  patients  in  Almshouse  and  Hospital,  82. 

The  Electric  Light  Plant  was  installed  in  the  month  of  May,  1908. 

J.  S.  APPLEBY,  Steward, 

Shirleysburg,  Pa. 

JENKINS  TOWNSHIP,  PITTSTON  CITY,  PITTSTON  TOWNSHIP. 

Report  of  Ransom  Almshouse  for  the  Jenkins  Township,  Pittston 
City,  Pittston  Township,  Poor  District  for  the  year  ending  December 


30,  1907: 

No.  of  inmates  at  close  of  last  year   89 

No.  admitted  during  year   14 

Total  No.  in  Home  and  received  during  year   103 

No.  died,  discharged  and  eloped   9 

No.  remaining  at  close  of  year,  December  30,  1907....   93 

Average  No.  in  Almshouse  during  year    91 

EXPENSES. 

Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes....  $      311  66 

Cost  of  out-door  relief                                                               3,087  66 

Cost  of  other  outside  expenses                                                    22  28 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  Poor  House  proper                         21,590  32 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita                                                         1  54 

Total  Almshouse  expenses                                                        17,07  5  12 

Total  receipts  other  than  county                                              6,536  49 

Total  cost  of  county  for  maintenance  of  Poor  House              24,333  96 

Location — Ransom,  Lackawanna  County,  Pa. 


Number  of  acres,  267;  value  of  buildings,  $50,000.00;  value  of 
farm,  $10,000.00. 

We  are  not  caring  for  our  insane  under  the  County  Care  Act. 
Number  of  patients  in  State  Hospital — Males,  64;  females,  44. 
Total,  108. 

Total  number  of  patients  in  Almshouse  and  Hospital,  190. 
Directors — Thomas   J.  Llewellyn,    President;    John   P.  Thomas, 

'is.       ■  ■ 
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Treasurer;  P.  H.  Durkan,  Secretary;  J.  H.  Mullin  and  Thomas  Maloney. 

MONTGOIVIERY  COUNTY. 

Report  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  of  the  House  of  Employment 
for  the  County  of  Montgomery,  for  the  year  ending  December  30,  1907: 

No.  of  inmates  at  close  of  last  year  — .-   237 

No.  admitted  during  year  -   217 

Total  No.  in  Home  and  received  during  year    4  54 

No.  died,  discharged  and  eloped — 31  died,  186  discharged;  total....  217 

No.  remaining  at  close  of  year,  December  30,  1907   237 

Average  No.  in  Almshouse  during  year...   222 

EXPENSES. 

Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes.    .....$45,320  62 

Costs  of  buildings  and  improvements..  $4,617  74 

Cost  of  out-door  relief     8,970  13 

Cost  of  other  outside  expenses    8,274  51  21,862  44 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  Poor  House  proper  :   18,028  15 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita   1  ^6 

Total  Almshouse  expenses  as  above  stated.....   45,320  62 

Total  receipts  other  than  county  —     5,430  03 

Total  cost  of  county  for  maintenance  of  Poor  House   39,890  o9 

Improvements — The  Webster  Heating  System. 

Board  of  Directors  and  Officers  and  Post  Office  Address — Di- 
rectors, John  R.  Kendig,  Hatfield,  Pa.;  John  H.  McDowell,  Red  Hill, 
Pa.;  George  F.  Longaker,  Wm.  Penn,  Pa.  Steward,  J.  K.  Leidy,  Roy- 
ersford,  Pa.  Physician,  M.  P.  Weber,  Evansburg,  Pa.  Secretary,  Freas 
Styer,  Norristown,  Pa. 

Location — Upper  Providence  township,  Montgomery  county,  Pa. 

Number  of  acres,  298;  value  of  buildings,  $110,000;  value  of  farm, 
$20,000. 

We  are  not  caring  for  our  insane  under  the  County  Care  Act. 
Number  of  patients  in  State  Hospital — Males,  168;  females,  14  0. 
Total,  308. 

Total  number  of  patients  in  Almshouse  and  Hospital,  545. 
All  insane  are  removed  to  State  Hospital  for  Insane  at  Norris- 
town, Montgomery  county.  Pa. 

MIDDLE  COAL  FIELD  POOR  DISTRICT. 

Report  Middle  Coal  Field  Poor  District  Almshouse  for  the  year 
ending  December  30,  1907: 

No.  of  inmates  at  close  of  last  year    ^  93 

No.  admitted  during  year....    .-  -.   141 

Total  No.  in  Home  and  received  during  year     334 

No.  died,  discharged  and  eloped      143 

No.  remaining  at  close  of  year,  December  30,  1907   193 

Average  No.  in  Almshouse  during  year    19  2 


EXPENSES. 


Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes  $51,565  24 

Costs  of  buildings  and  improvements    13,288  53 

Cost  of  out-door  relief      10,750  75 

Cost  of  outside  expenses     .-  16,387  76 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  Poor  House  proper   64,853  77 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita   1  72 

Total  Almshouse  expenses    4,062  85 
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Total  receipts  other  than  county   3,491  12 

Total  cost  of  county  for  maintenance  of  Poor  House   17,219  91 

Improvements — New  boiler  house  and  hollers,  new  laundry  and 
machinery;  new  floors  in  buildings,  new  pig  pen. 

Board  of  Directors  and  Officers  and  Post  Office  Address  at  present — 
Directors,  Dr.  J.  E.  Mauger,  Frank  White,  Wm.  S.  Leib;  Steward,  S. 
W.  Gangwer;  Secretary,  Franz  Mackl;  Solicitor,  W.  G.  Thomas. 

Location — Rockport. 

Number  of  acres,  781;  value  of  farm,  $157,292.77. 
We  are  not  caring  for  our  insane  under  the  County  Care  Act. 
Number  of  patients  in  State  Hospital — Males,  126;  females,  7  5. 
Total,  201. 

Total  number  of  patients  in  Almshouse  and  Hospital,  193. 

MERCER  COUNTY. 

Report  of  Almshouse  for  the  Mercer  County  Poor  District  for  the 
year  ending  September  3  0,  19  08: 

No.  of  inmates  at  close  of  last  year   148 

No.  admitted  during  year   170 

Total  No.  in  Home  and  received  during  year    318 

No.  died,  discharged  and  eloped   151 

No.  remaining  at  close  of  year,  September  30,  1908   ..-  167 

Average  No.  in  Almshouse  during  year   17  4 

EXPENSES.  - 

Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes  $38,579  57 

Costs  of  buildings  and  improvements  $      67  7  7  5 

Cost  of  out-door  relief   11,093  32 

Cost  of  other  outside  expenses   7,913  79  19,684  86 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  Poor  House  proper...   18,894  71 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita   2  31 

Total  Almshouse  expenses   19,572  46 

Total  receipts  other  than  county.   7,771  73 

Total  cost  of  county  for  maintenance  of  Poor  House   11,800  73 

Improvements — Ten-thousand  gallon  elevated  water  tank  68  feet 
high;  one  hospital  of  eight  rooms  for  tuberculosis  and  painting  of  ad- 
ministration part  of  main  building. 

Boai'd  of  Directors  and  Officers  and  Post  Office  Address — Di- 
rectors, J.  T.  Hoover,  Secretary,  Sandy  Lake,  Pa.;  Samuel  T.  Bell, 
President,  Sheakleyville,  Pa.,  and  A.  I.  Baker,  Sharon,  Pa.  Steward, 
T.  C.  White,  Mercer,  Pa.  Matron,  Mrs.  Amanda  White,  Mercer,  Pa. 
Attorney,  T.  C.  Cochran,  Mercer,  Pa.  House  Physician,  M.  G.  Yeager, 
M.  D.,  Mercer,  Pa. 

Location — One  and  one-half  miles  from  Mercer. 

Number  of  acres,  208;  value  of  buildings,  $135,000.00;  value  of 
farm,  $18,000.00. 

We  are  caring  for  our  insane  under  the  County  Care  Act. 

Number  of  patients  in  State  Hospital — Males,  18;  females,  25. 
Total,  4  3. 

Total  number  of  patients  in  Almshouse  and  Hospital,  210. 
Number  of  children  in  Polk — Boys,  23;  girls,  26.    Total,  49. 


MIFFLIN  COUNTY. 

Report  of  Almshouse  for  the  Mifllin  County  Poor  District  for  year 
ending  December  30,  1907: 

No.  of  inmates  at  close  of  last  year....   39 

No.  admitted  during  year   43 
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Total  No.  in  Home  and  received  during  year   82 

No.  died,  4;  discharged,  34;  in  families,  1;  hospitals,  2   41 

No.  remaining  at  close  of  year,  December  30,  1907..   41 

Average  No.  in  Almshouse  during  year   82 

EXPENSES. 

Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes     6,540  39 

Costs  buildings  and  improvements,  included  in  Poor  House 

proper  -  --  -   146  61 

Cost  of  out-door  relief     1,303  83 

Cost  of  other  outside  expenses  ..-    1,637  67 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  Poor  House  proper    3,598  89 

Total  Almshouse  expenses,  including  salaries.-.    3,598  89 

Total  receipts  other  than  county    2,349  39 

Total  net  cost  of  county  for  maintenance  of  Poor  House   1,538  56 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita,  74  4-10  cents. 

Board  of  Directors  and  Officers  and  Post  Office  Address — ^-Di- 
rectors, David  Rhodes,  President,  McVeytown,  Pa.;  Sylvester  Brought, 
Lewistown,  Pa.;  Jas.  B.  Smith,  Reedsville,  Pa.  Steward,  Lewis  H. 
Ruble,  Lewistown,  Pa. 

Location — Lewistown,  Mifflin  county.  Pa. 

Number  of  acres,  200;  value  of  buildings,  $8,000.00;  value  of 
farm,  $16,000.00. 

We  are  not  caring  for  our  insane  under  the  County  Care  Act. 


Number  of  patients  in  State  Hospital — Males,  5;  females,  10. 
Total,  15. 

PITTSBURG,  NOKTH  SIDE. 

Report  of  Almshouse  for  the  Pittsburg,  North  Side,  Poor  District 


for  the  year  ending  December  30,  1907: 

No.  of  inmates  at  close  of  last  year    313 

No.  admitted  during  year   313 

Total  No.  in  Home  and  received  during  year   739 

No.  died,  discharged  and  eloped    .-.  .-  315 

No.  remaining  at  close  of  year,  December  30,  1907...   424 

Average  No.  in  Almshouse  during  year    .-  409 

EXPENSES. 

Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes   $  99,116  94 

Costs  of  buildings  and  improvements   420,000  00 

Cost  of  out-door  relief     19,168  11 

Cost  of  other  outside  expenses   9,143  54 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  Poor  House  proper...   53,623  34 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita   2  46 

Total  Almshouse  expenses       63,623  34 

Total  receipts  other  than  county  .-  18,707  97 

Total  cost  of  county  for  maintenance  of  Poor  House   33,575  23 


Improvements — New  barn,  silo  and  pig  stys,  $10,000.00. 
Board  of  Directors  and  Officers  and  Post  Office  Address — Simon 
Kirschler,  Deputy  Director;  Jas.  F.  Bailey,  Deputy  Chief  Clerk;  Chas. 
Young,  Deputy  Examiner. 

Location — Warner  Station,  West  Penna.  R.  R.,  Post  Office,  Ho- 
boken.  Pa. 

Number  of  acres,   97;   value  of  buildings,   $325, OoO;   value  of 
farm,  $150,000. 

We  are  now  caring  for  our  insane  under  the  County  Care  Act. 
Number  of  patients  in  State  Hospital — Females,  1.    Total,  1. 
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Total  number  of  patients  in  Almshouse  and  Hospital,  424. 
Our  institution  is  in  very  good  condition. 


ROXBOROUGH. 

Report  of  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  Roxborough  Almshouse  for 
the  Roxborough  Poor  District  for  the  year  ending,  December  30,  19  07: 


No.  of  inmates  at  close  of  last  year...     32 

No.  admitted  during  year   8 

Total  No.  in  Home  and  received  during  year     40 

No.  died,  discharged  and  eloped   6 

No.  remaining  at  close  of  year,  December  30,  1907   37 

Average  No.  in  Almshouse  during  year   40 

EXPENSES.      .  ■ 

Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes  $5,122  35 

Costs  of  Buildings  and  Improvements                                          50  81 

Cost  of  out-door  relief  .,                       840  75 

Cost  of  other  outside  expenses                                                  139  50 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  Poor  House  proper                            4,239  14 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita                                                      2  03 

Total  Almshouse  expenses                                                         4,676  30 

Total  receipts  other  than  county                                              1,290  00 

Total  cost  of  county  for  maintenance  of  Poor  House                   3,386  30 


Board  of  Directors  and  Officers  and  Post  Office  Address — President, 
Nathan  L.  Jones,  5639  Ridge  avenue,  Roxborough;  Treasurer,  Harry  A. 
Markly,  Manatawna  avenue,  Roxborough;  Secretary,  Wm.  W.  Umsted, 
Wissahickon  avenue,  Germantown. 

Location — Shawmont  avenue,  Roxborough. 

Number  of  acres,  40;  value  of  buildings,  $14,000;  value  of  farm, 
$28,000. 

We  are  caring  for  our  insane  under  the  County  Care  Act. 
Number  of  patients  in  State  Hospital — Males,  3;  females,  6.  To- 
tal, 9. 

Total  number  of  patients  in  Almshouse  and  Hospital,  40. 


SCRANTON. 


Report  of  Scranton  Poor  District,  Scranton,  Lackawanna  county, 
Pa.,  Almshouse  and  Hospital,  for  the  year  ending  December  30,  1907: 


No.  of  inmates  at  close  of  last  year   601 

No.  admitted  during  year      327 

Total  No.  in  Home  and  received  during  year     9  26 

No.  died,  discharged  and  eloped      311 

No.  remaining  at  close  of  year,  December  30,  1907   34 

Average  No.  in  Almshouse  and  Hospital  during  year   599 


EXPENSES. 


Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes,  including  bonds 


paid  and  interest  $144,645  00 

Costs  of  buildings  and  improvements  and  repairs.. ..$22, 604 

Cost  of  out-door  relief   18,517 

Cost  of  other  outside  expenses                                   5,250  46,371  00 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  Hospital  and  Almshouse  proper..  78,579  00 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita.   2  70 

Total  Almshouse  and  Hospital  expenses....   80,272  00 

Total  cost  of  county  for  maintenance  of  Hospital  and 

Poor  House    80,27  2  00 
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Improvements — The  ground  wards  for  male  and  female  patients 
have  been  converted  into  dining  rooms,  access  to  same  by  corridors, 
connected  with  all  departments,  will  accommodate  4  00;  male  being  sep- 
arated from  female,  exclusively. 

Board  of  Directors  and  Officers  and  Post  Office  Address — Di- 
rectors, Timothy  Burke,  Fred  Fuller,  Esq.,  F.  I.  Dickert,  Samuel 
Williams,  Thomas  Shotton,  W.  A.  Paine,  M.  D.,  Willard  Matthew,  all 
of  Scranton,  Pa.  W.  G.  Daniels,  Secretary;  Oscar  Grambo,  Treasurer; 
C.  S.  Seamas,  Collector;  John  F.  Scraag,  Attorney,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Location  of  farm  and  buildings,  nine  miles  north  of  Scranton. 
Post  Office,  Clark  Summit,  Pa. 

Number  of  acres,  500;  value  of  buildings,  $572,320;  value  of  farm, 
$51,500;  other  improvements,  etc.,  $43,500.    Total,  $758,943. 

We  are  caring  for  our  insane  under  the  County  Care  Act. 

Number  of  patients  in  Hospital — Males,  2  06;  females,  195.  Total, 

401. 

Total  number  of  patients  in  Almshouse  and  Hospital,  601. 

Our  institution  is  named  "Hillside  Home,"  of  Scranton  Poor  Dis- 
trict. George  W.  Beemer  is  Superintendent;  Mrs.  .Jennie  Beemer,  Ma- 
tron; Frank  S.  linkseller.  Resident  Physician;  Miss  .Josephine  Beemer. 
Secretary.    Address,  Clark  Summit,  Pa.,  care  of  "Hillside  Home." 

SOMERSET  COUNTY. 

Report  of  Almshouse  for  Somerset  County  Poor  District  for  the 
year  ending  December  30,  1907: 

No.  of  inmates  at  close  of  last  year,  including  Hospital    126 

No.  admitted  during  year,  including  hospital    -  —   74 

Total  No.  in  Home  and  received  during  year,  including  Hospital....  200 

No.  died,  discharged  and  eloped,  including  hospital     5  6 

No.  remaining  at  close  of  year,  December  30,  1907,  including 

hospital     -      -—  144 

Average  No.  in  Almshouse  during  year,  including  hospital   138 

EXPENSES. 

Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes   $14,447  03 

Costs  of  buildings  and  improvements  -       282  00 

Cost  of  out-door  relief       1,000  00 

Cost  of  other  outside  expenses      432  1  3 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  Poor  House  proper     10,530  20 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita      1  9  3 

Total  Almshouse  expenses    12,431  95 

Total  receipts  other  than  county     7,464  02 

Total  cost  of  county  for  maintenance  of  Poor  House   6,9  83  01 

Improvements — No  new  buildings  were  erected.  Several  new  con- 
crete walks  laid,  and  the  porches  of  main  building  and  the  entire  barn 
were  painted. 

Board  of  Directors  and  Officers  and  Post  Office  Address — Di- 
rectors, .J.  F.  Reiman,  President,  Berlin,  R.  F.  D.,  No.  2;  William 
Baker,  Somerset,  Pa.;  J.  C.  Deitz,  Listie.  Secretary,  C.  L.  Shaver, 
Somerset,  Pa.  Superintendent,  J.  J.  Emmens,  M.  D.,  Somerset,  Pa. 
Attorney,  H.  F.  Yost,  Somerset,  Pa. 

Location — Two  miles  east  of  Somerset. 

Number  of  acres,  347;  value  of  buildings,  $50,000.00;  value  of 
farm,  $35,000.00. 

We  are  caring  for  our  insane  under  the  County  Care  Act. 
Number  of  patients  in  State  Hospital — None. 
Number  of  males  at  Polk,  5;  females,  2.    Total,  7. 
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Total  number  of  patients  in  Almshouse  and  Hospital,  144  at  end 
of  year,  19  07. 

Arrangements  have  been  perfected  for  the  erection  of  a  new  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane  under  the  Act  of  April  17,  1866,  P.  L.  110  and  as 
soon  as  plans  are  approved  by  State  Board  of  Charities,  the  contract 
for  the  erection  of  the  same  will  be  let. 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY. 


Report  of  Almshouse  for  the  Westmoreland  County  Poor  District 


for  the  year  ending  December  30,  19  07: 

No.  of  Inmates  at  close  of  last  year...   212 

No.  admitted  during  year     310 

Total  No.  in  Home  and  received  during  year   562 

No.  died,  discharged  and  eloped   316 

No.  remaining  at  close  of  year,  December  30,  1907    246 


Average  No.  in  Almshouse  during  year,  212  1-2. 


EXPENSES. 


Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes  $50,458  52 

Cost  of  out-door  relief  ...$17,755  13 

Cost  of  other  outside  expenses   3,005  33  20,760  46 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  Poor  House  proper   29,698  06 

Average  weekly  cost,  per  capita   2  6  8' 

Total  Almshouse  expenses   29,698  06 

Total  receipts  other  than  county   10,506  05 

Total  cost  of  county  for  maintenance  of  Poor  House   19,192  01 

Board  of  Directors  and  Officers  and  Post  Office  Address — Di- 
rectors, Daniel  Bierer,  President,  Greensburg,  Pa.;  R.  D.  Wolf,  Secre- 
tary, Greensburg,  Pa.;  I.  N.  Dixon,  Branch,  Pa.;  J.  W.  Armbrust,  Arm- 
brust.  Pa.,  John  O.  Martin,  Ruffsdale,  Pa.  Attorney,  M.  N.  McGary. 
Physician,  Dr.  John  Portser.  Superintendent,  A.  P.  Darr,  Greensburg, 
Penna. 

Location — Two  and  one-half  miles  south  of  Greensburg,  Pa. 

Number  of  acres,  183;  value  of  buildings,  $120,000.00;  value  of 
farm,  $60,000.00. 

We  are  caring  for  our  insane  under  the  County  Care  Act. 

Number  of  patients  in  State  Hospital — Males,  115;  females,  62. 
Total,  177. 

Total  number  of  patients  in  Almshouse  and  Hospitals,  4  23. 

CHILDREN'S  HOME  FOR  AVASHINGTON  COUNTY 
POOR  DISTRICT. 

Report  of  Mary  A.  Rockey,  Superintendent  of  Children's  Home, 
for  Washington  County  Poor  District,  for  the  year  ending  December 
30,  1907: 

Location — Three  miles  north  of  Washington,  at  Arden  station,  on 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  near  Washington  County  Poor  Farm. 


No.  of  inmates  at  close  of  last  year   52 

No.  admitted  during  year  — -  53 

Total  No.  in  Home  and  received  during  year.  105 

No.  died  ---   1 

No.  remaining  at  close  of  year,  December  30,  1907    53 

Average  No.  in  Home  during  year   53 


EXPENSES. 


Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes 


$  8,421  36 


Association  of  Directors  of  Poor  and  Charities. 
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Costs  of  buildings  and  improvements       60,000  00 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita     1  5  0 

Improvements — One  briclt  building,  2  1-2  stories  with  basement, 
containing  52  rooms,  heated  by  steam  and  gas,  lighted  by  gas  and 
electricity,  hot  and  cold  water  throughout  the  building. 

No.  of  acres,  22;  value  of  farm,  $3,000. 

Board  of  Directors  and  Officers  and  Post  Office  Address — Di- 
rectors, Wm.  Courson,  President,  Washington,  Pa.;  James  A.  Emery, 
Secretary,  Eighty-Four,  Pa. ;  John  Irwin,  Claysville,  Pa.  Superintend- 
ent, Mary  A.  Rocltey,  Washington,  Pa.  Physician,  J.  W.  Burns,  Wash- 
ington, Pa. 

REPORT  OF  CHILDREN'S  AID  SOCIETY  OF  FAYETTE  COUNTY, 
From  October  1,  1907,  to  October  1,  1908. 


Number  of  children  in  boarding  homes,  October  1,  19  07   65 

No.  of  children  received  from  Superintendent  of  County  Home..  ^56 

No.  of  children  received  from  other  sources    4  4 

Total  number  received  from  all  sources  during  year....   — 100 

Total  number  received  and  in  boarding  homes  during  the  past  year..l6  5 

Number  returned  to  parents  and  friends       5  8 

Number  returned  to  their  own  counties       1 

Number  placed  on  other  counties        9 

Number  released  to  support  themselves    2 

Number  married       -..   1 

Number  adopted         1 

Number  died  in  boarding  homes     21 

Number  placed  in  Girls'  Industrial  School  at  Indiana    4 

Number  placed  in  Hospitals  and  Institutions....   11 

Number  returned  to  our  county    2 

Number  received  from  other  counties.    1 

Number  working  for  wages  and  under  our  care     4 

Number  placed  in  free  homes      20 

Total  number  passed  from  our  care  during  the  year   84 

Total  number  of  parents  assisted      32 

Total  number  of  letters  and  postals  written    596 

Total  number  of  letters  and  postals  received     ....498 

Total  number  of  telegrams  and  telephone  messages  sent  490 

Total  number  of  telegrams  and  telephone  messages  received  451 

Total  number  of  visits  made  in  interest  of  the  Society...  ..174 

Total  number  of  visits  received  in  interest  of  the  Society  634 

Total  number  of  children  visited     348 

Total  number  of  children  in  boarding  homes,  belonging  to  last 

year's  report       32 

Total  number  of  new  children  in  boarding  homes,  this  year   3  0 

Total  number  of  children  in  boarding  homes,  October  1,  19  08   61 

Total  number  under  our  care  during  the  year    396 

Total  number  in  our  care  at  present   ....180 

Total  number  since  we  organized      887 

Although  we  have  not  received  as  many  children  this  year  as  last. 


our  work  has  increased  to  a  greater  extent  as  we  have  had  more  to  do 
with  larger  children,  some  that  have  been  turned  over  by  the  Court  to 
our  Society  to  give  them  a  better  chance  than  if  sent  to  a  Reform 
School.  We  have  not  regretted  taking  charge  of  these,  that  might  be 
called  "Juvenile  cases,''  as  we  have,  through  Children's  Aid  Societies 
of  other  counties,  been  able  to  place  them  in  good  homes,  where  they 
are  kindly  treated  and  trained  to  take  care  of  themselves,  in  many 
cases  getting  wages.  These  girls  are  not  bad,  but  belong  to  foreigners, 
who,  because  the  child  doe?  not  want  to  do  as  much  work  as  they 
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wish,  will  bring  them  before  the  Justice  to  be  sent  to  a  Reform  School 
to  make  them  mind.  The  parents,  not  understanding  that  when  they 
put  their  girl  in  jail,  that  is  not  what  they  wish.  The  Court,  about 
two  years  ago,  had  a  mother  and  stepfather  commit  a  girl  saying  "they 
wanted  her  sent  away  for  one  year  to  make  her  a  good  girl."  The 
Judge  committed  her  to  our  Society.  We  found  that  she  was  not  bad, 
but  they  did  not  understand  how  to  manage  her.  Through  another 
county  she  was  placed  in  an  excellent  home.  At  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  mother  commenced  to  annoy  us  to  return  her  girl,  saying  "If  she 
is  not  good  send  her  again  back."  We  left  the  girl  in  the  home  that 
had  been  provided  for  her  until  the  two  years  were  up,  when  we  al- 
lowed her  to  return  to  her  mother,  under  our  care,  so  we  could  protect 
her.  She  told  me  she  was  glad  she  was  under  the  care  of  the  Children's 
Aid  Society,  now  she  knew  if  her  people  didn't  treat  her  right  she 
would  be  protected  by  us. 

We  are  still  no  nearer  a  temporary  home  for  our  cliildren  than 
last  year  and  are  having  some  trouble  about  boarding  homes,  as  we 
are  not  able  to  get  people  that  will  take  them  for  the  small  amount 
we  can  pay.  It  means  a  great  deal  of  work,  feeding,  washing,  ironing 
and  giving  these  children  the  care  they  all  require,  especially  as  so 
many  of  them  are  babies.  We  have  been  and  still  are  perplexed  to  know 
what  to  do  with  so  many  little  ones  and  so  few  boarding  homes  for  our 
children. 

All  of  our  county  officials  encourage  us  and  tell  us  how  satisfac- 
tory our  work  is  to  them;  they  appreciate  all  we  are  doing  for  these 
helpless  little  ones  and  think  we  are  doing  too  much,  but  they  do  not 
know  how  they  can  relieve  our  work  at  present.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  kind  words  of  encouragement  we  receive  from  our  Judges,  Commis- 
iSioners  and  Directors,  in  fact  from  all  our  county  officials,  as  well  as 
all  that  know  the  great  amount  of  work  and  the  good  we  are  doing, 
when  we  become  discouraged  and  wish  we  could  give  up  this  charge, 
we  think  what  is  to  become  of  this  work  that  has  taken  so  much  time, 
patience  and  a  great  deal  of  worry  to  build  up — what  is  to  become  of 
these  innocent  children  that  have  been  so  neglected  by  their  own  fami- 
lies? 

I  am  feeling  the  burden  of  these  duties  as  I  am  getting  up  in  years 
and  in  our  county  there  are  so  few  to  do  this  immense  work — in  fact, 
about  six  or  seven — but  the  greatest  responsibilities  come  upon  the 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Bowie,  and  myself.  The  young  have  too  many  pleasures 
to  give  up  to  undertake  these  heavy  burdens  and  responsibilities,  so  the 
liroblem  is  "what  are  we  to  do  with  so  many  children?" 

We  are  thankful  and  appreciate  all  that  is  done  for  our  Society 
by  our  Directors,  Superintendent  and  Matron,  as  well  as  by  all  our 
good  friends.  Our  attorney,  as  well  as  any  of  our  county  officials  and 
lawyers,  are  willing  and  ready  at  all  times  to  assist  us  in  a  charity  that 
is  considered  the  best  charity  in  the  State — that  of  taking  care  of  the 
little  ones  that,  in  many  cases,  are  worse  off  than  orphans — for  by  the 
Children's  Aid  Societies,  they  are  being  trained  to  be  good  men  and 
women  and  take  a  place  among  honorable  people  in  the  world,  when, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  Children's  Aid  Societies,  in  many  cases,  they 
would  become  criminals  and  a  greater  expense  to  the  State  as  we 
claim,  by  training  children,  we  are  lessening  the  criminal  list. 

Again  thanking  all  the  friends  that  assist  us,  if  only  by  kind 
words  of  encouragement,  and  to  show  appreciation  of  this  work  that 
is  done  by  so  few  of  us,  and  let  us  all  remember  what  our  Saviour  said: 
"Whosoever  shall  receive  one  such  little  child,  in  my  name,  receiveth 
me." 
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